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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  several  Architectural 
Societies  associated  for  the  publication  of  this  Annual  Volume  of 
Papers  and  Eeports,  was  held  at  Kettering,  June  4,  1867,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resignation  of  Archdeacon  Trollope  as  General 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Societies.  Present :  The  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Trollope,  in  the  chair ;  Rev.  N.  P.  Lightfoot,  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  Northamptonsliire  Society;  T.  North,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Leicestershire  Society ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Haddock  and  Thomas  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  Hon,  Sees,  of  the  Bedfordshire  Society. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Y(7rkshire 
and  AVorcestershire  Societies  expressing  regret  that  they  were  not 
able  to  attend  the  Meeting,  and  their  acquiescence  in  any  Resolu- 
tions which  might  be  passed  as  to  the  future  editorship  of  the 
publication,  which  those  present  might  see  fit  to  adopt. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  unanimously  j^assed : — 

1.  That  Archdeacon  Trollope  be  earnestly  requested  to  retain  the  post  of 

Editor  of  the  Associated  Societies'  publication,  under  the  title  of 
General  President  of  those  Societies. 

2.  That  all  Papers  intended  for  publication  must  be  sent  to  the  President 

before  the  30th  of  December  in  each  year ;  and  all  Reports  and  other 
matter  before  the  31st  of  March  following. 

3.  That  in  case  the  President  shall  find  the  MS.  sent  for  publication  by 

any  of  the  Societies  to  be  more  voluminous  than  is  convenient,  he  shall 
have  power  to  return  any  such  Papers,  and  to  use  his  own  discretion  in 
the  selection  of  such  as  can  be  admitted,  and  seem  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Associated  Societies. 

4.  That  the  coiTCsponding  Secretary  of  each  Society  shall,  on  sending  in 

Papers  for  publication,  announce  what  engravings  are  proposed  to  be 
supplied  as  illusti'ations  of  those  Papers ;  and  that  the  President  shall 
have  full  power  to  regulate  these,  and  to  limit  the  time  of  their  recep- 
tion. 

Archdeacon  Trollope,  in  reply,  having  kindly  consented  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  several  representatives  of  the 
Associated  Societies,  they  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
this  publication  will  be  conducted,  as  heretofore,  by  one  who  has 
noAv  most  ably  fulfilled  that  duty  for  many  years,  but  who  now 
bears  a  more  suitable  designation. 


List  of  Societies  in  Union  for  General  Purposes. 


The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  incorporated  1718.  Somerset 
House,  London.     Secretary,  C.  K.  Watson,  Esq. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
established  1844.  1,  Burlington  Gardens,  London.  Secretary, 
Thomas  Purnell,  Esq. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Royal  Institution, 
Edinburgh.     Secretary,  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  General  Register  House. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  incorporated  1836. 
9,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  Secretary,  J.  P. 
Seddon,  Esq. 

The  IS'orthern  Architectural  Association,  established  1858. 
Old  Castle,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     Secretary,  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.  . 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  established 
1855.  22,  Hart  Street,  Bloonisbury  Square,  London.  Secretary, 
Rev.  T.  Hugo. 

The  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  established  1859.  St.  Giles', 
Oxford. 

The  Cambridge  Architectural  Society,  established  1846.  Secre- 
tary, W.  M.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  33,  Trumpington  Street,  Cambridge. 

The  Ecclesiological  Society,  established  1839. 

The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  established  1846.  Lewes. 
Secretary,  R.  W.  Blencowe,  Esq. 

The  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  estab- 
lished 1848.  Royal  Institution,  Colquit  Street,  Liverpool.  Secre- 
tary, J.  P.  Beudley,  Esq. 

The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology,  Statistics,  and  Natural 
History,  established  1848.  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Samuel  Tymms,  60,  High  Street,  Lowestoft. 

The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
established  1849.    Museum,  TauntOn.    Secretary,  W.  A.  Jones,  Esq. 

The  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  established  1858.  Secretary, 
T.  G.  Faussit,  Esq. 

The  St.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  estab- 
lished 1845. 

The  Buckinghamshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 
established  1847. 

The  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  established  1820. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds.     Secretary,  Henry  Penny,  Esq. 
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The  Report. 


YoTJR  Committee,  in  presenting  their  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  congratu- 
late the  Society  on  its  j)resent  prosperous  condition.  Dming  the  current  year 
seven  new  Members  have  been  elected.  Of  these  the  Earl  Brownlow,  a  Life- 
Member,  has  been  elected  a  Patron  in  the  room  of  his  late  lamented  brother ; 
Sir  John  Henry  Thorold,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables,  having 
become  Vice-Presidents.  The  Society  has  lost  a  Patron  in  the  person  of  the 
late  Lord  Aveland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lincolnshire ;  and  it  is  with  deep  sorrow 
your  Committee  also  record  the  death  of  the  Venerable  J.  D.  Giles — Archdeacon 
of  Stow,  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln — a  man  who,  in  the  short  time  that  he  was 
permitted  to  occupy  either  of  those  positions,  had  conciliated  to  himself  the 
affectionate  veneration  of  all  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  in  contact  ; 
uniting  as  he  did  the  warmest  feelings  and  the  most  refined  manners  with 
great  ability  and  unquestionable  piety,  and  with  a  taste  for  mu«ic  and 
ecclesiastical  architectm^e. 

Upon  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Giles,  the  Rev.  E.  TroUope  —  the 
Society's  indefatigable  Secretary — was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Stow ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  important  duties  belonging  to  his  high  office,  the 
Archdeacon  felt  obliged  to  resign  the  SecretaryshixD  of  yom'  Society.  Valu- 
ing as  they  did  the  Archdeacon's  vigour  and  ceaseless  exertions  for  the 
good  of  the  Society,  anxious  as  they  were  that  his  connexion  with  it  should 
remain  as  close  as  possible,  the  Committee  determined  to  request  him  to 
undertake  some  office  which  would  still  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
vast  experience  and  judgment  in  all  matters  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Art.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  their  object  would  be  gained  by  asking  him  to  become 
Perpetual  Chairman  of  Committees.  Accordingly,  at  a  Committee  Meeting, 
at  which  the  matter  was  being  considered,  the  Rev.  W.  Smyth — in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Archdeacon  for  his  long  and  valuable  services  as 
Honorary  Secretaiy  to  the  Society — referred  to  the  many  qualities  which  so 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  office  he  had  just  resigned.  He  said  that  it  was 
chiefly  to  the  unwearied  exertions  and  uniform  courtesy  of  their  late  Honorary 
Secretaiy,  that  the  Society  owed,  not  only  its  present  wellbeing,  but  even  its 
very  existence  ;  and  he  concluded  by  proposing  that  Archdeacon  Trollope  be 
elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and  Perpetual  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees. This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Massingberd,  and  earned 
unanimously.  The  above  resolution  having  been  made  known  to  the  Archdeacon, 
he  assured  the  Committee  of  his  readiness  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  Society,  and  thanked  them  for  the  honom-  they  had  done  him 
in  electing  him  to  the  two  offices. 

The  Society's  Public  Meeting  for  the  year  1867,  was  held  at  Grantham 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  19th  and  20th  of  June :  and  whether  we 
measvu-e  the  success  of  the  Meeting  by  the  number  of  Members  and  Visitors 
joining  the  Excursions,  or  by  the  architectural  beauty  of  many  of  the  churches 
visited,  or  by  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Local  Committee 
in  Grantham — in  any  case  the  Meeting  of  this  year  met  with  a  success  equal 
to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  any  pre^dous  year.  On  the  former  day  the  I^ord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  President,  joined  the  excursion,  and  took  the  chair  at 
the  Evening  ISIeeting  held  in  the  Exchange  Hall :  on  the  second  Evening  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Massingberd. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society  were  formally  inaugurated  by  Morning 
Service  in  the  nave  of  the  Parish  Church,  at  half-past  nine — the  sermon  being 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Clementi  Smith,  Lecturer  of  Grantham.     Unfortunately 
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the  weather  on  Wednesday  morning  looked  very  threatening ;  and  by  10  o'clock 
there  commenced  a  steady  downpour  of  rain,  which  continued  without  inter- 
mission until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  rain,  however,  was  not  an  unmixed 
e\dl,  for  it  served  to  show  that  the  Society's  Members  and  Friends  were  really 
in  earnest ;  and  many  during  the  Excursion — determined  to  make  the  best  of 
every  thing — were  heard  to  congratulate  themselves  that  there  was  sufficient 
rain  to  lay  the  dust,  which  otherwise  would  have  caused  no  small  annoyance. 

The  first  church  visited  was  that  of  St.  Wolfran,  Grantham,  now  under- 
going very  thorough  restoration  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  TroUope  pointed  out,  in  minute  detail,  the  various 
beauties  of  this  magnificent  chm"ch.  The  Archdeacon's  remarks  on  this, 
and  the  other  churches  visited  dm-ing  the  Excui'sions,  will  be  found  in  this 
volume. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  Excursionists  started  from  the  Church  Trees,  a 
goodly  company,  in  twenty-two  carriages  :  at  no  time  since  the  formation  of 
the  Society  has  the  number  of  Excursionists  been  so  large. 

The  following  were  the  churches  visited  : — Harlaxton,  Denton,  Wools- 
thorpe,  Muston,  Sedgebrook,  and  Barrowby.  After  a  delightful  drive  through 
Belvoir  Park,  a  halt  was  made  for  lunch,  which  was  provided  at  the  Belvoir 
Inn.  Through  the  kindness  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  throwing 
open  the  Castle,  the  company  enjoyed  a  rich  treat  in  the  examination  of  the 
pictm'es,  and  other  works  of  art,  which  the  Castle  contains.  Grantham  was 
reached  at  6  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  Meeting  in  the  Exchange  Hall — the  large  room 
of  which  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ha\'ing  taken  the 
chair — the  foUoAving  address  was  presented  by  the  Mayor,  on  behaK  of  the 
Grantham  Town  Council : — 

"  To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  Lincoln. 

''My  Lord,  Rev.  Siks,  and  Gentlemen, 

"  We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Grantham, 
beg  leave  to  express  to  you  our  feelings  of  gratification,  that  yom'  distinguished 
and  learned  Society  has,  this  year,  selected  this  ancient  Borough  and  its 
neighbourhood  as  the  scene  of  your  scientific  labours,  and  we  trust  that  the 
few  objects  of  interest  which  may  present  themselves  to  your  notice  may  prove 
worthy  of  the  ability  for  investigation  and  research  for  which  yom-  Society  is 
so  justly  pre-eminent.  On  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Borough  and  the 
neighbom'hood,  we  assure  you  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  enhance  the  enjoy- 
ment of  yom'  short  stay  amongst  us,  by  off'ering  you  every  attention  in  our 
power,  and  we  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome.  We  are  very  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  object  your  Society  has  in  view,  which  we  believe  consists  not 
only  in  the  study  of  those  works  of  architectural  beauty  which  our  predeces- 
sors have  in  their  piety  and  munificence  committed  to  our  care ;  but  also  to 
further  with  your  interest  and  kind  assistance  the  efibrts  of  those  who  have  a 
laudable  ambition  to  hand  down  to  posterity  noble  specimens  of  architecture, 
and  of  those  who  are  attempting  to  restore  in  some  degree  to  their  pristine 
magnificence  the  many  excellent  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  of  which 
this  county  may  be  so  justly  proud.  We  trust  you  will  view,  with  approbation, 
our  eff'orts  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  restoration  of  our  Parish  Chm-ch ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  regret  to  us,  that  the  operations  now  in 
progress  will  not  allow  of  yom'  viewing  tlie  interior  arrangement  in  its  entirety. 
Should  your  Society  be  pleased  on  another  occasion  to  confer  on  us  the  honoiu- 
of  visiting  this  neighbourhood,  we  trust  that  the  work  we  have  undertaken, 
being  then  completed  to  our  satisfaction,  will  meet  Avitli  your  commendation. 
We  would  also  beg  further  to  call  your  attention  to  other  objects  which  may 
prove  interesting  to  the  Members  of  your  Society,  among  which  we  may  in- 
clude the  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  wherein  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  received  the  seeds  of  an  early  education,  which  yielded  such  abundant 
fruit  in  his  riper  years.     His  monument  on  St.  Peter's  Hill,  and  some  portions 
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of  the  Angel  Hotel — once  a  Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templars — are  de- 
serving of  notice.  In  conclusion,  we  would  beg  again  to  offer  our  best  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  your  Society,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  your  visit  to 
Grantham  may  be  a  source  of  gratification  and  kindly  remembrance  in  after 
j^ears,  and  that  we  all  may  have  reason  to  regard  the  short  time  that  you  have 
passed  witli  us  as  conducive  to  om-  intellectual  improvement,  and  to  the  good 
fellowship  which  should  always  exist  in  a  Christian  community. 

"Given  under  om-  Common  Seal,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  said 
Borough,  duly  held  in  the  Guildhall  there,  this  Fourth  day  of  June,  1867." 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Teollope  acknowledged  the  address  in  the 
folloAving  terms  : — 

^^  To  the  Worsliipful  the  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough 

of  Grantham. 
•'It  is  with  very  gi-ateful  feelings  that  we,  the  President  and  Members  of 
the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  receive  the  address  you  have  done  us  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  us.  We  thank  you  heartily  for  the  kind  welcome  and 
hearty  assm-ance  of  your  co-operation  which  it  contains.  While  we  study, 
and  endeavour  to  profit  by,  the  skill  of  our  forefathers,  as  exhibited  by  those 
specimens  of  medieval  architectm-e  and  works  of  art,  which  they  have 
bequeathed  to  us,  we  also  desire  to  preserve  such  relics  of  the  past  for  the 
benefit  of  j)osterity,  and  to  adopt  and  apply  the  valuable  lessons  they  Qonvey 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  good  w^ork  of  church  restoration  now  generally  in 
progress,  and  in  no  part  of  England  more  actively  than  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is 
a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  visit  your  borough  town  at  a  time  vrlien,  through 
the  success  of  sti-enuous  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  excellent  cause,  viz. ,  a  comx^lete 
restoration  of  yom*  grand  old  church,  you  have  now  cast  forth  from  it  all  that 
was  decayed  or  inappropriate,  and  are  crowning  it  with  noble  roofs,  above 
which  rises  so  loftily  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spires  of  England.  In  a  town 
whose  past  history  is  nearly  connected  with  royal  and  noble  names,  with  a 
chivalrous  order,  and  above  all,  with  a  scholastic  seminary  founded  by  a  learned 
bishop,  and  endorsed  by  the  gentlest  of  our  sovereigns,  and  at  which  one  of 
the  gi'catest  philosophers  of  our  land  was  nurtm-ed,  we  cannot  fail  to  derive 
profit  from  om*  i^resent  visit.  Gratified  by  the  kind  expressions  contained 
in  that  addi'ess  with  which  you  have  honoured  us,  and  gi'ateful  to  you  for 
such  a  token  of  your  regard,  we  are  stimulated  to  use  gi'eater  exertions  in 
endeavoming  to  make  om-  stay  with  you  as  agi-eeable  as  possible  j  and  we 
sincerely  tnist  that  om-  proceedings  will  give  you  satisfaction. 

The  Right  Rev.  Peesidext  then  called  upon  Archdeacon  TroUope  to  read 
his  Paper  on  The  Proper  Treatment  of  Stained  Glass  TFindows,  in  which  he 
described  the  incongi-uous  style  adopted  in  many  churches,  but  especially 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  of  treating  this  important  auxiliaiy  to  the  decoration  of  our 
churches.  He  strongly  urged  the  prej)aration  of  some  scheme  of  subjects  before 
any  series  of  windows  was  commenced,  and,  in  conclusion,  hoped  that  the 
faults  in  stj^le,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  would  be  avoided  in  St.  Wohfran's, 
Grantham,  and  St.  Mary's,  Nottingham. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Archdeacon  for 
his  Paper,  complained  of  the  inferiority  of  modern  glass  as  compared  with  that 
of  earlier  times  :  he  asserted  that  the  execution  of  glass  had  degenerated  from 
an  art  to  a  ti-ade,  as  also  the  manufacture  of  glass,  which  nowadays  was  very 
deficient  in  tone. 

The  Vicar  of  Grantham,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  spoke  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  the  very  valuable  services  the  Archdeacon  had  rendered  in 
the  canying  on  of  the  restoration  of  their  parish  chm-ch.  The  gi-atitude  of 
every  one  interested  in  the  good  work  was  due  to  the  Archdeacon,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Restoration  Committee  since  its  formation,  and  had  spared 
no  pains  to  assist  at  its  deliberations. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  put  the  vote  to  the  Meeting,  and  it  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 
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The  Rev.  B.  Street  then  read  a  Paper  on  The  Ancient  Buildings  of 
Grantham  :  in  it  he  described  the  various  objects  in  the  town,  interesting  to 
the  antiquarian,  but  specially  so  to  the  inhabitants  of  Grantham,  who  thus  had 
conveyed  to  them  in  most  pleasant  form  much  of  the  early  histoiy  of  their 
ancient  town. 

Mr.  Bloxam,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Street  for  his  Paper, 
commented  on  the  want  of  a  good  Topographical  History  of  the  County  ;  and, 
speaking  of  the  Grantham  Grammar  School,  said  that  there  was  a  bill  before 
the  House  of  Lords  Avhich  threatened  to  divert  the  revenues  of  Grammar- 
Schools  ;  and  he  Avarned  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  alive  to  their 
interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Alderman  Miller  seconded  the  vote,  and  alluded  to  the  good  feeling 
which  had  always  existed  towards  Mr.  Street  as  a  former  townsman. 

The  Mayor  of  Grantham  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  services  in  the  chair, — and 

The  Bishop,  in  replying,  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  the  Society  for  the 
pleasm-e  its  meetings  afforded  him.  The  day's  excursion,  he  observed,  had  not 
been  so  fruitful  in  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  as  former  meetings,  because,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  chm'ches  had  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  He 
expressed  his  gi-atification  at  the  satisfactoiy  progi'ess  of  Grantham  Chm-ch — 
towards  which  the  noble  liberality  of  the  town  had  so  largely  assisted  :  he  felt 
certain  that,  when  completed,  it  would  be  a  beautiful  monument  of  art. 

The  Meeting  then  terminated. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  Excm'sionists  started  from  Grantham  at  half- 
past  nine,  the  weather  giving  promise  of  being  more  favourable  than  on  the 
previous  day. 

The  churches  visited  in  this  day's  Excursion  were — Manthoi-pe,  Belton, 
Syston,  Barkston,  Honington,  Carlton,  Normanton,  Cajrthorpe,  Hough, 
Hougham,  Marston,  and  Great  Gonerby. 

The  party  after  leaving  Manthorpe  proceeded  to  Belton  Church,  by  way 
of  Earl  Brownlow's  park,  and  after  a  short  \asit  to  the  mansion,  went  through 
the  gardens  to  the  church.  Besides  throwing  open  his  house  at  Belton  to  the 
Excursionists,  his  Lordship  provided  refreshment  for  them  in  the  newly  erected 
School-room  at  Hough,  and  here  the  visitors  partook  of  his  Lordship's  well- 
timed  hospitality  ;  the  health  of  his  Lordship  being  proposed  by  Archdeacon 
Trollope,  and  cordially  drunk  by  every  one  present. 

On  the  retm-n  of  the  Excursionists  a  large  party  dined  together  at  the 
Corn  Exchange,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Henry  Thorold,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  usual  toasts  were  given  and  acknowledged,  and  the  company  at  eight 
o'clock  adjourned  to  the  Exchange  Hall,  which  was,  if  possible,  more  densely 
crowded  than  on  the  previous  evening. 

Sir  John  Thorold  being  obliged  to  leave  at  an  early  hour,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Massingberd ;  and  after  a  brief  address  from  him 
on  the  objects  and  natm-e  of  the  Society,  Archdeacon  Trollope  described  in  his 
usual  felicitous  manner  the  varied  contents  of  the  Museum.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian,  Roman,  British,  Saxon,  and  later 
antiquities,  exhibited  by  the  Archdeacon.  Sir  John  Thorold  lent  a  very  rare 
and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  books  and  manuscripts.  Some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Chelsea-ware  represented  the  rich  treasures  of  Belton  House.  Nor 
was  Grantham  itself  behindhand  in  the  Exhibition ;  a  very  noticeable  featm-e 
of  it  being  Mr.  Councillor  Hawkins'  magnificent  display  of  Dresden,  Worcester, 
and  porcelain  china.  Mr.  Brewin  contributed  some  valuable  pictm-es  and  a 
fine  collection  of  point-lace.  Added  to  these  treasures  of  art  and  antiquity 
were  many  interesting  architectural  drawings  and  photogi-aphs,  innumerable 
specimens  of  ancient  coinage,  and  rare  and  valuable  weapons  of  primitive  war- 
fare. This  is  but  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  what  may  be  justly  considered 
one  of  the  best  Museums  ever  collected  by  the  Society  at' its  Annual  Meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Archdeacon  for  his  lecture  was  proposed  by  Major 
Moore,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Gilbert. 
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The  Cliairman  briefly  acknowledged  a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  him  by 
the  Mayor,  and  seconded  by  the  Vicar  of  Grantham.  Thus  ended  the  Society's 
Public  Meeting  for  the  year  1867. 


The  work  of  Chm'ch  Restoration  in  this  diocese  still  proceeds  with  the 
utmost  activity.  This  year  has  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Restoration  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding,  of  which  a  detailed  account 
will  be  given  below. 

The  Restoration  of  S.  Wolfran's,  Grantham,  is  progressing  satisfactorily, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 

All  Saints',  Upton. 

The  condition  of  this  church  was  lamentable,  but  through  the  eflforts  of 
the  vicar — the  Rev.  W.  J.  Peacocke — and  his  friends,  it  has  now  been  thoroughly 
and  substantially  repaired  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £1,000.  Part  of  its  walling  has  been  rebuilt,  as  well  as  the  chancel 
arch ;  a  new  roof,  of  nearly  the  same  pitch  as  the  original  one,  spans  the  nave, 
and  the  stonework  of  the  tower  has  been  re-pointed.  Within,  a  very  great 
improvement  has  been  made  by  the  substitution  of  neat  open  benches  for  the 
old  pews,  from  which  also  many  more  sittings  have  been  gained,  and  the  whole 
fabric  is  now  in  a  good  and  creditable  condition. 

CnrECH  OF  THE  Ascension,  Melton  Ross. 

A  comparatively  modern  church,  but  mean,  and  far  too  small  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  has  passed  away,  and  near  its  site  now 
stands  a  larger  and  more  appropriate  successor,  designed  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 
This  exchange  is  a  very  welcome  one  not  only  to  the  parishioners,  but  to  every 
one  who  desires  to  see  the  fabrics  of  all  churches  in  this  diocese  rescued  from 
that  neglected  and  degraded  condition  to  which  so  many  had  been  reduced, 
until  the  present  warm  feeling  in  their  behalf  arose  ;  and  we  gladly  welcome 
the  accession  of  this  chm'ch  to  the  list  of  churches  whose  designs  and  structure 
may  fairly  satisfy  the  promoters  of  such  good  works. 

St.  John  Baptist's,  Holland  Fen. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  new  chm-ch  on  a  new  site  is  required  in  Lincoln- 
shire, but  as  such  a  want  was  severely  felt  in  Holland  Fen,  this  has  been  most 
generously  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  B,  Beridge,  of  Algarkirk,  whose 
munificence  in  behalf  of  churches  and  schools  is  so  well  known.  For  the 
benefit  of  a  district  twelve  miles  from  Algarkirk  Church,  partly  consisting  of 
land  belonging  to  that  parish,  partly  to  Sutterton  and  others,  a  chmxh  has  now 
been  built  in  the  midst  of  it  sufficient  in  all  respects  for  the  use  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, after  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Browning,  of  Stamford,  well  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Pattinson,  of  Ruskington. 

On  imusually  wide  and  solid  foundations,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
character  of  the  fen  soil,  now  rises  an  appropriate  church,  consisting  of  a  south 
porch,  nave  having  bell-cot  for  two  bells  at  its  west  end,  and  a  chancel  with  an 
apsidal  teiTQination.  Externally  it  is  wholly  of  red  brick,  including  even  the 
base  and  window-jamb  mouldings,  but  within  it  is  chiefly  of  white  brick 
relieved  by  bands  of  red  and  gi'ey  brick,  and  paved  with  red  and  black  tiles. 

The  roof  is  of  a  good  pitch,  and  of  the  most  massive  character,  and  the 
pier  caps  of  the  porch  doorway  within  it,  and  chancel  arch  of  excellent  oarved 
brickwork  representing  foliage  in  high  relief,  the  adoption  of  which  is  coming 
into  practice,  as  allowing  so  much  more  scope  for  the  display  of  artistic  skill, 
than  the  simple  use  of  moulded  brick  details.  The  style  of  this  church  is 
simple,  and  perhaps  the  west  elevation  is  the  best.  The  windows  throughout 
are  round-headed,  with  circlets  above  them  composed  of  moulded  bricks,  and 
the  whole  composition,  in  combination  with  the  adjacent  new  schoolhouse, 
is  ver>'  pleasing. 
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Church  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  Dorrington, 

This  cliurch  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  so  much  so  that  its  roof 
had  to  be  partly  covered  by  a  rick  cloth  as  a  supplementary  means  of  protec- 
tion from  the  rain.  Now,  the  whole  fabric  has  been  substantially  repaired 
and  re-roofed  mider  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Parry,  and  a  vestry  is 
added.  Within,  the  seating  is  entirely  new,  and  designed  on  a  proper  prin- 
ciple. The  east  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  at  the  cost  of  J.  Dent, 
Esq. ,  the  principal  landowner  of  Dorriugton ;  and  the  little  west  v^'indow  is 
similarly  adorned  with  glass,  representing  the  patron  saints  of  this  chui'ch, 
through  contributions  collected  by  Mrs.  Sykes. 

St.  Mary's,  Nottixgham. 

Tliose  who  remember  the  appearance  of  this  grand  clim-ch  at  the  time  of 
the  Society's  visit  to  that  town  must  rejoice  v.'hen  they  see  it  now,  and  all  that 
has  been  clone  to  improve  it  since  the  accession  of  the  j)resent  vicar,  the  Rev. 
r.  Morse. 

The  internal  division  of  the  nave  has  been  removed,  the  chancel  repaired 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  open  seats  have  now  been  substituted  for  the  old  pews. 
Here  also  the  beginning  of  a  complete  scheme  for  the  appropriate  adornment 
of  all  the  windows  with  painted  glass  has  been  commenced  by  filling  the  gi:eat 
south  M-indow  of  the  south  transept  with  representations  of  all  Our  Lord's 
parables,  by  Messrs.  Heaton  and  Butler,  while  the  corresponding  one  is  partly 
filled  v.'ith  the  exposition  of  his  miracles. 

By  degi-ees  it  is  hoped  that  all  +lie  nave  windows  will  be  filled  vdth  the 
display  of  subjects  connected  with  tne  Old  Testament  history,  and  those  of 
the  chancel,  v>ath  scenes  from  Om-  Lord's  life  on  earth. 

The  first  named  window  was  so  adorned  by  Messrs.  Smith,  the  wealthy 
bankers,  as  a  memorial  one.  This  is  a  truly  noble  gift  to  the  church  which  it 
adorns,  and  one  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  soon  be  followed  by  others,  x^re- 
sented  by  equally  mmiificent  and  judicious  donors. 

St.  Michael's,  Waddington. 
Originally  this  church,  erected  during  the  thirteenth  century,  was  one  of 
much  beaut}^,  but  it  has  since  been  sadly  maltreated,  and  especially  so  about  a 
century  ago,  when  its  tower  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  Anthin  the  western- 
most bay  of  the  nave  in  a  very  poor  style,  and  to  the  gi-eat  derangement  of  the 
general  proportions  of  the  fabric.  In  addition  to  this  the  bold  foliated  carvings 
of  its  j)illar-caps  and  the  font  were  marred  by  the  application  of  many 
coats  of  paint  and  washes,  the  nave  was  oppressed  by  a  mean  gallery  at  the 
west  end,  and  by  lofty  pews,  and  wi'etched  windows  with  wooden  mullions 
marred  the  aisle  walls.  Although  the  removal  of  the  intrusive  tower  could  not 
be  effected,  for  want  of  means,  and  other  extensive  works  are  postponed,  much 
has  been  done  to  improve  this  chm'ch  through  its  neat  reseating  and  repaving, 
the  taking  down  of  the  above-named  objectionable  gallery,  the  substitution 
of  more  appropriate  windows  for  the  former  ones,  the  restoration  of  the  font, 
and  modification  of  the  pulpit.  In  cleaning  the  stonework  of  this  church,  it 
was  discovered  that  colour  had  been  applied  to  its  more  ornamental  portions, 
such  as  the  pillar  shafts  and  caps,  and  font ;  a  bright  red  colour  having  been 
observed  in  the  recesses  of  their  carvings,  and  dark  blue  upon  their  mouldings. 
The  cost  of  these  works  has  exceeded  £300. 

St.  Nicholas's,  Snitterby. 
The  character  of  the  late  church  at  Snitterby  may  well  be  imagined  from 
its  cost,  -^dz.,  £219,  and  from  the  date  of  its  erection,  1780  ;  tlie  niggard 
spirit  then  prevalent  is  also  sufficiently  testified  by  the  scarcely  credible  fact, 
that  its  builders  thought  it  unnecessary  to  supply  it  either  witli  a  font  or 
pulpit,  although  Ave  may  assimie  that  they  Avere  baptized  Christians  them- 
selves, and  did  desire  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  preached  to  them  at  least 
occasionally. 
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The  new  cliiircli,  of  an  early  Decorated  style,  has  been  erected  from  plans 
provided  by  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  at  a  cost  of  rather  more  than  £900,  and 
is  in  every  respect  a  comely  and  convenient  house  of  worship.  Its  walls  are  of 
stone,  but  lined  with  brickwork,  relieved  by  stone  bands,  and  giving  the 
interior  a  warm  and  sufficiently  ornate  appearance.  In  x^lan  the  fabric  consists 
of  a  porch,  nave,  and  chancel  having  an  apsidal  end ;  the  tower  for  the  i:)resent 
is  only  in  part  erected.  The  chancel  arch  is  adorned  witli  serpentine  shafts,  and 
a  reredos  of  alabaster  and  Caen  stone,  and  constitutes  an  appropriate  ornament 
at  the  east  end.     The  paving  throughout  is  of  Minton's  tiles. 

The  fittings  of  the  chancel  are  of  oak,  the  seating  of  the  nave  is  of  deal.  The 
pidpit  is  a  good  specimen  of  modern  design,  and  the  font,  supported  on  eight 
ser[)entine  pillars,  was  presented  by  a  late  parishioner  of  the  incumbent — the 
Eev.  E.  E.  Warner,  through  whose  exertions  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  this 
charming  little  parish  church.  The  lectern,  altar-cloth,  kneeling  cushions,  and 
books,  are  offerings  from  various  friends  of  the"  church. 

Chuech  of  SS.  Maey  and  Nicholas,  Spalding. 

At  length  the  great  work  of  restoring  this  grand  old  church  has  been 
brought  to  a  very  successfid  conclusion.  The  Avorks,  begun  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  have  always  been  most  carefully  watched  over  by 
his  son,  the  Eev.  Edward  ]\Ioore,  the  present  incimibent  of  Spalding,  by  whom 
also  they  are  subsequently  brought  to  a  close.  • 

The  best  architect  for  building  or  restoring  churches  was  employed  to 
prepare  the  plans,  Adz. ,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  best  materials  and  workman- 
ship have  alone  been  used.  The  residt  is  most  gratifying,  and  noAv  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  fabric  is  thrown  open  and  reseated,  all  the  chancel  windows 
are  filled  with  richly  glowing  painted  glass,  and  the  great  west  window  with 
calmer  and  less  attractive,  but  perhaps  with  better  toned  glass  as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  higlily  respected  incmnbent,  but  little  more,  if  anything,  seems 
wanting  to  complete  the  thorough  restoration  of  this  chm"ch  and  its  appropriate 
adornment ;  whence  we  may  hope  shortly  to  see  the  completion  of  another  good 
work  at  Sjialding,  viz.,  a  second  chm'ch  supplemental  to  the  parent  one,  and 
for  which  there  is  so  much  need. 

St.  Peter's,  Aisthoepe. 

A  great  boon  has  been  conferred  upon  the  parishioners  of  Aisthorpe  by 
the  entu-e  rebuilding  of  their  chm-ch,  through  the  liberality  of  the  incumbent, 
the  Eev.  E.  W.  Otter.  There  is  nothing  to  regi'et  in  the  loss  of  the  preceding 
fabric,  which  was  miserable  in  character,  while  its  successor  is  a  substantial  and 
appropriate  building.  A  little  more  liberty  has  been  taken  with  some  of  the 
featm-es  than  we  should  have  allowed  in  designing  a  church  on  strict  mediaeval 
principles ;  but  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  the  architect,  has  supplied  a  good,  comely,  and 
serviceable  climTh  for  the  parish  of  Aisthorpe,  for  which  we  feel  grateful  to 
him, — and  the  more  so,  as  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lincolnshire  so  many 
chm'ches  have  been  wholly  or  partly  rebuilt  in  a  way  which  even  ordinary 
observers  remark  upon  Avith  deep  regi-et. 

St.  Peter-at-Aeches,  Lincoln. 

Dming  the  last  year  the  interior  of  this  church  has  undergone  extensive 
repau-s.  The  old  and  dilapidated  ceilings  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  have 
been  removed,  and  new  ones  of  suitable  character  have  been  put  up  :  care  has 
been  taken  to  secure  free  ventilation  through  openings  in  the  ceilings  w^hich 
commimicate  Avith  the  toAver.  The  central  ceilings  and  arches  have  been 
relieved  AA'ith  coloured  designs  suitable  to  the  arcliitectm-e,  and  the  apsidal 
chancel  has  been  tastefully  decorated,  so  as  to  harmonize  AA'ith  the  rest  of  the 
chm-ch.  The  application  of  cololir  to  this  church  has  sheAvn  that  buildings, 
which  are  in  themselves  unattractive,  may  be  rendered  not  only  cheerful,  bxit 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  cliurchlike  in  effect.  The  decorations  have  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wallhead,  of  Lincoln. 
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The  restoration  of  the  following  chiu'ches  : — St.  Wolfran,  Grantham, 
St.  Mary  and  Holy  Rood,  Donington,  and  St.  Mary  and  St.  Gabriel,  Binbrooke, 
is  now  in  progi-ess,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  works  will  be  given  in  a 
succeeding  volume. 


STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUI^TS 

For  the  Year  1867. 


Receipts. 

£  s.  d. 
Balance  in  hand,  January 

1,  1867 168  9  5 

Subscriptions   95  8  6 

Entrances 2  0  0 

Composition 10  10  0 

Interest     6  0  4 


£282     8     3 


Payments. 

£ 

Rent 10 

Fires 1 

Curator's  Salary  5 

Stamps  and  Parcels     2 

Wish,  for  binding    4 

Subscription  returned 0 

Heckington  Chm-ch     20 

Normanton  ditto     10 

Brookes  &  Vibert 52 

Hill   2 

"Whitemoor  Church 5 

Expenses  by  Secretary    ...  7 

Edwards    0 

Balance  in  hand  ...  161 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

3 

9 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

£282     8     3 
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XV. 


EULES. 


1.  That  tlie  object  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design, 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
architectural  remains,  and  to  im- 
prove, as  far  as  may  be,  the  character 
of  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

2.  That  the  Society  shall  bear  the 
title  of  "  The  Architectural  Society  for 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln." 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
patrons,  president,  vice-presidents, 
treasurer,  and  secretaries ;  honorary 
and  ordinary  members. 

4.  That  new  members  be  proposed 
and  seconded  by  two  members  of  the 
Society,  either  by  letter  or  personally, 
at  one  of  the  committee  meetings,  and 
balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting  by  the 
members  present :  one  black  ball  in  five 
to  exclude.  That  honorary  members 
be  elected  at  the  general  meetings,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  committee  only. 

5.  That  each  member  pay  ten  shil- 
lings on  his  admission,  as  an  entrance 
fee,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  to  be  con- 
sidered due  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year.  But  that  the  committee 
shall  have  poAver  to  dispense  with 
the  entrance  fee.  That  any  member 
paying  ten  pounds  in  one  sum  be 
considered  as  a  life  member,  and  freed 
from  all  further  payments.  That 
if  any  member's  subscription  be  in 
arrear  for  one  year,  his  name  may, 
after  due  notice  given,  be  removed 
from  the  lists  of  the  Society  ;  and 
that  no  member  shall  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  his  privileges  as  such 
whilst  his  subscription  is  in  arrear. 


6.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  committee,  composed 
of  the  oflicers  of  the  Society  ;  all  rural 
deans  and  professional  architects, 
being  members  of  the  Society,  and 
not  less  than  twelve  ordinary  members, 
who  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  of  whom  one-third  at 
least  shall  have  been  members  of  the 
committee  diu-ing  the  preceding  year. 

7.  That  the  fimds  of  the  Society 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  shall  apply  the  same,  first, 
to  the  discharge  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Society ;  and  after-vfards, 
to  the  increase  of  the  collections  of  the 
Society,  or  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of 
churches. 

8.  That  no  grant  be  made  to  any 
church  of  which  the  plans  have  not 
been  laid  before  the  committee,  and 
sanctioned  by  them  ;  and  that  no 
grant  of  money  be  made,  except  where 
notice  shall  have  been  given  at  the 
previous  committee  meeting  that  such 
a  gi'ant  will  be  proposed. 

9.  That  the  committee  meet  at 
Lincoln  on  the  first  Friday  in  January, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  every  alternate 
month  throughout  the  year,  at  1  o'clock. 
That  three  members  be  a  quorum ;  and 
that  the  committee  have  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  and  also  to  make  and 
amend  bye-laws, 

10.  That  the  Society  shall  hold 
one  public  meeting  in  the  com-se 
of  each  year,  and  that  the  committee 
shall  have  power  to  fix  the  places  of 
meeting,  and  to  make  aU  necessary 
ari-angements  connected  witli  those 
meetings. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 


IN  THE  SOCIETY'S  LIBEAEY. 


Those  marked  thus 


are  not  to  he  taken  out  of  the  Society's  7'oom  ;  +  lost,  or  in 
circulation. 


Anastatic    Process,     Descrii^tion    of. 

Pamphlet.  8vo. 
Anastatic  Sketches.  4to. 
Ancient  Britons,  Remains  of,  Lincoln 
andSleaford;  by  Dr.  Oliver.  12mo. 
Anderson,  Sir  Charles,  Ancient  Models, 
or  Hints  on  Church  Building.  1 2mo. 
Anderson's  Handbook  of  Lincolnshire. 

18mo. 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Proceedings 

of  the  Society  of. 
Archeeologia  Cantiana,  or  Trans,  of  the 

Kent  Arch.  Society.     8vo.,  cloth. 
Archfeological  Institute,  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  at 
AVinchester.     1845. 
York.     1846. 
Norwich.     1847. 
Lincoln.     1848. 
Salisbury.     1849. 
Bristol.     1851. 
6  vols.     8vo. 
Archaeological  Journal,  from  the  com- 
mencement in  1844.     13  vols.,  and 
continued  in  numbers. 
Archfeol.  Journal.     No.  63.     1859.  _ 
Architects,  Report  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British,  for  1853. 
Architecture,  Domestic,  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     By  T.  Hudson  Turner  and 
J.H.Parker.    2  vols.  8vo.    1851-53. 
Architectm-al  Quarterly  Review.  No.  1. 
Architectural  Topography  of  England. 
8vo. 

Diocese  of  Oxford.     1  vol. 
Oxfordshire.     Large  paper. 
Bedfordshire,     Huntingdonshire, 
and  Cambridgeshire.    In  i)arts. 
Architectiu-al  Sketches  in Worcestersh.,  ^ 

&c.,  by  J.  S.  Walker. 
Architectiu'al  Terms,  Glossary  of,  by 

J.  H.  Parker. 
*Associated    Architectural    Societies' 
Reports  and  Papers.     3  vols.     8vo. 
1850-51.     Continuous. 
Barr's  Anglican  Church  Architectiu'e. 

12mo. 
Bedford's  (Rev.  W.  K.  R.)  Blazon  of 

Episcopacy,  1858. 
Bedfordshire — Architectural  and  Arch- 
seological  Notes,  published  bj"  Archi- 
tectural Society.     Pamphlet.     8vo. 


Belvoir  Castle,  History  of,  by  Rev.  I. 
EUer. 

Berkshire,  Yiews,  Elevations,  Sections, 
and  details  of  Shottesbrooke  Church. 
Small  folio. 

Bigge,  Rev.  H.  J. ,  on  the  Warming  of 
Churches.     Pamphlet.     8vo. 

Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  by  Bedford.  8vo. 

Bloxam,    Matthew  H.,   Principles   of 
Gothic  Architecture.      Foui'th  and 
.  Ninth  Editions.     1849. 

tBloxam,  Paper  on  Monuments.  8vo. 
1849. 

tBloxam,  on  Conventual  Arrange- 
ments.    12mo. 

Boston,  History  and  Antiquities  of. 
By  Pishey  Thompson.  New  and 
enlarged  edition.     8vo,     1856. 

Boswell's  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales.     2  vols,  folio. 

Boutell's  (Rev.  C. )  Monumental  Brasses 
and  Slabs :  an  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Notice  of  the  Incised  Mo- 
numental ]\Iemorials  of  the  ]\Iiddle 
Ages.     Royal  8vo. 

*BouteU's  Monumental  Brasses  of  Eng- 
land.    Large  paper,  folio. 

The  same.     Small  paper,  Svo. 

Boutell's  Christian  Monuments  in 
England  and  Wales.    Parts  1  and  2. 

Bowman's  ReliqujB  Antique  Ebora- 
censes.     Parts  1  and  2.     4to. 

Brandon's  Analysis  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture.    2  vols.     4to. 

Brandon's  Parish  Churches.  Royal  8vo. 

Brandon's  Open  Timber  Roofs.     4to. 

^Brasses,  a  List  of  Moniimental.   Svo. 

tBrasses,  Manual  of  Monumental.  Ox- 
ford.    8vo.     1848. 

Brasses,  Illustrations  of  Monumental. 
CCS.  5  Nos.  4to.  (2nd  No. 
wanting. ) 

Brasses,  of  Northamptonshire.  By 
Franklin  Hudson.     Part  1.     4to. 

Brasses,  Medireval.  Maughan  &  Fowler. 

not  bound. 
Brasses,    Sepulchral,    English,    alpha- 
betically arranged  in  counties.     By 
Mr.  Justin  Simpson.  8vo.  Stamford, 
1857. 
Bridlington  Priory  Ch.,  by  Pritchett. 
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Bristol  and  "West  of  England  Society, 

Reports  of.     1840,  1844,  7,  8,  9. 
Buckinghamshire,  Records  of.      8vo. 

Continuous. 
Builder,  The,  from  1844.      (Vol.  for 

1843  wanting.)     Continuous. 
Cambrian  Archseol.  Soc,  Transactions 

of. 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
Cambridge  Arcliit.  &  Archeeol.  Society, 

Rules  and  Members. 
+Cambridge,    Maiden's    Account     of 

King's  College  Chapel.     8vo. 
tCambridgc,  Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre. 

1844. 
Cambridge,     Paley's     Ecclesiologist's 

Guide    to     the    Churches     round. 

12mo. 
Cambridgeshire    and    Isle    of    Ely, 

Churches  of.     Nos.  1  to  7.     8vo. 
Cambridgeshire — Ely  Cathedral,  Guide 

to.     12mo. 
Cambridge   Camden   Society,    Trans- 
actions of.     Parts  1  to  3.     4to. 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Reports  of. 

1840,  1844,  7,  8,  9. 
Cambridge  Architect.  Society,  Report. 

1851. 
Canterbury   Cathedral,    Select   Views 

of,  with  Plan,  &c.      By  C.  Wild; 

with   Historical  Account.       Folio. 

1807. 
Capgrave's  Chronicle  of  England. 
Capgrave's  de  Illustribus  Henricis. 
Carter's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Eccle- 
siastical Costumes.     8vo. 
Chester  Archit.  &  Archteol.  Journal. 
Chichester  Cathedral,  Boxgi-ave  Priory, 
'f    and  Shoreham. 
Ditto,  Archit.  History  of,  by  "Willis, 

Petit,  and  Sharpe.     1  vol. 
Christian  Monuments  in  England  and 

"Wales.     8vo. 
Christian   Memorials,   by  Theophilus 

Smith.     1  vol.     4to. 
Chronicon  Monasterii  de   Abingdon. 

2  copies. 
Chronologie  der  Deutsch  Mittelalter- 

lichen  Baukunst.     Folio.     2  nos. 
*Chiu-ches   of  the   Middle   Ages,    by 

Bowman     and    Crowther.       Royal 

folio.       2  vols. 
Church  Pamphlets  (published  by  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society),  in  one  vol. 

8vo. 
Church  Architecture,  by  Saml.  Sharpe. 
Church    Building   Society,    Quarterly 

Reports  of  1849—54. 
Crosses,    Ancient,    in    Cornwall,    by 

Blight.    1  vol. 


Croyland  Abbey,  Some  Account  of ; 
from  the  MSS.  and  Drawings  of 
Dr.  Stukeley,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Gresley. 
4to.     Pamph. 

Cumming's  Runic  and  other  Remains 
in  Isle  of  Man. 

Danorum,  Gesta  et  Vestigia,  by  E. 
Pontoppidanus.     3  vols.     8vo. 

Denmark,  Primeval  Antiq. ,  by"Worsaae. 

Directory,  Post  Office,  Lincolnshire. 

Ditto,  Derby,  Notts,  Leicester,  and 
Rutland. 

Dolman's  Ancient  Pulpits.     4to. 

*Doomsday    Book    for   Lincolnshire.  _ 
Facmnile. 

Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  Rich.  II.  to  Hen.  VIII., 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Glossary  of 
Architectm-e,  in  2  parts  (or  vols.), 
8vo. ,  cloth.  The  first  part  is  arranged 
in  subjects,  as  the  Town  House,  the 
Hall,  the  Chapel,  the  Gate-Itouse, 
&c. ;  the  second  i^art  being  a  topo- 
graphical arrangement — in  Counties 
— of  the  various  existing  Remains, 
with  descriptions.  The  above  two 
parts  constitute  "Vol.  III."  of  the 
series,  as  commenced  by  Mr.  Hudson 
Turner. 

Doncaster,  Ruined  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson. 

Dorchester  Abbey,  Church  of,  Oxon, 
by  Parker.     8vo.     1845. 

Ditto,  Re-issue  of,  with  additions.  1860. 

+Down  and  Connor  Archaeological 
Society,  Reports.     1844-5. 

Dryden  on  Church  Music.  Pamphlet. 
1854. 

Dryden  on  Repairing  and  Refitting  Old 
Churches.     Pamphlet.     1854. 

Druidical  Remains  at  Croft  HiU, 
Leicestersh. ,  by  J.  S.  "Walker.  2 
copies. 

*Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 
enlarged  by  John  Caley,  Esq.,  Sir 
Hy.  Ellis,  and  the  Rev.  Bulkeley 
Bandinel.  8  vols.  Folio.  "With 
engravings,  plans,  &c. 

tDunken  on  British  Archseological 
Association.     Pamphlet. 

Early  English  Style,  on  the  Origin  of; 
by  Rev.  C.  Terrot.     MS.     4to. 

East  Anglian.     Continuous. 

Ecclesiologist,  from  the  commence- 
ment in  1841,  and  continued.    8vo. 

Ecclesiology,  Handbook  of.     12mo. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  Life  of. 

tEltham,  Historia  Monasterii  de. 

Ely  Cathedral,  Archseological  Guide  to. 
Pamph. 
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^Emblem  of  Saints.  Husenwatli.  12mo. 
^Embroidery,  Ancient.    2  Parts,  folio. 
Essex  Ai'chseological  Society.    Vol.  I., 
continiious. 

Among  the  contents  are.  The  Walls  of  Col- 
chester ;  Roman  Remains  at  Chelmsford  and 
Coggeshall;  Sphynx  at  Colchester;  Frescoes 
at  East  Ham  Church  ;  Hediugham  Castle  and 
Church,  and  the  De  Veres ;  Maplestead  Round 
Chiu'ch  ;  Extracts  fi'om  Diary,  temp  Jas.  II., 
&c. 

Fasciculi  Zizanioruni,  (Wyclif). 

*rergusson's  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Arcbitectm-e,  with  850  cuts.  2  vols. 
8vo.     1855. 

Floriated  Ornament ;  by  A.  W.  Pugin. 
4to. 

French's  Remarks  on  the  Minor  Acces- 
sories to  the  Services  of  the  Church. 

Gaddersby  Church,  and  Remarks  on 
the  Ecclesiology  of  East  Groscote. 

Gainsburgh,  History  of;  by  A.  Stark. 
8vo.     1817. 

+Gibbs'  Designs  for  Christian  Memo- 
rials.   1857. 

Glass  Painting,  Enquiiy  into  difference 
of  style.     2  vols.     8vo. 

Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian, 
Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture.    3  vols.     8vo.     1850. 

Gloucestershire — Rev.  J.  L.  Petit's  Ac- 
coimt  of  Tewkesbuiy  Abbey.  8vo. 
1848. 

Grantham,  Historical  Notes  on;  by 
Rev.  B.  Sti-eet.     1857. 

*Gruner's  (Lewis's)  Fresco  Decorations 
and  Stuccoes  of  Churches  and  Palaces 
in  Italy,  during  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  Large  folio.  1854.  With 
a  4to.  vol.  of  Descriptions,  including 
Hittorf  s  Essay  on  Arabesques. 

Hawton,Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  the  Chancel  of  All  Saints',  at. 

Head-stones  and  Tomb-stones  ;  by 
Members  of  the  Worcester  Archseol. 
Society. 

Headstones  and  Tombstones.  By  Mero: 
bers  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Arch. 
Society. 

Herald  andGenealogist,  The,  in  monthly 
nos.,  commenced  Oct.,  1862  ;  contd. 

Index  to  Heralds'  Visitations  in  the 
British  Museum;  by  R.  Sims.  8vo. 
1849. 

Index  of  Rubbings  of  Brasses  from 
Lincolnshire. 

Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  C.C.  S.  4to. 
First  and  Second  Series. 

Kilpeck  Church,  Herefordshire,  Lewis's 
Description  of.     Small  folio. 


Kirkstead,   Architectural  Description 

of  St.  Leonard's  Church.  Small  fo. 
Knight's  (H.  G.)  Normans  in  Sicily. 

8vo.     1838. 
Knight's  (H.  G. )  Saracenic  and  Norman 

Remains,  to  illustrate  the  "Normans 

in  Sicily. "     Folio. 
*Knight's(H.  G.)  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 

tectm-e  of  Italy,  from  the  time  of 

Constantine.  2  vols.  Royal  folio. 
Leicester  Abbey.  By  J.Thompson.  1855. 
Leicester  Castle,  Accoimt  of,  by  James 

Thompson.     8vo. 
^'Leicester,  St.  Martin's  Chm-ch,  Chron. 

of,  by  T.  North. 
Leicestershire — Eller's  History  of  Bel- 

voii"  Castle.     8vo. 
Leicestershire — Alford's    Account    of 
•    Wymeswold  Church.     8vo. 
Leicestershire,   Arcliit.   and  Archseol. 

Society  of. 
Lelandi  CoUectanea.  6  vols.  8vo.  1774. 
lichfield,  Ecclesiastical  Soc.  of.  Report. 

1846. 
Lincoln   Cathedral,    Bp.   Sanderson's 

Survey  of.     8vo.    1641. 
Lincolnshire — Associated  Societies'Re- 

ports,  Papers,  &c.     1850  to  1856. 

The  folloicing  are  among  the  contents,  viz., 
1850  :  Sir  C.  Anderson  on  Stained  Glass;  Rev. 
F.  P.  Lowe  on  Low-side  "Windows,  and  on 
Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Louth;  Rev. 
Gr.  A.  Poole  on  Brixworth  Church. — 1851:  Sir 
C.  Anderson  on  Local  Peculiarities  of  Church 
Ai-chitecture ;  Rev.  G-.  Atkinson  on  Stow 
Church;  Rev.  W.  Moore,  D.D.,  on  the  Great 
Level  of  the  Feus;  Dr.  Cammack  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  Spalding ;  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  on 
Churches  of  Spalding  and  Weston,  and  on 
Wykham  Chapel.  — 1852 :  M.  H.  Bloxam, 
Esq.,  on  Churchyard  Monuments ;  G.  G. 
Place,  Esq.,  on  Heckington  Church ;  ReV? 
F.  P.  Lowe  on  Thornton  Abbey,  and  on 
Open  Seats;  C.  Kirk,  Esq.,  on  Churches 
of  Sleaford,  Sempringham,  &c.— 1853 :  Rev. 
J.  F.  Dimock  on  Dates  of  Consecration  of 
Churches  being  no  Proof  of  Date  of  Erec- 
tion ;  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  on  the  Domus 
Jnclusi;  P.  Thompson,  Esq.,  on  the  Early 
Commerce  of  Boston ;  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  on 
Vaults,  Flat  Ceilings,  &c.— 1854:  Sir  C.  An- 
derson on  Monumental  Sculpture;  Rev.  F.  P. 
Lowe  on  Gokewell  Nunneiy. — 1855:  Rev.  E. 
Moore  on  Croylaud  Abbey. 

Lincolnshire,  History  of.  (Saunders  & 
Allen.)     2  vols.     4to.     1834. 

Lincolnshire,  Photogi-aphic  Views  in 
(by  Bolton),  viz. :  Manor  House  at 
N.  Carlton;  Torksey Castle,  2 views; 
Somerton  Castle,  2  views ;  Stow 
Church  ;  Temple  Bruer  ;  Lincoln 
Cathedral — Cloisters,  2  views ;  ditto, 
N.  Transept ;  Oriel  from  John  of 
Gaunt's  House. 
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Lincolnshire,  Papers  on,  in  Associated 
Societies'  Reports,  1857,  viz.:  On 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Lincolnshire;  bytheRev.E.Trollope. 
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The  Report 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  your  Committee  have  it  in  their  power  to  con- 
gi-atulate  the  Members  of  this  Society  upon  the  satisfactory  condition  which  it 
has  maintained  throughout  the  past  year.  Its  numbers  have  continued  to 
increase,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  several «  and  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness is  they  hope  enlarged.  The  finances  are  also  in  a  prosperous  state,  and 
when  some  bills  Avhich  properly  belong  to  the  past  year  have  been  discharged 
there  will  still  remain  a  considerable  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society. 

Upon  the  elevation  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Trollope  to  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Stow,  it  was  feared  that  he  would  resign  the  duties  of  Editor  of  the 
Societies'  Volume,  whose  publication  he  has  so  long  and  ably  superintended. 
While  recording  their  sense  of  his  valuable  services,  your  Committee  have 
further  the  gi'atification  of  stating  that  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  will  continue  to 
oversee  the  publication  of  the  volume,  with  the  title  of  General  President  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Associated  Societies.  At  the  time  of  making  this  alter- 
ation, the  opportunity  was  embraced  to  pass  certain  resolutions  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  General  Editor,  especially  refening  to  the  earlier  and  more 
punctual  delivery  of  papers  and  other  matter  intended  to  appear  in  the  volume. 

In  the  Report  of  last  year  mention  was  made  of  a  General  Index  to  the  first 
eight  volumes  of  our  united  publication.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  MSS. 
of  this  work  has  been  completed ;  and,  having  been  approved  by  your  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  received  by  the  Editor,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  When 
published,  it  will  be  distributed  to  each  Member  of  the  several  Societies 
together  with  the  forthcoming  volume  for  1867. 

Air.  Lunn's  account  of  the  Ecclesiology  of  the  Riu'al  Deanery  of  Boro'- 
bridge,  ordered  to  be  printed,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  Members,  from  v/hom 
it  has  received  general  commendation.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to 
the  author  for  the  careful  collection  of  many  interesting  details;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  work  worthy  to  be,  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  the  forerunner  and  type 
of  a  series  of  similar  handbooks. 
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We  come  now  to  speak  of  tlie  Annual  Excursion,  which  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  was  a  marked  success.  The  Members  joining  in  it  arrived 
by  train  at  Leybm-n  in  AYensleydale  shortly  before  noon,  and  were  at  once 
transferred  to  the  carriages  in  attendance.  The  first  place  visited  was  Wensley 
Church,  where  the  Society  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  Rector,  the  Honble. 
and  Rev.  T.  0.  Powlett.  For  some  valuable  information  respecting  this  building 
om^  readers  are  referred  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  Societies'  publications.  The  tower, 
built  in  the  last  century,  has  evidently  repeated  the  massive  proportions  of  an 
Eiirly  English  or  perhaps  Norman  predecessor ;  and  no  greater  improvement 
could  be  recommended  than  to  replace  its  windows  and  those  of  the  west  ends 
of  the  aisles  by  others  ha\dng  tracery  in  accordance  with  the  older  parts  of  the 
present  fabric.  Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  inspection  of  the  beautiful 
woodwork  in  this  chm'ch,  some  of  which  bears  the  date  of  1527  ;  of  the 
magnificent  brass  of  Flemish  workmanship,  commemorating  Sir  Simon  de 
Wenslagh,  Rector,  circa  1390 ;  and  of  some  fragments  of  very  early  (?  Saxon) 
tombstones  preserved  in  the  vestry. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been  presented  to  the  Rector  for  his 
courtesy,  the  route  was  resumed  across  the  Yore  to  Middleham.  Here,  the 
Rector,  Rev.  M.  C.  Booty,  met  the  Members,  and  accompanied  them  in  their 
examination  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  Formerly  the  great  northern  stronghold 
of  the  ISTevilles,  its  remains  yet  present  a.bunclant  evidence  of  its  importance. 
The  almost  rectangular  keep  of  enormous  solidity  is  divided  lengtliAvise  after 
the  fashion  of  other  Norman  keeps ;  and  although  the  outer  defences,  Avhich 
are  of  Decorated  date,  have  suffered  much  more  from  the  effects  of  war  and  the 
elements,  yet  their  gi-eat  strength  and  the  excellence  of  mediaeval  builders' 
work  are  manifested  in  huge  blocks  of  masonry  which  have  fallen  without 
being  broken  up. 

The  next  halt  was  sounded  at  Jervaulx  Abbey.  Here,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  a  nimiber  of  beautiful  facsimile 
drawings  of  the  ancient  Encaustic  Pavements  of  the  church  were  exhibited. 
They  were  drawn  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Ward,  Rector  of 
Wath.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  tiles  originally  formed  several  large 
diamond-shaped  patterns  disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  floor ;  and  some  of 
them  at  least  were  monumental,  a  form  of  memorial  which,  it  is  suggested, 
might  be  happily  revived  in  om'  own  times. 

The  luncheon  was  served  at  Bedale ;  after  which  the  church  was  inspected 
imder  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Beresford,  the  Rector.  The  turret- 
staircase  of  the  tower  once  had  a  portcullis  guarding  its  lower  entrance. 
Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  stained  glass  by  Wailes,  Avhich  exemplifies 
in  a  very  marked  wa}^,  the  gi'eat  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  this 
branch  of  art.  The  fine  monuments,  the  east  -wdndow  of  the  north  aisle, 
unique  in  its  tracery,  and  the  "  Beverley-stud "  moulding  in  the  north  arcade 
are  other  points  of  interest  in  this  handsome  church. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on  the  27th  November, 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum,  the  use  of  which  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  had  with  great  liberality  granted  for  the  occasion.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Hey  occupied  the  chair.  Tlie  first  business  of  the  meeting  referred 
to  a  resolution,  subsequently  adopted,  to  the  eftect  that  "The  Sheffield 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society"  should  be  received  into  union  with 
the  Yorkshire  Architectm-al  Society,  the  members  of  each  according  to  those 
of  either  the  like  privileges  in  respect  of  meetings,  &c.  The  establishment  of 
this  Society  will,  your  Committee  believe,  largely  tend  to  promote  the  objects 
Avhich  you  have  most  at  heart  in  a  district  where  hitherto  little  interest  has 
been  excited  on  such  topics. 

After  the  presentation  of  books  and  the  election  of  new  Members,  the 
Rev.  G.  Guest  was  called  on  to  read  a  paper  On  the  History  mid  Antiquities 
of  All  Saints'  Church,  North-street,  Yo^-k,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kerry.  The  next 
paper  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Raine,  entitled  A  Notice  of  some  Early 
Momtments  in  Conisbro'  Church,  Doncaster.  Both  these  interesting  papers 
will  be  published  in  the  next  volume ;  and  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary 
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here  to  say  more  concerning  tliem.  As  a  third  paper,  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe  read 
a  part  of  the  Introductory  Preface  to  the  Index,  of  which  mention  has  been 
abeady  made. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Mr.  Raine's  paper,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  have  photograj)hs  taken  of  the  massier  coped  monument  in  Conisbro'  Church. 
By  the  aid  of  these,  Messrs.  Newbald  and  Stead  have  been  able  to  produce  the 
lithogi-aphs  with  which  the  paper  will  be  accompanied.  Very  gladly  would 
your  Committee  have  availed  themselves  of  similar  means  to  reproduce  in 
colours  the  curious  window  in  All  Saints'  Church  representative  of  "The  xv 
Last  Days."  Considerations  as  to  the  costliness  of  printing  from  the  number 
of  stones  required  have,  however,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  design ;  but 
they  venture  to  suggest  that  the  publication  of  some  smaller  examples  of  stained 
glass  as  a  typical  series  might  be  undertaken  with  advantage  to  this  Society. 
Few  cities  can  compete  with  York  in  the  extent,  variety,  ■  and  value  of  the 
materials  at  hand  for  such  a  work. 

The  Committee  regret  that  they  have  met  with  no  response  to  the  offer  of 
prizes  made  by  this  Society  to  Art  Workmen  competing  in  articles  of  wood 
carving.  Without  again  attempting  to  explain  this  inertness,  they  would 
recommend  a  further  trial  during  the  present  year,  retaining  the  same  subject, 
which  may  be  done  at  a  comparatively  slight  cost  for  advertisements.  The 
want  among  Avorkmen  of  power  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  architect,  and 
to  carry  out  his  Avishes,  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  pleasure  is  therefore 
enhanced  with  which  they  record  an  instance  of  the  possession  of  this  faculty 
in  a  high  degree,  in  Mr.  Holmes,  of  this  city,  whose  iron-work  pulpit  in  the 
new  chm-ch  at  Selby  has  proved  him  to  be  capable  of  advancing  to  the  fore- 
most rank  of  Art  Workmen. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  more  than  once  drawn  to  the 
condition  of  the  glass  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  this  city.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  extremely  insecure  in  consequence  of  the  Aveakness  of  the  leading : 
and  graduall}'-,  but  all  too  quickly,  it  is  disappearing,  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather,  by  accident  or  mischief,  and  sometimes  by  the  action  of  the  restorer. 
It  Avould  be  a  Avork  Avorthy  of  this  Society  to  initiate  some  agi-eement  among 
its  members  as  to  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  ancient  glass ;  and  next  to  bring  its  whole  influence  to  bear  in 
carrjang  them  into  practice.  For  present  use,  probably  it  would  be  best  to 
recommend  to  those  Avho  have  these  valuable  remains  in  charge,  that  the  glass 
should  be  protected  externally  either  by  Avire-work  guards,  or,  as  at  the  Minster, 
b}^  strong  AA'hite  glass.  For  the  future,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  old 
glass  when  about  to  be  cleaned  and  releaded  should  be  replaced  exactly  in  the 
same  position.  The  only  reason  that  Avould  warrant  the  removal  of  the  smallest 
piece  should  be  the  certainty  that  it  was  to  be  restored  to  its  original  place. 
It  rarely  happens  that  glass  which  has  been  "restored"  affords  any  satisfactory 
indication  of  its  pristine  condition ;  too  often  it  ceases  to  be  of  value  as  a 
genuine  mediaeval  Avork.  Examples  of  the  best  and  worst  forms  of  restoration 
may  be  found  in  York,  and  Avill  readily  recur  to  the  memory  of  our  Members. 

The  foUoAving  is  a  list  of  Church-Avork  effected  in  the  Diocese,  dming  the 
past  year,  as  far  as  the  information  supplied  to  us  will  alloAV : — 

Beverley  Minster. — Since  the  commencement  of  the  restoration  of  the 
interior,  in  September,  1866,  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  the 
nave  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  yelloAv-Avash  Avith  AA'hich  the  walls  were 
covered  has  been  carefully  removed  AA^ithout  injmy  to  the  original  surface  of 
the  stone.  The  Purbeck  shafts  in  the  clerestory  and  triforium  have  been  re- 
polished.  The  vaulting  has  been  repaired  in  many  places  where  it  Avas  inse- 
cure, the  bosses  regilded,  and  a  rich  pattern  of  chocolate  and  salmon-colour 
in  the  spandrils  around  them  has  been  accurately  reproduced.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  church  the  soil  has  been  removed  for  a  considerable  distance  where 
it  had  accumulated  above  the  level  of  the  floor  Avithin. 

Clifton,  York  (SS.  Philip  and  James,) — Has  been  erected  for  the  suburb  of 
Clifton  by  general  subscription.     The  architect,  Mr.  G.  F.  Jones.     The  church 
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is  designed  to  accommodate  five  hundred,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
transept,  aisles,  west  tower,  vestry,  and  organ  chamber.  The  roof  is  single 
span  of  28  feet  6  inches  ;.  nave,  71  feet  in  length  ;  chancel,  34  feet  by  21  feet. 
The  toAver,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  is  90  feet  in  height,  and  contains 
four  tAvo-light  belfry  windows.  The  nave  has  plain  lancet  windows,  with  plate 
tracery  in  those  of  the  gables.  The  principal  entrance  is  under  the  tower  by  a 
deeply  recessed  door  on  the  south  side.  The  cost  of  the  chm*ch  is  about  £4000, 
and  is  built  of  brick,  faced  with  Bradford  stone  and  Ancaster  stone  dressings. 
The  roof  is  slated,  and  all  the  wood-work  of  Memel  timber.  Seats  open,  and 
one -half  free.  Pulpit  and  reading  desk  is  of  oak.  A  superior  organ  has  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Bryceson,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  about  £300,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  hang  a  peal  of  six  bells,  by  Warner. 

Conisbro',  near  Doncaster  ( S.  Peter's). — This  exceedingly  interesting  and 
ancient  church  has  undergone  veiy  extensive  alterations,  and  some  of  its 
original  features,  undoubtedly  Saxon,  have  unfortunately  disajjpeared.  A 
separate  account,  with  explanatory  diagrams,  will  probably  appear  in  a  future 
volume. 

Deivshury  (All  Saints' ). — Great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  this 
church  by  a  few  simple  changes  of  arrangement.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
have  been  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  (reduced  to  more  seemly 
dimensions)  have  been  placed,  the  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  entrance. 

Golcar  ( S.  John). — The  chancel  in  this  church  has  been  gi-eatly  improved 
during  the  year.  New  stalls  have  been  put  in,  and  {he  floor  laid  with  IVIinton's 
tiles.     Cost  of  the  alterations  and  improvements  £350. 

Halifax  ( S.  James's  Church). — In  addition  to  sundry  improvements 
carried  out  in  this  church,  upwards  of  two  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  £1250,  in  an  outlying  part  of  the  district,  and  schools  are  in 
course  of  erection,  designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  which  will  cost  about  £2000. 

Heworth  (  Holy  Trinity). — Architect,  Mr.  G.  F.  Jones.  The  foimdation  stone 
was  laid  on  the  14th  of  September,  by  Sir  Trevor  Wheeler,  Lady  Wheeler 
being  the  promoter  and  chief  contributor,  aided  by  a  few  subscribers.  As  this 
church  is  still  in  course  of  erection,  we  reserve  a  detailed  notice  of  it  for  our 
next  volume. 

Leeds  ( S.  Mattliew's). — A  reredos  has  been  erected,  elaborately  carved  in 
Caen  stone,  with  polished  shafts  of  Languedoc  marble.  The  commandments, 
creed,  &c.,  are  wi'itten  in  the  side  panels  in  black  letter,  on  gold  gi'ound.  The 
centre  panel  has  a  rich  monogram  in  gold,  on  a  stone  cross.  The  carving  of 
the  cornice  and  capitals  of  the  shafts  is  richly  gilt.  This  addition  completes 
the  fabric,  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Nee2)send,  Sheffield  (S.  Michael  aiid  All  Angels ), — Is  a  large  church,  built 
in  the  Early  Middle-Pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  consists  of  nave  and 
aisles,  with  semi-transepts,  and  a  good  spacious  chancel,  with  the  vestry  on 
the  north,  and  an  organ  chapel  on  the  south  side.  There  are  two  entrances 
into  the  church,  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  behind  the  organ  chapel, 
and  the  other  by  a  north  porch.  The  aisles  are  low,  and  the  columns  in  the 
arcades  between  them  and  the  nave  are  ratlier  French  in  character.  The 
capitals  are  at  present  left  rough  for  future  carving,  and  consequently  appear 
heavy,  but  when  they  are  finished,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  soon  will  be,  the 
effect  will  be  much  improved.  There  are  good  clerestory  windows,  through 
which,  together  with  the  large  east  and  west  windows,  the  clim'ch  is  mainly 
lighted,  as  the  aisle  windov\-s  are  kept  small.  There  is  no  tower  or  spire,  but 
a  turret  over  the  chancel  arch,  finished  with  metal  cross  termination,  in  which 
the  bell  is  fixed.  The  church  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  covered  with  Taylor's 
red  tiles.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  about  900  persons,  and  cost  nearly  £5000. 
It  was  consecrated  Nov.  11,  1867.  Mr.  J.  Sorby  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
James  Wliite  the  contractor. 

Newtown,  Leeds  ( S.  John  BaiMst), — Was  erected  by  the  Leeds  Church 
Extension  Society.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly,  architects.  The  style  adopted 
is  Early  Decorated  Gothic,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  plan  comprises 
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a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel  in  an  apsidal  form,  and  organ  chamber  and 
vestry,  separated  from  the  chancel  and  nave  by  pierced  wooden  screens.  At 
the  west  front  (north  side),  rises  an  octagonal  spire.  The  pulpit  is  a  beautiful 
design  in  various  kinds  of  stone.  There  are  open  seats  for  upwards  of  six 
hundred.     Cost,  exclusive  of  site,  £3100. 

Selhrj  ( S.  James's  Church). — Erected  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of 
the  late  James  Audus,  Esq. ,  (Avho  died,  however,  before  its  completion),  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Newstead  &  Low,  of  York  and  London.  The  style  is  of  the 
Early  Geometrical  period.  The  design  comprises  nave,  with  aisles  and  chancel, 
together  with  a  vestry  on  the  north  side  and  an  organ-chamber  on  the  south. 
The  dimensions  of  the  church,  inside  measm^ement,  are — length  from  east  to 
west  134  feet,  width  of  chancel  19  feet  6  inches,  height  from  floor  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  50  feet.  At  the  west  end  is  placed  a  tower,  which  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  and  carried  to  the  height  of  165  feet.  The  church  is 
entered  by  two  porches,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the  north  side. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  a  series  of  pillars  which  suj)port  the 
arcades.  The  columns  consist  of  red  polished  Isle  of  Mull  gi-anite,  and  the 
capitals  are  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  whole  of  the  carving  throughout  the 
church  is  of  an  early  conventional  character,  and  executed  with  artistic  skill 
by  Messrs.  White  &  Son,  of  Northampton.  The  arches  of  the  nave  arcade 
consist  of  yellow  Mansfield  stone,  the  outer  rim  of  each  arch  being  of  Sheffield 
blue  stone.  The  chancel  arch  is  supported  on  clustered  shafts  of  red  Devon- 
shire marble.  The  nave  roof,  open  to  the  apex,  is  constructed  of  Memel 
timber.  The  roof  is  formed  of  curved  and  cusped  principals,  Avith  a  collar 
beam  supporting  a  moulded  ring-post,  the  spandrils  of  this  part  of  the  roof 
being  also  cusped.  The  chancel  roof  is  waggon -headed,  and  panelled  and 
boarded  with  semi-circular  and  chamfered  principals.  The  reredos  is  composed 
of  Derbyshire  alabaster,  with  dark  gi'een  Cornish  serpentine  shafts,  the  capi- 
tals, cornice,  crockets,  &c.,  being  elaborately  carved.  It  is  also. enriched  with 
bosses  of  many  varieties  of  Derbyshire  spar.  The  remainder  of  the  east  wall 
on  either  side  of  the  reredos  is  arcaded  with  Bardilla  and  Spanish  Uereta 
marble  shafts,  with  richly  carved  capitals  and  moulded  bases.  The  east 
window  consists  of  five  lights,  with  elaborately  moulded  tracery,  which  is  filled 
with  richly  coloured  glass,  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Baynes, 
illusti'ative  of  the  life  of  S.  James.  The  nave  and  other  portions  of  the  church 
are  lighted  by  lines  of  jets  running  along  the  string  course  above  the  nave 
arcade,  after  the  style  adopted  in  York  Minster.  The  church  is  paved  through- 
out with  Maw's  encaustic  tiles.  The  pulpit  is  especially  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  constructed  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  work,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects,  has  been  executed  with  singular  artistic  skill,  by  -Mr.  Charles 
Holmes,  College  Street,  York.  The  columns,  which  are  small,  are  beautifully 
engraved  with  scroll  work,  of  most  delicate  and  elaborate  character ;  and  inside 
the  pulpit  hangs  a  curtain  of  scarlet-corded  silk,  with  suitable  embroidery,  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Heaton.  The  font  is  constructed  of  Caen  stone,  with  the  centre 
column  of  blue  Forest  of  Dean  stone,  and  columns  of  polished  jasper.  Around 
the  bowl  is  a  beautifully  executed  symbolic  representation  of  baptism  in  the 
river  Jordan.  The  lectern,  consisting  of  a  brass  eagle,  has  been  expressly 
modelled  for  the  architects  by  Messrs  Heaton,  Butler,  &  Baynes,  of  London, 
from  studies  made  by  them  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  bold  and  life-like 
figure  of  the  bird  stands  upon  a  brass  sphere,  which  is  supported  by  a  carved 
oak  pedestal,  and  the  globe  is  secured  to  the  stand  Avith  a  richly  ornamented 
brass  coronet.  The  seats,  according  to  the  express  wish  of  the  founder,  are 
free  to  all,  both  rich  and  poor.  A  first-class  organ,  erected  by  Hill  &  Son, 
fills  the  chamber  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  munificent  spirit  in 
which  this  noble  church  was  conceived,  the  costliness  of  its  details,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  whole  has  been  executed,  seemed  to  require  a 
special  and  more  lengthened  notice. 

Staindiffe,  in  Batley  (Christ  Church), — Erected  chiefly  by  private  munifi- 
cence, Mr.  J.  B.  GreenAVOod  and  Messrs.  E.  Fox  &  Sons,  being  prominent  con- 
tributors.    The  design  was  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  architect,  of 
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Leeds,  at  a  cost  of  about  £6000.  The  church  comprises  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  chancel,  having  a  north  aisle,  for  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  A 
richly  traceried  east  window  of  five  lights.  To  the  west,  opening  into  the  nave 
through  a  massive  archway,  is  the  tower,  24  feet  square,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  96  feet.  The  font  is  placed  in  the  centre  under  the  tower.  It  is  intended 
to  surmount  this  tower  with  a  spire  88  feet  high.  There  are  fixed  open  seats 
for  five  hundred  people,  but  the  space  under  the  tower  and  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  will  accommodate  another  hundi^ed. 

Stamford  Bridge  ( S.  John  Baxitist), — Erected  through  the  liberality  and 
exertions  of  C.  A.  Darley,  Esq.  The  late  rector  had  originated  a  subscription 
for  this  purpose.  The  design  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Fowler  Jones, 
F.LB.A.  It  is  a  small  church,  capable  of  holding  about  140,  and  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel,  with  north  porch  and  vestry.  Style  Early  Pointed,  with  a 
bell-turret  for  two  bells  standing  over  the  chancel  arch.  Cost  £1 500,  and  is 
built  of  brick,  faced  with  Bradford  stone  and  dressings  of  Ancaster ;  roof  covered 
with  Westmoreland  slating,  open  timbered ;  seats  open,  and  of  deal ;  pulpit  oak. 
The  font  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  its  plan,  consisting  of  intersecting  squares,  is  very 
effective.  It  has  an  oak  pyramidal  cover,  suspended  by  chain  and  balance  weights, 
and  ornamented  with  perforated  panels,  and  carved  angels  at  the  angles.  The 
temporary  building,  altered  and  adapted  for  public  worship  by  the  late  respected 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  Henry  Gardiner,  will  (it  is  hoped)  be  now  applied  to  the 
purpose  which  he  intended  it  should  eventually  serve,  viz. ,  as  a  library  and 
reading-room  for  the  parish. 

StanningUy. — The  pews  have  been  reduced  in  height  and  made  available 
for  kneeling.  The  church  has  been  painted  and  decorated,  and  new  choir- 
stalls  erected.  A  surpliced  choir  has  been  established,  the  system  of  pew-rents 
abolished,  and  every  sitting  declared  free  and  unappropriated.  The  offerings 
of  the  people  are  collected  after  each  service  on  Sundays. 

Stanwick  (S.  John). — Under  process  of  restoration  at  the  sole  expense  of 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Salvin.  A  vicarage- 
house  has  been  built  by  her  Grace  at  a  cost  of  £2000. 

Stockton-in-the- Forest. — A  parsonage-house  is  completed,  the  funds  sup- 
plied chiefly  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Architect,  Mr.  Kendal,  of 
London. 

Thornthivaite. — Internally  restored  at  a  cost  of  about  £200.  Architect, 
Mr.  G.  Fowler  Jones.     A  new  porch  built  at  the  same  time. 

York  (All  Saints' ),  North  Street. — This  ancient  church,  which  previous  to 
its  restoration  was  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition,  was  re-opened  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1867.  The  south  wall,  which  was  much  out  of  the  perpendicular,  has 
been  rebuilt ;  the  porch,  fonnerly  of  brick,  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  stone, 
and  into  the  wall  have  been  built  several  incised  monumental  slabs  found  in 
the  south  wall ;  and  a  vestry  and  chamber  for  the  heating  apparatus  have  been 
erected  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church.  The  south  aisle  and  nave  roof 
have  been  renewed ;  the  unsightly  and  inconvenient  square  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  open  benches  ;  the  floor,  which  had  become  most  uneven  from  the 
many  burials  within  the  church,  has  been  relaid ;  and  the  interesting  medieval 
monuments  placed  in  their  old  positions.  The  pillars  and  arcades  have  been 
thoroughly  scraped  and  cleansed  from  whitewash.  The  chancel  has  been 
fitted  with  stalls  for  the  clergy  and  choir ;  and  its  roof,  which,  together  with 
those  of  the  chapels  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  been  cleared  of  the  brown  paint  with  which  it  was 
besmeared,  and  the  carved  bosses,  angels,  and  panels,  have  been  beautifully 
decorated  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  York— (the  decorations  of  the  reredos  are  also  his 
work).  The  sacrarium,  which  is  divided  from  the  chapels  by  open  screens,  has 
been  paved  with  Minton's  tiles,  and  is  lighted  by  two  very  handsome  brazen 
gas  standards,  of  seven  lights  each;  the  altar  rail  is  of  oak,  supported  by 
standards  of  iron,  picked  out  in  gold  and  colour.  The  church  is  lighted  by 
means  of  gas  standards  of  brass  and  iron,  also  picked  out  in  gold  and  colour. 
The  whole  of  the  metal  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  pulpit  lights,  is  by 
Dove,  of  Manchester.     The  lectern,  a  copy  of  an  ancient  one  in  the  church  of 
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S.  Crux,  York,  was  made  and  presented  by  Messrs.  Baynes  &  Son,  York.  A 
new  and  fine-toned  organ,  by  Messrs.  Forster  &  Andrews,  Hull,  has  been 
placed  in  the  chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  chm-ch  is  most 
effectively  heated  by  a  hot-water  apparatus,  made  by  Messrs.  Fryer  &  Son, 
York.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  T.  R.  &  W.  Atkinson,  York ;  and  the  cost 
of  restoration  about  £1600. 

Ywk  ( S.  Thomas' s-in-the- Groves ). — A  substantial  and  comfortable  par- 
sonage-house has  been  erected  for  the  incimibent  of  this  district,  at  a  cost  of 
£1400,  partly  raised  by  small  subscriptions  in  the  district,  and  a  grant  from 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  Diocesan  Society, 
and  other  som-ces. 

York  ( The  Guildhall ). — The  series  of  windows,  intended  to  represent 
pictorially  the  history  of  the  city,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  two  first, 
presented  by  Mr.  Alderman  Meek  and  Mr.  Farrer,  represent  respectively  the 
Eoman  and  Saxon  periods ;  the  fourth,  the  Plantagenet  period ;  and  the  third 
(not  yet  completed  but  in  progress),  the  Norman  period.  These  windows  were 
designed  by  Jas.  E.  Doyle,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  and  approval 
of  the  designer. 

Yoi-k  (  S.Michael-le-Belfry ). — The  west  end  of  this  church  has  been  re-faced 
with  Ancaster  stone,  and  the  south-west  window  restored.  The  old  west  door- way 
has  been  re-opened,  and  a  porch  added  to  it,  retaining  the  form  and  mouldiags 
of  the  original  door- way.  The  panelled  parapet  over  the  porch  is  in  keeping 
^vith  the  panelling  under  the  windows  of  the  south  side.  The  plain  coping 
of  the  north  and  south  aisles  has  been  replaced  by  a  stepped  coping,  and  the 
pinnacles  over  the  butti'esses  have  been  restored.  The  bell  turret,  from  want  of 
funds,  is  untouched.  The  south-west  angle  staircase  has  been  rebuilt,  replacing 
the  remains  of  the  old  one  which  had  been  patched  up  with  brick,  and  now 
fonns  a  prominent  featm^e  in  the  elevation.  This  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  dii^ection  of  Mr.  Fowler  Jones,  F.I.B.A.  The  south  and  north  doors, 
both  modern  insertions,  have  been  re-placed  by  new  work  in  character  with 
the  west  door-way,  the  doors  themselves  being  of  oak,  with  tracery  panels. 
The  three  west  windows  have  been  re-glazed  with  cathedral  glass  and  coloured 
m<argins. 
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5.  That  Rural  Deans  ^vdthin  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  be  ex 
officio  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
their  signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  futiu-e  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  £10. 

8.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Patron,  Presidents,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen 
ordinary  Members,  (of  whom  five  shall 


be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six 
at  least  shall  have  been  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  jDower 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  spring  and 
autiunn  of  each  year,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  have  been  appointed  at 
the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  t-he  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch 
of  routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  any  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Patron,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

1 4.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received  ;  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
purchases  and  procure  casts  and  draw- 
ings, which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  at  the  Society's  Room, 
Gold-street,  Northampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  wortliy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
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they  shall  request  the  author  to  fm-nish 
a  copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient 
to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  and  Secretaries  with 
twenty-five  copies  each.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  publishing  plans 
and  papers,  and  illustrating  them  with 
engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense,  Working  Plans  for  any 
Member  who  may  request  them,  for 
repairing  any  Church  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry with  which  he  is  connected, 
provided  that  the  expense  so  incurred 
by  the  Society  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds  ; 
and  that  no  such  gi'ant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of 
six  Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee 
shall  ever}^  year  publish  for  circulation 
among  the  Members,  Transactions,  to 
contain  descriptions  and  papers  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society ; 
and  that  the  illustrations  to  be  given 

The  following  Resolutions  have  been  added  : — 

"That  a  Sub-Committee  be  formed  for  the  Town  of  Northampton, 
' '  especially  to  promote  the  study  and  preservation  of  Local  Antiquities  ;  to 
"hold  their  Meetings,  if  they  shall  deem  fit,  in  the  Society's  Eoom." 

"  That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  held  at 
"Twelve,  instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second  Monday  of  February, 
"and  of  every  alternate  month." 


in  such  Transactions,  shall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary- 
donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  a  Member)  to  visit 
the  Church,  and  submit  a  Report  in 
writing  to  the  General  Committee. 

19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  Special  Report  thereon. 

20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  without  notice  being 
given  at  a  previous  Committee  Meeting; 
such  notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  at  which 
the  simi  will  be  proposed. 


Report, 

Bead  by  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot,  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
held  at  Northampton,  October,  14,  1867. 


In  the  work  of  a  Society  like  our  own,  which,  though  in  all  its  operations  it 
has  necessarily  an  archaeological  bearing,  is  yet  constitutionally  architectural 
rather  than  archseological,  there  may  often  be  an  absence  of  variety,  which 
gives  a  monotonous  character  to  its  Reports,  Your  Committee,  however,  does  not 
,  consider  that  it  less  faithfully  fulfils  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established, 
because  it  may  be  enabled  to  point  to  no  newly-discovered  objects  of  archi- 
tectural interest  in  a  district  widely  known  and  extensively  studied.  It  works 
steadily,  perseveringly,  and,  your  Committee  believes,  usefully.  In  dealing 
with  plans  for  the  restoration  of  churches,  it  often  hinders  the  destruction  of 
objects  of  archseology,  when  without  its  intervention  they  would  be  ruthlessly 
swept  away  ;  it  helps  to  the  seemliness  of  worship  by  the  care  which  it  bestows 
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upou  clmrcli  arrangement ;  it  has  thought  for  the  comfort  of  the  worshipper 
by  advocating  sufficient  width  of  seat,  and  space  for  kneeling ;  it  never  keeps 
in  the  backgi'ound  the  practical  object  of  church  building  and  restoration,  but 
while  it  labours  to  promote  always  order  and  decency,  and,  where  it  may  be, 
beauty  and  magnificence,  in  all  that  concerns  the  worship  of  men  and  the  glory 
of  the  Most  High,  it  does  this  with  the  view  of  promoting  in  the  best  manner 
man's  reasonable  service  to  the  Giver  of  all. 

Your  Committee  has  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  Society  has  in 
this  spirit  been  carrying  on  its  work  in  the  past,  as  in  many  previous  years, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  confidence  continues  to  be  placed 
in  its  general  working,  which  it  has  received  from  its  first  establishment. 

One  portion,  however,  of  the  Committee's  work  requires  increased  attention. 
Many  subscriptions  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear,  so  as  to  give  an 
unpleasant  appearance  to  the  balance-sheet ;  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries, 
w'ho  has  undertaken  to  -wiite  to  the  members  in  arrear,  has  not  yet  completed 
his  unenviable  duty.  It  would  be  an  act  of  kind  consideration  if  the  several 
members  would  order  their  subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  the  Society's  banker,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year  when  they  become  due.  Many  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so,  but  in  several  other  cases,  members  have  died  or  have  removed 
from  the  neighbourhood,  w^hose  subscriptions  have  not  been  paid  for  many 
years ;  and  this  not  from  any  unwillingness  on  their  part,  but  simply  because 
your  Committee  has  made  no  application  for  pajonent.  As  the  full  amount  of 
subscriptions  does  but  little  more  than  defray  the  Society's  current  expenses, 
its  Library  suffers  from  the  deficiency  of  several  books,  which  your  Committee 
would  gladly  purchase. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  a  Paper  was  read  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden  on 
the  best  form  of  church  seat.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed  at  the  time,  and 
the  Paper  has  been  since  printed,  both  in  the  Annual  Associated  Volume,  and 
as  a  separate  cheap  publication ;  and  your  Committee  would  recommend  it  to 
the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  erection  or  alteration  of  church 
seats.  * 

A  proposition  was  made  to  the  Committee  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
that  negotiations  be  entered  into  for  removing  the  Society's  Libraiy,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  Meetings,  to  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Northampton  Museum. 
But  as  the  Society  held  their  present  room  till  Michaelmas,  and  as  it  appeared 
that  there  might  be  a  deficiency  of  space  for  the  books  and  other  property  of 
the  Society,  no  arrangement  was  come  to. 

The  Society  has  of  late  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  receiving  the 
publications  of  several  kindred  Societies  in  union  Avitli  it,  in  consequence  of 
such  publications  being  sent  to  Lincoln  only,  where  om*  Associated  Volume  is 
issued ;  but  as  the  Librarian  has  undertaken  to  vrrite  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
several  Societies  on  the  subject,  your  Committee  hope  that  the  loss  will  be 
repaired.  Two  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  the  Journal  of  the  Dublin  Royal  Society ;  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  Sussex  Archseological  Society,  have  been  presented  by  the 
several  Societies,  and  Mr.  Sutton's  interesting  volume  on  Mediaeval  Organs  has 
been  presented  by  the  author. 

Sub-committees  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  on  the  general . 
plan  of  restoration,  or  on  the  treatment  of  particular  portions  of  work,  have 
visited  the  churches  of  Bozcat  and  Chrcat  Billing.  At  the  latter  church  the 
screen,  though  not  of  an  ornate  character,  has  been  retained  Avith  very  good 
effect,  and  a  considerable  outlay  in  church  seats  and  other  imj)rovements  has 
been  made  through  the  liberality  of  the  principal  landowner;  who  also 
intimates  that  this  is  only  a  first  instalment  of  a  more  extensive  restoration. 
If  a  new  roof  be  substituted  for  the  present,  the  domestic  parapet  to  the  nave 
and  tower  should  be  removed  and  replaced  by  one  more  in  character  with  the 
church.  At  Bozeat,  extensive  repairs  are  needed,  and,  as  is  understood,  are  to 
be  proceeded  with  at  no  distant  period.     The  tower,  which  is  of  very  early 

*  This  Paper  may  be  pui-chased  for  6d.,  either  from  Messrs.  Dorman,  Northampton,  or 
from  Messrs.  Brookes  &  Vibert,  Lincoln. 
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date,  requires  particular  attention.  Here  too  is  a  screen,  worthy  of  restoration, 
with  well-executed  paintings  of  figures  in  the  panels.  The  paintings,  with  the 
exception  of  one  in  the  possession  of  the  incumbent,  are  now  covered  by  a 
coating  of  water-colour,  but  this  may  easily  be  removed. 

Plans  for  a  new  church  at  New  Englmidy  near  Peterborough,  and  for 
restorations  at  Holdcnhy  and  JFalgrave  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
The  first  of  these  plans,  it  is  understood,  will  undergo  considerable  modifi- 
cations ;  but  though  it  is  not  contemj)lated  to  begin  the  work  of  building  this 
autumn,  it  will  probably  be  commenced  in  the  early  spring.  A  very  considerable 
outlay  is  intended  at  Walgrave.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  take  down 
and  rebuild  the  spire,  and  this  has  been  done,  stone  for  stone.  Mr.  Scott  has 
furnished  plans  for  the  restoration  of  Holdenby  Church.  This  is  one  of  the 
churches  which  was  partially  restored  at  a  time  when  restoration  was  not  as 
well  understood  as  at  present ;  but  certain  suggestions  of  Mr.  Scott,  if  carried 
into  eftect,  ^^ill  gi'eatly  improve  the  interior.  The  Committee  thinks  that  the 
screen,  which  is  unecclesiastical  in  character,  but  is  interesting  as  having  been 
removed  from  Holdenby  House,  might  be  advantageously  used  for  partitioning 
a  portion  of  the  east  end  of  one  of  the  aisles,  for  the  purpose  of  a  vestry. 

Plans  for  a  new  church  at  Kettering  by  Mr.  Street,  have  been  this  day 
submitted  to  the  Committee. 

Many  other  works  of  importance  have  been  and  are  now  in  progi'ess,  and 
your  Committee  has  been  informed  that  its  advice  will  shortly  be  asked  pn 
the  very  important  work  of  the  restoration  of  Earls  Barton.  Too  great 
conservatism  can  hardly  be  shewn  in  dealing  with  a  church,  and  especially 
with  a  tower,  of  so  gi-eat  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tower,  universally 
known  as  it  is  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  work,  will  not 
requii-e  the  restorer's  hand. 

The  roimd  nave  of  St.  Sepulchre's  stands,  your  Committee  regrets  to  say, 
untouched.  The  St.  Sepulchre's  Committee  is  still  hampered  with  a  debt  of 
large  amount  for  works  already  completed,  and  it  does  not  therefore  feel 
enabled  to  enter  into  further  liabilities  without  the  fimds  to  meet  them.  An 
appeal  will,  however,  be  shortly  made  to  the  public  to  contribute  towards  so 
needful  a  restoration.  An  estimate  has  already  been  prepared ;  four  or  five 
hundred  poimds,  subscribed  for  this  purpose  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Lord 
Northampton,  lie  in  the  Banker's  hands,  and  the  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's  has 
promised  to  head  the  new  list  with  a  further  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  Committee  of  the  James  Memorial  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  £100 
to  Messrs.  Farmer,  on  account  of  the  Font  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
Round  ;  and  they  expect  to  receive  notice  ere  long  of  the  completion  of  the 
work. 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  June, 
at  Kettering,  in  conjunction  with  the  Leicestershire  and  Bedfordshire  Societies. 
A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  appeared  shortly  after.  The 
Meetings,  especially  that  of  the  evening,  were  largely  attended ;  a  very 
interesting  Museum  was  collected,  through  the  liberality  of  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbom-hood  ;  three  Papers  of  gi*eat  interest  were  read  at  the  Meetings,  and 
one  on  the  very  curious  Triangular  Lodge  at  Rushton,  all  of  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  shortly  printed — and  two  Excursions,  each  attended  by  about  sixty 
members  of  the  Societies,  and  their  friends,  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Meeting.  The  first  was  to  the  Hall  and  Triangidar  Lodge  of  Rushton, 
where  every  place  was  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  visitors,  through 
the  kindness  of  W.  Clarke  Thornhill,  Esq.,  and  then  to  Queen  Eleanor's 
Cross,  at  Geddington.  The  second  and  longer  Excursion,  though  to  places  for 
the  most  part  familiar  to  oiu-  Northamptonshire  members,  was  planned  with  a 
view  of  shewing  some  of  the  best  churches  in  the  neighboiu-hood  to  our  friends 
from  a  distance.  This  excursion  took  in  the  chm-ches  of  Barton  Seagi-ave, 
where  a  very  small  outlay  would  bring  to  sight  all  the  features  of  the  massive 
Norman  tower  ;  Barton  Latimer,  the  tower  and  spire  of  which  have  been  taken 
down  and  carefully  rebuilt,  stone  for  stone  as  far  as  could  be  ;  and  the  chancel 
of  which  is  about  to  receive  a  large  outlay  :  Finedon,  a  church  of  rank,  both 
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for  beauty  of  exterior,  and  proportion  and  order  of  interior  arrangement  ; 
Irthlingborough,  with  its  disengaged  lantern  tower,  its  crypts,  its  many  re- 
maining marks  of  an  older  fabric  ;  Higham  Ferrers,  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
fine  churches  of  the  county,  with  its  spacious  area,  its  fair  screen-work  and 
stalls,  its  beautiful  brasses,  its  Hospital  and  Bede  House,  its  clmrchyard  and 
market  crosses  ;  Stanwick,  with  its  almost  unique  octangular  tower,  rising  as 
it  does  an  octagon  from  the  very  ground  ;  Raimds,  a  noble  village  church,  with 
a  western  tower  and  spire,  second  to  none,  of  great  height  and  perfect  in 
proportion  ;  Ringstead,  restored  within  a  few  years  from  an  almost  state  of 
ruin,  to  order  and  beauty  ;  Woodford,  full  of  objects  of  interest,  and  with  many 
features  affording  ample  scope  for  ingenious  speculation  ;  the  two  Cranfords, 
churches  of  small  dimensions,  but  picturesque  in  position,  and  shewing  careful 
keeping  ;  these  were  fully  sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  and  labour  of  a 
somewhat  long  day's  work. 

The  next  Summer  Meeting  will  probably  be  held  with  one  of  our  neighbour 
Societies,  possibly  with  the  Lincolnshire  Society,  at  Lincoln,  or  with  the 
Bedfordshire  Society,  at  St.  Alban's. 

A  Meeting  of  Secretaries  of  the  several  Societies  was  also  held  at  Kettering, 
respecting  the  Editorship  of  the  Associated  Volume,  but  an  anticipated  difficulty 
was  solved,  by  Archdeacon  TroUope  consenting  to  continue  Editor,  as  President 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Societies. 

Lord  Southampton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  has  consented  to  be 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society,  in  place  of  the  late  lamented  Marquis  of 
Exeter. 

The  following  new  Members  have  been  elected  : — The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilford, 
Rector  of  Walgrave  ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Broughton,  Vicar  of  Wellingborough  ;  Rev. 
J.  H.  Gandy,  Rector  of  Stanwick  ;  Rev.  H.  Stobart,  Rector  of  Warkton  ;  and 
Rev.  L.  Clayton,  St.  James'  End,  Northampton. 

An  elaborate  Index  of  all  the  Papers  and  Reports  printed  in  the  Associated 
Volumes,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Yorkshire  Architectm-al  Society,  and  it  is  intended  to  issue  a  copy  of  this 
Index  with  each  copy  of  the  next  Volume.  Your  Committee  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  remark  in  detail  on  the  many  works  which  have  been  of  late 
caiTied  on  within  the  Archdeaconry,  other  than  those  which  have  come  directly 
before  the  Society.  How  extensive  the  general  work  of  church  restoration 
around  us  has  been,  is  familiar  to  all,  for  few  have  not  been  called  on  to  bear 
their  part  in  it.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  needful  expenditure  is  brought 
before  those  upon  whom  the  charge  may  fairly  lie,  without  an  appeal  for  help 
meeting  a  ready  response  both  from  laity  and  clergy  ;  the  exception  is  the  more 
marked,  where  unhappily  it  has  occured.  It  mil  be  from  no  shrinking  from 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  if  the  Committee  is  not 
enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to  report  its  extended  operations. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT, 

For   Year  ending  Seiylember  29,   1867. 


Receipts. 

£    s.    d. 
Balance  in  hand  Sept.  29, 

1866    26     3     9 

Subscriptions,  and  Interest 

on  £100  up  to  Sept.  29, 

1867     92     9     0 


£118  12     9 


£     s.    d. 

Gross  receipts  118  12     9 

Gross  payments  107  18  10 

Balance  in  hand  Sept. 
29,  1867    £10  13  11 


D.  MORTON, 

Treasurer. 


1866. 
Nov.  14. 

Dec.   10. 


Dec.  11. 
Dec.  18. 
Dec,  22. 

1867. 
Feb.   11. 
Feb.    13. 


Feb.    23. 

March  8. 

„     15. 

April    8. 


April  15. 
April  16. 
April  22. 
Aug.  20. 

Aug.  30. 


Payments. 

£  s. 
Expenses  of  Meet- 
ing at  Leicester.  8  10 
Bigge — Photo- 
graphs   2  12 

Cheque  Book 0  2 

Harris — Books  ...  2  15 

Brookes  &  Vibert  34  15 
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The  Report 

For  1867. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  to  be  touched  upon  in  the  present  Report 
is  the  completion  by  Mr.  Chisenhale  Marsh  of  the  translation  of  Bedfordshire 
Domesday,  which  he  has  so  generously  made  for  this  Society.  The  Council 
takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  their  obligation  to  that  gen- 
tleman for  the  serAdce  he  has  rendered.  This  translation  will  supply  a  great 
desideratum,  and  will,  without  doubt,  be  welcomed  not  only  by  those  Members 
who  already  possess  the  facsimile  of  the  original,  but  by  many  others  who  have 
been  long  enquiring  for  an  English  rendering  of  this  highly  interesting  Record. 
As  soon  as  the  arrangements  for  printing  are  concluded,  proposals  for  subscrip- 
tion will  be  issued. 

The  invitation  addressed  to  our  Society  to  join  the  Northampton  Archi- 
diaconal  and  the  Leicestershire  Societies  in  a  General  Meeting  at  Kettering, 
and  Excursions  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  gladly  accepted.  Whether  we 
regard  the  Papers  read  on  this  occasion,  or  the  objects  of  interest  visited  during 
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the  two  days  (June  4tli  and  5th),  or  the  contents  of  the  temporary  Museum  at 
Kettering,  this  must  be  pronounced  a  most  successful  and  instructive  gathering. 
At  a  joint  meeting  of  Secretaries  held  at  Kettering  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Trollope  consented,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  duty  consequent  upon  his 
recent  ecclesiastical  appointment,  to  continue  his  valuable  labours  as  General 
Editor  of  the  Annual  Volume  of  Reports  and  Papers ;  and  several  Bye-laws 
were  agreed  upon,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  the  effect  of  lightening  his 
work  and  strengthening  his  hands  in  the  discharge  of  this  arduous  office. 

Although  such  an  expedition  as  the  above  might  well  have  superseded  the 
usual  home  Excursion  for  the  jDresent  year,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  our 
Members  the  opportimity  of  inspecting  some  of  the  Churches  and  other  ancient 
Buildings  in  the  county  not  yet  visited :  and  a  scheme  was  prepared  for  the 
purpose :  but  in  consequence  of  the  absence  from  home  of  many  of  our  usual 
attendants  this  Excursion  has  been  postponed  to  the  spring  of  1868.  It  has 
also  been  deemed  expedient  to  give  up  this  year  the  annual  meeting  for 
reading  Papers,  &c.,  as  on  two  previous  occasions  when  difficulties  arose  in 
making  suitable  arrangements. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  the  fine  Roodscreen  in  Tilhrook  Church  have  been  enabled  to  bring  their 
task  to  a  satisfactory  conchision,  and  desire  to  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the 
ready  aid  afforded  them  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  N.  B.  Young. 

The  Council  have  much  j)leasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  Tilhrook  Church  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  W.  White ;  and  they  can  \Ndth  equal  gratification  point  to 
another  instance,  the  small  but  interesting  Church  of  Salford,  in  which  he  has 
displayed  like  faithfulness  and  judgment.  Some  supplementary  works  have 
been  recently  executed  at  Fliticick  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butter- 
field  ;  and  the  Council  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  same  architect  is  preparing 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  Bromham  Church.  The  services  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott  have  been  secured  to  the  same  end  for  the  important  Church  of  Houghton 
Conquest;  and  Mr.  Slater  is  engaged  upon  portions  of  Odcll  Church.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Priory  Church  at  Dunstable. 

■  In  addition  to  these  measures  of  conservation  a  small  memorial  Chui'ch  is 
in  course  of  erection,  from  the.  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Blomfield,  in  the  populous 
hamlet  of  Ujyjjer  Ccddecot  in  the  parish  of  Northill,  and  Mr.  Palgi-ave  has  a 
similar  builcling  in  hand  for  a  district  of  Kemi^ston. 

Bedfordshire  Notes,  No.  14,  completing  the  first  volume,  has  been  issued 
this  year,  together  with  an  Index  made  by  ]Mr.  Wyatt,  and  title-page.  The 
Council  would  once  more  earnestly  invite  contributions  to  this  convenient 
receptacle  of  archaeological  memoranda  connected  Avith  the  count3^ 

A  revised  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Ransom,  one  of 
our  Curators,  has  been  printed  with  the  Eeports  and  Pcqjers  for  1866  ;  and  an 
Index  to  the  whole  of  the  Associated  Societies'  Volumes,  containing  also 
Analyses  of  all  the  Papers,  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Yorkshire  Archi- 
tectural Societ)',  is  in  preparation.  This  will  form  a  most  useful  guide  to  the 
large  store  of  archaeological  information  contained  in  these  volumes. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  Members  that,  in  the  last  Report,  allusion 
was  made  to  the  pledge  given  on  the  part  of  this  Society  to  undertake  the 
restoration  of  the  Prior's  Doorivay  in  Ely  Cathedral,  at  a  cost  of  £50.  The 
Council  regret  to  announce  that  the  subscriptions  at  present  amount  to  less 
than  £30,  and  they  would  respectfully  urge  those  Members  who  have  not  con- 
tributed to  this  work  to  give  the  subject  their  early  consideration.  Subscrip- 
tions may  be  paid  at  the  Bedford  Bank,  w^here  a  list  is  exhibited. 

The  Council  desires  to  place  on  record  the  feelings  of  sincere  respect  which 
they  entertain  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Talbot  Barnard,  Esq.,  for  many  years 
one  of  our  Vice-Presidents.  In  his  days  of  health  Mr.  Barnard  entered  with 
great  interest  into  the  work  of  the  Society,  was  a  constant  attendant  at  its 
meetings,  and  a  liberal  contributor  both  to  its  Library  and  Museum. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  this  Society  be  entitled* 'The 
Worcester  Diocesan  Architect- 
ural Society. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design,  by 
the  collection  of  books,  casts,  drawings, 
&c.,  and  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains  within  the  dio- 
cese ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions,  so  far 
as  may  be  within  its  jpro-s-ince,  for  im- 
proving the  character  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected  or 
restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed 
of  a  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
two  or  more  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
librarian,  honorary  and  ordinary  mem- 
bers ;  to  consist  of  clergymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

4.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  for  the  time  being,  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  office  of  patron. 

5.  That  the  business  of  the  Society 
be  transacted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  patron,  president,  vice- 
presidents,  secretaries,  treasurer,  lib- 
rarian, the  rural  deans  of  the  diocese 
(being  subscribers),  and  not  exceeding 
eighteen  ordinary  members  to  be  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting ;  and  that  three 
do  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  That  the  committee  have  power 
to  supply  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 


provisionally,  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  ;  and  that  members  of  the 
committee,  in  any  neighbourhood,  may 
associate  other  members  with  them, 
for  local  purposes,  in  communication 
with  the  central  committee. 

7.  That  every  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Society  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  members,  and  balloted  for  at 
a  meeting  of  the  committee,  or  at  a 
general  meeting. 

8.  That  on  the  election  of  a  member 
the  secretaries  send  him  notice  of  it, 
and  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

9.  That  each  member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  due  upon  the  first  of  January  in 
each  year. 

10.  That  any  member  may  com- 
pomid  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  five  pounds. 

11.  That  all  persons  holding  the 
office  of  churchwarden  in  any  parish 
of  the  diocese,  be  entitled,  without 
payment,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  clergjmian  of  their  parish,  being  a 
member,  to  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership except  that  of  voting. 

12.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

13.  That  the  annual  meeting  shall 
take  place  at  Worcester  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
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Society,  not  less  than  four  in  the  year, 
be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as 
the  committee  may  appoint ;  and  that 
the  committee  meet  once  a  month. 

1 4.  That  honorary  members  may  be 
elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
committee  only,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

1 5.  That  each  member  be  allowed  to 
introduce  a  friend  at  anygeneralmeeting 

16.  That  all  books,  drawings,  papers, 
and  other  property  of  the  Society,  be 


vested  in  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  committee,  and  kept  by  the  secre- 
taries for  the  use  of  members  ;  and  that 
no  person  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Society  shall  have  any  claim  upon 
or  interest  in  its  property. 

17.  That  no  new  rule  be  passed,  and 
no  alteration  be  made  in  any  existing 
rule,  unless  notice  of  the  proposed  new 
rule  or  alteration  shall  have  been  given 
at  the  preceding  general  meeting. 


The  Report, 

Presented  by  the  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
held  at  Worcester,  December  IQth,  1867. 


Your  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  commence  *heir 
fourteenth  Annual  Report  by  congi-atulating  the  Members  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  valued  of  their  body  to  the  Episcopate,  an  event  which 
was  brought  formally  before  the  Society  at  the  first  General  Meeting  of  the  year, 
when  a  resolution  was  passed  by  acclamation  expressive  of  the  ' '  gi'atification 
felt  by  the  Members  at  the  appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester  of  the 
Right  Rev.  T.  L.  Claughton,  D.D.,  who  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  and 
in  other  ways  had  always  evinced  great  interest  in  the  Society's  proceedings 
from  the  time  of  its  formation.  They  begged  further  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  Claughton,  on  his  being  called  to  the  work  and  ministry 
of  a  Bishop ;  and  trusted  that  by  Divine  assistance  he  might  be  enabled  to 
discharge  the  arduous  duties  appertaining  to  so  responsible  an  office  with  the 
zeal,  fidelity,  and  success  which  marked  his  ministrations  as  a  parish  priest 
during  the  many  years  he  laboured  in  this  diocese  as  vicar  of  Kidderminster. " 

The  Bishop,  in  reply,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  Resolution  with 
"grateful  thanks,"  saying  that  "to  be  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  his 
former  friends  and  associates  was  a  great  comfort  to  him  in  the  midst  of  many 
anxious  labom-s;  and  that  he  had  not  exchanged  Kidderminster  for  much 
]tersonal  ease  and  rest. " 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  have  to  express  their  regi-et  at  the 
lemoval  from  amongst  us,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  G. 
H.  St.  Pattrick,  who  during  the  first  years  of  the  Society's  existence,  and  as 
long  as  he  resided  at  Worcester,  devoted  considerable  time  and  energy  to  pro- 
mote its  interest  and  efficiency ;  first  as  Treasurer,  and  then  as  Hon.  Secretary, 
which  latter  office  he  resigned  on  removing  to  Bristol,  though  he  kept  up  his 
connexion  with  the  Society  as  an  Ordinary  Member. 

Few  new  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  past  year ;  and  although 
several  an-ears  of  subscriptions  have  been  paid,  a  considerable  sum  is  still  due 
to  the  Society.  The  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Earl 
Beauchamp  in  presenting  a  liberal  donation  to  the  fimds  of  the  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  of  December — a  much  later 
period  than  usual ;  and  instead  of  a  mere  formal  reading  of  the  Report  and 
the  election  of  officers,  which  few  persons  cared  to  attend,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  an  evening  conversazione,  at  which  a  discussion  on  some  topic  of  archi- 
tectural interest  might  take  place,  and  Papers  be  read. 

This  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the  last  few  years,  proved  in  every 
respect  successful.  A  large  audience  assembled ;  and  after  the  transaction  of 
the  fonnal  business  of  the  Meeting,  interesting  speeches  were  made  by  Lord 
Lyttelton,   who  presided,   Dr.   Collis,  and  others.     A  Paper  on  the  valuable 
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series  of  Norman  Sculptures  on  the  West  Front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  kindly 
communicated  by  Archdeacon  TroUope,  and  illustrated  by  large  well-executed 
drawings,  was  also  read  by  tlie  Eev.  H.  G.  Pepys ;  and  the  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Scott's  designs  for  the  screens  and  other  iittings  of  the  cathedral  choir  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  Meeting. 

On  the  26th  of  June  an  Excursion  was  made  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Droitwich,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  churches  and  other  architectural 
objects  at  Hanburj'-,  Bradley,  Feckenham,  and  Hadzor. 

Mei'e  Hall  was  the  first  place  inspected.  It  is  a  picturesque  example  of  a 
timber  house,  dating  probably  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  approached  through  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  at  the  end  of  which  are  some 
admirably  executed  wrought-iron  gates  of  the  time  of  George  II.,  brought 
hither  from  Hanbmy  Hall. 

The  new  church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Bradley,  designed  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  was  fully  described  in  the  Committee's  Report  for  1865 ;  and  the 
favourable  opinion  therein  expressed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  building,  was 
ratified  by  those  present  on  this  occasion. 

Feckenham  Church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  with  north  aisle,  south 
porch,  and  western  tower.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  about  fom'teen  years  ago 
from  drawings  furnished  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  old  features  appear  to  have 
been  reproduced,  and  the  east  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Mr. 
Preedy ;  but  the  floor  space  is  very  much  crowded  with  seats,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  new  work  cannot  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  The  south  wall  and 
roof  of  the  nave,  and  the  porch,  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  two  years, 
but  part  of  a  hideous  gallery  still  exists  in  the  aisle,  as  well  as  numerous  pews 
on  the  floor.  The  stone  corbels  supporting  the  princix^als  of  the  roof  are 
unnecessarily  large,  besides  being  very  coarsely  carved.  Upon  inquirj'  being 
made  for  the  altar  tomb  bearing  the  recumbent  efligies  of  Sir  Martin  Culpeper 
and  his  wife,  with  a  quaint  inscription — date  1604 — engi-aved  and  described  in 
Nash's  History,  the  Members  were  surprised  to  learn  from  the  vicar  that  when 
the  chancel  was  rebuilt,  just  before  his  appointment  to  the  living,  this 
interesting  memorial  of  an  old  Worcestershire  worthy  was  actually  buried 
beneath  the  floor ! 

Hanhury  Church  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  of  considerable 
elevation,  from  which  an  extensive  view  of  the  surroimding  country  is 
obtained.  The  beautiful  new  chancel,  with  its  side  chapels,  designed  by  Mr. 
Street,  and  described  in  the  Report  for  1857,  were  greatly  admired,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  hear  that  the  nave  would  probably  ere  long  be  made  more  worthy 
of  its  sacred  pui^pose,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  comely  chancel  to  which 
it  is  attached.  At  present  it  exhibits  a  combination  of  deformities,  such  as 
pews,  western  gallery,  windows  devoid  of  tracery,  &c. 

The  Hall,  erected  by  Councillor  Vernon  about  1710,  is  a  red  brick 
structure,  in  the  stjde  introduced  into  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
century,  having  long  sash  windows,  stone  quoins,  and  high  roofs,  Avith  over- 
hanging eaves  and  dormers.  Houses  of  this  character  have  an  air  of  homeliness, 
comfort,  and  reality  entirely  wanting  in  the  pseudo-classic  and  imitation  Gothic 
mansions  of  a  later  period.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  staircase  are  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Sir  James  Thornhill. 

Hadzor  Churchis  a  small  structure  of  the  Middle-pointed  or  Decorated  style, 
the  exterior  of  which  exhibits  excellent  specimens  of  mouldings,  buttresses, 
windows,  &c.  ;  but  the  original  character  of  the  interior  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  destroyed  by  successive  "restorations."  Beneath  a  richly-ornamented 
recessed  arch  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  is  placed 
a  massive  coped  tomb  of  polished  granite,  in  memory  of  the  late  J.  Howard 
Galton,  Esq.  ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  barbarous  modern  tower  with  gabled 
roof. 

The  adjoining  house  possesses  no  architectural  merit,  but  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art ;  and  the  sun-ounding 
grounds,  considering  their  comparative  limited  extent,  are  unrivalled  in  the 
county  for  picturesque  variety  of  eff'ect. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Foley  Vernon,  Mr.  Bearcroft, 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Galton,  for  permission  to  view  their  respective  houses  and 
grounds ;  nor  must  the  liberal  hospitality  displayed  towards  the  excursionists 
by  Mr.  Foley  Vernon  and  Mr.  Bearcroft  be  passed  by  without  acknowledgment. 
Brilliant  weather — the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  Society's  excursions — 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  agreeable  day. 

The  British  and  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Associations  having  held 
their  annual  meetings — the  former  at  Ludlow,  and  the  latter  at  Hereford — ■ 
and  made  numerous  excursions  within  a  short  distance  of  this  district,  it  was 
thought  desirous  to  omit  the  usual  August  Excursion  of  the  Worcester  Society, 

The  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  will  shortly  be  completed, 
the  pinnacles  along  the  parapet  and  the  carving  of  the  tower  being  the  only 
work  now  to  be  done,  besides  the  statues  in  front  of  the  porch.  The  four  that 
have  already  been  placed  in  their  places  are  but  of  mediocre  character,  and 
seem  too  large  for  the  niches  they  occupy.  In  the  interior,  the  reredos  is  in 
course  of  erection,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  restore  the  pier  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  which  had  been  so  clumsily  strengthened,  apparently  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  injury  done  to  the  eastern  piers  of  the  tower  by  the  erection  of  the 
organ  screen  has  been  repaired ;  and  on  removing  the  soil  round  their  bases 
remains  of  the  bases  of  the  original  Norman  piers  were  brought  to  light. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held  in  different  towns  of  the  diocese  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  sum  of  £15,000  which  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  building  according  to 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott,  which  show  an  open  choir  screen  of  metal  and  wood 
on  a  marble  base ;  wrought-iron  grilles  at  the  back  of  the  stalls ;  parcloses  of 
oak  and  metal  combined  in  the  easternmost  arches  of  the  choir;  and  an 
elaborate  arcaded  reredos  of  alabaster,  containing  in  the  centre  figures  of  our 
Lord  and  the  four  Evangelists.  The  organ  is  placed  within  the  second  bay 
from  the  west  on  the  north  side,  and  projects  over  the  stalls  in  front  of  the 
triforium.  The  drawings  do  not,  however,  indicate  how  or  where  the  general 
body  of  worshippers  are  to  be  accommodated,  though  this  is  practically  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  and  the  one  feature  of  the  restoration  that  most 
churchmen  feel  to  be  of  the  gi-eatest  importance.  For,  in  the  words  of  our 
Diocesan, — "it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  state  in  which  cathedrals  are  now 
is  the  state  in  which  they  always  should  be ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be 
the  centres  of  greater  spiritual  life  to  the  people  of  this  country  than  they 
have  been." 

This  has  already  been  the  result  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  re-fitting 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Lichfield,  Hereford,  and  Chichester ;  and  the  prospect 
of  a  proper  arrangement  of  our  own  noble  cathedral  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
call  forth  enlarged  subscriptions.  Many  persons  are  delaying  taking  part  in 
the  restoration  for  want  of  information  which  might  easily  be  supplied  on  this 
head.  The  Committee  will  not  enlarge  on  this  point,  as  they  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce  to  the  Society  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  kindly  consented 
to  bring  the  whole  question  before  the  Members  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  the  14th. 

The  Committee  cannot  on  the  present  occasion  refer  to  the  completion  of 
any  new  work  of  great  importance,  as  regards  size,  within  the  diocese  during 
the  past  year;  but  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Madresfield  cannot  be 
regarded  othenvise  than  as  an  event  of  much  interest  by  our  Members,  it 
having  been  built  at  the  cost  of  Earl  Beauchamp,*  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society,  and  who  has  ever  taken  a  warm  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  sacred 
edifire  was  also  designed  by  a  former  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Preedy, 
to  whose  artistic  taste  and  skill  it  bears  favourable  witness. 

The  previous  structure  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  original  church,  close 
to  the  Court,  as  recently  as  1853;   but  the  situation  being  damp,  and  the 

*  Arrangements  for  the  re-building  were  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Earl,  but  th» 
work  has  been  carried  out.  and  several  important  features  added,  by  the  present  noble  Lord, 
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building  showing  signs  of  premature  decay,  it  was  determined  to  build  a  new 
and  somewhat  larger  edifice  on  a  more  convenient  site,  adjoining  the  parochial 
burial-ground,  consecrated  in  1867. 

The  new  building,  like  its  predecessor,  is  of  the  Middle-pointed  style ; 
the  windows,  the  roof,  many  of  the  fittings  and  other  details  belonging  to  the 
latter  having  been  adapted  to,  and  re-used  in,  the  present  chm'ch. 

It  follows  the  usual  plan  of  a  rather  small  aisleless  village  church,  having 
a  porch  at  the  south-west,  and  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle.  The 
walls  are  constructed  chieflj'"  of  gi'ay  Cradley  stone,  agi-eeably  relieved  with  red 
Alveley  stone,  arranged  in  bands  and  round  the  window  arches.  Several  other 
kinds  of  stone  of  varied  tints  are  also  used,  giving  a  very  pleasing  tone  of 
colour  to  the  walls.  The  high-pitched  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles, 
the  ridge  line  being  broken  by  a  cresting  of  tiles,  which,  as  well  as  the  gable 
crosses,  are  perhaps  rather  too  large.  The  general  effect  of  the  exterior  is  very 
substantial  and  satisfactory,  the  lofty  spire  forming  a  particularly  pleasing 
feature  in  the  landscape.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  consists  of  plain  wall- 
ing, broken  only  by  the  west  doorway,  a  small  window,  and  two  clock  faces. 
On  each  side  of  the  belfry  stage  is  a  two-light  window,  with  a  battlemented 
parapet  above,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  graceful  spire,  rising  to  a 
height  of  130  feet  from  the  ground,  and  connected  with  the  tower  by  corner 
pinnacles.  The  jimction  of  the  spire  with  the  tower  is  not  very  successfully 
managed,  being  in  fact  the  weakest  part  of  the  design. 

The  interior  presents  several  noteworthy  features.  The  chancel  is  two 
bays  in  length,  the  easternmost  forming  the  sanctuary,  being  furnished  with 
a  credence  shelf  on  the  north,  and  a  piscina  and  double  oak  sedilia  on  the 
south  side.  The  two  latter  featm^es,  also  the  altar  table,  the  painted  east 
window,  and  a  portion  of  the  reredos,  belonged  to  the  former  church. 
Immediately  above  the  altar  is  a  conventionally-treated  painting  representing 
the  Institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and  on  either  side  are  statues  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Eve.  The  inner  arches  of  the  windows  are  supported  on 
shafts  of  polished  marble,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  excellent  tiles  from 
Godwin's  manufactory.  The  well-proportioned  chancel  arch  has  jamb-shafts 
of  rich  Languedoc  marble,  with  free-stone  caps  and  bands  of  delicately-carved 
foliage  and  flowers.  Beneath  the  arch  extends  a  light  and  open  screen  of 
carved  oak  :  along  the  cornice  the  following  text  is  carved  : — "I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me  ;"  while  from  the  centre  rises  a 
lofty  wooden  cross  bearing  a  painted  figure  of  our  crucified  Redeemer. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  has  arched  principals,  which  rest  upon  stone  corbels, 
enriched  vnth  carved  representations  of  the  eight  doctors  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches.  All  the  carved  work  has  been  admirably  executed  by 
Boulton,  of  Cheltenham,  late  of  Worcester.  The  side  windows  are  of  two  and 
three  lights;  that  at  the  west  end  contains  painted  glass  by  Lavers  and 
Barraud,  the  subject  being  the  Last  Judgment.  The  colouring  is  brilliant,  but 
the  figures  lack  the  spirit  and  expression  generally  met  with  in  old  glass, 
however  quaint  and  rude  the  drawing  may  be.  The  pulpit  stands  at  the  south- 
east, and  the  font  at  the  south-west  angle.  A  considerable  space  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave  is  unincumbered  with  fixed  seats,  which  adds  much  to  the 
convenience  of  the  church  at  weddings,  funerals,  and  on  other  occasions  when 
plenty  of  room  is  required.  A  lofty  arch  on  the  north  side  opens  into  the 
tower,  which  is  ceiled  with  wooden  groining,  and  contains  an  excellent  peal  of 
six  bells,  cast  by  Taylor,  of  Loughborough.  There  will  also  be  a  clock,  with 
musical  chimes. 

The  west  wall  of  Pershore  Abbey  Church,  erected  when  the  nave  was 
destroyed,  has  been  richly  decorated  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr!  Scott,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  beloved  vicar.  Dr.  Williamson. 

The  two  stained  glass  windows  contain  the  following  subjects  in  medallions 
and  panels  : — the  Annunciation  ;  the  Nativity  ;  the  Dedication ;  the  Flight 
into  Eg}' pt ;  the  Disputation  in  the  Temple ;  and  the  Subjection  to  Parents. 
The  wail  spaces  on  either  side  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  full-length  figures 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul;    while  in  the  crown  of  the  large  Norman  arch  is  a 
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l-epresentation  of  our  Lord  enthroned  in  majesty,  with  the  angelic  host  offering 
incense  and  adoration  before  Him.  Underneath  is  the  inscription: — ''The 
Lord  reigneth  :  He  is  clothed  with  majesty."  The  lower  portion  of  the  wall 
is  enriched  with  mosaic  work  and  a  commemorative  inscription. 

The  Chapel  of  Bromsgrovc  Grammar  School,  as  erected  in  1850,  was  a 
small  parallelogram  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  single  lancet  lights  on  the 
sides,  and  a  triplet  at  the  east  end ;  all  filled  with  stained  glass,  giving  to  the 
interior  a  very  solemn  and  religious  effect, 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  rendering  the  chapel 
barely  large  enough  for  their  accommodation,  a  subscription  was  raised  amongst 
the  present  and  former  pupils,  and  other  friends  of  the  Head  Master,  for  the 
pm'pose  of  enlarging  the  biiilding  as  a  testimonial  of  esteem  and  respect  to 
Dr.  CoUis,  through  whose  instrumentality  the  chapel  was  originally  built. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hopkins  the  little  structure  has  been 
lengthened  eastward,  so  as  to  provide  a  chancel  and  sanctuary,  which  are 
marked  internally  by  stone  arches  dying  against  the  side  walls,  and  supported 
on  the  exterior  by  massive  buttresses.  These  arches  would  have  had  a  still 
better  effect,  had  the  walls  allowed  of  their  being  carried  up  to  a  gi-eater  height. 
North  of  the  chancel  is  an  open  fire-place  ;  also  an  organ -chamber,  with  a 
little  stained  glass  window  representing  St.  Cecilia,  by  Lavers  and  Barraud, 
the  gift  of  the  artists  to  Mrs.  Collis.  Beneath  the  north  window  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  a  credence  shelf,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  sedilia  and  a  pisciija. 

The  floor  is  paved  with  Minton's  tiles,  while  the  walls  are  lined  with  red 
brick. 

The  tradespeople  of  the  town  also  raised  a  subscription  to  present  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Collis  \^'ith  a  testimonial  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  devote  the  greater 
portion  of  the  money  to  providing  a  reredos  for  the  school  chapel,  which  has 
been  executed  by  Forsyth,  of  Worcester.  In  the  centre  is  a  carved  group  re- 
presenting Our  Lord  and  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus,  with  heads  of  the 
Evangelists  in  medallions  on  a  diapered  ground,  on  either  side. 

Dr.  Collis's  connexion  with  the  school,  to  whose  interests  he  has  diu-ing 
twenty-five  years  devoted  the  best  energies  of  an  active  and  vigorous  mind, 
will  shortly  cease  ;  and  your  Committee,  while  congi^atulating  him  on  his 
appointment  to  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  parish  with  so  many  interesting  his- 
torical associations,  and  possessing  such  a  noble  chui-ch  as  that  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  architectm-e  as  well  as  of  art  generally, 
not  only  by  zealously  promoting  the  admirable  restoration  of  the  parish  chm'ch 
of  Bromsgrove,  but  in  many  other  ways.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  active  part  taken  by  Dr.  Collis  in  the  preservation  and  rebuilding  of  one  of 
the  best  specimens  that  remained  to  us  of  the  old  timbered  houses  once  so 
common  in  this  district,  namely,  the  Hop-pole  Inn,  at  Bromsgrove,  which, 
though  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  was  a  building  of  considerable  interest, 
and  the  re-erection  of  which  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice  as  an  example 
of  unusual  and  successful  restoration. 

Tlie  house  was  taken  down  about  two  years  ago  to  make  an  opening  for  a 
new  road  leading  to  the  railway  station,  when  the  materials  were  purchased  by 
the  Dii'ectors  of  the  Worcester  City  and  County  Banking  Company  ;  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoj)kins,  the  ancient  structure  has  been  most  successfully 
restored  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  branch  bank.  The  principal  or 
public  business  room  occupies  the  height  of  two  of  the  original  low  stories,  and 
has  a  panelled  wooden  ceiling,  with  a  lofty  semi-circular  bay  window  filled 
with  oak  tracery  projecting  at  the  end  facing  the  main  street. 

A  commodious  house  for  the  manager  has  been  added  to,  and  designed  so 
as  to  harmonize  with,  the  picturesque  old  house.  The  great  difficulty  of  get- 
ting a  number  of  good  rooms  on  an  awkward  triangular  piece  of  gi-ound  has 
been  well  overcome,  the  result  being  a  singular  yet  beautiful  structure,  well 
adapted  to  the  sloping  site,  with  several  exquisite  windows  and  doorways, 
arranged  within  the  angles  in  a  manner  that  shews  great  genius  and  originalitj' 
on  the  part  of  the  designer. 
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Ipsley  Church,  "Warwickshire,  has  been  thoroughly  restored  and  provided 
with  new  roofs,  windows,  and  fittings  of  an  appropriate  character,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Preedy. 

The  Chapel  of  Little  Witley,  in  the  parish  of  Holt,  has  been  almost  rebuilt, 
with  the  addition  of  an  apse,  in  the  Transitional  Norman  style,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Perkins,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  patron  of  the 
living.  The  roof  and  all  the  woodwork  is  of  the  finest  English  oak,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  stone  carving,  executed  by  Mrs.  Sale,  wife  of  the 
rector. 

S.  Nicholas'  Church,  Worcester,  erected  in  1730,  and  filled  with  high  pews, 
facing  north,  south,  and  east ;  heavy  galleries  round  three  sides,  and  equal 
pulpits  for  prayers  and  sermons,  has  been  re-arranged  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,  who  proposed  carrying  out  the  building  eastward  in  order  to 
form  a  chancel,  with  organ  chamber  and  children's  aisle  ;  but  as  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  desirable  improvement,  or  for  the  contemplated  coved  wooden 
roof  in  place  of  the  present  flat  ceiling  were  not  forthcoming,  the  alterations 
were  obliged  to  be  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  original  fabric. 

The  seats,  though  of  deal,  are  well  arranged  and  commodious,  and  the  new 
gallery  fronts  consist  of  a  handsome  open'  arcade  of  oak,  the  trefoiled  arches 
resting  on  shafts,  wdth  carved  caps,  and  having  a  foliated  wrought  iron  standard 
in  the  centre  of  each.  The  floor  is  paved  with  GodAvin's  red  and  black  tiles, 
those  within  the  sanctuary  being  of  a  richer  character. 

Other  alterations  include  reglazing  the  windows  in  large  panes  with  orna- 
mental borders,  new  altar  rail  resting  on  wrought  ii'on  standards,  Haden's 
heating  apparatus,  and  a  sun-light  gas  burner.  The  ritual  arrangements  are 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  have  not  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
submitted  to  your  Committee.  A  pulpit  of  open  work,  similar  to  the  gallery 
fronts,  but  of  deal  instead  of  oak,  and  approached  by  a  very  unsightly  staircase, 
stands  almost  in  the  centre  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  On  the  north  side  is 
a  western  prayer-desk  of  poor  design. 

^S*.  George's  Church  in  the  same  city,  a  sort  of  carpenters'  Gothic  structure, 
erected  in  1829,  and  similarly  arranged  to  the  last-named  church,  has  also 
been  re-fitted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  arrangement  is  more 
correct  than  at  S.  Nicholas ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  erection  of  an  organ 
chamber  north  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  substitution  of  open  fronts  to  the 
galleries  in  place  of  the  present  heavy  panelled  ones,  were  obliged  to  be  post- 
poned for  want  of  means  to  carry  these  improvements  into  efiect.  The  east 
end  of  the  nave  is  raised  one  step  above  the  general  level  of  the  floor,  and 
seated  longitudinally  for  the  choir,  with  a  simple  prayer  desk  on  the  south 
side,  and  a  lectern  in  the  centre.  The  position  of  the  pulpit  in  churches  of 
this  kind  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange,  inasmuch  as  to  accommodate 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries,  it  must  be  of  a  considerable  height,  which  not 
only  renders  it  an  unsightly  object,  but  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  room  by 
necessitating  a  lofty  flight  of  stairs.  These  objections  have  been  in  this 
instance  successfully  overcome,  and  the  pulpit  rendered  a  pleasing  feature  by 
supporting  it  upon  a  stone  corbel  projecting  from  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  sanctuary  recess  with  the  nave,  and  placing  the  stair-case  in 
the  vestry  behind.  The  windows  beneath  the  galleries  have  been  provided 
with  stone  mullions  and  transomes,  with  large  sheets  of  rough  glass,  in  place 
of  the  former  cast-iron  frames  and  clear  glass ;  but  the  effect  is  rather  domestic 
than  church-like.  The  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Davis,  has  presented 
a  reredos,  consisting  of  fine  arcaded  compartments,  with  marble  shafts  and 
alabaster  caps.  In  the  centre  is  a  carved  group  representing  om-  Lord 
declaring  to  Martha,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  On  the  sides 
are  the  Evangelistic  symbols  surrounded  by  diaper  work.  Although  the 
materials  and  workmanship  are  excellent,  the  general  effect  of  the  reredos  is 
poor,  while  the  details  are  incon-ect ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
important  a  feature  of  the  sacred  edifice  should  have  been  designed  without 
efficient  professional  aid. 
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Christ  Church,  Oldbiiry,  near  Birmingham — another  unsatisfactory  struc- 
ture, dating  from  the  year  1840 — has  been  considerably  improved  by  con- 
structing a  chancel  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  lengthening  the  sanctuary,  and 
making  a  few  other  judicious  alterations,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Holmes, 
of  Birmingham. 

Plans  for  a  new  church  for  the  Ty thing  district  of  the  parish  of  Claines, 
were  submitted  to  your  Committee,  who  considered  them  to  be  so  exceptionally 
incorrect,  both  in  design  and  arrangement,  that  they  considered  it  their  duty 
to  point  out  strongly  the  principal  defects  of  the  plans  in  their  Report  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  by  whom  they  were  referred  back 
to  the  Building  Committee  for  amendment.  The  architect,  however,  refused 
to  make  fresh  drawings  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  was  then  commissioned  to  prepare  plans, 
which  were  subsequently  laid  before  your  Committee,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, approved  of  by  them. 

A  scheme  is  now  imder  consideration  for  rebuilding  S.  Oswald's  Chapel 
on  a  larger  scale,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  district  church  as  well  as  a 
chapel  to  the  Hospital,  and  thereby  save  the  expense  of  a  new  site,  besides 
being  very  desirable  on  many  other  grounds. 

Several  works  of  considerable  importance  are  in  progress  in  different  parts 
of  the  Diocese,  including  two  or  three  new  chm-ches  at  Birmingham,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Martin  &  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Chetw}Ti ;  a  new  church  at 
Blackheath,  Rowley  Regis,  by  Mr.  Hopkins ;  rebuilt  churches  at  Heg,dless 
Cross,  by  Mr.  Preedy ;  at  Hallow,  Churchill,  near  Kidderminster,  and  Tibherton, 
by  Mr.  Hopkins ;  and  at  Droitwich,  by  Mr.  Smith.  If  these  and  other  recent 
works  do  not  exhibit  any  great  originality  of  plan  or  design,  they  yet  testify 
to  a  continually  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  all  classes  that  buildings 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God  should  be  erected  in  accordance  with  the  type 
generally  recognised  as  the  one  most  expressive  of  the  truths  to  be  taught 
therein,  and  in  a  manner  as  far  as  may  be  worthy  of  the  high  and  holy  purposes 
they  are  intended  to  subserve. 
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Report. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archceological  Society 
for  the  year  1867;  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  North,  Honorary  Secretary, 
and  adopted  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Members  held  in  the  Toion  Library, 
Guildhall,  Leicester,  on  the  SOth  day  of  March,  1868. 

The  Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Members  of  that  Society — in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible — a  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  1867. 

This  may  be  done  by  first  recording  the  various  discoveries  of  antiquities 
within  the  county  of  Leicester,  which  have  come  imder  the  cognizance  of  your 
Committee  during  that  period. 

First,  in  both  time  and  importance,  stands  the  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  discovery  of  Roman  antiquities  in  the  Parish  of  Barrow-upon-Soar,  in 
a  field  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  Sileby,  the  property 
of  Messrs.  John  Ellis  and  Sons.  It  was  when  opening  a  new  delf  for  limestone 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1867,  and  during  a  few  days  following  that  date,  that 
the  following  antiquities  were  foimd  : — Five  glass  vessels,  all  containing  human 
bones ;  the  skeletons  of  five  persons  interred  without  cremation ;  two  iron  or 
bronze  lamp  stands ;  a  large  amphora,  which  from  its  size  would  be  more 
properly  designated  a  dolium ;  fragments  of  an  unguentarium  or  lachrymatory ; 
portions  of  two  vessels  of  Roman  pottery,  and  some  bones  of  animals.  The 
Roman  glass  vessels,  which  are  of  unusual  rarity  and  value,  may  be  thus 
described : — 

1.  A  vessel  of  greenish  glass,  hexagonal  in  shape,  like  the  one  found  in 
Oxford -street,  Leicester,  and  exhibited  at  our  January  (1866)  Meeting,  with 
one  striated  or  reeded  handle.     The  total  height  of  this  fine  specimen  is  104 
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inches,  its  diameter  74  inclies.    The  mouth  of  this  vessel  is  covered  with  lead, 
fitting  so  perfectly  that  the  bones  are  as  dry  as  when  first  deposited. 

2.  The  second  vessel  of  glass  is  four-sided  (the  more  usual  form),  ll^ 
inches  in  height  and  54  inches  wide,  with  one  striated  handle.  This  was  also 
sealed  or  capped  with  lead.  The  exterior  of  the  bottom  is  ornamented  with  a 
geometrical  pattern.  This  vessel  was  fomid,  lying  upon  its  side  and  broken, 
in  a  rude  chest,  just  sufficiently  large  to  contain  it,  formed  of  pieces  of  lime- 
stone. 

3.  A  vessel  of  the  same  material  as  those  already  described,  is  an  irregular 
octagon  in  form.  It  is  114  inches  in  height,  84  inches  wide  at  its  greatest 
width,  and  34  inches  at  its  narrowest.  It  has  two  striated  handles  much  bolder 
in  design  than  the  handles  of  the  other  vessels.  It  had  no  cover,  so  that 
earth  and  water  were  mingled  with  the  bones — those  of  a  young  person — found 
within  it.  Through  a  piece  of  the  skull  is  driven  a  small  flat-headed  nail  about 
an  inch  long.  This  vessel  is  quite  perfect,  and  from  the  description  now  given 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  specimen  of  Roman  glass. 

4  and  5  are  four-sided  glass  vessels,  of  the  same  character  as  the  one 
nimibered  2.  One  is  capped  with  lead ;  both  were  much  broken  and  imperfect 
when  discovered. 

Near  to  the  vessel  numbered  2  were  found  the  two  lamp  stands ;  they  are 
attached  to  iron  rods,  the  lengths  of  which  are  respectively  20  inches  and  14 
inches,  and  which  can  be  folded  by  means  of  links  placed  in  each  rod  at  about 
34  inches  above  the  lamp.  The  rods  had  also  hooks  at  the  end  for  suspension. 
These  lamp-stands  were  not  found  exactly  over  the  chest,  but  so  near  as  to 
lead  to  the  inference  that  they  were  placed  there  when  the  interment  was  made. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  the  relics  already  described  was  found  the 
large  dolium.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  external  diameter,  two  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  has  the  two  usual  handles  at  the  neck,  and  would  hold  about  fifteen 
gallons.  This  earthen  vessel  was  filled  with  charred  wood,  much  of  which  was 
decomposed,  and  ashes,  and  contained  many  iron  nails — the  remains,  most 
probably,  of  a  funeral  pyre  of  the  Romans,  in  the  use  of  which  by  some 
accident  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  were  so  mixed  with  those  of  the  funeral  pile 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  them,  so  all  were  collected  and  placed 
within  the  vessel  after  the  performance  of  their  solemn  funeral  rites.  The  dolium 
had  been  crushed  by  the  overljdng  earth  ;  consequently,  when  the  surrounding 
soil  was  removed,  portions  of  the  vessel  fell  out,  but  it  has  since  been  carefully 
restored.  The  neck  is  narrow  like  the  vessels  ordinarily  used  by  the  Romans 
as  -vWne  jars,  of  which  this  is  undoubtedly  a  specimen. 

Not  man}'-  j^ards  from  this  vessel  was  found  a  paved  floor  of  rubble  granite, 
from  the  Mountsorrel  Hills,  about  six  feet  by  ten  feet  in  size.  Was  this  the 
ustrinum  or  foundation  on  which  the  funeral  pile  was  raised? 

Three  of  the  five  skeletons  already  mentioned  were  found  laid  on  the  bare 
earth  about  two  feet  from  the  surface,  but  with  so  much  care  that  even  the 
hands  had  not  lost  their  original  position.  Two  of  them  were  bones  of 
powerful  men,  the  enamel  on  the  teeth  was  bright  and  strong,  but  the  bones 
fell  to  pieces  on  being  raised.  The  other  two  skeletons  were  found  in  cists 
formed  of  Roman  tiles  and  slabs  of  limestone,  the  tiles  being  placed  round  the 
head  and  shoulders,  with  one  over  the  face.  A  careful  search  was  made  for 
personal  ornaments,  but  none  could  be  found,  no  uncommon  thing  in  Roman 
interments.  Large  bones  of  the  horse  or  the  ox,  and  the  tusks  of  other 
animals,  were  near  at  hand. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  none' of  the  remains  were  found  at  a  greater 
depth  than  two  feet  below  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  and  that  where 
these  antiquities  were  found  there  had  clearly  been  an  artificial  mound,  which 
does  not  shew  (owing  to  agricultural  operations),  a  greater  elevation  than  two 
or  tliree  feet.  Mr,  Alfred  Ellis,  in  his  notes  upon  this  discovery,  which  are 
incorporated  in  this  description,  suggests  that  from  this  Barrow,  the  present 
village  may  derive  its  name. 

Your  Committee  records  with  much  satisfaction  its  high  appreciation  of 
the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  exhumation  of  these  antiquities 
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by  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  a  Member  of  this  Society,  who  hiis  since,  in  the  name  of 
Messrs.  John  Ellis  and  Sons,  presented  them  (handsomely  fitted  in  a  glass 
case  for  better  preservation),  to  the  Town  Museum  of  Leicester,  where  they  are 
new  placed — silent  exponents  as  well  of  the  domestic  life  and  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Britain  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  as  of 
their  skill  in  the  manufactm-e  of  glass.  They  form  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  goodly  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  in  o«r  local  Museum, 
which,  by  this  munificent  present,  possesses  both  as  to  t3q)e  and  perfect  pre- 
servation specimens  of  Roman  glass  found  in  Britain  certainly  not  surpassed, 
if  they  are  equalled,  by  any  specimens  in  our  local  or  national  collections. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Melton  Mowbray  has  again  during  the  past 
year  yielded  some  antiquities  of  great  interest.  In  May  last  a  grave — if  it 
could  be  called  a  grave  without  a  human  interment — was  opened.  It  con- 
tained, as  just  hinted,  no  skeleton,  but  nimierous  Anglo-Saxon  relics,  which 
may  be  described  thus  : — A  two-edged  sword,  three  feet  three  inches  long,  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  wooden  sheath  still  adhering  to  it.  This  is  a 
longer  sword  than  the  one  from  the  same  Cemetery  exhibited  hj  Mr.  North  at 
the  March  (1866)  Meeting  of  this  Society.  The  imibo  of  a  shield  was  found 
resting  on  the  middle  of  the  sword  bla-de;  two  spear  heads  (the  longest 
measuring  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  which  had  a  portion  of  the  wood  remaining 
in  the  socket),  were  tying  to  the  right  of  the  sword  and  parallel  with  it ;  a 
fragment  of  pottery  with  an  indented  pattern  was  found  near  the  points  of  the 
spears.  The  most  valuable  relic,  however,  is  the  remains  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
bucket,  a  vessel  not  mifrequently  found  in  graves  of  that  x>enod.  The  wood 
is,  of  course,  decayed,  but  enough  of  the  metal  appurtenances  remain  to  enable 
a  tolerably  correct  notion  to  be  formed  of  its  appearance  when  complete.  The 
vessel  was  held  together  by  six  hoops  or  bands,  the  two  upper  of  which  are  of 
bronze  highly  j)olished,  one  being  beaded  by  tm^ning  the  bronze  over  an  iron 
wire,  and  is  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  the  other  plain  and  two  inches  broad. 
T0^vards  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  are  the  fom-  other  bands.  These  are  of  iron 
of  a  good  moulded  pattern  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  Avere  placed 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  Eight  rivets  of  bronze  of  rather  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter  served  as  ornaments  in  the  woodAvork  between  the  bronze  and 
iron  bands.  This  vessel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  by  the  usual 
semi-circular  handle,  but  by  two  stout  iron  rings  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  vessel  at  its  rim.  These  rings  were  sti'engthened 
by  iron  uprights,  through  which  they  passed,  and  which  upriglits  were  each 
fastened  by  tliree  iron  rivets,  the  heads  of  which  were  plated  mth  bronze.  It 
is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  size  of  this  vessel,  but  its  mean  diameter  as 
given  by  the  bands,  would  be  one  foot  eight  inches,  and  its  capacity  Avould 
consequently  be  from  fom-  to  five  gallons.  The  beautiful  and  exact  manner 
in  which  the  metal  is  worked  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  exhibits  in  a 
marked  manner  the  skill  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  metallurgy.  The  Society  is 
indebted  to  its  associate,  Mr.  "Wm.  Johnson,  for  an  account  of  this  interesting 
relic,  and  the  Committee  trusts  Mr,  Fetch,  in  whose  possession  this  and 
the  other  antiquities  found  in  the  ]\Ielton  Cemetery  are  now  placed,  aWU  pre- 
serve them  with  jealous  care,  and  eventually  place  them  in  a  position  where 
they  can  be  inspected  by  students,  archeeologists,  and  others  interested  in 
matters  illustrating,  as  these  relics  do  so  vividly,  the  past  history  of  the 
country.  The  fact — if  fact  it  be — of  the  above  mentioned  relics  being  found 
without  any  signs  of  hmnan  intennent,  is  rare,  but  by  no  means  unic[ue,  and 
may  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  mark  the  position  of  a  cenotaph  to  a 
Saxon  waiTior  or  chieftain  slain  in  battle.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable 
that  the  portion  of  pottery  preserved  may  be  part  of  a  cinerary  urn  which  Avas 
by  some  means  disturbed,  and  its  contents  dispersed,  or  not  noticed  by  the 
Avorkmen  employed  in  the  AA'orks,  in  aa  hich  case  the  dead  AA'as  disposed  of  by 
cremation,  AA^hich  was  used  by  the  Saxons  as  aa^cU  as  simple  inhumation. 

Notwithstanding  the  sifting  process  to  which  the  subsoil  of  Leicester  has 
been  exposed  for  many  years  past  in  the  numerous  excavations  constantly 
being  made  for  scAverage  and  other  purposes,  your  Committee  have  generally 
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to  report  tlie  rescue  of  some  anticiuities  of  interest  from  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  streets,  or  from  under  old  buildings  as  they  are  removed  to  give  place  to 
new  and  more  commodious  structures.  The  past  year  forms  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  At  the  bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  j^ou  have  seen  Roman 
remains,  chietiy  personal  ornaments — found  five  feet  below  the  surface  in  the 
Friars  ;  Roman  pottery  found  six  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  Belgrave-gate  ; 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  have  been  represented  by  a  very  singular  personal 
ornament  of  bone  found  in  the  High-cross-street,  shewn  at  our  May  Meeting, 
and  the  mediaeval  period  has  been  well  brought  before  us  by  a  massive  gold 
ring  of  great  value  and  beauty  found  in  Leicester,  and  by  pottery  found  in 
Slater-street,  Frog  Island,  and  in  St.  Nicholas-street. 

An  interesting  discovery  of  Roman  remains  was  made  in  St.  Nicholas- 
sti-eet,  Leicester,  in  November  last.  During  excavations  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  that  street  abutting  upon  the  High-cross,  thp  workmen  came  upon 
portions  of  two  Roman  columns  standing  upon  a  plinth  at  a  depth  of  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  present  surface.  The  plinth,  of  wrought 
stone  one  foot  thick,  rested  upon  a  rubble  wall  or  foundation.  The  two 
columns  with  their  bases  complete  stood  (measrmng  from  the  centre  of  each) 
10  feet  10  J  inches  apart.  They  were  each  one  foot  eleven  inches  in  diameter. 
The  height  of  the  portion  of  one  was,  including  the  base,  four  feet  four  inches, 
the  height  of  the  other,  also  including  the  base  and  a  portion  of  the  column 
found  at  its  side  and  replaced,  six  feet  two  and  three-quarter  inches.  ^  These 
remains  were  carefully  preserved  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
have  been  since  presented  by  him  to  the  Town  Museum,  in  the  grounds  of 
which  building  they  are  now  placed,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year 
1861  remains  of  other  columns  were  fomid  in  the  same  locality,  one  column 
being  discovered  in  a  direct  line  with  those  now  under  notice,  and  so  leading 
to  the  inference  that  a  Roman  building  of  some  magnitude  formerly  occupied 
the  site. 

The  field  known  as  the  Danett's  Hall  Cherry  Orchard,  bounded  by  the 
Fosse-way  and  King  Richard's-road,  having  recently  been  sold  for  building 
purposes,  the  proprietor  (reserving  to  himself  the  ownership)  of  all  antiquities 
found  imder  the  surface)  kindly  gave  permission  to  your  Committee  to  make 
such  excavations  as  they  might  think  clesirable  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  pavements  known  to  exist  there.  Before  recording  how 
this  pennission  has  been  acted  upon,  it  may  be  well  to  note  a  few  particulars 
as  to  previous  operations  towards  obtaining  a  similar  result. 

It  is  without  doubt  remembered  by  most  of  the  Members  of  this  Society, 
that  Nichols,  in  his  History  of  Leicester,  records,  in  an  extract  from  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine,  the  discovery,  in  or  about  the  year  1783,  of  a  Roman 
pavement  in  the  field  just  referred  to,  and  gives  a  drawing  of  the  portion  then 
uncovered.  Nothing  more  appears  to  have  been  done  tow^ards  obtaining  more 
information  respecting  these  pavements  until  the  year  1850.  On  the  11th 
October  in  that  year,  the  Archaeological  Section  of  the  Leicester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  uncovered  (by  permission  of  Dr.  Noble,  the  then  owner) 
a  small  portion  of  the  pavements,  and  obtained  a  gi'ant  of  money  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society  to  meet  subscriptions,  which  it  v^'as  thought  would  be 
forthcoming  from  the  public,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  remove  the  pavement 
so  uncovered  to  the  Town  Museum.  The  anticipation  that  the  public  would 
assi.st  in  so  desirable  an  object  not  being  realised,  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
pavement  was  for  a  time  abandoned.  In  November,  1851,  however,  the  ex- 
cavations were  resumed  by  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  with  marked 
success.  Five  tessellated  pavements — distinct  from  the  one  figured  by  Nichols 
— and  a  small  stone  pillar  were  discovered.  Specimens  of  these  pavements 
were  removed  with  great  care  and  considerable  cost  to  the  Town  Museum, 
where  they  can  now  be  seen.  A  plan  of  the  ground  shewing  tlie  position  of 
the  pavements,  and  the  direction  of  the  excavations,  veiy  carefully  drawn  by 
the  late  Mr.  T.  L.  Walker,  was  also  framed  and  preserved  for  guidance  in 
future  operations. 
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Such  being  tlie  energetic  and  praiseworthy  course  pursued  by  the 
Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society — involving,  as  it  did,  much  labom- 
upon  the  gentlemen  forming  its  Archteological  Section,  and  a  very  consider- 
able drain  ujion  its  funds — the  first  step  taken  by  your  Committee,  upon 
recei^dng  permission  to  continue  the  excavations  at  the  Cherry  Orchard,  was 
to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  Council  of  that  Society,  and  to  solicit  its  co- 
operation in  the  matter.  As  was  fully  anticipated,  the  solicitation  was  met 
in  a  most  courteous  and  friendly  manner,  and  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of 
gentlemen  from  each  Society,  Avas  formed,  and  equal  grants  of  money  from 
each  Society  was  made  for  meeting  necessary  expenses.  The  work  proposed  to 
be  done  by  this  joint  committee  was  the  removal  to  the  Town  Museum  of 
certain  portions  of  the  pavements  abeady  discovered,  and  marked  upon  the 
plan,  and  the  carrjang  on  of  the  excavations  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
further  remains.  How  far  this  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  this  hope 
realized,  is  showm  by  the  following  report  of  the  joint  committee,  dated 
December  9th,  1867  :— 

' '  The  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society  and  the  Leicester  Literary  Society,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  Roman  remains  left  in  the  Cherry  Orchard,  with  the  view  of 
removing  anj  portions  thereof  Avhicli  might  be  found  worthy  of  preservation, 
beg  to  present  the  following  report : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  remains  have  been  uncovered  which  were  left  in  situ. 
in  1851,  when  the  portions  now  in  the  Museum  were  removed.  The  Committee 
hoped  to  be  able  to  recommend  the  removal  of  those  parts  marked  in  the  plan 
A  and  C,  and  that  portion  of  H  marked  L,  as  those  were  considered  likely  to 
prove  the  best  specimens  ;  but  they  regi-et  to  state  that  upon  examination 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  portions  had  been  more  or  less  destroyed. 

"  In  the  hope  of  finding  traces  of  pavement,  hypocausts,  or  other  remains, 
the  Committee  had  trenches  dug  in  various  directions,  as  shown  by  the  letters 
Y  in  the  plan.  They  regret  that  these  further  researches  have  proved  equally 
imavailing. " 

The  Committee  next  proceeds  to  report  upon  the  state  of  its  finances,  and 
concludes  by  saying,  "As  the  new  streets  are  now  in  the  course  of  formation, 
the  Committee  recommend  the  appointment  of  some  competent  person  to 
watch  for  any  object  of  interest  which  may  be  discovered." 

The  bi-monthly  meetings  have  fairly  sustained  their  interest  during  the 
past  year  ;  the  Committee  urges  upon  gentlemen  possessing  articles  of  rarity  or 
value  the  desirability  of  exhibiting  them  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  their 
fellow  associates.  Everything  tending  in  any  way  to  illustrate  history,  domestic 
manners,  the  state  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  will  almost  always  find 
admirers  and  students  at  the  bi-monthly  meetings,  who  will  not  only  derive 
pleasure  from  the  inspection  of  the  object  so  brought  before  them,  but  whose 
interest  will,  in  consequence,  be  strengthened  in  the  Society,  and  so  its  pros- 
perity be  ensured  and  its  usefulness  extended. 

The  Annual  Summer  Meeting  Avas,  last  year,  as  heretofore,  a  marked 
feature  in  the  Society's  proceedings.  It  was  held  at  Kettering  under  the 
auspices  of  the  jSTorthamptonshire  Societj^,  and  in  conjunction  with  that  and 
the  Bedfordshire  Societies.  The  Museum  was  a  storehouse  of  relics,  curiosities, 
and  works  of  art,  many  of  them  of  great  local  interest  and  value — suggestive 
of  marked  epochs  in  our  natural  history,  and  of  the  progi'ess  and  development 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  Papers  read  were,  at  the  mid-day  meeting, 
An  Antiquarian  Bishoj)  of  Peterborough,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins ;  during 
the  first  day's  excursion.  The  Triangular  Lodge  at  RusMon,  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Ward  ;  and  at  the  public  evening  meeting,  Kettering,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Lindsay, 
and  Esthetics,  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole.  As  these  Papers  mil  appear  in  this 
year's  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  dilate  upon 
the  information  they  contained, — it  is  simply  the  duty  of  your  Committee  to 
ask  for  them  the  careful  attention  their  high  merit  and  local  interest  so  strongly 
claim  and  so  richly  deserve.  The  excursion  brought  those  members  of  this 
Society  who  attended  the  Kettering  Congi-ess  into  contact  with  some  of  the 
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finest  of  the  magnificent  village  churches  of  Northamptonshire  —  Bm-ton 
Latimer,  Finedon,  Irthlingborough,  Higham  Ferrers,  Stanwick,  Raunds, 
Ringshead,  Woodford,  and  the  two  churches  of  Cranford — an  architectural 
and  ecclesiological  feast  which  few  counties  could  give  in  a  single  day's 
excursion  among  their  village  churches. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  have,  as  in  years  past,  been  placed  in  your 
hands,  and  your  Committee  has  again  to  acknowledge  its  obligation  and  yours 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  edited  the  letterpress,  and  added  so  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  various  papers  by  the  several  beautiful  and  faithful  illustrations. 

The  work  of  Cluu'ch  Restoration  in  the  county  of  Leicester  did  not 
slacken  dming  the  year  lately  closed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  note  (without 
extending  this  report  to  a  great  length),  even  in  a  brief  manner,  the  many 
works  commenced,  advanced,  or  completed  within  that  period.  Your  Com- 
mittee will  record  with  some  detail  the  restoration  of  one  village  church,  the 
restoration  or  rebuilding  of  a  town  church,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 

Waetnaby  Church. 

At  Wartnaby  the  chancel  to  the  church  has  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  edifice,  it  is  expected,  will  be  restored  after  the  winter.  The 
exterior  of  the  new  part  is  simple,  but  the  crosses  and  other  features  promise 
something  good  to  be  seen  within.  The  chief  interior  feature  in  the  ne\^  work 
is  an  Early  English  triplet  of  lancet  windows  at  the  east  end,  the  shafts, 
moiddings,  rear-arch,  and  general  arrangements  of  which  show  higlily  culti- 
vated taste.  The  new  chancel  arch  is  Decorated — this  period  seems  suggested 
by  a  small  side  window  of  that  date  still  remaining  in  the  chancel ;  the  arch 
is  of  a  bold  character  harmonizing  with  the  nave.  The  date  of  the  church 
appears  to  be  about  1200.  It  has  a  nave,  and  one  aisle  on  the  south  side, 
which  is  little  more  than  six  feet  in  width.  The  arcade  between  nave  and  aisle 
comprises  three  bays;  the  arches  are  semicircular,  and  are  supported  by 
circular  piers  with  massive  moulded  bases,  and  carved  semi-Norman  octagonal 
capitals.  There  is  an  original  doorway  at  the  south,  and  one  in  the  opposite 
wall,  and  a  rude  Norman  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  with  square 
head,  and  a  tympanum  enclosed  by  a  semicircular  label.  At  the  west  is  a 
'  tower  of  corresponding  date,  with  archway  opening  into  the  chm*ch,  an  open 
double  belfry,  and  a  double  gable  head  which  has  had  crosses.  The  font  is 
cylindrical  and  equally  old.  The  antiquary  w^ould  be  interested  in  visiting 
this  modest  and  retired  church  with  the  decoration  of  the  arches,  which  seems 
coeval  Avith  the  building.  Besides  other  devices,  the  zigzag  and  saw  patterns 
and  a  stalky  vegetable  are  conspicuous.  The  church  will  be  a  very  pleasing 
featiu*e  in  the  rural  village  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  inferred  from  the 
progress  already  made  that  the  work  will  be  well  concluded.  The  benefactor 
and  architect  are  respectively  Mr.  H.  C.  Bingham,  of  Wartnaby  Hall,  and  Mr. 
W.  GiUett,  Waltham. 

St.  Martin's  Church,  Leicester. 

Very  considerable  progi-ess  has  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  this  fine 
church  since  it  was  last  noticed  in  a  former  report  of  your  Committee  ; — indeed, 
now,  after  being  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  with  intervals  of  rest,  in  the 
hands  of  the  architect  (Mr.  Brandon),  the  main  fabric  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
pleted, leaving  only  minor  works  to  be  undertaken  as  time  and  money  will 
permit.  The  gi'eat  works  completed  during  the  past  year  were  the  erection  of 
the  spire,  the  construction  of  the  new  nave  roof,  and  the  placing  a  second  roof 
or  shell  over  the  chancel.  The  spire,  being  a  broach,  is  of  course  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  so  corresponds  Anth  the  tower  upon  which  it  is  placed. 
There  has  probably  been  no  portion  of  a  building  erected  in  modern  times  in 
Leicester  which  has  called  forth  more  criticism  than  the  spire  of  St.  Martin's 
church.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  various  causes — its  central  situation,  the 
kindly  interest  felt  in  its  re-erection,  and  the  boldness  displayed  by  the  architect 
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in  the  design,  being  prominent  ones.  This  criticism,  too,  has  been  to  some 
extent  hostile  to  the  architect  and  his  work,  bnt  yonr  Committee  ventures  to 
express  tlie  opinion  that  the  spire  reflects  gi-eat  credit  upon  that  gentleman  for 
producing  what  they  consider  the  hnest  steeple  in  Leicester,  and  upon  the 
building  committee  for  sanctioning  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Brandon's  plan.  A 
broach  spire  of  that  magnitude,  like  many  a  goodly  picture,  requires  the  eye 
to  become  accustomed  to  it  for  some  time  before  its  merits  are  detected  or  even 
its  more  apparent  beauties  recognized.  It  is  doubtful  whether  heightening  the 
spire  above  its  present  altitude  would  not  have  taken  away  much  true 
character.  As  seen  from  most  points  it  shows  remarkably  well,  but  from  some 
points  it  stands  out  as  a  masterpiece  of  architectm-al  beauty  and  good  taste. 
Perhaps  the  general  eff'ect  would  have  been  imj)roved  had  the  eave  line  of  the 
spire  and  the  cornice  of  the  tower  been  a  little  bolder ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
had  the  angles  of  the  spire  been  marked  Avith  a  roll,  as  at  Ketton,  an 
improvement  would  have  been  gained,  but  owing  to  its  great  size  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  such  would  have  been  the  case.  The  old  nave  roof  was  a 
debased  one  and  a  great  eyesore.  It  was  so  depressed  that  Avhen  the  west 
window  was  restored  some  years  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  lift  up  the  roof 
at  that  end  of  the  church  in  order  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  head  of  the  new 
window.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  parishioners,  and  those 
interested  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  would,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  replace  this  roof  by  one  of  a  better  character  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  other  portions  of  the  fabric.  In  doing  this  two  objects  had  to  be 
borne  in  mind — the  strong  and  absolute  necessity  of  a  high  pitch  externally 
in  order  to  carry  the  eye  somewhat  from  the  central  portion  of  the  tower, 
which  otherwise,  from  its  plainness,  would  look  somewhat  denuded  and 
disproportioned,  and  the  exercise  of  gi-eat  care  internally  in  the  preservation 
of  the  hitherto  excellent  acoustics  of  the  church,  which  from  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  building  might  be  seriously  damaged  in  any  alteration.  How  far  these 
objects  have  been  attained  is  now  apparent.  The  immense  improvement 
externally  would,  it  is  thought,  have  been  even  greater  had  the  nave  roof  been 
carried  six  or  eight  feet  higher;  and  internally  the  good  qualities  of  the 
building,  as  to  sound,  have  been  preserved.  The  new  roof  is  of  red  pine,  and, 
like  the  west  window  and  the  clerestory,  is  Per2:)endicular  in  character.  It 
belongs  to  a  class  of  roofs  (more  prevalent  in  Norfolk  and  Suff'olk  than  in  this 
locality)  known  as  the  hammer  beam.  It  possesses  considerable  merit  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  being  richly  ornamented.  The  Avail  plate  or  frieze  is 
ornately  pierced  and  very  effective.  The  space  between  the  hammer  brace  and 
the  pendant  post  is  plain,  not  being  even  pierced,  but  at  the  end  of  each 
hammer  beam  is  placed  a  demi-angel  bearing  a  shield,  upon  which  appears  an 
emblem  of  the  i)assion  or  other  sacred  device.  These  figures,  as  w^eU  as  the 
Avhole  of  the  carved  Avork,  are  beautifidly  executed  and  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  upon  the  artist  emjjloyed.  The  roof  is  not  open  to  the  apex,  but 
panelling  is  introduced  apparently  about  the  line  of  the  collar  brace.  Some 
may  wish  the  roof  had  been  open  to  the  ridge  beam,  and  so  have  shown  its  full 
height  internally  as  aa'cU  as  externally^  but  the  arrangement  here  pointed  out 
is  probably  a  judicious  one  as  tending  to  prevent  the  acoustics  of  the  building 
— as  before  mentioned — being  damaged.  The  gain  externally  by  the  placing  a  ^ 
high  pitched  shell  over  the  chancel  roof  is  very  apparent. 

S.  Mattheav's  Church,  Leicester. 

This  church  (from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G,  Scott,  R.A.,)  is  built  in  the 
Early  English  style,  of  Mountsorrel  gi-anite,  Avith  brick  and  freestone  dressings. 
The  plan  shews  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  and  a  chancel  with  north  and  south 
chapels.  The  former  of  these  is  used  for  children  ;  the  latter,  which  is  used 
as  a  vestry,  is  also  the  gi'ound  story  of  the  toAver  and  spire,  AAdiich  Mr.  Scott's 
design  contemplates  before  the  fabric  is  complete.  The  aisles  are  divided  from 
the  nave  by  arcades  of  six  arches  on  each  side,  supported  alternately  by  cylin- 
drical stone  columns,  and  clustered  columns  composed  of  brick,  sun'ounded  by 
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stone  shafts  ;  the  arches  above  are  of  stone  and  moulded  red  brick.  The  roofs 
are  of  stained  deal ;  that  of  the  nave  being  very  high  pitched  and  open  tim- 
bered, and  those  of  the  side  aisles  having  tie  beams  carrying  king  posts.  The 
plaster  shewn  between  the  timber  is  richly  stencilled  from  designs  furnished 
by  the  architect.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  also  high  pitched,  of  stained  deal, 
and  panelled.  The  windows  throughout  the  chm-ch  are  Early  English  in 
character,  and  though  devoid  of  ornament,  produce  a  good  effect  by  the  har- 
mony of  their  proportions.  Externally,  as  well  as  internally,  the  fabric  is  very 
striking,  the  beauty  of  the  proportions  being  enhanced  by  the  chaste  colour  of 
the  granite,  well  sustained  by  the  brick  and  stone  dressings  ;  the  pointing, 
too,  is  well  chosen  as  to  colour  to  add  its  share  to  the  good  effect. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  (whilst  lamenting  the  loss  of  several  friends 
by  death)  congratulate  the  members  upon  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Society. 
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Notes  on  the  Cliurches  visited  by  the  Society,  June  19th  and  Wth, 
1867.  By  the  Venerable  Edward  Trollops,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

St.  Wolfran's  Church,  Grantham. 

From  time  immemorial  a  church  has  stood  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  one,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Conqueror's  Domesday-book ; 
here  w^ere  long  preserved  some  relics  of  St.  Wolfran,  and  here  the 
bodies  of  St.  Symphorianus  the  Martyr,  and  St.  Elritha  the  Virgin, 
were  buried.  Below  the  floor  level  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave 
are  the  foundations  of  walls  running  parallel  with  and  just  without 
the  lines  of  the  present  aisle  arcades,  whence  we  gather  that  a  large 
church  served  as  the  predecessor  of  the  existing  one,  even  if  it  had 
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no  aisles,  and  from  tlie  age  of  some  features  we  now  see  here — 
undeniably  of  a  later  date — these  foundations  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Saxon  period.  Witliin  these  are  remains  of  a  JSTorman  nave, 
probably  forming  a  portion  of  that  church  spoken  of  by  the  Con- 
queror's domesters.  They  consist  of  portions  of  semicircular  arcade 
arches  and  clerestory  windows  above  the  tlii'ee  easternmost  bays 
of  the  nave,  which  are  of  a  later  period;  but  why  these  were 
permitted  to  remain,  when  the  arcades  below  were  rebuilt  at  some 
inconvenience  to  the  projectors  of  those  arcades,  is  a  mystery; 
unless  by  so  doing  the  vast  expense  attending  the  consecration  of  a 
church  in  former  days  was  thus  avoided.  A  few  fragments  of  Norman 
work  were  found  built  up  in  the  tower,  of  a  later  date  than  those 
features  still  so  singularly  preserved  in  the  nave  walls.  Excepting 
these  rehcs  the  earliest  part  of  the  present  fabric  is  that  comprised 
within  the  above-named  three  bays  of  the  nave,  westward  of  a  pair 
of  unusually  wide  arches,  as  if  intended  to  open  into  transepts,  and 
two  pieces  of  wall  now  constituting  piers,  in  which  the  break  or  shut 
between  tliis  and  the  after  added  work  is  clearly  manifest.  The 
pillars  of  tliis  arcade — apparently  of  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
— are  very  admirable,  and  may  be  termed  Transitional,  retaining  as 
they  do  some  characteristics  of  the  Norman  period,  but  assuming 
also  some  Early  English  features.  They  are  all  varied  in  treatment 
with  much  fertility  of  taste  and  design.  The  square  and  round  are 
employed  in  the  composition  of  their  moulded  abaci  and  bases.  The 
bells  of  their  capitals  are  mostly  ornamented  with  bold  conventional 
foliage  treated  with  much  delicacy  and  judgment,  and  the  shaftlets 
supplementing  the  main  shafts  of  the  pillars  with  their  moulded 
bands  and  crocket-like  upper  terminals  are  well  worthy  of  private 
and  careful  study.  Above  these  are  acutely  pointed  arches  of  a 
later  date,  whose  heads  shghtly  impinge  upon  the  sills  of  the  more 
ancient  clerestory  windows  above  them. 

An  external  string  in  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
chancel,  and  perhaps  the  wall  also  beneath  it,  may  be  of  the  same 
period  as  the  above-named  pillars  ;  and  as  the  nave  clearly  ended 
where  the  wall-breaks  westward  of  them  are  seen,  we  may  thus  gather 
what  was  the  extreme  length  of  this  church,  circa  1200.  About 
fifty  years  later,  two  more  bays  were  added  to  the  nave ;  these  are 
distinctly  of  the  Early  Enghsh  style,  also  the  south  porch  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  south  aisle  wall.  At  the  close  of  the  tliirteenth 
century,  very  considerable  portions  of  the  present  fabric  were  com- 
menced and  carried  on  during  the  first  ten  or  twenty  years  of  the 
succeeding  century,  viz., — the  north  wall  of  the  nave  aisle  (which 
was  continued  eastward  so  far  as  to  overlap  the  chancel  by  one  bay), 
the  west  ends  of  both  aisles,  and,  above  all,  that  glorious  feature, 
the  tower — which,  together  with  its  spire,  yields  in  beauty  only  to 
that  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  living  Gothic 
arcliitect  so  fortunately  connected  with  that  great  work  of  restoration 
now  in  the  process  of  being  carried  out  here.     The  lower  stage  of 
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the  tower  constitutes  the  westernmost  nave,  or  inner  porch  of  the 
nave ;  and  its  vast  piers  present  a  noble  appearance  on  entering 
the  nave  by  the  west  door.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  grand  range 
of  AAondows,  one  of  six  lights  at  the  west  end,  and  six  of  four 
lights  each,  having  well  moulded  jambs  and  arches,  and  plain 
circles  in  their  heads.  Whether  the  chancel  had  aisles  before 
the  existing  ones  we  cannot  tell,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
present  southern  addition  to  it  was  made  by  the  erection  of  St. 
INIary's  chantry  chapel,  together  with  its  arcade  and  the  crypt  below 
it.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  shafts  of  this  arcade  are  too  slender 
to  accord  well  's\ith  their  caps  and  bases ;  but  the  three  windows  of 
this  chapel  havmg  the  fine  flowing  character  of  tracery  in  vogue 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  beautiful  examples 
of  that  period ;  the  piscina  of  tliis  chapel  still  remains  in  the  sill 
of  the  easternmost  lateral  window,  and  a  hollow  stone  or  trough  was 
foimd  below  its  drain  beneath  the  pavement.  Whether  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel  was  then  supplied  with  a  new  -window  we  know  not,  but 
the  sill  of  a  Decorated  -^vindow  and  many  of  its  fragments  have  l)een 
discovered  during  the  progress  of  the  late  restoration  of  the  fabric. 
Probably  the  present  quasi-Perpendicular  -window  was  erected  in 
the  last  century.  The  north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  and  the  chapel 
beyond  it  are  of  a  late  and  poor  Perpendicular  character,  circa  1500. 
This  is  still  called  the  "  Corpus  Christi  aisle,"  and  is  similar  to 
Hall's  Chapel  near  to  it.  A  solitary  Perpendicular  window  has  been 
inserted  in  the  south  aisle.  Hall's  Chapel  is  now  used  as  a  vestry 
and  library  for  the  books  given  by  Dr.  l^ewcome.  Master  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Dorchester,  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Grantham.  Hall  was  a  member  of  a  merchant's  family  of 
Grantham,  of  whom  Thomas  was  a  commissioner  for  raising  an  aid 
granted  to  Henry  YIL,  in  1496,  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war 
against  the  Scotch  and  Perkin  Warbeck ;  and  who  had  the  honour 
of  entertaining  the  Princess  Margaret  for  two  nights  when  on  her 
way  to  Scotland  as  the  aflianced  bride  of  James  lY.,  July  8th, 
1503.  On  the  doorway  of  this  chapel  is  a  shield — perhajDS  that 
of  Hall,  who  bore,  according  to  Holies,  a  chevron  between  three 
lions'  heads  erased,  or  according  to  others,  three  talbots'  heads. 
This  building  was  given  to  the  custodians  of  Grantham  church 
by  Earl  Brownlow,  in  1819.  Over  the  south  porch  is  a  small 
chamber  containing  another  library  given  to  Grantham  church 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  Trigg,  of  Welbourn,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  books  are  all  chained  to  the  desks  on  which 
they  lie,  and  contain  some  valuable  works  of  the  Fathers  and 
Divines.  A  small  Perpendicular  bay  window  still  remaining  enabled 
the  occupants  of  this  room  to  look  into  the  church  at  pleasure. 
A  stone  screen  formerly  separated  the  church  from  the  nave,  of 
which  the  base  was  discovered  during  the  process  of  restoration  now 
in  progi'ess.  Various  alterations  have  been  made  in  this  part  of  the 
church,  the  precise  character  of  which  it  is  dilficult  to  determine. 
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but  the  result  lias  left  the  piers  eastward  of  the  Perpendicular  arches 
with  wliich  the  nave  arcades  terminate  in  an  insecure  and  mutilated 
state.  At  first  staircases  aj^pear  to  have  been  constructed  within  both 
these  piers,  traces  of  which  may  be  detected  on  their  western  sides, 
but  access  to  the  rood-loft  was  subsequently  given  by  means  of  a 
turret  staircase  built  in  the  aisle  wall ;  and  all  the  imperfections 
of  the  western  faces  of  these  piers  are  thought  to  have  been  veiled 
by  the  carved  work  of  the  now  lost  chancel  screen.  Happily  the 
miserable  little  clerestory  of  the  chancel  superadded  in  the  Stuart 
period  has  now  been  removed,  and  the  roof,  here  as  elsewhere,  is 
far  more  solid  and  beautiful  than  any  with  which  this  church  was 
ever  covered  before.  The  font  is  a  richly  carved  specimen  of  the 
Decorated  period.  The  panels  of  its  octangular  bowl  are  adorned 
with  sculptured  subjects,  representing  : — The  Annunciation,  The 
I^ativity,  The  Circumcision,  The  Baptism,  The  Blessing  of  Children, . 
The  Transfiguration,  Abraham  offering  uj)  Isaac,  and  three  kings 
seated,  perhajDS  intended  to  suggest  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  heaven.  Below  are  figures  of 
Ajoostles  and  other  enrichments.  The  three  windows  at  the  west 
end  of  this  church  are  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Wailes,  of 
which  the  northernmost,  erected  by  Mr.  Charles  Clarke's  trustees, 
and  rej)resenting  the  earliest  scenes  of  our  Lord's  life,  strongly  in- 
vites a  succession  of  such  aj^proj^riate  and  beautiful  works  of  art  so 
well  adapted  to  constitute  memorials  of  the  honoured  and  beloved 
dead.  Formerly  the  east  window  was  filled  with  shields  bearing  the 
heraldic  insignia  of  royal,  noble,  and  other  personages,  as  recorded 
by  Holies ;  but  only  a  very  few  of  these  now  remain  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  north  aisle. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  interior  of  St.  Wolfran's  church, 
which  has  gradually  assumed  its  present  form  and  dimensions,  and 
now  consists  of  a  parallelogram  205  feet  long  and  86  feet  wide, 
divided  longitudinally  into  three  parts,  by  two  arcades,  but  having 
no  division  whatever  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  After 
having  duly  examined  the  long  ranges  of  grand  new  roofs,  the 
completion  of  Avhicli  is  not  as  yet  quite  accomplished,  and  having 
read  that  divine  supplication  in  behalf  of  the  worshippers  in  this 
holy  house  of  prayer  deeply  carved  upon  its  cornice,  let  me  next 
refer  to  the  chantries  formerly  connected  with  this  church. 

Of  these  there  were  at  least  eight  founded  by  various  persons  at 
difterent  periods,  in  addition  to  many  endowments  given  for  the 
celebration  of  post  obits  either  for  a  limited  time,  or,  as  was  fondly 
purposed,  in  perpetuity.  The  founders  of  some  of  these  built 
chantry  chapels  or  left  funds  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  many 
instances  such  chantries  were  supplemental  either  to  the  regular 
services  of  the  church  or  to  those  of  previously  founded  chantry 
chapels,  so  that  we  need  not  search  for  as  many  separate  chapels 
attached  to  a  church,  or  chancelled  off  from  its  area,  as  there  were 
endowed  chantries.     In  the  case  of  tliis  church,  the  sites  of  two 
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chapels  only  can  now  be  identified,  viz.  :  those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  and  Corpus  Christi.  The  first  of  these,  as  above  mentioned, 
constituted  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel,  and  appears  to  have  been 
built  about  1360.  It  was  founded  by  William  Gunthorpe  and 
others,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain,  for  whom  a  chantry  house 
was  provided,  on  condition  that  he  should  celebrate  divine  service 
therein  in  surplice  and  choral  habit,  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
founders  and  others.  At  the  Suppression,  1549,  its  endowment  was 
valued  at  £3  16s.  5d.,  clear,  besides  a  pension  of  £6  a  year,  goods 
worth  6s.  8d.,  and  6  oz.  of  jewels.  Corpus  Christi  chantry  chapel, 
opposite  to  St.  Mary's  chapel,  was  founded  by  John  de  Orston, 
William  de  Billing,  and  others,  by  whom  maintenance  was  left  for 
a  chaplain,  who,  clothed  in  a  surplice,  should  celebrate  divine  service 
at  its  altar  for  ever,  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founders.  The 
emolument  at  the  Dissolution  was  worth,  clear,  £6  19s.  6d.,  besides 
a  pension  of  £5,  goods  worth  18s.,  and  8  oz.  of  jewels.  An  altar 
in  the  easternmost  crypt  indicates  that  there  was  a  chapel  there. 
The  bell-cot  on  the  apex  of  the  north  porch,  together  with  the 
evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  an  altar  in  front  of  its  eastern 
wall,  shows  to  what  purpose  it  was  dedicated.  Another  bell-cot  on 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  proclaims  that  a  chapel  once  existed 
below,  and  most  probably  there  was  another  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  before  it  was  prolonged, — marks  of  an  altar  within  the 
north  porch,  and  a  little  bell-cot  on  its  gable,  being  visible  there.  A 
bell-cot  on  the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle  points  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  chapel  in  that  part  of  the  church,  and  another  very 
probably  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  before 
it  wsiB  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  the  Corpus  Christi  chantry 
chapel.  Of  these  chantries  one  was  founded  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  by  John  de  Orston,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  he  endowed  it  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain,  who 
was  to  celebrate  divine  service  and  sing  in  a  surplice  on  certain 
feasts  in  the  choir  of  Grantham  church.  At  the  Dissolution  its 
endo^vment  was  worth  £6  16s.  Od.  a  year,  clear,  besides  a  pension 
of  100  shilhngs,  and  goods  worth  20  pence.  A  chantry,  in  honour 
of  St.  Peter,  was  founded  1)y  Eobert  Stonesby  and  others,  circa  1346 
who  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
founders  and  others  of  the  faithfid.  It  was  dedicated  8  Kal.  April, 
1 346-7,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Damascus,  and  at  the  Dissolution  was 
worth  £8  lis.  2d.,  clear.  The  chantry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
founded  by  Eichard  Saltby,  John  Eippingale,  and  others,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  chaplain,  avIio  was  to  celebrate  divine  service  in 
tlie  church,  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founders  for  ever.  Its 
endowment  at  the  Dissolution  was  worth  £7  18s.  2d.,  clear,  besides 
goods  worth  8s.  3d.,  and  5  oz.  of  jewels.  The  chantry  of  St.  George,  or 
Curtis  chantry,  founded  by  Eichard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Thomas 
Quadring,   and  the  executors  of   Eichard  Curtis,   1494,   for   the 
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maintenance  of  two  chaplains,  who  were  to  celebrate  divine  service 
perpetually  in  the  parish  church,  and  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
founders  and  their  kindred  ;  one  of  these  also  was  to  instruct  youth 
in  letters  and  good  manners  in  a  house  provided  for  the  purpose 
near  the  church.  Their  emolument  was  £5  6s.  8d.  each  a  year. 
Another  chantry,  whose  founder  is  unkno^vn,  worth  <£4  1 3s.  2d.  at 
the  Dissolution,  was  founded  to  maintain  a  chaplain,  who  was  to 
sing  and  say  the  gospel  daily  at  liigh  mass  within  Grantham  church. 
The  last  chantry  founded  was  one  intended  to  benefit  the  soul  of 
Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  circa  1525. 

Next,  the  crypts  beneath  St.  Mary's  chapel  demand  attention. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  associate  mystery  with  crypts,  from  their  dark- 
ness, connection  with  relics  of  mortality,  and  their  subterranean 
character.  No  doubt  they  derived  their  origin  from  the  burial  caves 
of  the  East,  and  the  catacombs  of  Eome,  wliich  served  as  places  of 
worship  and  of  burial  to  the  early  Christians  of  the  Imperial  city;  but 
they  continued  to  be  devoted  to  both  of  these  purjDoses  in  some 
measure  when  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  this ;  for, 
wliile  they  in  the  first  instance  were  built  as  depositories  of  the 
remains  of  one  or  more  saints,  they  were  also  used  for  the  at  least 
occasional  celebration  of  mass,  such  as  on  the  anniversary  of  saints' 
days,  or  on  the  days  when  their  bodies  were  translated.  Such 
api^ears  to  have  been  the  double  object  which  the  builders  of  these 
crypts  had  in  view  when  they  constructed  them  beneath  the  chantry 
chapel  above,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  At  first  they  had  no  entrance,  as  now, 
from  the  interior  of  the  church,  but  the  wall  separating  them  was 
always  pierced  with  an  arched  doorway  to  allow  of  intercommunication. 
A  pair  of  doorways — close  together,  originally  gave  access  to  the 
cryjDts  by  means  of  steps,  but  at  a  later  period  a  second  square-headed 
doorway  was  cut  through  the  external  wall  of  the  westernmost 
crypt,  the  upper  part  of  which  still  remains.  Tliis  crypt  was  perhaps 
always  used  as  a  bone-house  ;  at  all  events  it  has  only  lately  been 
freed  from  a  vast  accumulation  of  human  bones.  It  is  an  oblong, 
and  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  bays.  In  the  centre  is  a  low 
octagonal  Early  English  pillar,  probably  brought  from,  elsewhere ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  east  wall  is.  a  rude  respond,  from  which, 
in  conj miction  mth  seven  equally  rude  corbels,  spring  plainly 
chamfered  ribs  supporting  a  vaulted  roof.  The  eastern  crypt  is 
similarly  vaulted,  but  its  probably  imported  central  pillar  has  a 
chamfered  and  filleted  shaft.  The  vaulting  ribs  are  supported  by 
this  pillar,  and  rude  octagonal  shafted  responds  having  plainly 
chamfered  caps  and  bases,  except  in  one  instance,  where  a  corres- 
ponding bracket  does  service  instead.  The  crypt  is  lighted  at  the 
cast  end  by  two  simply  traceried  Decorated  windows,  and  by  two 
square  lights  having  long  internal  sill  splays  in  the  south  wall,  so 
as  to  give  more  Hght  below.  In  the  south-eastern  angle  of  this 
crypt  is  a  stone  altar,  having  a  slab  with  a  moulded  edge,  and  a 
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large  square  aperture  in  the  front  below,  intended  to  contain  relics ; 
and  near  to  this  altar  is  a  piscina  and  credence.  What  the  relics 
beneath  this  altar  were,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  St.  Wolfran's  shrine  was  there  deposited,  wliich  we 
know  existed  in  Grantham  church  until  1565,  when  it  was  disposed 
of  by  order  of  the  churchwardens  in  accordance  mth  the  follomng 
notice  of  it  in  the  Monuments  of  Super st it io7i,  p.  88,  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Edward  Peacock  : — "  Itm.  a  sylver  and  copper  shryne  called 
seint  WuKrane  shryne  was  sold,  and  bought  with  the  pryce  thereof 
a  silver  pott  full  gilt  and  an  ewer  of  sylver  for  the  mystification  of 
the  holye  and  most  sacred  supper  of  oure  lorde  Jliesus  Clirist,  called 
the  holy  comunyon."  But  lioAvever  this  may  have  been,  we  are 
sure  that  subsequent  to  the  building  of  the  above-named  crypt  and 
the  chapel  above  it,  the  original  external  entrances  were  found 
insufficient,  so  that  a  new  staircase  and  entrance  were  added, 
enabling  persons  to  enter  it  from  the  chancel,  which  entrance  was 
richly  adorned  by  the  erection  of  a  small  structure  between  the 
second  easternmost  arch  of  the  south  arcade.  In  the  centre  of  this 
is  a  carefully  carved  doorway  beneath  an  ogee  arch  which  was 
formerly  terminated  with  a  consonant  finial.  On  either  side  of  this 
doorway  is  a  ^ving  also  riclily  carved  with  panel  work,  and  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  little  embattled  parapet.  On  opening  the  carved 
oak  door  of  this  structure  a  flight  of  stone  steps  is  seen,  protected 
by  a  dwarf  wall  provided  with  a  hand-rail  cut  in  its  coping,  and 
leading  to  the  crypt.  Such  a  feature,  built  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  clearly  shows  the  importance  assigned 
to  this  crypt  at  that  time,  and  was  probably  intended  to  afford  a 
more  convenient  means  of  access  to  an  increased  number  of  persons 
visiting  the  crypt  at  times,  and  would  be  absolutely  needed  by 
processions  of  persons  desirous  of  venerating  the  relics  of  the  saint 
preserved  in  such  a  chamber,  who  could  thus  descend  from  the 
church  and  pass  out  from  the  crypt  through  its  outer  door  without 
undue  pressure  or  confusion. 

Of  the  monimients  in  this  church,  that  of  Richard  Calteby,  or 
Saltby,  between  the  first  and  second  westernmost  windows  of  the 
south  aisle,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  It  is  of  stone,  and 
consists  of  a  table  slab  having  this  border  legend — now  in  part 
destroyed : — "  Hie  jacet  Ricardus  de  Calteby  et  Margareta  uxor  ejus, 
qui  obiit  anno  Dni.  mccclxii."  This  is  inserted  in  the  aisle  wall 
beneath  a  mural  arch,  boldly  cusped,  at  the  principal  points  of 
which  are  carved  four  figures  of  angels  clothed  in  albs  and  having 
expanded  wings.  The  first  of  these  (to  the  left)  holds  a  trumpet  in 
one  hand  and  a  scroll  in  the  other,  the  second  a  crown  of  thorns  and  a 
cross,  the  third  a  spear  and  nails,  the  fourth  a  trumpet  and  label,  like 
the  first.  On  either  side  of  tliis  arch  are  pinnacles,  and  between 
them  a  crocketed  pediment,  originally  surmounted  by  a  foliated  cross 
or  finial.  Between  this  and  the  pinnacle  are  shields,  the  one  on 
the  right,  suspended  from  the  shoulders  of  a  dimidiated  angel, 
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bearing — arg.,  a  fesse  daiisettee,  between  three  mullets,  sa. ;  the 
other,  gu.,  3  bendlets  sinister,  arg.,  on  a  chief  3  pallets,  surmounted 
by  a  tilting  hehn  mantled;  with  a  griffin  passant,  arg.,  as  a  crest. 
On  a  flat  stone  constituting  the  sepulchral  memorial  of  another 
member  of  this  family,  is  this  fragment  of  an  inscription  : — "  Hie 
jacet  Johes  Saltby,  de  Gunwarby,  qui  obiit  Ano  Dni.  mcccoxxix, 
cujus  aie  .   .  .  .". 

Another  mural  monument,  very  similar  to  that  of  Eichard 
Saltby,  placed  against  the  same  wall,  but  more  to  the  east,  com- 
memorates one  of  the  Harrington  family. 

Above  are  two  shields  thus  charged  :  the  one  with  3  lions'  heads 
erased  and  cro^vned,  surmounted  by  one  of  the  same  as  a  crest 
mantled ;  the  other  with  a  chief  over  all,  a  bend,  charged  with  a 
crescent,  surmounted  by  a  helm  mantled,  ^vreathed,  and  having  a 
wing  as  a  crest. 

Formerly  the  following  epitaph,  referring  to  another  member  of 
the  same  family,  existed  in  this  church  : — 

"  Baldwin  Harrington  ici  gist 
Dieu  hiy  done  joy  perfict 
Qui  al  teiTe  dona  sa  rent 
L'an  deux  mille  tre  cent 
Laissant  quater  sans  delay 
iiij  Kalends  moys  de  Maj^e. " 

See  Turner's  Historij  of  Granihani. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  stone  tomb  surmounted  by  a  black  marble 
slab,  commemorating  Francis  Malham  of  Elslack,  son  of  Francis 
Malliam  and  Isabel  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Tempest,  Kt., 
of  Broughton,  Yorkshire.  He  suffered  severely  as  a  RoyaHst,  and 
when  released  from  prison  in  London,  on  his  way  home  was  seized 
with  a  fever  at  Grantham,  of  wliich  he  died  May  2,  1660,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Restoration.  He  married  three  mves,  the  last  of  whom — 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Foster,  erected  this  monument  to  her 
husband's  memory. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  near  to  the  last  named 
monument,  is  an  imposing  one,  commemorating  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ryder,  by  Cheer,  Its  cliief  feature  is  a  figure  of  Justice  holding  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  judge  executed  in  white  marble.  Sir 
Dudley  Ryder  was  made  Solicitor-general  1733,  Attorney-general 
1736,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  1754.  The  patent  of 
his  creation  as  a  peer,  under  the  title  of  Baron  of  Harrowby,  was 
made,  but  not  completed,  the  day  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  5th,  1756.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  ISTathl.  Newnham, 
Esq.,  of  Streatham,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  beneath  the  north 
porch  of  this  church.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Harrowby. 

N^early  opposite  tliis  monument  in  the  south  aisle  is  another 
erected  in  memory  of  a  gallant  naval  officer,  William  Cust,  who  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball  when  serving  under  Admiral  Knowles,  in  an 
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attack  on  Port  Louis,  March  8,  1747.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Richard  Ciist,  Bart.,  and  Ann  Brownlow,  sister  of  Viscount 
Tyrconnel,  who  erected  this  monument.  Below  is  a  sarcopliagus  of 
wliite  marble,  a  representation  of  the  fatal  naval  engagement  which 
cost  William  Cust  his  life,  and  other  objects ;  above  these  is  a 
pyramidal  slab  of  grey  marble,  a  bust  of  the  deceased  and  his  family 
arms. 

The  West  Front. — From  all  points  around,  the  tower  and  spire 
form  the  dominant  feature  of  this  church ;  but  on  the  west,  where 
alone  its  whole  elevation  is  fully  exposed  to  view,  its  great  altitude, 
its  excellent  proportions,  and  the  character  as  well  as  diversity  of 
its  details,  can  be  best  studied.  Solid  angle  buttresses  rising  from 
well-moulded  plinths,  adorned  below  with  statuette  niches,  and  diver- 
sified with  numerous  breaks  and  strings,  constitute  as  it  were  its  con- 
structional outworks.  Of  these  the  south-western  one  is  larger  than 
the  others,  because  it  contains  a  newel  staircase  giving  access  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower  and  its  intermediate  floors.  This  renders  the 
configuration  of  the  tower  irregular  from  some  points  of  view,  and 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  spire  does  not  rise  precisely  from  its 
centre  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gains  in  picturesqueness  from 
this  irregularity.  The  tops  of  the  buttresses  are  so  corbelled  out  as 
to  bear  octangular  turrets,  cro^vned  by  crocheted  spirelets  surmounted 
by  statuettes.  Three  of  these  rejDresent  bishops — perhaps  intended 
for  St.  Wolfran,  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury; 
the  fourth,  if  not  the  effigy  of  a  bishop  also,  may  possibly  com- 
memorate St.  Symphorianus.  The  tower  consists  of  four  stages.  Of 
these  the  lower  one  is  subdivided  by  a  string,  and  contains  a  rich 
doorway,  whose  jambs  are  ornamented  with  six  shaftlets  on  either 
side,  and  whose  beautifully  moulded  arch  consists  of  as  many 
members,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  the  ball-flower. 
The  terminals  of  its  hood-mould  are  regal  heads.  On  either  side  of 
this  doorway  is  a  niche,  and  another  pair  in  the  buttresses  beyond 
them ;  above  these  is  a  window  of  the  intersecting  lancet  type, 
tliickly  beset  with  the  ball-flower  ornament,  flanked  by  two  ranges 
of  niches  in  the  buttresses  like  those  below.  The  second  stage  is 
wholly  dedicated  to  a  rich  display  of  mural  decoration  gathered  into 
three  dee})  bands.  Of  these  the  two  lower  consist  of  arcading,  the 
upper  of  a  deeply  cut  diaper,  or  "  tissue  of  quatrefoils,"  as  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott  terms  it.  This  is  of  a  far  more  j^leasing  character  than  that 
of  Bishop  Grostete  at  Lincoln,  being  not  only  boldly,  but  also  most 
pleasingly,  moulded.  The  third  stage  is  pierced  with  two  deej^ly 
set  windows,  filling  up  almost  all  of  its  wall  space.  The  upper 
stage  constitutes  the  belfry,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  and 
parapet.  This  is  a  more  lofty  feature  than  the  one  below,  and  con- 
tains a  pair  of  long  lights  having  quatrefoils  in  their  heads,  and 
whose  ouier  member  is  encrusted  with  ball-flowers.  Above  these  is 
a  richly  crocheted  hood  mould,  and  on  either  side  a  canopied  and 
crocheted  niche.     The  other  elevations  of  the  tower,  as  far  as  tliey 
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are  exposed  to  view  externally,  accord  mth  the  one  described. 
From  the  tower  boldly  shoots  upward  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
gracefid  spn^es  in  England,  whose  apex  is  274  feet  above  the  ground 
level.  It  has  three  tiers  of  lights,  ranged  in  sets  of  eight,  pro- 
portioned to  their  respective  levels.  On  the  points  of  its  hips  or 
broaches  are  placed  figures,  and  its  angles  are  tliickly  set  with 
crockets.  Its  upper  portion  has  twice  suifered  severely — ^first  from 
a  storm  in  1661,  and  subsequently  from  lightning  in  1797.  As  the 
aisles  overlap  the  tower,  gables  agreeing  with  the  pitch  of  the  roofs 
beliind  them  would  have  been  the  most  legitimate  flanking  features 
of  the  west  front;  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  more 
imposing,  an  ingenious  device  was  adopted  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  compromise  between  an  ornamental  screen  independent  of  the 
arcliitectural  features  behind  it,  such  as  that  at  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
and  gables ;  for  while  we  have  here  massive  buttresses  surmounted 
by  square  pinnacles  at  the  aisle  angles,  and  a  deeply  coped  horizontal 
wall-veil  between  them  and  the  tower,  above  the  coping  rise  the 
points  of  gables  suggestive  of  the  entire  form  of  the  features  behind. 
This  coping  is  stepped  where  the  gablets  rise,  and  next  to  the  tower 
over  the  south  aisle  is  a  small  plain  bell-cot.  To  give  as  much 
value  as  possible  to  the  aisle-ends  as  supporters  of  the  majestic 
tower  between  them,  very  large  and  beautiful  windows  were  inserted 
in  them.  These  always  differed  in  size,  and  also  as  to  their  elevation 
and  tracery ;  but  of  late  years  the  upper  portion  of  the  southern- 
most has  been  largely  restored,  and,  I  beheve,  not  in  precise 
accordance  with  the  original  work. 

TJie  South  Elevation. — The  porch  is  the  earliest  feature  here, 
whose  date  is  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which 
has  been  altered  at  two  subsequent  periods.  Its  arch  is  beautifully 
and  minutely  moulded,  and  its  jambs  are  enriched  mth  pillars 
having  boldly  foliated  caps.  Above  this  there  is  a  contemporary 
window  whose  hood-mould  terminals  are  now  wanting.  The  door- 
way mthin  is  similarly  moulded,  and  on  the  caps  of  its  pillars  is 
the  nail-head  ornament.  The  east  wall  is  only  relieved  by  a  small 
buttress  in  the  centre,  and  a  little  late  square  light  above  ;  Avithin 
is  a  statue  bracket.  During  the  Perpendicular  period  certain 
additions  were  made  to  this  porch,  viz. :  an  octangular  turret  stair- 
case finished  above  with  a  little  battlemented  cornice,  a  crocketed 
spirelet,  and  a  battlemented  parapet.  Its  gable  is  ornamented  with 
a  round  shaft  springing  from  the  string  below  the  parapet,  which 
formerly  bore  a  cross.  At  a  still  later  period,  perhaps  during  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  a  Httle  transomed  window  below  and  another  in 
each  wall  above  were  inserted.  Portions  of  the  south  wall  are 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Scott  to  be  of  the  same  period  as  the  earher  work 
of  this  porch.  Between  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  and  this 
porch  are  three  large  intersecting  lancet  mndows  ;  the  hqpd-mould 
terminals  of  the  westernmost  of  these  are  heads,  one  being  that  of 
a  female  in  a  whimple  ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  splay  of  the  third 
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window  are  worked  into  little  shafts.  On  the  east  of  the  porch  is 
one  large  Perpendicular  window,  and  then  a  picturesque  octangular 
staircase  turret  which  formerly  gave  access  to  the  now  destroyed 
rood  loft.  This  turret  is  lighted  by  two  small  prettily  traceried 
square  windows,  and  finished  with  a  well  moulded  embattled 
parapet  and  a  high  picturesque  crocketed  spirelet.  Then  come  three 
wide  and  beautifully  traceried  windows  of  the  Decorated  chapel 
subsequently  added  to  the  chancel.  Finally,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  this  elevation,  a  Perpendicular  cornice  in  part  thickly  set 
with  little  heads,  and  a  battlemented  parapet,  were  added. 

The  East  Elevation. — This  consists  of  three  gables  separated 
from  one  another  and  flanked  by  turrets.  Possibly  the  lower  part 
of  the  chancel  end  is  far  earlier  than  any  other  portion  of  this 
elevation,  as  indicated  by  the  character  of  its  string.  Above  this 
remains  the  sill  of  a  Decorated  window ;  but  the  present  window, 
which  assumes  to  be  Perpendicular,  was  perhaps  erected  during  the 
last  century,  and,  in  taking  down  the  gable  above,  portions  of  the 
older  window  were  found  among  the  masonry.  This,  it  appears, 
was  an  intersecting  lancet  one,  like  several  other  existing  windows 
of  this  church.  The  turrets  on  the  south  side  of  tliis  window  are 
adjuncts  of  St.  Mary's  chapel,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
These  are  circular  in  plan  and  surmounted  by  a  battlemented  parapet, 
between  which  is  a  large  Decorated  window.  Corresponding  turrets 
flank  the  end  of  Corpus  Christi  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel ;  but  these  are  octangular  in  plan  and  Perpendicular  as  to 
style. 

TJie  North  Elevation. — Two  prominent  features  conspicuously 
break  the  otherwise  uniform  character  of  this  side  of  the  church, 
viz.,  a  Late  Perpendicular  chantry  chapel,  and  a  large  Decorated 
porch  Avith  a  chamber  over  it.  This  last  was  built  subsequent  to 
the  aisle  to  wliich  it  is  attached,  and  in  front  of  a  superb  Early 
EngUsh  doorway,  some  of  whose  details  were  sadly  injured  through 
this  addition.  It  appears  to  have  served  as  a  chapel  as  well  as  a 
porch,  for  a  piscina  in  its  east  wall  points  to  the  former  existence  of 
an  adjacent  altar,  probably  placed  below  a  little  window  close  to  it; 
and  above  is  the  chantry  priests'  chamber  provided  with  a  fireplace, 
and  accessible  by  means  of  two  newel  staircases  in  the  angles  of 
this  building ;  for  his  accommodation,  also,  was  inserted  in  the  aisle 
wall  above  the  entrance  to  the  church  below,  a  traceried  window, 
enabling  him  at  all  times  to  look  into  the  church.  On  the  apex 
of  the  gable  is  a  bell-cot  for  the  chapel  bell.  An  open  archway  in 
both  the  lateral  walls  of  this  chapel  porch  is  singular,  and  apparently 
unneeded.  Externally  it  adds  much  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  north  elevation  of  the  church,  its  angle  buttresses  terminating 
in  octagonal  turrets  capped  by  crocketed  spirelets ;  and  its  bell-cot,  in 
conjunction  mth  other  similar  features,  giving  great  variety  where  it 
was  needed.  To  the  west  of  this  porch  are  thi'ee  fine  windows,  and 
to  the  east  of  it  three  similar  ones  of  that  period  when  the  Early 
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English  style  was  ripe  for  further  development  in  the  form  of 
tracery  and  cusping.  Along  the  top  runs  an  embattled  parapet 
superadded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  above  tliis  now  rises  the 
new  roof,  of  a  higher  pitch  than  before,  which  greatly  tends  to 
improve  this  elevation.  Yet  tliis  chaj)el  porch  is  clumsily  fitted  on 
to  the  church  wall,  and  sad  havoc  was  made  with  the  beautiful 
pediment  of  the  doorway  it  encloses  to  allow  of  the  vaulting  of  this 
after  added  feature,  and  the  formation  of  the  window  above  in  the 
priest's  chamber.  Beyond  these  five  windows  of  the  nave  aisle  are 
two  large  Perpendicular  ones  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  chapel 
attached  to  the  chancel,  and  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the 
nave  aisle  rises  an  octangular  turret  corresponding  with  the  one  at 
its  north-eastern  angle,  but  surmounted  by  an  embattled  capping 
and  a  very  pleasing  crocketed  spirelet.  Just  in  front  of  this  pro- 
jects the  other  chapel  before  spoken  of,  and  built  by  Thomas  Hall, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  in  a  debased  Perpendicular  style.  On 
each  side  of  the  window  in  its  gable  end,  now  stopped  up,  are  two 
little  canopied  statuette  niches,  and  its  angle  buttresses  are  finished 
above  with  pinnacles.  In  each  lateral  wall  are  three  small  windows. 
Access  to  this  chapel  was  provided  from  "without  by  means  of  a  small 
doorway  in  the  east  wall,  as  being  most  convenient  for  the  Hall 
family,  whose  residence  was  in  that  direction;  and  within  is  a  larger 
doorway,  flanked  by  a  smaller  one,  opening  into  the  church. 

SS.  Mary  and  Peter's  Church,  Harlaxton. 

On  approaching  this  church,  its  tower  and  spire  will  first  com- 
mand attention.  The  former,  supported  by  massive  buttresses,  is 
for  the  most  part  Decorated ;  but  its  upper  portion,  parapet,  and 
pinnacles — built  of  a  dififerent  kind  of  stone — are  Perpendicular. 
The  spire  also  is  Perpendicular.  It  is  crocketed  at  the  angles, 
and  has  only  one  set  of  small  lights  near  its  base,  wliich  last  is 
rather  too  much  contracted  to  sit  well  upon  the  tower.  The  hood 
or  heading  of  the  staircase  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  tower 
curiously  extends  from  the  pinnacle  above  it  to  the  face  of  the 
spire.  Until  lately  there  was  a  modern  doorway  in  the  western 
face  of  the  tower — made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ringers — 
which  has  now  very  properly  been  filled  in  mth  masonry.  The  rest 
of  the  exterior  is  Perpendicular  of  two  periods,  the  latest  being  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Within,  the  north  aisle  arcade  of  three  bays 
may  be  termed  Transitional,  or  of  that  period  when  the  Norman 
style  was  giving  place  to  the  succeeding  one  ;  the  squareness  of  its 
pillar  abaci  and  the  bold  conventional  foliage  of  its  circular  central 
pillar  plainly  declaring  this.  Subsequently  another  bay  was  added 
to  the  west  end  of  this  arcade.  The  south  arcade  is  Early  English, 
and  its  pillar  shafts  are  octagonal.  On  both  sides  of  the  chancel 
are  aisle  chapels,  the  one  on  the  north  probably  representing  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  founded  by  Thomas 
Mason,  who  died  1323;  the  other  apparently  coinciding  as  to  date 
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with  the  will  of  William  Strood,  who  died  1532,  and  left  lands  and 
tenements  in  payment  of  the  performance  of  certain  services,  and 
that  his  soul  might  be  prayed  for  during  a  space  of  ninety  years. 
In  the  south  chapel  is  a  richly  cusped  and  crocheted  monument 
terminating  in  a  horizontal  embattled  cornice,  beneath  which  are 
two  half-angels,  each  holding  a  shield  bearing  a  chevron  impaling  a 
crescent,  the  tinctures  of  the  fields  not  being  indicated.  Below  is 
a  plain  base  supporting  the  recumbent  efiigies  of  a  civilian  and  his 
wife,  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Both  are  repre- 
sented in  the  long  sleeved,  gown  of  their  j)eriod,  and  their  heads 
rest  upon  pillows  supported  by  angels.  Here  Thomas  Ricard  was 
buried  beneath  a  marble  slab,  1433 ;  who  gave  £20  to  be  exj)ended 
in  masses,  towards  what  was  then  termed  the  new  chancel  of  this 
church.  His  heiress  daughter — IVIargaret — married  John  Blewett. 
Possibly  these  effigies  may  not  originally  have  been  placed  beneath 
the  sepulchral  arch  where  they  now  are,  and  therefore  the  shields 
displayed  on  the  arch  may  have  no  connexion  with  these  effigies  ; 
but  most  unfortunately  there  are  no  heraldic  bearings  on  the  base 
supporting  these  last,  so  that  we  cannot  determine  whom  they 
represent.  Eicard  bore,  arg.,  a  chevron,  sa.,  three  quatrefoils,  gu. ; 
and  Blewet,  arg.,  a  bar,  sa.,  in  chief  three  lozenges,  gu.  Here  also 
are  several  memorials  of  the  de  Ligne  family,  of  whom  Sir  Daniel 
de  Ligne  was  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  1631,  and  died  1656.  In 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel  is  a  remarkable  image  recess 
resembling  those  in  Sedgebrooke  church.  Rising  from  a  corbel  in 
a  square  form  like  a  lantern,  its  upper  portion  is  filled  in  with 
tracery,  above  which  is  a  cornice  and  embattled  parapet,  ISTear  this 
stands  the  font,  and  hence  not  in  its  right  place.  This  is  Decorated, 
and,  besides  having  a  chalice  carved  upon  its  stem,  presents  also  a 
curious  exemplification  of  the  spiritual  presence  of  our  Lord  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  the  form  of  another 
chalice,  and  with  it  a  suggestive  representation  of  our  Lord. 

St.  Andrew's,  Denton. 

The  greater  part  of  this  church  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
including  its  tower,  which  is  a  lofty  and  pleasing  feature.  The 
north  aisle  wall,  however,  is  Early  Decorated,  including  its  doorway 
and  its  intersecting  lancet  windows.  In  these  are  the  remains  of 
some  painted  glass,  consisting  chiefly  of  fragments  of  borders  orna- 
mented with  castles  and  covered  cups.  Both  aisle  arcades  are  ahke. 
These  are  supported  by  octagonal  shafted  pillars  having  battlemented 
caps.  All  the  other  Avindows  of  the  nave,  except  those  above-named, 
are  of  an  ordinary  Perpendicular  type.  The  roofs  are  flat  and  bad. 
Some  of  the  old  bench  ends  still  remain,  but  they  arc  of  a  skimpy 
indiff'erent  character.  The  Perpendicular  font  is  octangular  in  shape, 
and  its  stem  is  ornamented  with  pattrasses  at  alternating  levels. 
The  entrance  to  the  rood  loft  still  remains,  and  also  a  Perpendicidar 
screen.      In  the  chancel  are  three  sedilia,  and  by  these  a  nearly 
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flat-topped  piscina,  mth  drainholes  pierced  round  a  central  rose. 
This  is  supported  upon  a  little  shaft. 

Adjoining  the  chancel  is  a  chantry  chapel,  access  to  which  is 
given  by  an  arcade  of  two  arches. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  sacrarium  is  a  grey  slab  that  formerly 
bore  the  brass  of  an  ecclesiastic  beneath  a  canopy. 

Towards  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a  moniunent  com- 
memorating John  Blyth,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  chapel,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  This  consists  of  an  altar-Hke  base 
supporting  the  recumbent  effigy  of  John  Blyth,  in  the  ordinary  dress 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  with  one  hand  holding  a  small  book  of 
devotions,  and  the  other  reposing  upon  the  breast. 

Below  are  smaller  kneehng  effigies,  representing  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Robert  Thorold,  of  Hough,  and  his  sons  and 
daughters,  whose  names  are  thus  inscribed  on  the  face  of  the 
monimient : — "  Willem.  John.  Eobert.  Anne.  Katren.  Marie." 

Upon  a  shield  on  the  east  side  are  the  following  bearings : — ■■ 
1.  Sa.,  three  goats  salient,  arg.,  Thorold.  2.  Barry  of  seven,  gu. 
and  arg.,  a  canton,  az.,  charged  with  a  martlet,  arg..  Hough.  3.  Arg., 
a  bend  raguly,  sa.,  between  six  pellets  of  the  same,  Burnell.  4. 
Arg.,  a  cross  potent,  gu.,  having  four  pellets,  sa.,  between  the  limbs  of 
the  cross,  Breborough.  5.  Impaling  erm.,  a  chevron,  gu.,  Touchet, 
quartering,  gu.,  a  fret,  or,  Audley.  On  a  corresponding  shield  on  the 
west  side  are,  a  chevron  between  three  lions  quartering  a  lion 
between  three  crescents  and  an  eagle  displayed,  for  Blyth.  Above, 
is  a  helm  surmounted  by  a  tower  with  a  lion  on  the  top  ;  and  below, 
the  motto,  "  Sorte  contentum."  On  a  panel,  between  two  pillars 
rising  above  the  base  of  the  monument,  is  this  inscription : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Blyth  de  Denton,  filius  GvHelmi  Blyth  de 
Stravson  in  comitatv  Linco  generosi,  qui  duxit  in  vxorem  Margare- 
tam  Thorold,  filiam  Roberti  Thorold  de  Haigh  in  comitatv  p-dict 
armigeri,  et  genvit  proles  GvHelmi.  Johan.  Robertvm.  Annam. 
Katherina.  Mariam.  et  obi  octavo  die  Novembris.  Anno  Driii. 
1602." 

l!»[early  opposite  is  a  remarkable  marble  monument  commemo- 
rating Richard  Welby,  who  died  in  1713.  His  effigy,  in  an  erect 
posture,  is  represented  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  celestial  crown  from 
two  descending  angels,  who  are  placing  it  on  the  top  of  his  stately  wig. 

St.  James's,  Woolsthorpe. 

This  is  a  good  modem  church,  built  after  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Place,  who  some  years  ago  manifested  considerable  skill  and  ecclesi- 
astical feeling  as  an  arcliitect.  The  old  church  at  Woolsthorpe, 
being  in  a  dangerous  condition  and  inconveniently  situated,  was 
pulled  down  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  when  the  present 
church  was  erected  in  its  place ;  and  now  even  that  relic  is  no  more, 
for  it  has  lately  fallen,  and  a  heap  of  stones  alone  marks  its  site 
in  the  old  churchyard. 
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Considering  that  the  new  church  was  erected  about  twenty  years 
ago,  it  is  commendable ;  but  no  doubt  would  have  been  a  better 
specimen  of  modern  work  had  Mr.  Place  designed  it  at  a  later 
period,  and  availed  liimself  of  the  advantages  he  would  now  have 
enjoyed. 

It  is  a  comparatively  lofty  structure,  but  sadly  requires  a  spire 
upon  its  unfinished  tower,  the  want  of  which  quite  mars  the 
appearance  of  the  exterior.  Certain  fanciful  crest-tiles  have  lately 
been  very  properly  removed  from  the  ridges,  but  the  "Welsh  slating 
cannot  be  altered,  for  wliich  graduated  grey  Westmoreland  slates 
would  now  have  been  substituted.  Within,  the  appearance  of  the 
fabric  is  calm  and  good.  The  very  long  sills  of  the  clerestory  lights 
is  a  novel  and  unnecessary  device.  The  font  is  handsome  from  its 
elaborate  carving.  The  painted  glass  in  the  east  window  is  derived 
from  two  sources,  which  cannot  justly  be  compared  with  one  another. 
Tliis  represents  our  Lord  crucified,  and  the  Apostles  SS.  James  and 
John. 

St.  John  Baptist's,  Muston. 

The  earliest  feature  of  this  church  is  the  south  arcade,  con- 
sisting of  three  bays.  Its  pillars  are  low,  and  of  a  rude  character ; 
on  their  caps  the  nail-head  ornament  will  be  observed.  During  an 
early  period  of  the  succeeding  style  the  tower  was  built,  whose 
staircase  is  built  within  one  of  its  angles,  and  subsequently  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt.  In  the  north  aisle  side  wall 
are  two  segmental  arched  T\dndows  and  a  similar  one  in  its  east  end. 
So  also  in  both  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel  are  two 
others,  the  latter  containing  fragments  of  painted  glass,  while  within 
the  north  arcade  is  of  the  same  style.  This  is  supported  upon  low 
octagonal  shafted  pillars,  on  one  of  whose  caps  the  nail-head 
ornament  appears.  Subsequently  two  Perpendicular  windows  were 
inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  one  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  by  the  priest's  door,  and  another  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  The  clerestory  also  is  Perpendicular,  and  has  three  flat-headed 
lights  in  each  of  its  walls  ;  but  the  flat  roof  above  is  modern.  The 
porch  arch  is  a  rehc  of  an  earlier  period ;  and  towards  the  east  end 
of  both  aisles  is  a  piscina,  indicating  the  former  existence  of  chapels 
there.  Most  of  the  old  delicately  carved  oak  bench  ends  still 
remain.  The  head  of  one  on  the  south  side,  near  the  chancel-arch, 
is  composed  of  four  birds,  whose  outline  takes  the  usual  form  of  a 
poppy-head  fohation  ;  and  the  upper,  or  bud-like  feature  above,  also 
consists  of  a  cluster  of  small  birds.  Another  head  represents  a 
hunter  and  his  dogs,  and  two  have  shields,  on  which  is  cut  a  bar 
charged  with  a  mullet  between  three  birds — perhaps  choughs,  or 
martlets.  The  font  is  a  richly  carved  Decorated  one,  but  its  stem 
has  rather  a  post-like  appearance  from  its  deficiency  of  footing 
below,  where  it  springs  from  the  base,  little  half  figures  being  alone 
placed  at  that  point,  which  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 
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Tlie  cliancel  screen  is  a  poor  late  bit  of  Perpendicular  work. 
Adjoining  it  is  a  pulpit  of  the  same  character.  In  the  chancel 
pavement  is  an  incised  slab.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  piscina,  and 
opposite  to  it  an  aumbry. 

Here  is  a  tablet  erected  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Crabbe,  the  wife  of 
the  poet,  who  was  incumbent  of  Muston  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ;  and  here  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  compositions.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  one  bearing  the  name  of  Byron  succeeded 
Crabbe  as  rector,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  poet's  family.  At  an 
earUer  period  Dr.  Saunderson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  held 
the  hving  of  Muston,  viz.,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Another  rector — Dr.  Knewster — who  had  previously  practised 
as  a  physician,  used  to  act  as  such  in  and  about  Muston,  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  a  regular  practitioner — Dr.  Scarborough — who 
bitterly  remarked  of  his  clerical  brother,  that  "  he  first  secured  fees 
for  himself  by  kilKng  his  patients,  and  then  for  burying  them !" 

St.  Lawrence's,  Sedgebrook. 

The  earliest  feature  of  tliis  church  is  the  arcade  of  the  north 
aisle.  Tliis  consists  of  three  semicircular  arches  supported  by  co- 
eval pillars  having  well  moulded  Early  English  bases.  The  rest 
of  the  fabric,  viz.,  the  tower,  nave,  aisles,  north  and  south  porches, 
chancel,  and  chantry  chapel  attached  to  it,  are  of  a  sho^vy 
but  coarse  Perpendicular  character.  The  south  aisle  arcade,  of 
three  bays,  corresponds  in  this  respect  with  its  more  ancient  com- 
peer. The  rood-loft  appears  to  have  been  continued  across  the 
aisles,  and  access  to  it  was  suiDplied  by  means  of  a  newel  staircase 
in  a  turret  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  in  which  a  sancte-bell 
formerly  hung.  Screens  were  placed  below  this  loft,  but  the  stone 
base  of  the  central  one  now  alone  remains,  the  screen  itself  having 
been  removed  and  placed  in  an  archway  of  the  chancel  aisle  giving 
access  to  the  Markham  chapel.  The  large  east  window  is  jDlain ; 
and  as  the  side  walls  seem  to  have  expanded  above,  while  their 
construction  was  in  progress,  the  adoption  of  the  weak  treatment  of 
the  upper  portion  of  this  window  may  thus  be  accounted  for.  In 
the  angles  on  either  side  are  large  canopied  statue  niches,  whose 
details  are  showy  but  coarse.  In^  the  north  waU  is  an  undivided 
canopied  sedile,  and  close  to  it  a  piscina  scarcely  hollowed  at  the 
top,  and  having  four  small  holes  serving  as  a  drain  arranged  round 
a  Tudor  rose ;  above  is  a  credence  shelf,  and  the  whole  is  placed 
A\^thin  a  flat-headed  niche.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  minute  niche, 
perhaps  intended  to  contain  a  relic.  The  carved  oak  pulpit  is  dated 
1634,  and  the  prayer  desk  is  made  out  of  portions  of  an  old  carved 
oak  pew.  The  font  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  north  aisle  arcade. 
Its  base  and  stem  are  circular,  but  its  bowl  is  shaped  into  an 
octagonal  form. 

Attached  to  tlie  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  chapel  built  by 
Judge  Markham,  and  opening  into  it  by  means  of  two  arclies.     In 
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the  easternmost  of  these  now  stands  the  screen  belonging  to  the 
chancel  arch.  Above  this  are  very  heavy  corbels,  perhaps  intended 
to  support  statuettes,  or  a  heavy  beam  or  canopy  above  the  screen. 
In  the  angles  of  the  east  end  of  this  chapel  are  showy  canopied 
niches  resembling  those  in  the  chancel,  a  piscina  with  a  credence 
shelf  above  it,  and  at  the  west  end  a  stoup  with  a  suspended  shield 
carved  on  the  stone  below.  In  the  pavement  is  a  very  large  plain 
slab,  perhaps  the  altar-stone  of  this  chapel,  and  in  the  east  wall  a 
small  incised  slab  commemorating  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Markham  and  Alice  Skipwith,  his  wife,  whose  effigy,  rudely  exe- 
cuted, represents  her  as  wearing  a  peculiar  ornament  resembling  two 
small  feathers  or  loops  of  ribbon  on  her  head,  and  very  clumsy  thick 
soled  shoes.  Around  the  effigy  is  this  border  legend — now  difficult 
to  decipher  : — "  Hie  jacet  Dorothea  filia  Johis  Markham,  armigeri, 
et  Alicia3  uxoris  ejus,  que  obiit  20  die  Januarii.  Ano.  Dni.  1494, 
cujus  aie  propitietur  Deus.     Amen." 

Judge  Markham's  own  tomb  stood  on  the  south  side-  of  the 
eastern  arch  of  his  chapel.  It  was  a  plain  altar-tomb,  on  which  a 
small  effigy  of  the  Judge  engraved  on  a  brass  plate  appeared,  and 
also  four  small  shields.  Tliis  tomb  has  been  destroyed,  but  its 
slab,  stripped  of  its  brasses,  still  remains  in  the  pavement  of  his 
chapel.  Over  this  Judge  Markham  is  said  to  have  built  a  chamber, 
in  which  he  lived,  and  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  prayer  and 
meditation  close  to  the  grave  he  had  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
his  mortal  remains  when  his  soul  should  be  required  of  him.  He 
was  of  an  ancient  family,  deriving  its  name  from  the  parish  of 
Markham,  I^otts.  He  was  knighted  and  made  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  by  Edward  lY.,  but  lost  the  royal  favour 
through  the  character  of  a  charge  he  delivered  to  a  jury  when  try- 
ing Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  whereby  his  life  was 
spared,  which  the  king  desired  to  take  through  Cooke's  imputed 
treason.  Judge  Markham  was  for  this  cause  removed  from  his  office, 
but  thereby  gained  a  better  title — that  of  "  the  upright  Judge,"  with 
which  he  retired  into  private  life.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Simon  Leke,  of  Cotham,  Notts,  and  through  the 
extent  of  his  lands,  hers,  and  his  professional  gains,  the  wealth 
he  bequeathed  to  his  heir  was  very  considerable. 

All  Saints',  Barrowby. 

Originally  the  whole  of  the  present  fabric  was  Early  English, 
of  which  the  folloAving  features  remain,  viz.  :  the  doorway  within 
the  porch,  the  double  lancet  Avindows  at  each  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
the  single  lancet  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  another  lancet 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  whose  jambs  are  finished  externally 
with  a  trefoiled  stopping,  and  a  very  narrow  priest's  doorway  in  its 
south  wall. 

Of  the  Decorated  period  are  the  tower  and  spire,  the  aisle 
arcades  of  four  bays  each,  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  and  that 
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of  the  chancel  beyond.  The  north  aisle  has  of  late  years  been 
prolonged. 

The  font  is  an  especially  rich  and  beautiful  specimen  of  Decorated 
work.  Its  panels  are  elaborately  carved  with  varied  fenestral  designs, 
and  it  is  otherwise  rich  in  ornament.  The  stem  is  holloAV,  and 
through  its  ornamental  perforations  three  conjoined  monsters  are 
rendered  visible, — perhaps  suggestive  of  the  restraint  put  upon  evil 
through  the  power  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  chancel  screen 
has  been  removed  from  its  proper  place,  and  parts  of  it  are  now 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  east  mndow  of  the  chancel.  Towards 
the  gilding  of  the  rood-loft,  formerly  existing  above  this  screen,  Sir 
Richard  Bozon  bequeathed  20s.,  who  died  March  25th,  1524. 

Here  is  a  brass  commemorating  Nicholas  Deene  and  his  wife 
Katharine,  daughter  of  AValter  Pedwardine.  He  is  represented  in 
a  civiHan's  gOAvn,  and  with  a  purse  and  dagger  suspended  from  his 
girdle.  His  hat  hangs  beliind  him.  His  wife  wears  the  butterfly 
head-dress  of  the  time  of  Edward  lY.    Below  is  a  group  of  nine  sons. 

Another  brass  commemorates  James  Deene,  grandson  of  Nicholas 
Deene,  and  Margaret — daughter  of  William  Armine — his  wife,  who 
married  secondly  John  Markham.  James  Deene's  effigy  is  gone, 
but  that  of  his  mfe  remains.  She  is  represented  in  a  mantle 
emblazoned  with  the  family  heraldic  bearings,  and  in  the  laj^peted 
cap  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  He  died  April  9th,  1498;  she, 
January  19th,  1500.  Below  is  a  pleasing  device,  consisting  of  a 
circular  "vvreath,  round  which  a  label  is  intertwined,  bearing  this 
prayer : — "  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi  miserere  nobis." 
Witliin  is  a  shield  charged  mth  the  arms  of  Deene  and  his  wife. 
The  co-heir  daughter  of  tliis  James  Deene  married  WiUiam  Vernon  ; 
and  their  co-heir  daughter,  Johanna,  married  Sir  Henry  Savile,  of 
Lupset,  Yorksliire.  Three  other  sepulchral  slabs  remain  in  this 
church,  but  their  brasses  are  gone.  Two  of  these  represented 
civilians  and  their  wives,  and  the  tliird  a  knight  and  his  wife 
Avearing  the  butterfly  head-dress. 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  monument  of  a  later  period,  now 
divided  into  two  portions,  viz.,  that  of  Dr.  Hurst,  rector  of  Barrowby 
and  Leadenham.*  He  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  rendered  so 
much  service  to  the  inhabitants  of  Grantham  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  there  in  1637,  that  he  was  presented  "vvith  the  freedom 
of  the  borough,  and  his  name  was  recorded  as  a  freeman  in  golden 
letters ;  but  when  the  troublous  days  of  the  civil  war  occurred.  Dr. 
Hurst  suff'ered  cruelly  from  his  constancy  to  his  sovereign,  and  was 
plundered,  imprisoned,  and  ejected  from  his  cures.  He  may  have 
been  very  imprudent  in  comparing  Essex,  Fairfax,   WaUer,   and 

*  Dr.  Hurst  was  shut  up  in  Newark  Castle  during  its  siege  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
among  whom  the  Lincolne  Troopes  are  conspicuous  in  the  published  plans  of  the  "Leaguer" 
(to  borrow  the  phrase  of  that  day).  The  Doctor  preached  a  loyal  assize  sermon  at  Lincoln  in 
1636,  called  The  Descent  of  Authoritie,  or  the  Magistrates'  Patent  from  Heaven  manifested  in  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Lincolnes  Assizes,  Afar.  13,  1636,  by  Dr.  Hurst  of  Lednam.  A  copy  of  it  is 
in  the  Lincoln  Public  Libraiy,  in  the  volume  5.  T.C, 
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Cromwell,  in  one  of  liis  discourses,  to  the  four  horns  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  but  this  hardly  justified  the  extreme  severity  he  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  His  life,  however, 
was  spared,  and  he  lived  to  be  reinstated  in  his  livings,  and  died  at 
Barrowby  in  1674. 

St.  John's,  Manthorpe. 

This  church  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the  munificence  of  the 
late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Oust,  and  has  proved  a  great  boon  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  erected.  Its  appearance  is  comely, 
but  the  interposition  of  the  tower  between  the  nave  and  chancel  is 
not  commendable,  for  j)ractical  reasons ;  and  the  slope  of  the  tower 
parapet  improperly  sympathises  with  that  of  the  spire.  This  last 
serves  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Lady  Brownlow ;  and  the  painted 
glass  of  the  east  Avindow  of  the  chancel  was  presented  as  a  well 
merited  token  of  respect  towards  the  much  loved  founder  by  his 
brother  clergy.  The  details  of  this  church  would  no  doubt  have 
been  of  a  bolder  and  better  character,  had  they  been  designed  at  a 
more  recent  period  instead  of  20  years  ago,  and  the  crest  tiles  of  the 
ridging  would  scarcely  have  been  adopted  now ;  but  it  may  perhaps 
appear  invidious  to  allude  to  these  slight  mistakes  in  connection 
with  a  church  for  which  we  are  most  thankful,  and  which  was  a 
work  of  love. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church,  Belton. 

This  always  well  cared  for  church  contains  a  monumental 
treasury  in  its  many  memorials  successively  erected  therein  by  the 
justly  honoured  families  of  Brownlow  and  Cust. 

The  most  ancient  portion  is  the  Norman  arcade  of  the  aisle.  This 
consists  of  a  low  thick  circular  pillar  having  an  octagonal  scalloped 
cushion  cap,  and  a  shaft  enriched  with  an  incised  reticulated  pattern— 
a  corresponding  eastern  respond  mth  a  circular  cap  and  a  shaft  for- 
merly like  the  central  one,  but  now  plain ;  and  a  western  respond  of 
a  later  type,  supporting  two  semicircular  arches,  each  of  two  mem- 
bers, and  square  in  plan ;  the  easternmost  of  these  has  its  inner 
member  moulded  at  the  edges,  and  enriched  on  the  surface  with  a 
reticulated  ornament. 

Next  as  to  date  comes  the  greater  part  of  the  tower — including 
its  arch,  which  has  lately  been  divested  of  a  later  interj^olation  and 
judiciously  restored  to  its  original  condition.  In  the  masonry  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  tower  an  alms-box  is  inserted.  It  is  recorded  that 
Richard  Brownlow,  the  purchaser  of  the  manor  of  Belton,  who 
died  Jan.  20th,  1638,  rebuilt  this  tower,  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
merely  built,  or  rebuilt,  its  more  modern  upper  features,  such  as  the 
parapet  and  its  pinnacles.  The  other  parts  of  the  fabric,  viz.,  the 
clerestory,  porch,  chancel,  and  transeptal  mortuary  chapel,  are  Per- 
pendicular, either  actual  or  imitative.  Of  these  the  chancel  was 
erected  by  Alicia,  Lady  Brownlow,  in  1721,  and  the  mortuary  chapel 
in  the  present  century.     This  last  contains  some  very  fine  modern 
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monuments.  In  the  centre  is  an  altar  tomb  of  black  and  wliite 
marble,  surmounted  by  an  effigy  in  wliite  marble  of  John,  1st  Earl 
Brownlow,  in  his  robes  as  a  peer,  by  Marochetti.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  but  the  effect  of  the  effigy  is  injured  by  the  hesivj 
coronet  placed  upon  the  head.  Against  the  walls  are  statuary 
marble  monuments  of  the  two  first  wives  of  the  first  earl,  viz., 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Sir  Abraham  Hmne,  Bart.,  heiress  of  the  last 
Earl  of  Bridgwater,  and  Caroline,  daughter  of  George  Fludyer,  Esq. 
A  fine  figure  of  "  Eeligion,"  by  Canova,  is  the  principal  featm^e  of  the 
first  named  monument.  Another  monument  of  a  different  and  more 
appropriate  character,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  composed 
of  coloured  marbles,  commemorates  John  Hume,  Viscount  Alford, 
father  of  the  present  Earl  Brownlow.  Of  the  Porter,  Pakenham, 
and  other  families,  established  at  Belton  before  that  of  Brownlow, 
there  were  formerly  some  reminiscences,  viz.,  in  one  of  the  north 
"windows,  shields  thus  charged  : — sa.,  3  bells,  arg.,  a  canton,  erm., 
for  Porter;  impaling,  arg.,  3  bendlets,  on  a  canton,  a  lion  passant. 
Or,  a  cross,  vert,  for  Hussey ;  impaling,  arg.,  4  bars,  sa.  In  the  east 
window  of  the  north  aisle,  arg.,  on  a  chevron,  gu.,  a  crescent,  or, 
quarterly,  or  and  gu.,  in  the  first  quarter,  an  eagle  displayed,  vert, 
for  Pakenham;  and  also  the  same  impaling  sa.,  a  chevron  engrailed 
arg.,  between  3  plates,  each  charged  with  a  pallet,  gu.,  for  Dock^vray. 
Gu.,  a  chevron,  between  ten  cinquefoils,  arg.,  Berkeley,  quartering, 
arg.,  a  fess  dansette  between  6  billets,  gu.,  for  De  la  Laund,  impahng, 
or,  a  lion  rampant,  double  queued,  sa.,  for  Welles ;  and  or,  a  chevron 
between  three  cinquefoils,  gu.,  for  Chichley.  Here  also  was  a  slab, 
bearing  the  foUomng  legend  cut  on  brass  : — "  Hie  jacet  Augustinus 
Porter  de  Belton,  armiger,  qui  obiit  17  die  Junii.  Ano.  Dni.  1551, 
et  Helena,  uxor  ejus,  quae  obiit  2  die  Julii,  1569,  quarum  aiae  per 
misericordiam  Dei  Omnipotentis  requiescent  cum  Abraham,  Isaac,  et 
Jacob,  in  regno  coelorum." 

Of  the  existing  monuments,  chiefly  placed  in  the  chancel,  the 
first  is  that  of  Richard  Brownlow,  the  Prothonotary,  obiit  1638. 
Then  follow  others  commemorating  Sir  John  Brownlow,  son  of 
Richard,  obiit  Nov.  24,  1679,  and  Alicia,  daughter  of  Sir  Jolin 
PuUen,  his  wife,  obiit  June  27,  1676,  whose  dimidiated  effigies,  in 
the  dress  of  their  period,  are  interesting.  Sir  Richard  Bro-wnlow, 
Bart.,  son  of  Sir  William,  obiit  July  3,  1668,  and  his  "svife.  Sir 
John  BroAvnlow,  his  son,  the  builder  of  Belton  House,  obiit  July  16, 
1697.  Sir  John  Bro^vnlow,  Bart,,  M.P.,  created  ^aron  Charleville 
and  Viscount  Tyrconnel,  who  married  his  cousin  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  BrownloAv,  obiit  Feb.  27,  1754.  Rt.  Honble.  Sir  John 
Gust,  Bart.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  obiit  Jan.  24,  1770. 
Richard  Gust,  of  Belton  and  Eulbeck,  and  Dean  Gust,  his  brother, 
obiit  Jan.  24,  1770.  Louisa  Catharine  Gust,  first  wife  of  Sir 
Brownlow  Gust,  Bart.,  created  Baron  Bro^vnlow,  obiit  Feb.  11, 1772, 
and  Frances  Gust,  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drury, 
obiit  1785.  Etheldreda  Cust,  daughter  of  the  above-named  1st 
Baron  Brownlow,  obiit  1778. 
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The  most  recent  monument  erected  here  is  one  dedicated  to  tlie 
memory  of  the  benevolent  and  beloved  Hon.  and  Eev.  Eichard  Cust, 
late  rector  of  this  parish.  It  consists  of  a  white  marble  bas-relief 
by  Theed,  exhibiting  the  love  Our  Lord  felt  for  His  flock,  and  is 
inscribed  with  an  appropriate  epitaph. 

The  font  is  very  remarkable,  from  the  quaintness  of  the  subjects 
carved  upon  the  sides  of  its  octangular  bowl.  These  represent, — 
1.  A  priest  taking  possession  of  a  church.  2.  His  reading  in.  3. 
His  ministration.  4.  A  sinful  parishioner.  5.  The  devil  in  the 
form  of  a  lion.  6.  The  sinner's  condemnation.  7.  His  salvation. 
8.  A  cruciform  foliated  device,  or  the  symbol  of  salvation. 

On  one  of  the  bells  is  this  legend  : — 

"Personet  hsec  coelis 
Dulcissima  vox  Gabrielis." 

St.  Mary's,  Syston. 

This  church  was  held  formerly  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Lincoln  by  the  Prior  of  Croxton.  The  present  structure-^at  one 
time  wholly  l^orman,  still  retains  some  features  of  that  period. 
Of  these  the  tower  is  the  chief,  which  remains  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  it  did  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  consists  of  three  stages,  and 
is  simply  supplied  with  belfry  Hghts,  the  character  of  whose  jambs, 
shafts,  and  other  features,  is  of  the  date  1160-70.  The  double 
shaft  of  the  light  in  the  south  elevation  and  other  details,  are  re- 
markable. A  buttress  was  subsequently  applied  to  strengthen  its 
south-west  angle,  a  Tudor  window  was  inserted  in  the  west  eleva- 
tion, and  it  was  cro^vned  by  a  Perpendicular  embattled  parapet  and 
eight  pinnacles.  A  coat  of  plaster  covers  the  exterior,  for  the  most 
part,  and  much  as  plaster  is  now  usually  disliked  for  external  use, 
such,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  was  a  common  practice  during  the  preva- 
lence of  theXorman  style  of  arcliitecture;  and  the  dealbator,or  wliite- 
washer,  was  then  also  largely  employed.  In  the  south  aisle-wall  we 
find  a  semicircular-headed  ]^orman  window,  and  another  in  the 
chancel- wall  beyond ;  while  inside  the  chancel  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  were  formerly  other  ISTorman  windows  in  its  walls.  Two  of 
these,  placed  at  a  lower  level  than  the  others,  now  have  ogee-headed 
arched  lights,  interpolated  witliin  their  splays  to  serve  as  low-side 
AWndows.  This  chancel  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  but  every  ancient 
feature  was  replaced  precisely  as  before,  except  that  the  present 
eastern  triplet  was  then  inserted  in  the  east  wall,  in  place  of  a 
Perpendiciilar  Avindow;  it  was  then  discovered  that  the  ISTorman 
chancel  was  longer  than  the  present  one.  The  doorway  Avithin 
the  porch  is  very  curious.  It  is  of  a  late  Norman  time.  Its 
semicircular  head  is  filled  in  with  a  solid  reticulated  tympanum, 
having  the  billet  mould  worked  on  its  label,  beneath  which  is  a 
lintel  enriclied  mth  an  arcade,  in  each  of  whose  arches  a  praying 
saint  appears.  During  the  Decorated  period  some  additions  were 
made   to   the   nave,  which    was    subsequently   surmounted   by   a 
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Perpendicular  clerestory,  having  thi'ee  flat  arched  windows  of  three 
lights  on  either  side,  and  a  parapet  and  pinnacles  above.  The  flrst 
is  enriched  with  a  series  of  Httle  blank  sliields,  some  stones  of  which 
have  been  accidentally  reversed.  In  the  chancel  is  a  good  double 
lancet  in  both  side  walls  ;  these  have  solid  heads  on  which  is  worked 
a  pleasing  shallow  quatrefoil.  In  the  north  Avail  is  also  a  single 
lancet  of  the  same  period  having  a  notched  hood-mould.  The  north 
aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  and  prolonged  six  feet  eastward.  The  porch 
also  was  at  the  same  time  reconstructed.  Within,  the  north  arcade 
and  the  chancel  and  tower  arches,  are  interesting  specimens  of  the 
Xorman  style  as  appHed  to  a  small  church  during  the  twelfth 
century.  The  aisle  arcade  is  remarkably  low,  and  the  character  of 
the  chancel  arch  pier  caps  shows  distinctly  the  Corinthian  derivation 
of  its  ornamentation.  Its  outer  member  is  ornamented  AAitli  the 
billet  mould.  This  arch  is  very  narrow,  to  obviate  which  a  hagio- 
scope was  subsequently  inserted  on  either  side.  The  sacristan's 
A^ndow  above  the  tower  arch,  often  found  in  Xorman  churches,  is 
tilled  in  AA'ith  a  modern  lattice. 

The  south  arcade  is  Early  Enghsh,  and  the  excellent  eflect  pro- 
duced by  the  nail-head  ornament  on  a  large  scale  is  here  observable, 
where  it  serves  as  the  outer  member  of  the  arches  of  this  arcade.  The 
seating,  roofs,  and  pavement,  are  all  new,  this  having  been  eff'ected  by 
the  late  Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  just  before  his  death,  whose  last  rest- 
ing place,  just  A\nthout  the  church,  is  covered  by  a  noble  red  granite 
slab,  from  Avhich  boldly  projects  an  extremely  massive  cross — the 
always  appropriate  symbol  of  a  Christian's  graA^e.  The  eastern  triplet 
and  the  next  AA^ndoAv  on  either  side  are  tilled  with  yeij  beautiful 
painted  glass,  by  AVard  &  Hughes,  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  J.  H. 
Thorold.  The  A^ery  handsome  silA^er-gilt  coimuunion  plate  here,  and 
the  font,  were  the  gifts  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  Church's 
members,  Avliich  he  loA^ngly  presented  to  this  church,  but  Avhose 
name  must  not  at  present  be  recorded. 

St.  Nicholas's,  Barkston. 
From  the  form  of  its  toAver,  and  especially  from  the  semicirciUar 
headed  AA^ndoAv  in  its  Avestern  face,  this  might  readily  be  called 
Norman  by  a  casual  obserA^er,  but  it.  is  really  of  tlie  close  of  the 
tAvelfth  century,  and  hence  comes  AA^thin  the  Early  English  period. 
It  has  good  bold  base  mouldings,  and  consists  of  three  stages,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  supplied  A\^th  angle  buttresses  and  a  shorter  in- 
termediate one.  AVithin  the  arch,  the  sacristan's  AvindoAv  and  the 
doorway  of  the  belfry  staircase  in  the  south-Avest  angle  of  the  toAver, 
are  of  the  same  date,  to  Avhich  last  access  is  now  obtained  by  a  new 
doorway  of  consonant  character.  This  toAver  is  surmounted  by  a 
parapet,  angle  pinnacles,  and  a  graceful  spire,  added  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  north  and  south  doorways  are  also  Early 
English.  The  first  is  now  stopped  up,  and  has  the  nail-head  orna- 
ment cut  upon  its  arch ;  OA^er  the  latter  is  a  little  statuette  niche. 
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Besides  the  tower,  nave,  and  chancel,  this  church  has  a  south 
aisle  of  three  bays.  Its  arches  are  supported  by  cylindrical  shafted 
pillars,  having  rude  heavy  capitals. 

Tlie  chancel  also  is  of  the  same  style.  The  head  of  the  east 
window — a  well-moulded  intersecting  lancet  one,  has  been  sadly 
nnitilated.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  single  and  a  double  lighted 
window  of  the  same  period,  whose  lights  are  acutely  pointed  and 
rudely  formed,  and  a  small  severe  double  lancet  window  in  the  south 
wall.  Here  also  the  outline  of  a  sedile — now  stopped,  is  preserved, 
and  opposite  to  it  is  a  smaU  square  aumbry. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  aisle  was  rebuilt, 
one  of  the  windows  of  which  still  remains  to  the  east  of  the  porch. 
On  each  side  of  the  porch,  at  a  high  level,  and  also  at  the  west  end 
of  the  aisle,  are  deep  contemporary  statue  niches,  with  ogee-arched 
heads  and  finials,  which  appear  to  have  been  ironed.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  this  aisle  was  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
chapel  eastward,  overlapping  the  chancel,  and  surmountetl  by  a 
richly  Avorked  parapet  and  pinnacles.  This  chapel  has  been  almost 
rebuilt  very  lately,  and  other  improvements  effected  through  the 
zeal  of  the  late  respected  curate,  the  Rev.  E.  Willes.  On  each  side 
of  the  north  doorway  is  a  Decorated  window,  and  eastward  of  these, 
a  late  Tudor  or  Stuart  window. 

The  porch  is  Perpendicular,  excepting  its  arch,  which  probably 
formed  a  featiire  of  its  predecessor.  From  a  rude  Latin  inscription 
inserted  in  a  panel  above  this  we  may  assume  that  it  was  built  by  the 
person  therein  referred  to  :  it  runs  thus  : — "  Me  Thomam  Pacy  post 
mundi  flebile  funus  jungas  veraci  vite,  tu  trinus  et  unus  Dne  Deus 
vere  Thome  Pacy  miserere."  We  have  seen  that  John  Pacy  was  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Barkston,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  and  this  Thomas 
Pacy  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  same  family  ;  Robert  and  Alice  Pacy 
also  were  referred  to  in  inscriptions  upon  the  glass  of  one  of  the 
north  windows  and  in  the  east  window,  as  being  the  donors  of  the 
same,  and  for  whose  souls  prayers  were  asked.  Another  painted 
glass  window  was  presented  by  Richard  and  Joan  BuUar. 

The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  modern.  Within,  the 
chancel-arch  and  that  giving  access  to  the  adjoining  chapel,  whose 
piscina  still  remains,  are  Perpendicular ;  and  in  the  aisle-wall  is  a 
sepulchral  arch,  perhaps  indicating  the  site  of  one  of  the  Pacys' 
graves.  Against  the  stopping  of  the  north  doorway  are  now  placed 
portions  of  two  sepulchral  slabs,  which  were  extracted  from  the 
walling  of  the  church.  The  upper  one  is  that  of  a  priest,  the  lower 
of  a  civihan,  with  a  censing  angel  on  each  side,  both  in  the  usual 
posture  of  prayer,  and  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Above  this  door- 
way was  found  a  mural  painting  of  St.  Christopher,  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  preserve. 

Both  the  upper  and  lower  doorways  of  the  rood-loft  staircase 
remain  in  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel-arch.  Through  this  stair- 
case a  smaU  hagioscope  has  been  cut ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  larger 
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one,  having  the  appearance  of  a  small  three-light  square-headed 
window.  In  the  base  of  the  pier  adjoining  this  is  a  sinall  hollow, 
perhaps  intended  to  serve  as  a  stonp  for  the  service  of  the  rood. 
The  east  ^vindow  of  the  aisle  is  filled  with  painted  glass  representing 
the  Evangehsts,  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Willes. 
The  hammer  beams  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  are  supplied  with 
ludicrously  inadequate  quasi-supports,  in  the  shape  of  two  little 
thin  balusters. 

St.  Wilfred's,  Honington. 

Although  this  church  is  small,  it  has  varied  features  of  consider- 
able interest,  far  beyond  what  might  be  anticipated.  Externally  it 
consists  of  an  Early  EngHsh  tower  of  thi-ee  stages,  now  surmounted 
by  a  Perpendicular  parapet  and  pinnacles.  Its  belfry  windows  are 
coupled  lancets  beneath  a  semicircular-headed  hood-mould ;  else- 
where it  is  lighted  by  single  lancets.  Of  the  same  date  is  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  as  indicated  by  a  double  lancet  towards  its  west 
end,  having  a  plain  circlet  above  its  lights  and  an  aperture  beneath 
a  transom  beloAv  :  this  aperture  is  now  filled  in,  but  evidently  served 
the  jDurpose  of  a  low-side  window.  Beyond  this  are  two  other 
coupled  lancet  ^vindows,  and  the  sills  of  all  three  are  placed  at 
diflerent  levels. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  debased  porch  is  a  small  late  square- 
headed  light,  and  on  the  east  of  it  an  intersecting  lancet.  Above  is 
a  Perpendicular  clerestory,  having  two  four-centred  arched  hghts 
on  either  side,  and  a  parapet  carried  round  the  whole  including  the 
gable,  composed  of  panelling  of  a  diagonal  form  enriched  with  little 
blank  shields;  upon  the  gable  apex  is  a  corresponding  cross. 

The  north  aisle  is  of  a  poor  late  Perpendicular  period,  and  to 
it  is  attached  a  still  later  feature  forming  an  aisle  chapel  to 
the  chancel.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  the  same  debased 
style. 

On  entering  this  church,  the  astounding  aj)pearance  of  the  arti- 
ficial freshness  of  the  wall  colouring  and  the  sham  black  pointing 
by  which  it  has  been  so  remarkably  diversified,  will  no  doubt  be 
regretted,  but  here  will  be  found  various  features  well  worthy  of 
examination. 

Venerable  as  the  tower  is,  the  aisle  arcade  is  of  a  consider- 
ably later  date  than  this  piece  of  ]^orman  work.  It  consists  of 
two  plain  arches  carried  on  a  massive  circular  central  pillar  having 
a  scalloped  cushion  cap  and  square  abacus,  a  respond  correspond- 
ing with  it  at  the  east  end,  and  a  rude  corbel  at  the  west  end — 
perhaps  cut  out  of  an  old  respond  like  the  other.  This  last  has 
been  sadly  mutilated  either  for  the  purpose  of  giving  access  to  a 
rood  loft,  or  a  better  view  of  the  altar  to  persons  occupjdng  seats 
in  the  aisle.  The  remaining  portion  of  this  respond  shaft  has  been 
tampered  Avith  in  a  minor  degree  by  cutting  out  two  little  recesses 
from  its  substance;  one  of  these  has  aDecorated  crocketed  hood-mould 
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over  it,  which  perhaps  served  as  a  stoup  or  piscina  ;  the  other 
is  a  smaller  ogee-arched  feature,  which  may  have  contained  some 
small  relic.  Between  the  two  arches  of  this  arcade  is  a  remarkably 
shaped  and  most  massive  Norman  corbel.  In  form  it  may  be 
compared  to  a  gigantic  voussoir  of  an  arch  adorned  with  the  chevron 
ornament.  From  its  great  size  and  position  it  may  have  served  to 
supj)ort  a  vaulting  arch.  Such  vaulting,  however,  if  it  ever  existed, 
has  been  superseded  by  several  roofs  of  subsequent  date ;  the  last 
of  which  was  a  Perpendicidar  one  contemporary  mth  the  existing 
clerestory,  as  evidenced  by  some  remaining  corbels  carved  to  repre- 
sent dimidiated  angels  holding  shields.  In  the  south  wall  are 
several  Perpendicular  statue  brackets.  The  whole  of  the  west  end 
is  entirely  veiled  by  a  gallery  and  an  organ  of  huge  dimensions. 
The  octagonal  font  is  Perpendicular,  and  its  ornamentation  has  the 
merit  of  being  deeply  cut.  The  pointed  chancel  arch  is  of  an  early 
bold  character,  with  piers  almost  of  a  Transitional  character.  In 
the  middle  of  these  are  thick  circular  shafted  pillars  whose  caps 
were  originally  boldly  foliated ;  and  on  the  western  side  are  smaller 
supplementary  pillars  sujDporting  the  outer  member  of  the  arch,  the 
bell  of  one  of  wliicli  is  foKated,  and  the  other  plain.  Within  this 
arch  are  remains  of  a  stone  screen.  On  its  north  side  is  an  aperture 
intended  to  provide  a  better  view  of  the  altar.  In  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  will  be  detected  the  semicircular  hood-mould  and 
one  of  the  imposts  of  an  early  Early  Enghsh  chantry  chapel — 
now  destroyed,  whose  archway  is  filled  in.  Subsequently  it  was 
pierced  when  a  debased  Perpendicular  aisle  was  attached  to  the 
chancel,  apparently  by  the  Hussey  family  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
Tliis  now  opens  into  the  chancel  and  nave  aisle  by  means  of  con- 
temporary arches,  and  in  the  walling  of  the  older  arch  above  named 
is  an  arched  aperture  pretentiously  ornamented  with  clumsy  carved 
work  looking  like  an  Easter  Sepulchre;  and  also  another  window, 
westward  of  it,  serving  to  allow  the  occupants  of  the  chapel  aisle  to 
listen  to  the  celebration  of  divine  service  at  their  pleasure,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  took  care  so  to  rail  themselves  in  most  carefully 
to  avoid  mtrusion.  Within,  are  several  monuments  of  the  Hussey 
family,  and  adjoining  them  at  the  west  end  stands  a  coarse  stone 
monument,  commemorating  William  Smith,  who  died  in  1550. 
This  consists  of  a  large  base  supported  upon  corbels  and  rude 
figures  of  lions.  On  the  slab  above  is  incised  the  effigy  of  an  aged 
civilian  in  a  tight-fitting  doublet,  having  small  puffed  sleeves,  a 
long  gown  Avith  pendent  sleeves  barred  diagonally  and  faced  with 
velvet  or  fur,  and  a  close-fitting  coif.  The  hands  are  raised  in 
prayer,  and  the  head  rests  upon  a  pillow  bearing  the  initials  W.  S. 
on  one  side,  and  W.  K.  on  the  other.  The  following  legend  first 
runs  round  the  face  of  the  slab  within  a  border,  and  is  then  con- 
tinued on  its  chamfered  edge  : — "  Here  lieth  William  Smith,  Squier, 
who  deceased  VI  of  Febrvary  An.  Dom.  D.L.  He  married  .... 
Augustine  Porter  of  Belton,  Esquier,  and  had  issue 
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by  her  thre  sonnis  v  is  to  say,  Augustine,  William,  and  Ednionde, 
and  thre  daughters."  In  the  chancel  pavement  is  an  immense  grey 
slab  which  at  first  commemorated  a  priest,  part  of  whose  effigy  still 
remains  in  the  middle ;  but  subsequently  it  was  adapted  to  serve  as 
the  memorial  of  Jolin  and  Elizabeth  Hussey,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  an  inscription  cut  upon  a  square  plate  partly  placed  over  the 
original  above-named  effigy,  wliich  runs  thus  : — "  Here  lyeth  John 
Hussy  Esquier,  and  Eliz.  his  wife,  sometyme  Lord  of  this  manor, 
who  in  his  lyfe  tyme  was  a  professor  of  the  Ghospell,  a  counsellor 
for  the  poore,  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  &  faithfiil  &  constant  to 
his  friends,  who  died  the  29th  of  August  Anno  Dom.  1587." 
Another  slab  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  John  Hussey,  who 
gave  <£.20  annually  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Honington  and 
Caythorpe,  and  died  1533. 

St.  Nicholas's,  Carlton  Scroop. 

The  lower  stage  of  the  tower  of  this  church  is  I^orman,  and  the 
ujDper  part  has  been  rebuilt  mthout  buttresses  in  a  [N'orman  form, 
but  in  the  Decorated  style :  some  portion  of  this  fell  through  the 
roof  of  the  nave  in  1633  to  its  great  injury,  wliich  damage  was 
repaired,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  parish  register,  at  the 
cost  of  John  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  this  place.  In  the  western  face  of 
the  tower  stage  is  a  small  semicircular-headed  Avindow,  and  within 
is  a  large  early  I^orman  arch  supported  by  circular  shafted  piers, 
whose  capitals  retain  traces  of  that  Corinthian  type  from  which 
their  form  was  derived.  Dissatisfied  ^viih  the  severe  plainness  of 
this  arch,  a  Decorated  outer  member  studded  with  small  four-leaved 
flowers  was  added  to  its  western  face,  together  Avith  a  small  head 
above,  and  other  heads  serving  as  terminals. 

During  the  Early  Enghsh  period  this  church  appears  to  have 
been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower ;  and  of  this  there  are 
considerable  remains,  viz.,  the  porch,  the  aisle  arcades,  and  the  arch 
and  side  walls  of  the  chancel.  The  first  of  these  looks  as  if  some 
great  weight  had  been  laid  upon  the  apex  of  its  gable  so  as  to 
crush  it  out  of  shape,  and  is  otherwise  in  a  sad  condition,  having 
lost  its  jamb  shafts,  &c.    The  doorway  within  is  of  the  same  date. 

The  aisle  arcades  consist  each  of  two  mde  arches  supported  by 
octangular  shafted  j^illars  very  nearly  of  the  same  period,  but 
differing  slightly  in  detail ;  but  the  good  bold  water-moulding  of 
the  bases  of  the  north  arcade  pillars  seem  to  give  them  a  shght 
precedence  as  to  date.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  small 
lancet,  and  the  doorway  opposite  appears  to  be  coeval  with  it. 
Originally  the  chancel  was  rather  longer;  for  beyond  the  sedile 
recess  in  the  south  wall  a  double  piscina  remained  buried  in  the 
present  east  wall  until  lately,  but  wMch  is  now  judiciously  exhibited 
by  means  of  a  recess  formed  in  the  east  wall.  This  piscina  has 
channelled  and  very  deep  bowls  ;  between  these  is  placed  a  charming 
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little  pillar  having  an  octangular  shaft,  and  a  cap  ornamented  with 
stiff  conventional  foliage.  The  entrance  to  the  rood  loft  still  re- 
mains on  the  northern  face  of  the  north  aisle,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  Perpendicular  chancel  screen  now  forming  part  of  a  pew. 
During  the  Decorated  period  the  aisles  were  rebuilt,  whose  east 
and  west  windows  still  remain  perfect.  A  piscina  and  a  statue 
bracket  at  the  east  end  of  each  of  these  indicate  the  former  exist- 
ence of  chapels  there.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  a  beauti- 
ful one  of  the  Decorated  style.  In  this  are  considerable  portions 
of  some  very  excellent  old  jDainted  glass.  The  principal  pieces  left 
represent  the  figures  of  the  donor  of  this  glass  and  his  lady,  or  of 
those  in  whose  memory  it  was  erected,  viz.,  a  knight  in  a  kneeling 
posture  clad  in  mail,  over  wliicli  is  a  crimson  cyclas :  in  his  out- 
stretched hands  he  holds  a  shield  bearing,  gules,  five  fusils,  or,  and 
the  same  bearings  again  appear  upon  liis  aillettes  ;  by  liis  side  is 
his  sword  depending  from  its  belt.  Opposite  is  the  figure  of  his 
Avife  in  the  same  posture,  arrayed  in  a  blue  dress  and  holding  a  shield 
bearing,  arg.,  2  bars,  az.,  in  chief  3  mullets,  gu. ;  but  originally, 
according  to  Holies,  her  shield  bore,  az.,  3  crowns,  or.  And,  as  her 
head  was  lost,  that  of  an  ecclesiastic  has  been  substituted  for  it, 
brought  from  another  distant  church !  From  the  same  authority 
we  find  that  the  first-named  shield  apjoeared  in  another  part  of  this 
wdndow :  and  also  a  fourth  bearing,  or,  on  a  bend,  sa.,  3  eaglets 
displayed,  arg. 

In  a  south  window  of  the  chancel,  now  stopped  up,  there  was 
painted  glass  of  a  similar  character,  commemorating  one  of  the 
Scropes,  whose  effigy  was  treated  like  the  one  above-named,  and 
bore  on  the  breast,  az.,  a  bend,  or,  a  label  of  3  points,  arg.  The 
same  bearings  also  appeared  upon  three  shields  in  the  south  window 
of  the  tower. 

The  pulpit,  of  carved  oak,  covered  by  a  canopy,  is  a  respectable 
specimen  of  its  kind,  erected  either  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  or 
Ms  successor :  the  Decorated  font  is  large  and  dignified.  On  the 
panels  of  its  octangular  bowl  are  carved  representations  of  traceried 
windows ;  this  stands  upon  a  correspondingly  massive  square  base. 
Here  are  still  some  memorials  of  the  Palmer  family,  viz.,  pavement 
slabs  commemorating  Robert  Palmer  and  his  wife,  the  son  of  Johu 
Palmer,  who  died  May  13th,  1653,  aged  84,  and  is  termed  "the 
rebuilder  of  this  church,"  in  the  parish  register ;  also,  a  fine  black 
marble  slab  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  marking  the  grave  of 
Robert  Palmer's  co-heir  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Lewis  Palmer, 
Bart.,  of  Carlton,  K'orthamptonshire,  and  the  ancestress  of  the 
present  baronet.  Sir  Geoffrey  Pahner.  She  died  Feb.  11th,  1649. 
Holies  mentions  two  brasses  of  this  family  as  existing  in  his  time, 
which  bore  the  effigies  and  epitaphs  of  those  so  commemorated ; 
and  also  two  slabs  thus  inscribed,  "  IsabeU,  wife  of  Robert  Palmer, 
died  1590,"  and  "  Reginald  Palmer,  deceased,  1°  die  Februarii, 
1602." 
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St.  Nicholas's,  Normanton. 
The  earliest  feature  of  tliis  cliiircli  is  the  south  aisle  arcade, 
which  is  of  a  late  Transitional  or  almost  Early  English  character, 
erected  circa  1200.  It  consists  of  a  low  cu'cular-shafted  central 
pillar  and  corresponding  responds  rising  from  square  bases,  and 
sujjporting  two  very  wide  semicircular  arches,  whose  outer  mem- 
bers are  relieved  by  an  effective  but  simple  series  of  notches,  nearly 
producing  the  effect  of  the  nail-head  ornament.  The  cap  of  this 
pillar  is  so  carved  as  to  represent  bold  but  simple  conventional 
foliage  :  and  the  western  pier  and  part  of  the  adjoining  arch  have 
been  mutilated  by  the  subsequent  construction  of  a  rood-loft  and 
the  entrance  to  it.  Next  in  order  of  date  comes  the  north  arcade. 
This  is  distinctly  Early  Enghsh,  and  corresponds  in  arrangement 
with  the  north  arcade,  but  all  its  features  are  more  lofty,  and 
especially  its  arches.  Its  pillar  and  responds  are  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  their  well  moulded  caps  are  enriched  mth  two  rows  of  the  nail- 
head  ornament.  The  chancel  and  tower  arches,  the  south  aisle, 
and  a  little  lancet  of  the  former  north  aisle  re-inserted  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  present  one,  are  also  all  of  the  Early  English  period. 
The  shafts  of  the  toAver  arch  piers  are  keel-shaped,  and  tufts  of 
conventional  foliage  spring  from  their  caps ;  the  outer  member  of 
the  chancel  arch  has  the  billet-mould  worked  upon  it.  The  door- 
way and  a  little  lancet  in  the  west  wall  of  the  south  chancel,  cor- 
responding with  a  similar  one  previously  mentioned  as  being  in 
the  north  aisle,  and  also  the  plain  tub-shaped  font  bowl,  are  all 
Early  English  features. 

The  tower  of  three  stages  is  Decorated,  and  all  its  mouldings 
are  minutely  and  delicately  worked.  Its  belfry  lights  are  coupled, 
and  acutely  pointed  and  cusped;  their  jambs  also  are  carefully 
moulded.  During  the  Perpendicular  period,  a  plain  parapet  was 
erected  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  whose  coarse  gurgoyles  on  the 
north  and  south  faces  and  other  details  contrast  badly  mth  the 
more  delicate  features  below.  Externally,  the  west  window  of  the 
lower  stage  of  this  tower  is  unusually  enriched;  its  jambs  and 
niullions  being  set  AA^th  the  ball-flower,  and  a  grotesque  bust  of  a 
bishop  springs  out  of  the  tracery  above.  Some  small  fragments  of 
painted  glass  also  still  remain  in  its  head. 

The  clerestory  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  example  of  Perpendicular 
work;  on  the  north  side  are  two  lights,  on  the  south  three.  These 
have  lost  their  tracery,  and  are  badly  glazed.  The  parapet  is 
embattled,  and  higlily  decorated  with  panel  work,  and  numerous 
small  shields,  &c.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  equally  richly 
ornamented  pinnacles  springing  from  grotesque  gurgoyles,  placed  at 
certain  intervals.  About  the  same  period  a  window  was  inserted 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  and  another  near  to  it  in  the 
side  wall,  both  of  which  have  been  sadly  mutilated.  The  porch 
on  this  side  is  a  wretched  modern  structure.  The  chancel  has  been 
of  late  ahnost  rebuilt,  and  the  adjoining  vestry  is  entirely  new. 
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St.  Vincent's,  Caythorpe. 

The  general  design  and  the  details  of  tliis  church  are  so  peculiar 
that  I  know  of  none  other  with  which  it  may  be  compared,  so  that 
its  architect  must  have  had  considerable  originality  of  thought.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  cross  church  in  plan,  circa  1260-70,  whose 
north  and  south  hmbs  are  only  slightly  developed.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  the  spire.  This  is  of  a  later  Decorated  period 
— circa  1320-50,  and  stands,  unfortunately  for  practical  purposes, 
upon  a  tower  placed  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  also  between 
two  small  transepts,  whence  its  base  is  necessarily  pierced  with  four 
massive  arches.  The  spire,  wliich  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  parish, 
is  disproportionately  lofty,  and  its  entasis  is  unduly  exaggerated ; 
but  still,  from  this  cause  commonly  commands  more  general 
admiration ;  and  a  reduction  of  some  five  feet  from  its  height,  made 
during  a  recent  rebuilding  of  this  feature,  is  consequently  a  subject 
of  regret.  It  is  crocheted,  and  lighted  by  small  quatrefoils,  precisely 
as  before  the  occurrence  of  a  calamity  that  befel  it,  Dec.  30fli,  1859, 
viz.,  the  fall  of  its  upper  portion,  and  the  splitting  open  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder,  through  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  but  the  entasis 
is  now  not  quite  so  great,  nor  so  perfectly  continuous  ;  and  the 
spire  is  gathered  in  rather  too  suddenly  at  the  top,  whei-e  the  loss 
in  height  principally  occurred.  The  pierced  parapet  on  the  summit 
of  the  tower,  its  angle  pinnacles,  and  the  delicate  little  flying 
buttresses  connecting  these  with  the  spire,  are  too  fragile  in 
appearance  as  adjuncts  to  such  a  spire  as  rises  above  them,  but  are 
elegant  in  themselves.  The  whole  is  built  of  Ancaster  stone.  The 
remainder  of  the  church,  except  a  recent  addition,  is — as  we  have 
said — of  an  earlier  period,  and  is  built  of  white  and  yellow  stone  in 
alternated  courses,  as  are  so  many  churches  in  j^orthamptonshire, 
where  the  power  of  using  two  similar  kinds  of  stone  is  easily 
practicable. 

The  porch — evidently  an  afterthought — is  of  the  ordinary  height 
and  size,  and,  therefore,  proportionately  too  low  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  lofty  nave  wall  from  which  it  projects.  The  archway  is  well 
moulded,  and  the  head  of  the  doorway  within  is  boldly  cusped ; 
above  it  is  a  small  canopied  niche  still  containing  a  statuette 
representing  our  Lord  seated  in  the  act  of  blessing.  This  fills  up 
the  triangle  of  a  crocheted  pediment  rising  above  the  doorway,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  tall  slender  shafts  surmounted  by  pinnacles. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  door  a  portion  of  the  old  stoup  shaft  still 
retains  its  ancient  position. 

The  two  large  mndows  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  the 
one  in  the  adjoining  transept,  have  varied  tracery  in  their  heads  ; 
but  that  of  the  central  one  of  these  three  has  been  tampered  mth, 
much  to  its  detriment ;  beneath  it  two  small  flat-headed  Perpen- 
dicular windows  have  been  inserted — apparently  to  give  additional 
light,  but  are  now  again  closed.     Between  the  two  nave  windows 
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is  a  handsome  buttress  adorned  mtli  a  canopied  statue  niche  ;  and 
on  the  shaft  of  the  pinnacle  mth  which  it  terminates  is  sculptured 
the  Virgin  and  the  Announcing  Angel  holding  a  label  in  his  hand. 
The  mde  west  end  of  the  nave  is  supplied  with  similar  -buttresses 
at  its  angles  and  another  in  the  centre,  on  the  shaft  of  whose 
pinnacles  are  sculptured  figures  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Virgin 
enthroned  and  crowned.  Here  are  two  ^vindows  similar  to  those 
in  the  south  wall,  and  under  the  southernmost  of  these  a  later 
boldly  carved  flat-headed  ogee-arched  window  has  been  inserted, 
whose  cusps  terminate  in  grotesque  heads.  In  the  right-hand 
spandril  is  a  shield  charged  with  three  cinquefoils,  and  in  the  other 
a  dragon, — perhaps  the  crest  of  the  person  who  caused  this  window 
to  be  made.  The  chancel  was  very  plain  until  the  recent  addition 
of  a  good  east  -window,  and  one  in  each  of  the  side  walls  to  match; 
but  it  still  retains  its  original  pretty  little  trefoil-headed  doorway. 
An  ugly  modern  string  and  plinth  have  unfortunately  been  allowed 
to  remain ;  for,  although  they  are  in  good  order,  they  are  sadly  out 
of  place.  The  roofs  of  this  church  tln-oughout  are  of  an  unusually 
low  pitch  considering  its  date.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  a 
span-roofed  aisle  was  added  in  1860  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  which, 
although  of  an  excellent  character  in  itself,  by  no  means  assimilates 
with  the  character  of  the  church  to  which  he  attached  it.  The 
mndows  in  the  old  north  wall  were  then  placed  at  each  end  of  this 
new  feature  of  the  falbric,  and  four  new  ones  of  a  different  type 
took  their  places  in  the  new  north  wall,  together  with  a  little 
Perpendicular  niche  from  the  old  wall.  The  ■\^4de  buttresses  ^4th 
their  long  splays,  and  the  solid  base-mouldings  of  this  new  work 
are  excellent  features  ;  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  would  have 
been  preferable  to  have  adhered  to  the  original  style,  as  it  has 
jDeculiar  merits  of  its  own. 

Witliin,  the  light  and  lofty  central  arcade  of  the  nave,  bisecting 
it  from  east  to  west  mth  two  mde  arches  and  a  portion  of  the 
third,  is  the  most  striking  feature.  An  arcade  of  four  bays  now 
gives  access  to  the  new  north  aisle.  The  whole  is  well  designed, 
but  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  congruous  addition  to  this  church. 
The  font  is  a  perfectly  plain  Decorated  one  of  the  cuj)  type. 
Over  the  arch  opening  into  the  tow£r  is  a  rude  representation 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  now  almost  obliterated,  but  in  the  centre 
the  Archangel  Michael  weighing  souls  may  still  be  discerned,  and 
portions  of  other  figures.  On  either  side  of  this  arch  are  two 
marble  monimients  commemorating  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Edward 
Hussey,  their  Avives,  and  other  members  of  their  family.  The 
former,  who  died  December  25th,  1698,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Giles 
Hussey,  Kt.,  and  grandson  of  Sir  John  Hussey,  Kt.,  created  Lord 
Hussey  21  Henry  VIII. ,  and  executed  at  Lincoln  eight  years  sub- 
sequently for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion 
occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  Sir  Edward  Hussey 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Charles,  and  represented  Lincoln  in  Parliament ; 
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he  died  February  19th,  1724.  The  seating  is  plain,  but  of  solid 
oak.  Both  the  transepts  have  served  as  chapels.  In  the  southern 
one  is  a  plain  aunibry,  and  in  its  eastern  and  western  walls  are 
doorways  which  seem  to  have  lent  their  aid  in  giving  access  to  the 
rood-loft  from  the  tower  turret  staircase.  In  the  north  transept  is 
a  similar  aumbry,  and  also  a  phiin  angle-bracket  for  a  statue, 
beneath  which  is  inserted  the  capital  of  a  small  Early  English 
pillar.  The  window  here  has  been  most  strangely  renewed  during 
the  Perpendicular  period,  when  new  tracery  was  inserted  regardless 
of  the  conformation  of  the  old  mndow  head. 

Tliis  church  has  been  very  handsomely  restored,  and  it  now 
only  seems  to  require  an  organ  and  a  painted  glass  east  window  to 
make  it  complete,  as  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  colour. 

All  Saints',  Hough. 

From  its  situation  on  a  prominent  knoll,  whence  Hough  pro- 
bably derived  its  name,  this  church  courts  attention,  and, is  well 
worthy  of  receiving  it,  from  the  extraordinary  antiquity  of  its  tower, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  its  coeval  staircase  turret,  both  of  Saxon 
origin.  The  former  consists  of  three  stages  marked  out  by  very 
boldly  projecting  but  perfectly  plain  strings.  Low  in  the  uj)per- 
most  of  these  stages  is  a  coeval  semicircular-headed  light  in  the 
south  elevation,  and  a  corresponding  one  opposite.  Upon  this  old 
tower  a  Perpendicular  upper  stage  has  been  built ;  this  is  enriched 
with  eight  pinnacles  and  intermedial  ornamental  features  rising 
from  the  parapet.  On  the  west  side  is  attached  a  semicircular 
turret  lighted  by  three  tiers  of  minute  windows,  differing  in  form, 
but  all  carefully  although  simply  moulded.  To  the  west  are  three 
bell-shaped  lights,  one  over  the  other,  not  unlike  those  of  some  of 
the  Irish  round  towers ;  to  the  south  two  small  moulded  circular 
ones,  such  as  exist  in  Stow  church,  and  one  of  a  diagonal  form ; 
to  the  north  two  circular  Hghts,  and  a  square  shaped  one.  Above, 
this  turret,  serving  as  a  staircase  whose  newel  is  18  inches  in 
diameter,  is  capped  by  a  later  boldly  moulded  square  feature  or 
cornice,  whence  springs  the  roof,  and  within  is  a  triangular-headed 
coeval  doorway.  There  are  two  small  semicircular-headed  lights 
in  the  nave ;  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  the  other  to 
the  west  of  the  porch  in  the  south  aisle.  Of  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  are  the  porch  arch,  the  two  plain  intersecting 
lancet  windows,  and  another  with  a  traceried  head  at  a  lower 
level  next  to  them  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  close  by 
a  plain  square-headed  priest's  door ;  also,  a  single  lancet  in  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle. 

Of  the  Decorated  period  are  two  flat-headed  windows,  having  a 
string  below,  and  leaping  up  between  them,  together  with  a  similar 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  opposite  aisle.  Of  the  Perpendicular  period 
are  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  with  its  parapet  enriched  with  blank 
shields,  the  clerestory  mth  its  flat-headed  windows,  and  a  window 
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ill  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle ;  besides  which  there  are  two  still 
later  windows  in  the  north  aisle,  and  also  a  modern  entrance  door- 
way and  vestry.  Within,  there  is  no  tower  arch ;  the  only  access 
to  this  from  the  nave  being  a  small  Early  English  doorway.  Both 
aisle  arcades  consist  of  two  very  lofty  arches  of  the  same  period,  as 
is  the  contemporary  chancel  arch,  near  to  which  the  entrance  to  the 
rood-loft  still  remains.  Above  is  a  Perpendicular  clerestory  and 
roof.  The  font  is  an  interesting  early  specimen  of  Early  English 
work.  The  bowl  is  circular,  and  placed  upon  a  square  base,  from 
the  angles  of  which  rise  octagonal  shaftlets,  dividing  the  bowl  into 
four  quarters.  Two  of  these  are  decorated  with  close  arcade  work, 
and  one  with  a  wider  flat  arcading ;  the  other  is  plain.  So  also 
two  quarters  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  bowl  rim  are  ornamented 
mth  a  bold  nail-head  device,  the  third  with  a  cable  mould,  and 
the  fourth  is  plain. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  low  shallow  arched  recess 
intended  to  serve  as  a  sedile,  and  close  to  it  a  piscina,  whose  drain 
is  now  stopped  up.  The  splay  of  the  mndow  above  these  is  orna- 
mented with  little  shafts  at  its  angles.  On  the  north  side  is  an 
Early  English  arcade  of  two  bays  supported  by  piers.  This  now 
opens  into  a  vestry,  where  a  stone  coffin  lid  is  preserved.  It  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  adorned  with  a  richly  carved  foHated 
cross,  whose  stem  springs  from  a  Calvary.  Here  also  are  two 
mural  tablets  commemorating  members  of  the  Payne  family,  who 
were  formerly  lords  of  the  manor  of  Hough. 

All  Saints',  Hougham. 

The  oldest  feature  of  this  church  is  the  south  aisle  arcade  of 
three  bays,  which  is  of  a  well  known  JSTorman  type.  Of  tliis  period 
also  is  part  of  the  stem  of  a  churchyard  cross,  now  doing  duty  as 
the  lintel  of  the  south  doorway.  Tliis  is  richly  carved  mth  the 
characteristic  twining  ornamental  work  originated  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  tower  is  Early  Enghsh.  Its  arch  j^iers  have  keel- 
shaped  shafts  whose  caps  are  enriched  mth  the  nail-head  ornament, 
and  in  the  south-west  angle  is  a  semicircular-headed  doorway 
giving  access  to  the  belfry  staircase.  Externally  its  Hghts  are 
coupled  lancets  under  hood-moulds,  two  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  the  nail-head  device,  and  it  is  finished  with  a  Perpendicular 
parapet.  Of  the  Decorated  period  are  the  north  arcade  of  three 
bays,  whose  arches  are  supported  by  octagonal  pillars,  the  clerestory 
of  four  Hghts  on  either  side,  with  the  corbels  of  its  former  roof, 
and  the  segmental  arched  windows  of  the  north  aisle  Of  the 
Perpendicular  period  are  the  entrance  porch,  the  lofty  chancel 
arch,  the  aisle  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  with  its  late  coupled 
square-headed  windows.  The  chancel  is  modern  and  lighted  by 
large  Venetian  windows,  and  so,  I  need  scarcely  add,  is  the  arch 
between  it  and  its  aisle.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  a 
piscina  and  some  statue  brackets,  indicating  the  former  existence  of 
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a  chapel  there  ;  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  still  remains.  In  the 
pavement  between  the  chancel  and  its  aisle  is  an  effigy  of  a  recum- 
bent knight — temp.  Edward  I.  or  II.  The  legs  are  crossed,  and  the 
feet  rest  upon  a  dog.  The  armour  is  wholly  of  mail,  over  which  is 
a  cyclas ;  and  from  the  neck  depends  a  long  shield  bearing,  arg., 
3  bars,  sable,  for  Bussey.  The  head  rests  upon  two  small  cusliions, 
the  one  placed  diagonally  over  the  other,  and  the  right  hand 
grasps  the  handle  of  a  sword.  On  one  of  the  corbels  of  the 
nave  roof  the  same  bearings  also  occur  as  on  the  shield  of  this 
effigy,  which  are  now  the  only  certain  evidences  of  the  former 
existence  of  the  Bussey  family  here.  Another  memorial,  hoAvever, 
very  probably  may  be  assigned  to  it,  viz.,  a  grey  pavement  stone 
near  the  above-named  knightly  effigy,  and  formerly  adorned  with 
brass  insertions.  From  the  shape  of  remaining  beds  it  can  be  seen 
that  this  slab  commemorated  a  knight  and  his  lady  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  that  at  each  corner  was  a  shield  of  arms.  Here  also 
are  two  helmets  suspended,  wliich  appear  to  be  real  ones,  and  not 
those  supphed  for  funereal  purposes  only.  There  is  a  doubt,  however, 
whether  these  were  not  brought  here  by  a  former  incumbent. 

St.  Mart's,  Marston. 

This  church  still  retains  some  good  features,  although  a  flat 
leaden  pall-like  covering  has  been  substituted  for  its  ancient  roofs. 
The  tower  and  spire  are  good  specimens  of  early  Decorated  work, 
and  are  supplied  with  well  moulded  deeply  set  lights,  but  the  out- 
line of  the  latter  is  injured  by  its  over  large  broaches,  and  their 
inward  curve  before  their  points  touch  the  faces  of  the  spii-e,  which 
gives  an  over  heavy  shouldered  appearance  to  the  composition. 
The  south  aisle,  with  its  nondescript  square-headed  windows,  is  in  a 
sad  condition,  and  the  remaining  original  Avindow  in  the  east  end 
is  stopped  up,  apparently  from  unnecessary  consideration  for  a 
brick  shed  attached  to  it,  formerly  used  as  a  vault.  The  east 
window  of  the  chancel  is  a  flat-headed  Decorated  one,  and  in  the 
north  wall  is  a  lancet  with  a  low-side  aperture  below  it.  The  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  is  in  fair  condition.  It  has  two  intersecting  lancet 
windows  in  its  side  wall,  also  the  usual  north  doorway — now  stopped 
up,  a  similar  Avindow  at  the  east  end,  and  a  late  flat-headed  one 
at  the  west  end.  The  porch  on  the  south  side  is  Perpendicular. 
Above  its  arch  are  three  canopied  niches,  and  jDinnacles  rise  from 
its  angles.  Within  is  a  beautifully  moulded  doorway,  Avhose  jambs 
are  adorned  with  pillars,  having  boldly  foliated  capitals. 

The  south  aisle  arcade,  of  three  bays,  supported  by  circular- 
shafted  pillars,  is  Early  English.  The  north  aisle  arcade  and 
the  toAver  arch  are  early  Decorated;  the  former  being  supported 
upon  pillars,  having  clustered  filleted  shafts ;  and  the  heads  of  a 
king  and  a  bishop  constitute  the  central  hood-moidd  tenninals.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  was  a  chapel,  judging  from  the  fact 
of  there  being  two  statue  brackets  there.     The  chancel  arch  is 
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Decorated,  and  now  in  bad  condition ;  by  it  is  tlie  entrauce  to  the 
rood-loft.  The  font  is  a  poor  small  Perpendicular  one.  In  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  Early  English  seniicircular-headed 
archway,  oj)ening  into  a  coeval  chantry  chapel.  In  this  are  several 
monuments  of  the  Thorold  family. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  a  Purbeck  marble  tomb,  above  which 
rises  a  reredos  of  the  same  material ;  to  this  a  brass  plate  appears 
to  have  been  affixed,  fitting  into  a  shallow  panel ;  but  subsequently 
it  was  removed,  and  the  following  inscription  was  cut  upon  the 
marble  : — "  Hie  jacet  humatum  corpus  Willi  Thorold,  armigeri, 
filii  et  hseredis  Johannis  Thorold,  armigeri,  defuncti,  qui  quideni 
obiit  20  die  novembris,  A«  Dom,  1569."  Tliis  William  Thorold, 
of  Hough,  Marston,  Blankney,  and  Donington,  was  son  of  John 
Thorold,  and  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Staunton,  of  Staunton; 
he  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1558.  Above  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  shield  bearing,  sa.,  3  goats  saHent,  arg.,  for  Thorold;  quarter- 
ing barry  of  7,  gu.  and  arg.,  a  canton,  az.,  charged  mth  a  martlet,  or, 
De  Hough.  Arg.,  a  bend  raguly,  sa.,  between  6  roundels  of  the 
same,  Burnell.  Arg.,  a  cross  potent,  gu.,  between  4  roundels,  sa., 
Brehaugh.     On  the  base  are  five  shields,  thus  charged : — 

1.  (At  the  west  end.)  The  above-named  quarterings  impaling 
arg.,  2  chevronels  within  a  bordure  engrailed,  sa.,  for  Staunton,  of 
Staunton,  Notts. 

2.  (The  westernmost  of  three  shields  on  the  front.)  Or,  a  cross 
vert,  impaling  barry  of  6,  erm.  and  gu.,  Hussey.  Per  pale,  az.  and 
gu.,  3  chevrons,  arg.,  each  charged  with  another,  humettee,  counter- 
changed  of  the  field,  impaling  3  bendlets.  Say  of  Liston. 

3.  Thorold,  quartering  De  Hough,  Burnell,  and  Brehaugh. 

4.  The  same  impahng  arg.,  a  chevron  engrailed,  sa.,  9  annulets 
or,  in  chief  a  trefoil  slipped  for  difference,  Leake. 

5.  (At  the  east  end.)     The  same  impaling  barry  of  5. 
Wilham  Thorold  married — 1.  Dorothy,   daughter  of  Thomas 

Leake,  a  younger  son  of  Leake,  of  Hallam,  Notts.  2.  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Hussey,  of  Halton  Linwood,  and  Honing- 
ton,  coheir  of  his  mother,  Ann  Say,  and  relict  of  Henry  Sutton,  of 
Wellingore. 

Opposite  to  this,  or  on  the  north  side  of  this  chapel,  is  another 
monument  commemorating  Sir  Anthony  Thorold,  Kt.,  son  of  the 
above-named  WiUiam  Thorold,  who  served  as  Sheriff  of  Lincoln- 
sliire,  1570.  He  married — 1.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Sutton, 
of  Wellingore.  2.  Anne,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  John  Constable, 
of  Kinoulton,  relict  of  George  Babington,  of  Lincoln.  He  died 
seized  of  the  manors  of  Marston,  Blankney,  Grayingham,  Syston, 
Cranwell,  Morton,  Bassingham,  and  Sahnonby,  June  16th,  1594. 
This  monument  consists  of  a  base  surmounted  by  the  effigy  of  Sir 
Anthony,  in  alabaster — now  much  mutilated,  representing  him  in 
the  dress  and  armour  of  his  period,  above  which  rises  a  reredos 
and  canopy.       On  this  reredos    are    three  shields,   of  which  the 
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central  one  bears  tlic  arms  of  Thorold,  quartering  De  Hough, 
Burnell,  and  Breliaugli,  surmounted  by  a  mantled  lielni  and  a  stag, 
wliicli  is  the  Thorold  crest.  The  shield  to  the  right  bears  the  same, 
impahng  Sutton,  of  Wellingore,  i.e.,  or,  a  chevron,  gu.,  charged  with 
3  crescents  of  the  same,  between  3  annulets,  gu.,  quartering  Boyes ; 
and  the  one  on  the  left  bears  the  same,  impaling  Constable,  quarter- 
ing seven  other  coats  now  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  one  of 
these  seems  to  be  Sothill.  Below  the  effigy  are  the  initials  IST.  T., 
and  the  date  1602,  which  may  indicate  the  year  when  this  monu- 
ment was  erected,  viz.,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Sir  Anthony ; 
but  their  character  appears  to  be  of  a  later  period. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  chapel  is  the  monument  of  Anne,  Lady 
Hodgson,  daughter  of  Anthony  Thorold,  of  Cranwell,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  William  Thorold,  Bart.  It  bears  the  following  long  inscrip- 
tion : — ^'  To  the  memory  of  Anne,  Lady  Hodgson,  here  interred, 
relict  of  Sir  Thomas  Hodgson,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Anthony 
Thorold,  of  Cranwell,  Esq.,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Sir  ^yilliam 
Thorold,  Bart.,  by  Grisilla,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wray,  of  Glent- 
worth,  Bart.,  three  of  whose  sons,  Sir  William,  Sir  Anthony,  and 
Sir  John  Thorold,  Barts.,  married  and  died  Avithout  issue,  (as  three 
sons  and  four  daughters  did  unmarried),  before  this  lady,  and  all 
the  estate  of  the  family  was  lately  by  the  will  of  the  said  Sir  John 
left  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  uncle,  John  Thorold,  of  Grantham, 
Esq.,  and  in  consequence  thereof  Sir  John  Thorold,  of  Lea,  Bart., 
his  now  surviving  son,  is  the  possessor  of  it.  Tliis  lady  hved  many 
years  at  Eowston,  in  good  hospitality  and  express  charity,  and  there 
died  the  11th  of  August,  1719,  aged  59,  without  issue,  and  by  her 
will  pursued  her  charitable  inclinations  by  ordering  an  almshouse, 
which  was  accordingly  built  at  Euskington,  where  she  left  lands  to 
endow  it  for  the  relief  of  three  poor  women,  with  all  sorts  of  neces- 
saries, and  charged  them  with  the  payment  of  <£10  yearly,  to  teach 
ten  poor  boys  to  read,  and  £10  to  place  out  two  of  the  said  boys 
apprentices  yearly  for  ever.  She  was  a  true  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  living  up  to  the  rules  of  it  very  exemplarily. 
Of  six  sons  and  of  nine  daughters,  wliich  Anthony  Thorold,  Esq., 
had  by  Lady  Grisilla,  are  only  two  surviving — Mary,  who  married 
to  Andrew  Hacket,  of  Stroxton,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Thorold." 
There  are  several  other  more  modern  monuments  here  commemo- 
rating others  of  the  Thorold  family,  many  of  whose  members  in 
later  times  were  buried  in  the  strange  brick  vault  attached  to  the 
east  end  of  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 

St.  Sebastian's,  Great  Gonerby. 

The  striking  site  of  this  church  alone  gives  it  an  important 
appearance,  standing  as  it  does  upon  one  of  the  steepest  hills  tra- 
versed by  the  old  north  road.  Its  most  consi^icuous  feature  is  a 
well-proportioned  Perpendicular  tower,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire, 
which  only  requires  the  restoration  of  its  finial  to  render  it  complete. 
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The  nave  lias  an  imposing  Perpendicular  clerestory,  the  poorness 
of  whose  windows  is  compensated  for  by  a  richly  carved  and  em- 
battled parapet,  from  Avhich  rise  pinnacles  at  regular  intervals.  The 
aisles  are  early  Decorated.  In  the  cornice  at  the  west  end  of  the 
southern  aisle  is  introduced  the  representation  of  a  dwelling  house 
finely  carved,  and  in  that  of  the  corresponding  aisle  is  a  carving  of 
a  dimidiated  angel  holding  a  church  tower.  The  west  window  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  the  one  next  to  it,  are  of  the  intersecting  lancet 
order,  with  cusped  headings.  Next  comes  a  porch,  mth  a  well 
moulded  archway  protecting  the  doorway  witliin,  wliich  is  still 
more  beautifully  moulded.  The  three  other  windows  of  this  aisle 
are  like  those  at  the  west  end,  but  are  uncusped,  and  the  central 
one  is  the  largest.  The  chancel  is  plain  from  its  want  of  elevation 
and  base  mouldings,  and  its  mean  modern  hipped  roof ;  but  the  two 
Decorated  windows  in  the  south  wall,  circa  1320-50,  relieve  it  in 
some  measure.  In  the  east  end  is  a  carefully  moulded  three-light 
window  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  the  south  aisle,  and  in  the 
gable  above  part  of  a  shaft  and  a  hip-knob  have  been  inserted,  pro- 
bably when  the  present  roof  was  put  up.  In  the  north  wall  is  the 
earliest  window  of  the  whole  fabric ;  this  is  a  plain  Early  English 
double  lancet  beneath  a  semicircidar  head  rudely  pierced.  The 
north  aisle  windows  resemble  those  of  the  south  aisle,  except  the 
westernmost  one,  which  is  far  more  beautifully  moulded,  and 
beneath  them  is  a  good  bold  string.  The  north  doorway  towards 
the  west  end  is  also  well  moulded.  Both  aisles  are  surmounted  by 
enriched  Perpendicular  parapets  and  pinnacles,  similar  to  those  of 
the  nave;  and  at  the  western  angle  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  larger  pin- 
nacle, in  which  is  worked  a  statuette  niche,  having  a  border  enriched 
with  figures  of  saints. 

Uniform  as  this  church  appears  to  be  without,  within,  the 
diversity  of  date  and  character  of  the  several  portions  of  the  arcades 
■will  be  examined  with  surprise;  none  of  these,  however,  are  so 
ancient  as  the  reversed  Norman  cap  of  a  circular  pillar — circa  11 20 — 
now  serving  as  a  base  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  north  aisle.  Both 
aisles  have  three  arches  and  then  a  pier ;  eastward  of  which  is 
another  arch,  formerly  opening  into  chantry  chapels. 

The  northern  aisle  arcade  is  Perpendicular ;  this  is  carried  on 
slender  piers  having  half  shafts  on  either  side;  but  beyond  the 
above  mentioned  wall-space,  or  pier,  is  a  Transitional  arch,  one  of 
whose  pier  caps  is  boldly  carved  with  saUent  foliage,  but  the  other 
is  sadly  defaced.  The  base  also  of  the  more  perfect  respond  is 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  south  aisle  arcade  is  Early  English,  and  consists  of  three 
arches,  supported  by  pillars  having  circular  shafts,  well  moulded 
caps,  and  bases  placed  upon  high  rude  sub-bases.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  cap  of  one  of  these  pillars  is  larger  than  the 
others.  Passing  on  eastward  beyond  a  plain  piece  of  walling,  or 
pier,  corresponding  with  a  similar  feature  opposite,  is  a  single  early 
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Decorated  arch,  having  a  Perpendicular  respond  supporting  it  on 
the  western  side.  Tliis  archway  once  opened  into  a  chantry  chapel, 
whose  piscina  and  aumbry  still  remain.  The  font  is  a  remarkably 
good  specimen  of  the  Decorated  period,  from  the  boldness  of  its 
mouldings,  and  the  variety  and  finish  of  its  details.  Octagonal  in 
form,  each  of  its  faces  is  adorned  with  carved  work,  after  the 
manner  of  richly  traceried  windows,  of  varied  designs.  A  spacious 
Decorated  archway  gives  access  to  the  chancel,  whose  windows 
have  been  previously  described.  On  the  south  side  are  three  plain 
sedilia  and  a  piscina,  all  having  ogee-arched  heads,  and  opposite  is 
an  aumbry. 

The  lower  part  of  a  very  beautiful  Perpendicular  chancel  screen 
still  retains  its  original  position,  and  the  gracefully  carved  band 
running  along  its  present  top  is  admirable.  Other  portions  of  this 
screen  may  be  detected  among  the  seating  in  the  nave. 


The  Ancient  Buildings  and  Municipal  Records  of  Grantham.  A 
Paper  read  at  the  Grantham  Meeting,  June  19th,  1867.  By 
the  Eev.  Benjamin  Street,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Barnetby-le-Wold. 

He  who  speaks  of  the  Church  of  St.  Wolfran,  at  Grantham,  can 
illustrate  his  remarks  by  pointing  to  the  representative  of  a  struc- 
ture, which  has  existed  on  its  site  since  Saxon  times,  and  yet,  "with 
expanded  proportions  and  greatly  increased  altitude  given  to  it  by 
successive  builders,  still  standing  proudly  erect,  and  in  freshly  restored 
vigour.  But  the  buildings  round  that  church,  on  which  it  was  wont 
to  cast  the  shadow  of  its  lofty  spire,  have  since  disappeared,  and 
like  that  shadow,  have  left  no  traces  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Peter  Church  Hill. 

The  now  vast  Church  of  St.  Wolfran  may  have  been  a  wooden 
structure  when  Elsuid,  a  Saxon  nun,  endowed  the  Abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, with  her  lands  in  Grantham.  Prom  Domesday  Book  we 
learn  that  Colegrim  the  Dane  was  in  possession  of  these  at  the 
time  of  the  JSTonnan  Conquest,  and  they  are  perhaps  represented 
by  the  township  called  [N'ongton,  or  ISTongetune,  which,  together 
with  Houton,  have  been  absorbed  by  Grantham  ToAvn.  Subse- 
quently, monks  from  Peterborough  certainly  settled  on  the  land 
given  by  Elsuid,  and  built  a  church  and  monastic  house;  to  which 
Matthew  Paris  probably  refers  when  he  tells  us  that  "in  1223  the 
lightning  struck  a  church  in  Grantham,  and  damaged  also  the 
buildings  of  that  monastery,"  because  the  church  thus  spoken  of 
could  not  have  been  St.  Wolfran's,  which  was  never  attached  to 
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any  monastery ;  and  there  is  no  record  of  tlie  former  existence  of 
any  other  church  at  Grantham,  except  the  one  which  has  left  to  its 
long  vacated  site  the  name  of  Peter  Church  Hill,  now  so  well 
kno^^Ti  as  constituting  the  enclosed  green  round  the  statue  of  Sir 
Isaac  ISTewton. 

On  Peter  Church  Hill  portions  of  once  continuous  ancient  walls 
still  exist,  below  the  surface,  running  down  ELner-street  and  Castle- 
gate,  enclosing  between  them  a  property,  called  in  its  ancient  title- 
deeds,  "  The  Abbey  House."  In  a  garden  there  are  a  broken  font, 
portions  of  moulding  ribs,  and  corbels. 

"We  may,  therefore,  with  much  probability,  conclude  that  we 
can  thus  identify  Elsuid's  land  in  Grantham,  which  was  given  to 
Medehampstead  before  the  Danish  invasion,  with  this  plot. 

Queen  Eleanor's  Cross. 

In  1645,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary  army  were  in 
possession  of  the  to"v\Ti,  and  had  destroyed  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross,  the 
corporation  directed  the  constable  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of 
the  Queen's  Cross,  "  which  stood  at  the  U23per  end  of  High-street," 
and  deposit  them  in  the  parish  church.  A  curve  in  the  line  of 
houses,  and  footway  before  them,  opposite  to  the  statue  of  I^e^vton, 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  necessity  of  mdening  the  High- 
street  there,  to  allow  of  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross  standing  on  that 
spot  mthout  obstructing  the  road :  and,  since  we  are  told  that  such 
crosses  were  erected  on  the  spots  where  the  Queen's  corpse  was  tem- 
porarily deposited,  when  resting  for  the  night  at  the  towns  through 
which  her  funeral  passed  on  its  way  to  Westminster,  and  that  it 
was  always  set  do^ATi  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  a  church,  and 
there  watched  all  night,  we  have  reason  for  concluding  that 
!N'e'\vton's  statue  marks  very  nearly  the  site  of  the  south  porch  of 
the  church  once  standing  on  Peter  Church  Hill.  So  that  the 
traveller  when  entermg  the  to^^m.  from  "  the  Driftway"  over  Spital- 
gate  Hill  had  before  him  its  eastern  gable,  with  High-street  and 
Castlegate  diverging  to  the  right  and  left  on  either  side  of  it. 

That  church  subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  who  settled  in  Grantham  in  1290 ;  and  in  1542  Henry 
VIII.  gave  their  church  bells,  cem<itery,  garden,  and  orchard,  to 
David  Boucher  and  Henry  Vincent.  AYlien  the  ground  on  Peter 
Church  Hill  was  excavated  for  the  foundations  of  a  projected 
theatre  in  1802,  a  vast  number  of  graves  were  found,  the  bones 
from  which  were  carried  into  one  of  the  cryj^ts  of  the  parish  church, 
and  lay  there  until  lately,  when  they  were  again  consigned  to  mother 
earth. 

Chantry  House  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  knit  up  the  ravelled  threads  of 
record  and  tradition  concerning  the  obliterated  church  and  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Grantham,  I  must  ask  you  to  return  mth  me  to  tlie 
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western  door  of  the  parish  church.  A  narrow  street  led  from  it,  on 
an  old  house  on  the  north  side  of  wliich,  was  this  legend  : — "  Orate 
pro  aninia  Gul.  Goldsmith  mercatoris  de  Grantham ;"  on  the  south 
side,  within  the  precincts  of  the  present  churchyard,  on  land 
annexed  to  it  by  the  care  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Eev.  W.  Potchett, 
stood  the  chantry  house  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin ;  the  foundations 
of  wliich  are  still  under  the  soil.  A  copy  of  the  terrier  of  this 
chantry  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  above-named  narrow  street  opened  into  the  original  market- 
place, since  called  "  Pump  Hill"  and  "  The  Church  Trees."  In  it 
stood  the  ancient  parish  cross,  destroyed  in  1642,  once  popularly 
kno-v^ai  as  "  The  Apjjle  Cross,"  because  fruiterers  stood  round  it  on 
market  days.  Xear  it  was  one  of  the  old  town  wells,  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  roof,  from  which  the  dyers  suspended  their  goods  for 
sale. 

The  Angel  Inn. 

Judging  from  the  remains  of  ancient  enclosure-walls,  the*premises 
of  this  inn,  wdiicli  has  its  front  in  High-street,  extended  through  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  original  market-place,  a  natural  site  for 
the  premises  of  such  an  hostelry,  which  must  have  always  been 
much  needed  and  much  frequented. 

This  hostehy  is  called  The  Angel  Inn  in  records  of  the  reign  of 
King  John  :  for  in  1291  a  Grantham  jury  was  empanneled  to 
ascertain  whether  certain  rights  of  the  king  would  be  damaged  by 
the  covenants  of  a  lease  of  the  Angel  Inn,  at  Grantham,  which  the 
Templars  proposed  to  grant  to  Adam  of  Lincoln.  About  the  same 
time  we  first  read  in  records  of  "  The  King's  Eoom"  in  the  Angel 
Inn,  at  Grantham  ;  and  frequently  afterwards.  In  it  Eichard  III. 
is  said  to  have  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Buckingham. 
It  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  frontage  of  this  edifice  in  High- 
street,  which,  from  its  richly  designed  oriel  window,  springing  from 
a  carved  bracket  representing  an  angel,  and  other  details  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  a  very  interesting  structure. 

Domesday  Book  teUs  us  that  Edith,  the  queen  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  possessed  the  manor  of  Grantham,  and  all  subsequent 
queens  also  did  so  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  An  aula  or  court- 
house was  probably  connected  with  it,  where  the  tenants  of  the  soke 
of  Grantham  did  homage,  received  adjudication,  and  paid  their 
dues,  &c.,  through  the  medium  of  her  officials,  and  most  probably 
in  later  times  within  La  Chambre  Eoy  of  what  is  now  called  The 
Angel  Inn. 

Grantham  Castle. 

It  is  recorded  that  this  structure  was  granted  to  Edmund  of 
Langley,  Duke  of  York,  in  1363.  It  stood  north-east  of  the  church 
near  the  then  confluence  of  the  INIowbeck  and  Witham,  but  it  has 
now  entirely  disappeared. 
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St.  Catherine's  Chantry  House. 

The  foundations  of  this  rehgious  house  are  still  visible  on  the 
surface  of  St.  Catherine's  field  lying  between  the  cemetery  and 
the  river  Witham ;  but  of  old  prsebendal  houses  or  vicarages  there 
is  now  no  trace  nor  memory. 

Mr.  Clarke's  House. 

A  sad  fire  which,  early  in  the  last  century,  burnt  a  great  part  of 
the  south  side  of  the  High-street,  consumed  the  above-named  house, 
which  would  have  been  of  much  interest  had  it  still  existed ;  for 
there  the  great  Newton  lodged  whilst  a  scholar  at  the  Grantham 
Grammar-School.  Besides  these  a  small  oratory  adjoining  the 
Old  George  Inn  remained  till  early  in  the  present  century,  wliich 
is  figured  in  the  Arclueologia,  and  used  to  be  an  object  of  interest 
to  travellers  on  the  great  north  road. 

The  Municipal  Eecords. 

These  are  perfect  from  the  year  1638,  and  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  liistory  of  the  to"wn  during  the  troubles  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  that  year  the  records  of  the  preceding  two  hundred 
years  were  ordered  to  be  copied  and  engrossed ;  but  I  fear  that  they 
are  not  now  in  existence. 

The  mention  of  these  earlier  records  is  connected  with  a  building 
in  wliich  they  were  kept,  known  as  "The  Olde  Shoppe"  :  it  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Shop-lane  in  High-street.  So  old  a  shop  was  it 
that,  two  hundred  years  ago,  from  its  extreme  age,  it  was  emphatically 
called  "  the  shop,"  as  if  Grantham  had  no  other. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  several  mayors  of  Grantham  who  in  past 
years  invariably  allowed  me  ready  access  to  their  valuable  records, 
from  wliich  many  illustrations  may  be  culled  of  ancient  social 
habits,  municipal  customs,  and  standards  of  usages,  such  as  delight 
the  antiquary  :  and  as  I  have  treated  of  the  ancient  buildings  of 
this  to-svn,  I  cannot  conclude  without  alluding  to  the  ancient 
burgesses  of  Grantham  as  portrayed  by  themselves,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  their  own  borough  records  ;  and  I  do  so  "with 
the  greater  pleasure,  as  having  myself,  in  former  years,  paid 
borough  rates  and  tasted  the  may^Dr's  salt.  Those  documents 
shew  how,  at  one  time,  the  corporation  ministered  to  the  necessity 
of  the  community  whilst  the  plague  was  laying  waste  its  house- 
holds ;  how,  when  dread  civil  war  had  let  loose  a  wild  soldiery 
on  them,  the  corporation  relieved  the  necessities  of  the  deprived 
clergy,  and  inscribed  the  venerated  name  of  Bishop  Sanderson 
in  letters  of  gold  on  its  records  ;  how  they  repaired  the  parish 
church,  whether  injured  by  lightning,  or  desecrated  by  the  Par- 
liamentary troops  ;  how,  at  their  OAvn  expense,  they  secured  the 
endo^vment,  arising  from  chantry  lands,  to  the  Grammar-School; 
and  how  they  defended  their  chartered  rights  against  the  attempts 
of  James  II.  to  lessen  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
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Wliile  reading  the  borough  records,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves 
the  ancient  burgess  of  Grantham  conscientiously  recording  in 
them  the  history  of  his  little  commonwealth,  as  an  ancient  author 
says,— 

"Ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibiis  olim 

Credebat  libris  : —     quo  jit  ut  omnis 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabeM 

Vita  senis." 
We  find  he  could  sturdily  stand  up  for  his  rights,  that  he  feelingly 
assisted  his  poor  brother  townspeople  when  necessary ;  and  that  he 
freely  dispensed  liis  store  of  renowned  Grantham  ale  on  all  fitting 
occasions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  forcibly  encouraged 
moderation  by  substituting  cups  for  tumblers  which  could  only 
stand  mouth  downwards,  whence  it  had  happened  that  the  newly 
made  apprentice  or  freeman,  in  pledging  the  mayor,  too  often 
became  liJke  the  vessel  out  of  which  he  had  drunk ;  wherefore  the 
use  of  timiblers  was  formally  abolished. 

The  corporation  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  find  there  were 
a  hundred  burgesses  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
reference  is  made  to  an  alderman  of  Grantham  five  hundred  years 
ago.  The  charter  of  the  borough  also  is  very  ancient ;  the  one 
extant,  dated  1377,  being  but  a  confirmation  and  renewal  of  an 
older  one,  now  lost.  These  ancient  records  are  still  to  the  corpora- 
tion what  title-deeds  and  heir-looms  are  to  individuals,  by  and 
through  which  they  derive  dignities,  duties,  privileges,  and  liberties, 
which 

"  have  settled  broadly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent," 

into  the  hands  and  administration  of  the  present  corporation,  the 
discharge  of  whose  duties  is  now  in  the  act  of  being  so  faithfully 
fulfilled  that,  when  the  present  days  have,  in  their  turn,  become 
ancient  ones,  and  some  one  is  speaking  of  those  now  Hving,  he  may 
truly  say,  "  These  men  were  loyal,  faithful,  and  useful  burgesses  of 
the  borough  of  Grantham." 


Painted  Glass.  Read  at  the  Grantham  Meeting,  June  19th,  1867. 
By  the  Ven.  Edwaed  Trollope,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
Stow. 

After  the  construction  or  restoration  of  churches,  their  adornment 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  now  usually  follows.  Even  when  this 
is  at  first  entirely  wanting  through  a  deficiency  of  means,  the  fear 
of  ornamental  excess,  or  the  severe  taste  of  church  builders,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  be  demanded  eventually.  As  but  few  are  satisfied 
with  cold  whitewashed  walls  and  drab-coloured  pillars  and  arches, 
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relief  is  soon  sought  through  the  use  of  varied  natural  colours  of  the 
materials  employed,  such  as  stone  and  brick  of  dLfferent  hues, 
alabaster,  marbles,  encaustic  tiles,  stencilling,  and  in  some  cases 
through  a  more  elaborate  and  general  system  of  colouring ;  but  the 
most  effective,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  mode  of  giving  the  charm 
of  colour  to  our  churches  is  through  the  mediimi  of  painted  glass 
inserted  in  their  windows  after  a  very  ancient  custom,  for  a  time 
almost  lost,  but  now  revived  ^vith  all  the  vigour  of  renovated  youth  ; 
so  that  there  is  more  reason  to  fear  lest  its  reintroduction  should 
be  effected  too  speedily,  and  too  much  in  advance  of  a  better  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  the  art  which  we  hope  to  attain  to,  than  that 
it  shoidd  cease  to  prevail.  Had  the  use  of  painted  glass  simply 
arisen  from  a  desire  to  give  additional  beauty  to  churches,  that 
process  would  have  progressed  more  slowly,  and  probably  more 
safely ;  but  an  unmense  stimulus  has  been  applied  to  its  develop- 
ment through  its  adoption  as  the  means  of  commemorating  the 
dead,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  mural  tablets  of  marble,  and 
other  monimients  of  a  similar  character. 

This  change  is,  no  doubt,  good,  as  the  classical  black  and  white 
marble  tablets,  mth  which  the  walls  of  some  of  our  churches  are 
either  thickly  encrusted,  or  sparsely  spotted,  rarely  serve  to  adorn 
the  fabrics  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  not  unfrequently  mar 
their  beauty,  because  of  the  utter  incongruity  of  their  character ; 
yet  it  is  a  change  that  has  been  far  too  quickly  adopted,  and  the 
same  selfishness  and  wilfuhiess  wliich  led  mourners  to  think  only 
of  their  own  lost  ones,  and  to  insist  upon  displaying  costly  classical 
monuments  in  Gothic  churches — perhaps  scarcely  stable  enough  to 
protect  them,  and  loudly  calling  out  for  aid — now  breaks  out  in  an 
ambitious  desire  to  fill  some  large  but  dilapidated  window  Avith  the 
most  daringly  selected  or  misplaced  subjects  in  total  disregard  of 
the  future  interests  of  the  church  it  hghts,  and  the  proper  sequence 
of  such  subjects  as  should  be  selected  for  its  general  adornment, 
and  the  edification  of  its  congregation. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  art  of  glass  painting,  and  the  future 
extent  of  its  aj)plication  to  our  churches  were  entirely  unforeseen, 
so  that  when  isolated  specimens  were  first  produced,  their  subjects 
and  character  were  chosen  -without  any  reference  to  those  that  might 
follow,  as  though  they  would  always  stand  alone,  instead  of  taking 
rank  in  a  series;  so  that  even  cathedral  authorities  accepted  thank- 
fully but  thoughtlessly  almost  any  offerings  of  the  kind,  not 
sus-pecting  the  often  unhappy  results  of  such  acceptance,  nor 
perceiving  that  a  great  opportunity  for  the  appropriate  general 
adornment  of  the  several  venerable  fabrics  committed  to  their  care 
had  presented  itself,  which,  if  duly  directed,  might  be  most  valuable 
to  those  particular  fabrics,  and  would  also  serve  as  exemplars  to  all 
parochial  churches,  whether  great  or  small.  That  opportunity, 
however,  has  been  lost  almost  without  exception,  for,  look  where  we 
may,  with  the  exception  of  the  painted  glass  in  Glasgow  Cathedral, 
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no  harmony  of  general  design  nor  right  sequence  prevails  ;  subjects 
from  the  Old  and  IS'ew  Testaments  being  unduly  commingled, 
reversed,  and  repeated ;  while  portraits  of  individuals  and  allegories 
appear  in  bold  contiguity,  mth  representations  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
apostles,  martyrs,  and  saints  of  the  church.  Yet  this  deficiency  of 
timely  apprehension  is  not  surprising,  for  just  as  the  government 
of  this  country  in  years  gone  by  failed  to  foresee  the  great  eventual 
issue  of  the  railway  system,  and  to  direct  its  growth,  whence  enor- 
mous siuns  have  been  expended  in  vain,  and  the  whole  scheme  is 
imperfect ;  so,  for  want  of  due  forethought  and  the  exercise  of  legi- 
timate authority,  deans  and  chapters  have  allowed  mndows  to  be 
constructed,  wliich  perhaps  may  pass  muster  in  themselves,  but 
yet  act  as  bars  to  any  future  system  of  legitimate  arrangement  of 
subjects.  Hence,  as  Eustace,  in  his  Classical  Tour,  ingenuously 
reprehended  the  character  of  that  series  of  statues  and  paintings 
selected  to  adorn  St.  Peter's  at  Eonie,  wherein  rej^resentations  of  ob- 
scure or  legendary  saints  are  more  prominent  than  those  of  ajDostles, 
and  no  due  order  or  sequence  has  been  observed ;  so,  \Wth  resjDect 
to  the  mndows  of  our  cathedrals,  a  comprehensive  scheme  should 
have  been  provided  for  the  adornment  of  their  glass,  and  most 
strictly  enforced  ;  and  then,  the  parochial  clergy  as  the  guardians  of 
parish  churches  would  have  probably  followed  such  a  wise  examj)le. 
Eustace  says,  "  The  Christian,  when  he  enters  St.  Peter's,  the 
most  magnificent  edifice  ever  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion, 
may  justly  expect  to  find  dehneated  on  its  walls  the  whole  history 
of  his  faith,  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  inspired  volumes; 
to  see  pourtrayed  in  succession,  as  he  advances,  the  mysterious 
transactions,  the  figures,  the  predictions,  the  allusions  of  the  Old 
mth  the  corresponding  events,  the  realities,  the  accomplishments, 
the  coincidences  of  the  New  Testament;  to  discover  the  threats 
and  promises,  the  discourses  and  parables  of  his  Divine  Master 
embodied  in  living  colours  before  liim,  and  thus,  as  he  casts  his 
eyes  around  to  contemplate  in  this  noble  temple  a  faithful  transcript 
of  the  Holy  Book,  speaking  to  liis  eyes  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
impressive  characters,  combining  and  displaying  in  one  glorious 
prospect  before  him  the  past  and  the  future,  the  dispensations  and 
designs  of  Providence ;  in  short,  all  that  is  grand  and  terrible,  and 
all  that  is  mild  and  engaging  in  his  rehgion." — [^Classical  Tou7\ 
chap.  16.]  This  is  precisely  the  scheme  that  should  have  been 
universally  adopted  and  enforced  with  uncompromising  rigidity  in 
England  ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  an  arrangement  is  now  hoj^eless, 
as  far  as  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  is  concerned,  for,  beyond  an 
attempt  to  delineate  the  life  our  Lord  in  the  east  window,  and  the 
persons  of  some  of  the  apostles  in  the  clerestory,  all  is  confusion. 
At  the  west  end  a  large  cusped  circular  hght  is  filled  "svith  the  portrait- 
ure— not  of  our  Lord  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  or  in  the  attitude  of 
blessing,  but  of  Bishop  Eemigius ;  and  in  the  Perpendicular  window 
below  are  figures  of  scriptural  holy  personages.     Then,  instead  of  a 
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regular  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  history  and  teaching  circ- 
ling round  the  nave  aisles,  and  the  full  display  of  the  life  of  Christ 
eastAvard  of  the  choir  screen,  supplemented  by  scenes  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  we  have  subjects  from  both  Testaments  unduly  com- 
mingled in  the  same  window;  subjects  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  even  allegorical  delineations  having  no  foundation  even  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

Happily  this  misfortune  has  served  as  a  conspicuous  warning  to 
the  guardians  of  at  least  two  other  grand  parish  churches  of  the 
diocese,  viz.,  that  of  St.  WoKran's,  Grantham,  and  St.  Mary's, 
]^ottingham,  for  both  of  which  a  scheme  has  been  supplied,  which, 
although  probably  capable  of  improvement,  has  certainly  been  pro- 
jected on  right  and  reasonable  princijDles.  May  we  soon  see  some 
progress  at  least  made  in  carrying  out  these  schemes  of  legitimate 
fenestral  adornment,  and  may  it  tend  to  promote  sober  thoughtful- 
ness  and  devout  reverence  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  of  those 
two  grand  edifices  to  which  I  have  adverted.  There  are  several  old 
and  complete  schemes  for  fiUing  all  the  windows  of  a  church  with 
painted  glass,  such  as  those  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
and  Fairford  Church,  Gloucestershire  ;  and  there  are,  of  course, 
remains  of  many  other  similar  schemes,  such  as  that  of  Great 
Malvern  Priory  Church,  &c.  ;  but  although  we  justly  acknowledge 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  mediaeval  forefathers  for  the  great  skill 
they  exhibited  in  making  -window-glass  and  colouring  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  long  thought  hopeless  to  even  imitate,  far  less  to 
excel,  they  have  done  little  for  us  in  the  way  of  supplying  biblical 
pictorial  schemes.  Besides  wliich,  their  Mariolatry,  saint-worship, 
and  other  causes,  would  make  them  unsafe  guides  in  such  matters  ; 
nor  would  the  introduction  of  legendary  stories,  the  portraits  of 
donors  of  windows,  an  elaborate  heraldic  display,  or  an  over- 
straining of  the  meaning  of  Scriptural  subjects  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  complete  series  illustrated  by  type  and  antitype,  now  be 
admissible. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  scheme  for  a  complete  series  of 
subjects  suitable  for  the  uniform  adornment  of  church  -windows,  as 
these  differ  so  much  as  to  their  number,  size,  and  disposition ;  but 
the  eastern  one  or  eastern  group  should  be  undoubtedly  reserved 
for  one  or  more  of  the  culminating  scenes  of  our  Lord's  Hfe,  such  as, 
the  Crucifixion,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Ascension,  the  Glorification, 
and  others,  carefully  selected  in  accordance  mth  their  relative 
importance,  right  chronology,  and  the  size  and  date  of  the  win- 
dow or  windows  requiring  such  adornment.  Where  there  are 
large  and  exceptional  "windows  in  churches,  such  as  are  often 
found  in  transepts,  chantry  chapels,  and  aisle  ends,  these  may  be 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  exceptional  subjects,  such  as  the 
miracles,  parables,  and  similitudes,  collected  together,  and  so  made 
to  teach  Avith  united  force,  and  by  comparison,  with  one  another. 
One  of   the  window's    nearest   to   the   font   should   certainly   be 
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dedicated  to  the  subject  of  Baptism,  and  others  in  larger  churches 
to  those  of  Confirmation,  Burial,  and  Marriage,  or  the  several  offices 
of  the  church  ;  and  the  western  one,  according  to  ancient  precedent, 
to  that  of  the  Last  Judgment,  but  treated  suggestively,  rather  than 
as  a  pourtrayal  of  that  dread  scene  itself.  A  secondary  window 
may  be  devoted  to  the  acts  of  the  patron  saint,  if  these  are  recorded 
in,  or  may  be  gathered  from.  Holy  Scripture, — and  sometimes  a 
window  filled  with  subjects  giving  counsel  and  comfort  to  the  aged, 
to  children,  the  sick,  or  afflicted,  may  be  most  appropriately  and 
wisely  introduced.  "With  these  exceptions,  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  history  would  appropriately  appear  in  the  aisles  of  the 
nave, — and  illustrations  of  the  books  of  the  Prophets  in  the  tran- 
septs, should  there  be  transepts ;  or  else  representations  of  the 
Prophets  themselves,  together  with  those  of  the  Kings,  may  be 
pourtrayed  in  the  clerestory. 

The  chancel  windows  should  certainly  be  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  our  Lord's  life,  excepting  His  miracles,  parables,  and 
similitudes,  if  it  is  intended  to  give  these  separately. 

Tliis  is  a  general  scheme  suitable  of  course  only  for  a  large 
church,  but  the  same  principles  should  be  observed  in  all  cases. 

Great  mistakes  are  constantly  made  in  the  character  of  the  glass 
for  the  adornment  of  church  windows,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects 
represented, — because  we  have  not  only  to  determine  what  will 
constitute  a  happy  and  well  balanced  combination  of  colours,  but 
how  far  we  may  conveniently  use  obscuring  tints  generally,  or  in 
parts  of  a  church. 

Window-space,  or  the  amount  of  light  to  be  dealt  mth,  should 
first  be  duly  borne  in  mind ;  for  what  artistic  production — however 
beautiful — is  a  boon,  if  it  in  the  least  interferes  with  our  means  of 
devotion,  by  darkening  the  pages  of  those  holy  books,  whose  words 
need  to  be  gathered  up  by  the  eye  before  they  are  uttered  by  the 
mouth,  and  impressed  upon  the  heart.  The  use  of  windows  is  to 
admit  light,  not  to  obscure  it ;  therefore  unless  they  are  purposely 
made  of  such  an  extra  size  as  to  allow  of  partial  obscuration,  the 
darker  and  consequently  more  obscuring  colours  should  be  pro- 
portionately dispensed  with.  All  such  coloured  glass  ought  always 
to  be  translucent — not  transparent,  its  natural  tint  being  a  yellomsh 
green,  and  its  texture  irregular — such  as  that  made  by  mediseval 
makers  of  glass,  except  of  course  where  a  pure  white  colour  is  re- 
quired ;  but  even  in  cases  where  Hght  is  most  scanty,  ornamental  glass 
may  still  be  adopted;  for  generally  grisaille  glass  can  be  freely 
used,  and  this — ^witli  only  some  knots  of  colour  serving  as  jewelled 
centres  to  the  devices,  or  for  the  brightening  of  borders — will  fully 
satisfy  the  eye  ;  while  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  grisaille,  that 
but  few  -svindows  will  not  allow  of  such  delicate  ornamentation  as 
may  thus  be  secured,  should  it  be  demanded  in  conjunction  with 
the  non-obscuration  of  light.  From  the  different  times  also  in 
which  the  several  portions  of  a  church  have  been  built,  it  often 
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happens  that  some  of  its  mudows  will  admit  of  the  use  of  the 
deepest  colouring  at  exceptional  points ;  and  even  when  it  is  most 
desirable  to  retain  all  the  light  given  by  the  windows  on  one  side 
of-  a  church,  it  is  sometimes  equally  desirable  to  produce  a  partial 
obscuration  on  the  other. 

Opinion  widely  differs  as  to  what  is  the  best  style  of  glass,  and 
probably  always  will  do  so,  because  we  have  our  own  predilec- 
tions on  such  matters,  and  some  persist  in  retaining  them,  and 
maintaining  them  against  all  others,  whether  they  have  any  natural 
or  acquired  knowledge  of  colour,  based  on  right  principles,  or  not. 
Quite  contrary  to  mediaeval  practice,  many — perhaps  most — of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  art  of  glass  painting  as  applicable  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  prefer  a  mediaeval  treatment,  which  copies 
old  examples  in  an  uncomiDromising  servile  manner;  and  this  is 
natural,  for  such  treatment  usually  assimilates  Avell  with  the  arclii- 
tecture  of  our  churches,  and  seems  to  be  absolutely  demanded  when 
there  are  portions  of  old  painted  glass  remaining  in  them;  but 
although  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  mediaevalists  for  the  admirable 
effects  they  produced  through  the  quality  and  disposition  of  their 
ornamental  glass,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  necessary  to  copy  their 
bizarre  and  sometimes  even  ludicrous  drawing,  nor  their  daring 
choice  of  colours  as  apjDlied  to  objects  wliich  never  could  have 
assumed  such  colours.  The  author  of  an  article  on  modern  glass 
painting  in  the  Edinhurgli  Review  (No.  255,  Jan.,  1867),  amusingly 
quotes  a  ludicrous  instance  of  the  misapplication  of  colours  in  the 
representation  of  The  Prodigal  Son,  who  is  tending  a  herd  of  red, 
gTeen,  and  blue  pigs,  such  as  are  usually  only  seen  in  heraldic  bear- 
ings ;  and  another  in  Chartres  Cathedral,  where  a  yellow  stag  is 
chased  by  green,  yellow,  purple,  and  lilac  hounds,  most  marvellous 
to  behold  !  So  perplexing  was  the  subject  of  modern  glass  painting 
to  the  late  Mr.  Winston,  even  after  many  years'  study,  that,  althoilgh 
his  knowledge  of  it  was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  one  else, 
he  in  succession  Avrote  against  all  modern  modes  of  treating  painted 
glass  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  at  one  time  seems  despairingly  to 
have  thought  that  the  only  safe  and  consistent  system  was  that 
which  aimed  no  higher  than  to  produce  kaleidoscopic  work,  from 
which  all  figures  must  be  excluded. 

This  was  a  very  poor  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  wliich,  if 
accepted,  would  prevent  the  expression  of  all  rehgious  thought  as 
far  as  glass  painting  is  concerned,  or  its  reception  on  the  part  of 
those  who  worship  in  our  churches  as  derivable  from  that  source. 

Such  treatment  as  is  adopted  by  j^ainters  on  canvas  or  paper 
cannot  indeed  be  used  by  painters  on  glass,  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  adornment  of  translucent  materials,  whence  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  effects  of  light  and  shade  should  be  merely  suggested 
rather  than  practised ;  and,  although  colour  is  the  primary  beauty 
of  glass  painting,  tliis  may  certainly  be  associated  with  correct  and 
pleasing  drawing,  which  it  scarcely  seems  wise  to  sacrifice  for  the 
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sake  of  copying  confessedly  inferior — although  quaint — models. 
Imitations  of  age  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  glass  give  depth  to  its 
tints,  but  cannot  be  commended  as  a  legitimate  process ;  and  event- 
ually glass — so  maltreated — will  sink  below  purer  specimens,  as  these 
last  gradually  acquire  the  desired  deeper  tones  tlirough  a  natural 
process. 

But  whatever  means  may  be  adopted  to  secure  harmony  of 
colour  and  form,  as  applicable  to  our  church  windows,  and  however 
ardently  ecclesiastical  benefactors  or  loving  mourners  may  desire  to 
secure  these,  when  they  order  such  works  of  art,  may  they  never 
lose  sight  of  the  holy  purpose  to  which  our'  houses  of  God  are 
dedicated,  and  hence  treat  these  decorative  productions  merely  as 
their  subordinate  and  consistent  adjuncts,  rejecting  all  superstitious, 
fabulous,  doubtful,  or  puerile  subjects,  and  gathering  uj)  all  for 
dehneation  that  actually,  spnbohcally,  or  suggestively,  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  blessed  Word  of  God,  or  to  kindle  holy  thoughts 
in  the  hearts  of  His  worshippers  on  earth. 

As  an  aid  to  the  responsible  curators  of  churches,  and  to 
such  as  may  be  desirous  of  presenting  appropriate  painted  glass 
windows  to  them,  the  follomng  hst  of  subjects  has  been  prepared, 
which,  if  adopted  in  its  entirety,  would  constitute  a  comjDlete 
pictorial  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  T\dll,  it  is  hoped,  be 
usefid  in  the  composition  of  smaller  schemes,  or  the  selection  of 
subjects  for  a  particular  window.  This  list,  although  long,  might 
have  been  considerably  enlarged ;  but  the  impracticabihty  of 
representing  many  biblical  scenes  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
when  in  its  composition  a  question  arose  as  to  which  subjects 
should  be  named,  a  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  those  that 
could  be  best  represented  pictorially.  The  scheme  suggested  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  displaying  all  such  Scriptural  sub- 
jects as  can  be  pictorially  treated  in  succession ;  but  in  many 
instances  it  is  desirable  to  devote  exceptional  windows  to  exceptional 
subjects  worked  up  with  the  regidar  scheme ;  thus,  where  there  are 
very  large  windows,  often  found  at  the  west  ends  and  in  the  tran- 
septs of  Perpendicular  churches,  there  may  be  displayed  -with 
much  propriety  all  that  serves  to  illustrate  the  great  Judgment 
Day,  the  parables,  miracles,  and  similitudes  of  our  Lord,  an  ex- 
position of  the  creed,  the  recorded  events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  of  particular  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  saints,  or 
kings.  The  histories  of  Job  and  Euth  should  also,  if  jDossible, 
be  represented  in  particular  windows,  so  as  not  to  interfere  -with  the 
exact  sequence  of  Scripture  history  in  general. 

In  some  cases  such  histories  may  be  illustrated  by  typical  and 
antitypical  subjects;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  doing  so  to  any  ex- 
tent, with  scrupulous  truthfulness,  and  without  recourse  to  legendary 
sources,  renders  any  general  scheme  of  this  kind  impracticable.  As 
far  as  possible  a  regular  nimiber  of  subjects  has  been  suggested  to 
pourtray  the  lives  of  such  persons  as  Job,  Joshua,  the  Judges,  Euth, 
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the  Prophets,  &c. ;  and,  as  an  aid  to  designers,  references  are  given 
to  the  incidents  connected  with  each  subject  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  or  by  the  Evangelists,  lest 
any  detail  should  be  overlooked. 


THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.  The  temptation.  The  expulsion.  Labour 
because  of  transgression.  Abel's  sacrilice.  The  mm'der  of  Abel.  Noab  building 
the  ark.  The  flood.  The  exit  from  the  ark.  The  pledge  of  future  preservation. 
The  confusion  at  Babel.  The  call  of  Abraham.  Melchisedek  blessing  Abraham. 
Abraham  entertaining  angels.  Abraham  pleading  for  the  condemned  cities. 
Lot  entertaining  angels.  Lot  escaping  from  the  plain.  The  birth  of  Isaac. 
The  dismissal  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac.  Isaac 
meeting  Rebekah.  The  death  of  Abraham.  Esau  selling  his  birthright. 
Jacob's  subtilty.  Jacob's  vision.  Jacob  meeting  Rachel.  Jacob  overtaken  by 
Laban.  Joseph  hated  by  his  brethren.  Joseph's  dreams.  Joseph  sold.  Joseph's 
coat  brought  to  Jacob.  Joseph  taken  to  Egypt.  Joseph  in  prison.  Joseph 
interpreting  the  butler's  and  baker's  dreams.  Joseph  interpreting  Pharaoh's 
dream.  The  resort  of  his  brethren  to  Egj'pt.  Their  second  coming  with 
Benjamin.  Joseph  revealing  himself.  Jacob's  arrival  in  Egj^t.  Jacob  blessing 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  Jacob's  death.  Joseph  comforting  liis  brethren. 
Joseph's  death.  The  oppression  of  the  Israelites.  The  exposure  of  the  infant 
Moses.  His  rescue  by  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Moses  slajang  an  Egyptian. 
Moses  interposing  between  two  Israelites.  Moses  a  shepherd  in  Midian.  The 
burning  bush.  Moses  appearing  before  Pharaoh.  The  death  of  the  firstborn. 
The  passover.  The  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  descent  of  heavenly  food. 
The  people  mm-muring  for  water.  Amalek  vanquished.  Moses  on  Sinai. 
Moses  descending  with  the  tables  of  the  law.  The  making  of  the  ark.  The 
consecration  of  Aaron.  The  tabernacle  and  the  cloud.  Moses  numbering  the 
people.  The  destruction  of  the  mm^mm-ers  by  fire.  The  quails  and  consequent 
plague.  The  sedition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron.  The  return  of  the  spies.  The 
condemnation  to  wander  in  the  wilderness.  The  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  Their  destruction.  The  consequent  plague.  The  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod.  The  death  of  Aaron.  The  plague  of  fiery  serpents.  The  Amorites 
vanquished.  The  Bashanites  vanquished.  Balaam  requested  to  curse  Israel. 
Balaam's  vision.  An  angel  appears  to  Balaam.  Balaam  blessing  Israel.  Balaam 
killed  in  battle.  The  consecration  of  Joshua.  The  appointment  of  six  cities 
of  refuge.  Moses  delivering  the  law  to  be  read.  His  last  exhortation.  His 
view  of  the  promised  land.    His  burial  by  angels.     Israel  mourning  for  Moses. 

Job. 

The  wealth  of  Job.  His  oxen  and  asses  stolen.  His  sheep  lost.  His 
camels  lost.  His  children  lost.  His  personal  affliction.  His  three  friends 
arguing  with  him.     His  final  prosperity. 

Joshua. 

Joshua  addressing  the  people.  The  passage  through  Jordan.  The  pitching 
of  the  twelve  stones.  The  taking  of  Jericho.  The  stoning  of  Achan.  The 
taking  of  Ai.  The  blessing  and  cursing.  The  standing  still  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  The  slaying  of  the  five  kings.  The  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  division  of  the  land  by  lot.     Joshua's  last  address. 

Judges. 

Othniel  defeating  Chushan-rishathaim.  Ehud  killing  Eglon.  Shamgar 
killing  the  Philistines.  Deborah  summoning  Barak.  The  defeat  of  the 
Canaanites.     The  death  of  Sisera. 
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An  angel  appearing  to  Gideon.  Gideon  raising  an  altar  to  God.  Gideon 
destroying  Baal's  altar.  The  miracle  of  the  Fleece.  Gideon's  stratagem.  The 
defeat  of  Zeba  and  Zalmunna. 

Abimelech  slaying  the  sons  of  Jerub-baal.  Jotham's  fable.  Zebul  fore- 
warning Abimelech.  Abimelech's  death.  Tola  judging  Israel.  Jair  and  his 
sons. 

Jephthah's  vow.  Jephthah's  victory  over  the  Amalekites.  Jephthah's 
daughter  meeting  him.  Ibzan  and  his  numerous  sons.  Elon  judging  Israel. 
Abdon  and  his  family. 

The  appearance  of  an  angel  to  Manoah's  wife.  Manoah's  sacrifice.  Samson 
slaying  the  lion.  Samson's  revenge  upon  the  Philistines.  Samson  bound. 
Samson  slaying  the  Philistines. 

Samson  carrying  off  the  gates  of  Gaza.  Samson  breaking  his  bonds. 
Samson  shorn  and  mocked.  Samson  in  prison.  Samson's  strength  restored. 
Samson's  death. 

Micah,  his  Levite  and  images.  The  Danites  carr5dng  off  the  Levite  and 
images.  Micah's  pursuit  and  complaint.  The  Levite  fetching  home  his  wife. 
The  death  of  the  Levite 's  wife.     The  defeat  of  the  Benjaminites. 

Ruth. 

Naomi,  her  husband  and  sons  retiring  to  Moab.  Ruth  cleaving  t(i Naomi. 
The  arrival  of  Ruth  and  Naomi  at  Bethlehem.  Ruth  gleaning.  Boaz  at  the 
gate.     The  marriage  of  Boaz  and  Ruth. 

I.  Samuel. 

Hannah  and  Eli.  Hannah  presenting  Samuel.  Samuel  reporting  God's 
message.  Eli's  death.  The  defeat  of  the  Philistines.  Samuel  anointing  Saul. 
Samuel  addressing  the  people.  Samuel  reproaching  Saul.  Samuel  ordering 
the  execution  of  Agag.  Samuel  anointing  David.  David  playing  before  Saul. 
David  slaying  Goliath.  David  summoned  by  Saul.  The  mutual  love  of  David 
and  Jonathan.  Saul  attempting  to  slay  David.  David's  escape.  The  sign  of 
the  arrows.  David  eating  the  hallowed  bread.  David  taking  Goliath's  sword. 
David  feigning  madness.  David  resorting  to  the  cave  of  Adullam.  David 
smiting  the  Philistines  at  Keilah.  David's  interview  with  Jonathan  at  Ziph. 
David  sparing  Saul's  life.  Samuel's  death  and  burial.  Abigail's  interview 
with  Da^-id.  David's  marriage  with  Abigail.  David  sparing  Saul's  life  again. 
Saul's  interview  with  the  witch  of  En-dor.  David's  sorrow  for  the  fall  of  Zik- 
lag.     David's  recovery  of  spoil.     Saul's  death.     See  also  I.  Chron.  x.  3 — 6. 

II.  Samuel  &  I.  Chronicles. 

Saul's  death,  I.  Chron.  x.  David  receiving  the  news  of  Saul's  death,  II. 
Sam.  i.  1 — 16.  IDavid  lamenting  over  the  fall  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  II.  Sam. 
i.  17 — 27.  David  anointed  king  of  Judah,  II.  Sam.  ii.  4  ;  I.  Chron.  xi.  1 — 3. 
David  mourning  over  Abner's  death,  II.  Sam.  iii.  31 — 39.  The  execution  of 
Rechab  and  Baanah,  II.  Sam.  iv.  8 — 12.  David  anointed  king  of  Israel,  II. 
Sam.  V.  1 — 3.  David  taking  Zion,  II.  Sam.  v.  6 — 9.  David  fetching  the  ark 
from  Kirjath-jearim,  II.  Sam.  vi.  1 — 5 ;  I.  Chron.  xiii.  6 — 8.  Uzzah's  death, 
II.  Sam.  vi.  6 — 8  ;  I.  Cliron.  xiii.  9,  10.  David  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem, 
II.  Sam.  vi.  12 — 17  ;  I.  Chron.  xv.  25 — 29.  David  blessing  the  people,  II. 
Sam.  vi.  18,  19  ;  I.  Chron.  xvi.  2,  3.  David's  ministers,  I.  Chron.  xviii.  4 — 6. 
David  not  allowed  to  build  the  temple,  II.  Sam.  vii. ;  I.  Chron.  xvii.  1 — 15. 
David  victorious,  II.  Sam.  viii. ;  I.  Chron.  xviii.  David  defeating  the  Syrians, 
II.  Sam.  viii.  5 — 8  ;  I.  Chron.  xviii.  1 — 8.  David's  kindness  to  Mephibosheth. 
II.  Sam.  ix.  6 — 13.  David  making  peace  with  Hadadezer  and  his  allies,  II. 
Sam.  X.  19  ;  I.  Chron.  xix.  19.  David  reproached  by  Nathan,  II.  Sam.  xii. 
1 — 14.  David's  grief  for  his  sick  child,  II.  Sam.  xii.  15 — 23.  David  crowned 
at  Rabbah,  II.  Sam.  xii.  29,  30  ;  I.  Chron.  xx.  1,  2.  David  lamenting  over 
the  flight  of  Absalom,  II.  Sam.  xiii.  34 — 39.  Absalom's  return,  II.  Sam.  xiii. 
33.     David  weeping  on  Olivet,  II.  Sam.  xv.  30.     Shimei  ciu'sing  David,  II. 
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Sam.  xvi.  5 — 13.  The  death  of  Absalom,  II.  Sam.  x\'iii.  9 — 17.  David's  great 
grief  on  account  of  Absalom's  death,  II.  Sam.  xviii.  31 — 33.  David's  trium- 
phant return  to  Jerusalem,  II.  Sam.  xix.  15 — 39.  The  retribution  demanded 
by  the  Gibeonites,  II.  Sam.  xxi.  1 — 11.  David's  thanksgiving,  II.  Sam.  xxii. 
David  ordering  the  numbering  of  the  people,  II.  Sam.  xxiv.  1 — 4  ;  I.  Chron. 
xxi.  1 — 6.  David  choosing  the  pestilence  as  a  chastisement,  II.  Sam.  xxiv. 
10 — 15  ;  I.  Chron.  xxi.  8 — 4.  David's  thankoffering,  II.  Sam.  xxiv.  17 — 25  ; 
I.  Chron.  xxi.  15—27. 

I.  &  IL  Kings.     I.  &  II.  Chronicles. 

David  preparing  materials  for  the  temple,  I.  Chron.  xxii.  1 — 4.  David 
addressing  Solomon,  I.  Chron.  xxii.  5 — 19.  David  addressing  the  people,  I. 
Chron.  xxviii.  1 — 10.  David's  instructions  to  Solomon  as  to  the  building  of 
the  temple,  I.  Chron.  xxii.  11 — 21.  The  princes  offering  gifts,  I.  Chron.  xxix. 
1 — 8.     Da^dd  blessing  God,  I.  Chron.  xxix.  9 — 20.     David's  djdng  address, 

I.  Kings  ii.  1 — 9.  Solomon  enthroned,  I.  Kings  ii.  12  ;  I.  Chron.  xxix. 
23 — 25.  Solomon's  marriage,  I.  Kings  iii.  1.  God's  offer  to  Solomon,  I. 
Kings  iii.  5 — 14  ;  II.  Clii'on.  i.  7 — 12.  The  proof  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  I. 
Kings  iv.  16 — 28.  Solomon  building  the  temple,  I.  Kings  vi.  ;  II.  Chron. 
iii.  1 — 9.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  I.  Kings  viii.  1 — 11  ;  II.  Chron. 
V.  2 — 14.  Solomon's  prayer,  I.  Kings  viii.  11 — 64  ;  II.  Chron.  vi.  3 — 42. 
Fire  consuming  the  sacrifice,  II.  Chron.  vii.  1 — 3.  God  appearing  to  Solo- 
mon, II.  Chron.  vii.  12 — 22.      The  Queen  of  Sheba's  visit,  I.  Kings  x.  1 — 10; 

II.  Chron.  ix.  1 — 12.  Ahijah's  prophecy,  I.  Kings  xi.  29 — 39.  Solomon's 
burial,  I.  Kings  xi.  43.  The  people  before  Rehoboam,  I.  Kings  xii.  1 — 16  ; 
II.  Chron.  x.  3 — 15.  Jeroboam  setting  up  the  golden  calves,  I.  Kings  xii. 
28 — 33.  Jeroboam's  hand  withered,  I.  Kings  xiii.  1 — 6.  The  violent  death 
of  the  man  of  God,  I.  Kings  xiii.  11 — 24.     Jeroboam's  wife  consulting  Ahijah, 

I.  Kings  xiv.   1 — 16.     Shishak  spoiling  the  temple,   I.   Kings  xiv.   25 — 27  ; 

II.  Chron.  xii,  2 — 9.  Jehu  announcing  Baasha's  doom,  I.  Kings  xvi.  1 — 4. 
Ahab  erecting  an  altar  to  Baal,  I.  Kings- xvii.  30 — 33.  Elijah's  appearance 
before  Ahab,  I.  Kings  xvii.  1.  Elijah  miraculously  sustained,  I.  Kings  xvii. 
1 — 6.  Elijah  increasing  the  widow's  store,  I.  Kings  x\di.  9 — 16.  Elijah 
raising  the  -shadow's  son,  I.  Kings  x-\di.  17 — 24.  The  interview  between 
Elijah  and  Obadiah,  I.  Kings  xviii.  1 — 15.  The  trial  between  Elijah  and  the 
priests  of  Baal,  I.  Kings  xviii.  19 — 38.  Elijah  announcing  rain,  I.  Kings 
xviii.  41 — 45.  Elijah's  despondency,  I.  Kings  xix.  1 — 8.  Elijah  on  the 
movmt,  I.  Kings  xix.  11 — 18.  Elijah  casting  his  mantle  upon  Elisha,  I. 
Kings  xix.  19 — 21.  Ben-hadad's  defeat,  I.  Kings  xx.  13 — 21.  Ahab  de- 
siring to  buy  Naboth's  vineyard,  I.  Kings  xxi.  1 — 6.  Naboth's  practical 
murder,  I.  Kings  xxi.  7 — 16.  Elijah  passing  sentence  upon  Ahab,  I.  Kings  xxi. 
17 — 22.  Ahab's  penitence,  I.  Kings,  xxi.  27 — 29.  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
consulting  Micaiah,  I.  Kings  xxii.  6 — 28  ;  II.  Chron.  xviii.  1 — 27.  Ahab's 
death,  I.  Kings  xxii.  34 — 38  ;  II.  Chron.  xviii.  30 — 34.  Jehoshaphat's 
prayer,  II.  Chron.  xx.  1 — 19.  Jehoshaphat  spoiling  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites,  II.  Chron.  xx.  24 — 25.  Elijah  announcing  Ahaziah's  death,  II. 
Kings  i.  2 — 4.  The  third  captain  sent  to  take  Elijah  spared,  II.  Kings  i. 
13 — 16.  Elijah  dividing  Jordan,  II.  Kings  ii.  6 — 8.  Elijah's  ascent  into 
heaven,  II.  Kings  ii.  9 — 12.  Elisha  dividing  -Jordan,  II.  Kings  ii.  13 — 14. 
The  salutation  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  II.  Kings  ii.  15.  Elisha  healing 
the  waters  of  Jericho,  II.  Kings  ii.  19 — 22.  Elisha  cursing  the  insolent  chil- 
dren, II.  Kings  ii.  23,  24.  Elisha  announcing  the  defeat  of  the  Moabites, 
II.  Kings  iii.  10 — 19.  The  fulfilment  of  that  announcement,  II.  Kings  iii. 
20 — 24.  Elisha  multiplying  the  widow's  oil,  II.  Kings  iv.  1 — 7.  Elisha 
promising  a  son  to  the  good  Shimamite,  II.  Kings  iv.  8 — 16.  Elisha  restor- 
ing that  son  to  life,  II.  Kings  iv.  18 — 37.  Elisha  rendering  deadly  pottage 
harmless,  II.  Kings  iv.  38 — 41.  Elisha  feeding  a  hundred  men  with  twenty 
loaves,  IT.  Kings,  iv.  42 — 44.  Naaman  at  Elisha's  door,  II.  Kings  v.  8 — 12. 
Naaman  cured  of  his  leprosy,  II.  Kings  v.  13,  14.     Elisha  refu.sing  Naaman's 
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gifts,  11.  Kings  v.  15,  16.  Gehazi  smitten  with  leprosy,  II.  Kings  v. 
20 — 27.  Elislia  causing  an  axe  to  float,  II.  Kings  vi.  1 — 7.  Elislia  smiting 
the  Syrians  with  blindness,  II.  Kings  vi.  8 — 18.  Elisha  announcing  coming 
plenty  in  Samaria,  II.  Kings  vii.  1 — 2.  The  Israelites  spoiling  the  Syrian 
camp,  II.  Kings  vii.  9 — 16.  Elisha  announcing  Ben-hadad's  death,  II. 
Kings  viii.  7 — 10.  Jehu  anointed  king,  II.  Kings  ix.  1 — 7.  Jeh Oram's 
death  in  battle,  II.  Kings  ix.  21 — 24.  The  end  of  Jezebel,  II.  Kings  ix. 
30—35.  The  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  II.  Kings  x.  18—25.  The 
coronation  of  Jehoash,  II.  Kings  xi.  4 — 12  ;  II.  Chron.  xxiii.  8 — 15.  The 
people  offering  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  II.  Kings  xii.  4 — 9  ;  II. 
Chron.  xxiv.  4 — 11.  Jehoahaz  praying  for  delivery  from  the  Syrians,  11. 
Kings  xiii.  3 — 5.  Zochariah's  violent  death,  11.  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.  The 
death  of  Elisha,  II.  Kings  xiii.  14 — 20.  The  miracle  wTought  at  Elisha's 
grave,  11.  Kings  xiii.  21.  Amaziah's  victory  over  the  Edomites,  II.  Chron. 
XXV.  11 — 13.  The  temple  spoiled,  II.  Chron.  xxv.  23,  24.  Uzziah  building 
towers  in  Jerusalem,  II.  Chron.  xxvi.  9,  10.  Uzziah  struck  with  leprosy,  II. 
Chron.  xxvi.  16 — 21.  Ahaz  captured  by  the  Syrians,  II.  Chron.  xxviii.  4,  5. 
Hezekiah  restoring  the  temple  worship,  II.  Chron.  xxix.  3 — 19.  His  solemn 
observance  of  the  passover,  II.  Chron.  xxx.  Israel  carried  away  captive  by 
Shalmaneser,  II.  Kings  xviii.  9 — 11.  Hezekiah  sending  gold  from  the  temple 
to  Sennacherib,  II.  Kings  xviii.  13.  Hezekiah's  mission  to  Isaiah,  JI.  Kings 
xix.  1 — 7.  Hezekiah  praying  for  deliverance,  II.  Kings  xix.  15 — 19.  The 
angel  smiting  the  Assyi'iau  host,  II.  Kings  xix.  35.  Isaiah  announcing  the 
prolongation  of  Hezekiah's  life,  II.  Kings  xx.  1 — 11.  Manasseh  restoring 
idolatry,  II.  Chron.  xxxiii.  3 — 9.  Josiali  repairing  the  temple,  II.  Kings  xxii. 
3 — 9  ;  11.  Chron.  xxxiv.  8 — 13.  Josiah  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  law,  II. 
Kings  xxii.  10 — 13  ;  II.  Chi-on,  xxxiv.  14 — 21.  Josiah  celebrating  the  passover 
with  extraordinary  solemnity,  II.  Kings  xxiii.  21 — 23  ;  II.  Chron.  xxxv.  1 — 19. 
Josiah's  death,  II.  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30  ;  II.  Chron.  xxxv.  22 — 24.  Jehoahaz 
carried  away  captive  to  Egj'pt,  II.  Kings  xxiii.  33,  34  ;  II.  Chron.  xxxvi. 
3,  4.  Nebuchadnezzar  spoiling  the  temple,  and  taking  Jehoiakim  prisoner, 
II.  Kings  xxiv.  1  ;  II.  Chron.  xxxvi.  5 — 7.  The  second  captm'e  of  Jerusalem, 
II.  Kings  xxiv.  10 — 13.  The  extradition  of  Jehoiakim,  his  family,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  II.  Kings  xxiv.  14 — 16  ;  II.  Chron.  xxxvi. 
10.  The  final  capture  of  Jerusalem,  II.  Kings  xxv.  1 — 10  ;  II.  Chron.  xxxvi. 
17 — 19,  Zedekiah,  many  captives,  and  the  spoil  of  the  temple  carried  away 
to  Babylon,  II.  Kings  xxv.  11—21  ;  II.  Chron.  xxxvi.  18—20. 

THE  PROPHETS. 

Isaiah. 

The  mountain  of  the  Lord,  ii.  2,  3.  Christ's  birth  and  character  foretold, 
ix.  6,  7.  The  peacefulness  of  Christ's  dominion,  xi.  6 — 9,  Christ  the  chief 
corner-stone,  xxviii.  16,  17.  The  blessedness  of  Christ's  rule,  xxxii.  1 — 8. 
Isaiah  comforting  Hezekiah,  xxxvii.  Isaiah  announcing  the  prolongation  of 
Hezekiah's  life,  xxxviii.  4 — 8.  Christ,  the  man  of  sorrows,  liii.  1 — 7.  The 
water  of  life,  Iv.  1.     The  peacefulness  of  Christ's  kingdom,  Ixv.  25. 

Jeremiah. 

The  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  vii.  2 — 6.  The  sign  of  the  linen  girdle,  xiii. 
1 — 7.  The  sign  of  the  potter,  xviii.  1 — 6.  The  sign  of  the  broken  vessel, 
xix.  1 — 11.  The  sign  of  the  cup,  xxv.  15 — 18.  Rachael  weeping  for  her 
children,  xxxi.  15 — 17.  The  fidelity  of  the  Rechabites,  xxxv.  Jeremiah  in 
prison,  xxxvii.  15,  16.     The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  lii.  4 — 30. 

EZEKIEL. 

Ezekiel's  \dsions,  i.  ii.  iii.  God's  refusal  to  be  consulted  by  the  elders 
of  Israel,  xx.  1,  2,  3.  The  parable  of  the  boiling  pot,  xxiv.  1 — 14.  The 
sign  of  Ezekiel's  wife's  death,  xxiv.   15 — 27.      Christ's  kingdom   described, 
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xxxiv.  20 — 31.  The  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom,  xxxvi.  25 — 3,8.  The 
resurrection  of  the  diy  bones,  xxxvii.  1 — 14.  The  prophet's  vision  of  the 
holy  city  and  temple,  xl. — xliv.      His  vision  of  the  holy  waters,  xlvii.  1 — 12. 

Daniel. 

Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael  and  Azariah  entreating  to  be  fed  on  pulse  and 
water,  i.  8 — 16.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  an  image,  recalled  and  inter- 
preted by  Daniel,  ii.  31 — 49.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  cast  into 
the  furnace,  iii.  19 — 27.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  tree  interpreted  by 
Daniel,  iv.  4 — 33.  Belshazzar's  feast,  v.  Daniel  praying  contrary  to  the 
royal  decree,  vi.  6 — 10.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  vi.  11 — 24.  Daniel's  vision 
of  the  four  beasts,  vii.     His  intercession  for  Israel,  ix.  15 — 27. 

HOSEA. 

Israel  compared  to  an  idolatress,  ii.  13.  God  declaring  that  he  would 
treat  his  rebellious  people  like  a  lion,  v.  14.  The  trumpeter  and  the  destructive 
eagle,  viii.  1 .     Sowing  and  reaping  according  to  the  prophet's  counsel,  x.  1 2. 

Joel. 

The  lion  of  destruction,  i.  6,  7.  The  lamenting  virgin,  i.  8.  The 
alarming  trumpeter,  ii.  1.     The  weeping  priests,  ii.  17. 

Amos. 

Sentence  of  fire,  ii.  4,  5.  The  fallen  virgin,  v.  2.  The  basket  of  fruit, 
viii.  1,  2.     The  Lord  upon  the  altar,  ix.  1. 

Obadiah. 

The  prophecy  against  Edom,  2,  4.  The  destruction  of  Edom,  7,  8.  The 
house  of  Jacob  like  a  fire,  18.     Saviours  on  Zion,  21. 

Jonah. 

Jonah  cast  into  the  sea,  i.  15 — 17.  His  preservation,  ii.  10.  His  preach- 
ing, iii.  4.     The  comforting  gourd,  iv.  6. 

Micah. 

The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,  iv.  1,  2.  Israel  compared  to  a  lion 
among  sheep,  v.  8.     Israel  fed,  vii.  14.     The  heathen's  fear,  vii.  16. 

Nahum, 

The  siege  of  Nineveh,  ii.  1 — 3.  Its  capture,  ii.  4 — 8.  Its  spoliation,  ii. 
9,  10.     The  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  iii.  3. 

Habakkuk. 

The  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans,  i.  6 — 10.  The  prophet  writing  his  vision, 
ii.  2.  Sentence  against  makers  of  idols,  ii.  19.  The  Lord  present  in  His 
temple,  ii.  20. 

Zephaniah. 

Searching  Jerusalem,  i.  12.  Distress  of  sinners,  i.  17.  The  universal 
worship  of  God,  ii.  11.     Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  iii.  14 — 20. 

Haggai. 

The  prophet  exhorting  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  i.  1,  2.  Laying  the 
foundation  of  the  temple,  ii.  15 — 19.  The  prophet  addressing  Zerubbabel, 
ii.  20,  21.    The  prophesied  overthrow  of  the  heathen,  ii.  22,  23. 

Zechariah. 
Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  foretold,  ix.  9.     Christ's  betrayal  foretold, 
xi.  12,  13.     A  foimtain  for  uncleanness  foretold,  xiii.  1.     Christ's  triumph 
foretold,  xiv.  8,  9. 
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N.B. — Eight  other  subjects  might  be  selected  from  this  book,  viz.  :  The 
vision  of  horses,  i.  8 — 14.  The  vision  of  four  horns  and  four  carpenters, 
i.  18 — 21.  The  vision  of  the  man  Avith  the  measuring  rod,  ii.  1,  2.  The 
vision  of  the  higli  priest,  iii.  The  vision  of  the  candlestick,  iv.  1 — 3.  The 
vision  of  the  flying  roll,  v.  1 — 5.  The  vision  of  the  ephah,  v.  11.  The  vision 
of  the  four  chariots,  vi.  1 — 9. 

Malachi. 

i.  11.     Christ's  forerunner,  iii.  1.     Christ's 
iii.  1.     Christ  making  up  His  jewels,  iii.  17. 


The  future  incense  offering, 
sudden  appearance  in  the  temple. 


THE  GOSPELS. 

MATTHEW. 

The  angel's  annunciation 

The  salutation  of  Elizabeth 

The  appearance  of  the  angel  to  Joseph    . .  i.  20-25 

Joseph  and  Mary  going  to  Bethlehem     . . 

The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ    . . 

The  annunciation  to  the  shepherds 

The  shepherds  going  to  Bethlehem 

The  circumcision  of  Christ 

The  presentation  in  the  temple     . . 

The  Magi  travelling  ii.  1-2 

The  Magi  before  Herod ii.  7-8 

The  adoration  of  the  Magi ii.  9-11 

The  flight  into  Egypt  ii.  13-15 

The  return  of  the  holy  family       . .         . .  ii.  19-23 

The  disputation  of  Christ  with  the  doctors 

The  subjection  of  Christ  to  His  parents  . . 

The  declaration  of  his  superiority  by  John  iii.  11 

The  Baptism  of  Christ         iii.  13-17 

The  first  temptation  in  the  wilderness     ..  iv.  3-4 

The  second  temptation        iv.  5-7 

The  third  temptation  iv.  8- 10 

The  ministration  of  angels  ..         .,  iv.  11 

The  testimony  of  John         

The  coming  of  Andrew  and  Simon 

The  call  of  Philip 

The  caU  of  Nathaniel  

The  first  miracle  at  Cana 

The  purification  of  the  temple 
The  coming  of  Nicodemus  at  night 
The  administration  of  baptism     .. 
Christ's  conversation  with  the  woman  of 

Sychar      

The  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son 

Christ  preaching  at  Nazareth 

The  call  of  Simon,  Andrew,  James,  &  John  iv.  18-22 

Christ's  life  thi-eatened  at  Capernaum     , . 

The  casting  out  of  a  devil  at  Capernaum 

The  curing  of  Simon's  wife's  mother       ..        viii.  14-15 

The  casting  out  of  many  devils     ..         ..  viii.  16 

Christ's  prayer  in  the  desert 

The  preaching  in  the  synagogues  . .  iv.  23 

The  healing  of  many  brought  from  far 

and  near iv.  24-25 

The  sermon  on  the  mount v.  vi.  &  vii. 

The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  . . 

The  healing  of  a  leper  viii.  2-4 

The  healing  of  many  in  the  desert 

The  healing  of  a  paralytic ix.  2-9 

The  call  of  Levi         ix.  9 

Christ  reproached  for  eating  with  sinners 
The  healing  of  an  impotent  man  at  the 

pool  of  Bethesda  

The  plucking  of  com  on  the  Sabbath      ..  xii.  1-8 

The  cure  of  a  man  with  a  withered  hand .         xii.  10-13 

A  multitude  following  Christ        . .         . .         xii.  15-21 

Christ's  teachuig  from  a  ship 

Christ  passing  a  night  in  prayer  . . 

The  commission  to  the  twelve  apostles   . .  x.  2-4 

Christ's  sermon  on  the  plain 


Mark.        Luke.       John. 


i.  26-38 

i.  39-55 

ii.  1-5 

ii.  6-7 

ii.  8-14 

ii.  15-18 

ii.  21 

ii.  22-38 

ii.  46-50 

ii.  51-52 

i.7-8 

iii.  15-17 

i.  9-11 

iii.  21-22 

iv.  3-4 

iv.  9-12 

iv.  5-8 

1.13 

iv.  16-22 

i.  29-34 
i.  37-43 
i.  44-45 
i.  46-51 
ii.  1-11 

ii.  13-17 
iii.  1-21 

iii.  22-23 

iv.  5-30 
iv.  46-54 

i.  16-20 

iv.  28-30 

i.  23-28 

iv.  33-37 

i.  29-31 

iv.  38-39 

i.  32-34 

iv.  40-41 

i.  35 

iv.  42-43 

i.  39 

iv.  44 
V.  1-11 

i.  40-44 

V.  12-14 

i.  45 

V.  15-16 

ii.  3-12 

V.  18-26 

ii.  14 

V.  27-28 

ii.  15-22 

V.  29-39 

V.  2-9 

ii.  23-28 

vi.  1-5 

iii.  1-5 

vi.«8-10 

iii.  7-12 

iii.  13 

vi.  12 

iii.  14-19 

vi.  13-16 
vi.  17-49 
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vii.  2-10 

vii.  11-16 

vii.  19-20 

vii.  22-23 

vii.  24-28 

vii.  36-50 

xi.  14 

iu.  31-35 

iv.  1-9 

viii.  4-8 

iv.  36-41  viii.  22-25 

V.  1-16  viii.  26-37 

V.  17  viii.  37 

V.  25-34  viii.  43-48 

v.  22-43  viii.  41-56 


vi.  7-13 

ix.  1-6 

ri.  35-44 

ix.  12-17 

vi.  3-13 
vi.  14-15- 

d.  45-51 

vi.  16-21 

ri.  53-56 

vi.  26-65 

MATTHEW.  MARK.  LTJKE.  JOHN. 

The  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant    . .         viii.  5-13 

The  raising  to  life  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son 

Messengers  sent  by  John  to  Christ  . .  xi.  2-3 

Christ's  practical  answer xi.  4-6 

Christ's  testimony  as  to  John         ..         ..  xi.  7-11 

Clu-ist's  feel  anointed  

The  cure  of  a  blind  and  dumb  man         ..  xii.  22 

The  Pharisees  requesting  a  sign    . .         . .         xii.  38-42 

The  coming  of  Christ's  mother  &  brethren        xii.  46-50 

Christ  teaching  from  a  ship  ..         ..  xiii.  1-9 

The  coming  of  a  scribe  and  a  disciple  to 

Christ        viii.  19-22 

The  storm  on  the  lake  viii.  24-27 

The  two  Gergesenes  possessed  by  devils  ..       viii.  28-34 

The  Gergesenes  begging  Christ  to  leave 

them         viii.  34 

Christ  reproached  for  eating  with  sinners.         fix,  10-13 

The  healiag  of  an  issue  of  blood    ..         ..  ix.  20-22 
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Tho  Puriftcation        ii.  22-39 

.Tosoj>h*s  vision  ..         .  ..         ..  ii.  13 

Tho  flight  into  Egypt  ii.  14 

Ji^si^ph's  so^vnd  vision  ..  ..  ..  ii.  10,  20 

Tho  ivtnrn  of  tho  holy  fan\ily         . .         . .  ii.  21-23 

Thoir  ivsort  to  .lorusalom ii.  42-r)l 

Christ  among  tho  lUx'toi-s ii.  4(5-47 

Christ  suhjivt  to  His  paivnts         ....  ii.  61 

Tho  tii-st  niinioUvit  Cana     ......  ii.  1-11 

Tho  Virgin  Mary's  closiro  to  spoak  to  Clirist        xii,  4G-50        iii.  31-35      viii.  19-21 

Tho  Virgin  Mary  at  tho  oruoitixion         ..  xix.  25 

Tho  Virgin  lilaiy  kxi  by  St.  John  to  his 

homo         ..         xix.  2G,  27 

Tlie   Yirarin    Miuy    with    tho    apostlos, 

Acts"i.  14. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Tlie  election  of  a  twelfth  Apostle.  The  day  of  Tenteoost.  St.  Peter 
preaching.  JManv  baptized.  SS.  Petov  and  John  enring  a  hmie  man.  SS.  Peter 
and  John  ln\night  before  the  eonnoil.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Gifts 
laid  at  the  Apostles'  feet.  The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  The  sick  healed. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  Apostles.  The  miracnlons  release  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Aposth^s  before  the  eonncil.  The  ordination  of  Deacons.  St.  Stephen 
before  the  eonncil.  St.  Stephen's  glorious  vision.  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom. 
St.  Stephen's  bnrial.  St.  Philip  preaching  in  Samaria.  The  nnclcan  and  lame 
cnred.  St.  Philip  baptizing.  SS.  Peter  and  John  laying  liands  on  the  Samaritans. 
The  base  olfcr  of  Simon.  An  angel  appearing  to  St.  Philip.  St.  Philip  approaching 
the  ennnch.  The  eunnch  baptized.  St.  Peter  cnring  .Eneas.  St.  Peter  raising 
Tabitha  to  life.  The  vision  of  Cornelins.  The  vision  of  St.  Peter.  St.  Peter 
resorting  to  Civsarea.  Cornelins  kneeling  before  St.  Peter.  St.  Peter  preaching 
and  the  Spirit  descending.  The  baptism  of  the  Gentiles  ordained.  St.  Peter's 
defence.  Agabns  foretelling  a  famine.  The  execntion  of  St.  James.  St.  Peter's 
imprisonment.  St.  Peter's  n\iracnlons  escape.  St.  Peter  appearing  at  Clary's 
door.  Herod's  vainglory.  Herod  stricken.  The  eonncil  at  Jernsalem.  The 
septu-ation  of  SS.  Paul  and  Silas  from  SS.  Barnabas  and  John. 

The  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

His  instruction  from  Gamaliel.  His  presence  at  St.  Stephen's  death.  His 
reception  of  letters  from  the  high-priest.  His  conversion.  His  interview  with 
xVnanias.  His  preaching.  His  escape  from  Damascus.  His  reception  by  the 
Apostles.  His  ministrations  with  Barnabas.  His  voyage  to  Cyprus.  His 
rebuke  of  Elymas.  His  preaching  at  Antioeh.  His  flight  from  Iconiuni. 
His  curing  a  lame  man.  Worship  otfered  him.  His  stoning.  His  attendance 
before  the  council.  His  contention  with  Barnabas.  His  vision  at  Troas. 
Lydia  baptized.  His  ejection  of  a  deWl  from  a  dumb  man.  His  imprisonment. 
The  conversion  of  his  jailer.  His  preaching  at  Athens.  His  departure  from 
Corinth.  Christ  appearing  to  him.  His  injection  by  Gallio.  The  Holy  Spirit 
given  through  him.  His  teaching  in  the  scliool  of  Tyrannus.  Special  miracles 
wrought  by  him.  E%-il  books  burnt  through  liis  teaching.  The  restoration  of 
Eutychus  "to  life  at  his  word.  His  prayer  amidst  his  sorrowing  disciples. 
Agabus  foretelling  his  death.  His  pm-itication  of  four  men.  His  seizure  and 
rescue.  His  address  from  the  stairs.  His  appearance  before  the  council. 
Christ's  appearance  to  him.  Claudius  Lysias  sends  him  to  Felix.  Tertullus 
presenting  him.  His  interview  with  Felix  and  Drusilla.  His  interview  with 
Festus.  His  interview  with  Festus,  Agiippa,  and  Bernice.  His  embarkation. 
His  admonition.  His  vision.  His  shipwreck.  The  viper  tasteuing  upon  his 
hand.  His  healing  of  Publius's  father.  His  embarkation.  His  meeting  with 
brethren  at  Appii  Forimi.  His  imprisonment  at  Rome.  His  preaching  in 
prison.     His  execution. 
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History  and  Antiquities  of  All  Saints'  Church,  North-street,  York. 
By  Rev.  Chas.  Kerry. 

The  early  history  of  the  church  of  AU  Saints,  Xorth-street,  is 
involved  m  obscurity  ;  but  from  its  dedication  to  AU  Hallows  it 
would  appear  to  be  of  Saxon  foundation,— no  less  than  1148  of  our 
p  .  f  ?^t!  ^f^'^'^^^i  ^^^^i^g  t^s  invocation.  In  Cornwall,  where 
i^ritishChristianity  flourished,  not  a  single  example  of  this  dedication 
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is  to  be  found,  so  that,  in  point  of  priority  of  foundation,  the  church 
of  All  Samts,  North-street,  with  her  venerable  sister  of  the  Pave- 
ment, must  undoubtedly  give  place  to  the  churches  of  S.  Sampson 
and  S.  Helen,  in  this  city. 

Its  authentic  liistory  commences  in  the  year  1089,  when  the 
rectory  of  All  Hallows,  I^orth-street,  was  granted  to  the  priory  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate,  by  Ealph  Pajniell,  or  Paganell,  a  ^N'orman, 
by  whom  that  monastery  had  been  restored  after  its  devastation  at 
the  siege  of  York  by  the  Conqueror,  as  appears  from  the  original  grant 
of  that  religious  house  in  Micklegate  to  the  abbey  of  kS.  Martin 
Marmontsier,  at  Tours,  in  Prance.^  This  annexation  of  the  rectory 
of  All  Saints  to  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity  was  confirmed  by  a 
bull  of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  and  the  presentations  to  the  living  were 
principally  made  by  that  convent  until  its  dissolution. 

Between  1245  and  1301  three  presentations  were  made  by  the 
archbishop,  to  whom  the  right  had  fallen  by  lapse  (vide  Torr's  List 
of  Rectors) ;  and  between  1349  and  1376  a  more  serious  lapse  must 
have  occurred,  no  less  than  four  rectors  having  been  presented  by 
the  cro^vn.  Prom  the  year  1 400  to  the  Dissolution,  the  presentations 
were  made  by  the  prior  and  convent. 

Torr's  List  of  Hectors,  beginning  in  1241,  terminates  with  John 
Bradley,  who  was  appointed  to  the  living  in  1688.     The  follomng 
imperfect  list  of  subsequent  rectors  and  curates  has  been  gleaned 
from  the  church  registers  : — ^ 
"  Mr.  Platts,  Curate. 

Mr.  Marshall,  Curate. 

Matthew  Bristol,  Eector,  1708.     Died  1712. 

Mr.  Burn,  Curate,  1712. 

Mr.  Porster,  Curate. 

Mr.  Cordukes,  Curate,  1742. 

Mr.  Graham,  1796. 

Mr.  Brown,  Curate,  1797. 

Eector,  1798. 

William  Leonard  Pickard,  M.A.,  Eector,  May,  1818. 

Eobert  Wliytehead,  M.A.,  Eector,  June,  1854. 

George  WiU.  Guest,  M.A.,  Eector,  16  Peb.,  1864." 

Valuations,  <^g. — At  the  taxation  of  Pope  Mcolas,   1292,  the 
following  return  was  made  : — 
"  Pensio  in  Ecclesia   Omnium   Sanctorum  in  North   £     s.    d. 

Street  Ebor 1     0     0" 

So  that  the  clear  A^alue  of  the  rectory  at  that  time  must  have  been 
about  £9.  In  the  time  of  Henry  V.  the  rectory  was  valued 
at  £S. 

The  first  fruits,  or  the  profits  after  a  voidance  of  the  Hving, 
were  estimated  in  1540  at  £4  7^.  6d.  ;  the  tenths  at  8s.  d^d. ;  and 

(I)    Vide  Monasticon,  Ellis,  &c. 
(2)    Kindly  supplied  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Giiest,  the  present  rector. 
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the  procurations  at  6s.  Sd.     On  21st  June,  1627,  Ralph  Vincent, 
rector,  returned  the  first  fruits  at  £4  7^.  2d.^ 

The  Chauntries. 

Of  the  Chauntries,  Drake  says,  "  There  were  many  chauntries 
and  obits  belonging  to  tliis  parish  church.  No  less  than  eight 
original  grants  of  them  are  amongst  the  records  on  Ouse  Bridge, 
(Drawer  No.  5)."  I  regret  to  state  that  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
the  fate  of  these  records. 

Benge's  Chauntry. — There  was  a  chauntry  founded  in  this 
church  of  All  Saints,  at  the  altar  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  by  John 
Eenge,  chaplain,  for  the  souls  of  John  and  Hugh  Benge  and  their 
ancestors.  Before  its  foundation  an  inquest  was  held  at  York — 
(June  15,  17  Edw.  II.,  1324) — to  ascertain  what  loss  the  king's 
revenues  might  sustain  by  its  endowment.  The  jury  sworn  on  this 
occasion  were, — Thomas  de  Cachale,  Eob.  de  Askeby,  Rob.  fil  Henr., 
Rob.  de  Angrom,  Will,  de  Rikhale,  Rob.  Plaice,  Ric.  de  Richemond, 
Will.  Ithon,  Rob.  Randman,  Henr.  le  Goldbeter,  Walter  de  Otring- 
ton,  and  William  de  ]N"euburgh ;  and  they  said  on  their  oath,  "  That 
the  messuage  aforesaid  was  held  of  the  king  in  chief  by  the  pajrment 
of  2d.  per  annum  ('  ad  housgabulum'),  and  the  true  yearly  vedue  was 
14^.,  and  no  more,  but  that  there  was  a  rent  charge  of  6s.  on  the 
same  payable  to  the  Prior  of  Bemerton." 

The  king's  warrant  for  the  inquest  was  issued  on  the  14th  of 
the  preceding  month. 

The  following  notice  of  the  foundation  of  this  chauntry  is  from 
the  Patent  Roll  18  Edwd.  II.,  (Pt.  I.,  M.  20,  No.  161.  Record 
Office).  "  In  consideration  of  the  payment  (of  five  marks)  which 
John  Benge  of  York,  chaplain,  made  to  us,  we  give  and  grant 
licence,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  as  much  as  lies  in  us,  to  the  same  John 
that  he  may  be  able  to  give  and  assign  to  a  certain  chaplain  minis- 
tering at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints, 
North-street,  York,  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  said  John  and 
of  his  ancestors  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed.  One 
messuage  and  286-.  rent,  with  the  appurtenances  in  York,  And  to 
the  same  chaplain  that  he  may  be  able  to  receive,  and  to  hold  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  the  aforesaid  messuage  with  the  rent 
appertaining  of  and  from  the  aforesaid  John,  &c.,  &c.  Given  at 
Porchester  the  29th  day  of  September,  18  Edwd.  II." 

The  nomination  of  the  chaplains  seems  to  have  been  vested  in 
the  rector  and  six  of  the  best  parishioners.  The  following  list  of 
chaplains  is  from  Torr  :^ 

1333.  John  de  Thorpe.         Vacated  by  death. 

1348.  Johnde  Shelton. 

1340.  Tliomas  de  Langetofts.  „ 

1349.  George  de  Neuton.  ,, 


(•■i)    Liber  Instit,  E.vcheq.     (Rccoifl  Office.) 
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1380.  Simon  de  Burgh.       Vacated  by  death. 

1381.  John  de  Bryneston.  „ 
1399.  Thomaa  de  Corneby. 

1415.  Eobert  Bilbnrgh.  „ 

1444.  Eobert  Lond. 

John  Clyff,  died  1455. 
1465.  Wilham  Appleton. 
Vescijs  Cliauntry. — "There  was  another  channtry  founded  in 
this  Parish  Church  of  All  Saints  at  the  altar  of  S.  Thomas  y^ 
Martyr  for  the  soule  of  William  Yescy  of  York,  mercer,  who  by  his 

testament  bectueathed  one  messuage  in  Micklegate for  the 

founding  thereof,  and  thdt  it  should  be  presentable  by  the  Eector, 
for  the  time  being  and  eight  of  the  best  parishioners."     (Torr.) 

The  following  entry  is  on  the  Patent  Eoll  of  2nd  Henry  IV, 
(M.  7.     No.  384.     Eecord  Office)  :— 

"  Por  £20  which  John  de  Northeby  citizen  and  merchant  of 
York,  and  John  Hamerton  clerk  paid  to  us  '  in  hanaperio  nostro' 
we  give  and  grant  licence  to  the  same  John  and  John  that  they  may 
found  and  estabhsh  a  certain  chauntry,  consisting  of  one  chaplain 
in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  ISTorth-street,  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  William  Vescy  formerly  citizen  and  merch*  of  York  and  Marione 
his  wife,  and  for  all  their  benefactors,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the 
faithful  departed,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  assign  for  the 
benefit  of  the  chaplain  of  the  chauntry  aforesaid,  five  messuages  with 
their  appiu^tenances  in  the  city  aforesaid  which  are  held  of  us  in  free 
Burgage.  &c.,  &c. 

"Given  at  Westminster  the  16th  day  of  February,  Anno  2, 
Hen.  IV.   (1409)." 

By  a  codicil  dated  10th  July,  1407,  Vescy  leaves  property 
producing  five  marks  yearly  for  the  endo^^onent  of  a  chauntry  m 
the  church  of  All  Saints,  JN'orth-street.  He  desires  that  Henry 
Broghton  may  be  appointed  chaplain,  the  rector  and  eight  of  the 
best  parishioners  to  nominate  for  the  time  to  come,  and  in  case  of 
neglect,  the  chaplain  to  be  presented  by  the  mayor  for  the  time 
being.  Por  a  yearly  obit  to  be  celebrated  for  liim  he  bequeaths 
65.  8c?.  He  also  bequeaths  two  pieces  of  silver,  one  plain,  and  the 
other  wrought,  to  be  made  into  a  chalice  for  the  use  of  his  chaplain, 
when  celebratuig  for  his  soul.  The  mil  was  proved  on  the  28th 
of  July,  the  same  year. 

Torr  gives  the  following  list  of  chaplains  : — 
1427.  Thomas  Appilton. 

1458.  John  Lete. 

1459.  Jolin  Kexby. 

1478.  Jolui  Greyfield,  or  Grenfekl. 

1486.  John  Walker. 

1495.  John  Pulley. 

1508.  John  Eobinson. 

1512.  John  Grevndon. 
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There  was  another  chamitry  founded  by  Alien  Hammerton, 
merchant,  of  York,  William  Skelton,  late  citizen,  John  Catton,  of 
the  same,  and  Emetta,  his  wife,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £4 ;  but  of 
this  foundation,  I  am  unable  to  learn  any  further  particulars.^ 

There  was  another  chauntry  founded  by  Adam  del  Bank, 
Littester,  of  the  yearly  value  of  <£5  6s.  8d.  This  worthy  citizen 
desires  in  his  will  (proved  21  June,  1410)  to  be  buried  in  the 
midst  between  the  two  doors  of  this  church.  His  monument  may,  I 
think,  be  identified  by  the  following  facts  : — John  de  Bawtry,  who 
died  in  1411,  desired  (will)  to  be  buried  "beneath  or  nigh"  the 
tomb  of  Adam  del  Bank,  and  Margaret,  his  wife.  Now,  in  1690, 
(Torr)  Bawtry's  slab  lay  in  the  nave  between  the  north  and  south 
doors,  near  where  liis  friend  Adam  desired  to  be  buried,  but  now  it 
lies  far  away  in  the  south  aisle.  Not  so  far,  however,  from  the 
original  locality,  and  still  in  a  Hue  between  the  two  doors,  although 
in  the  north  aisle,  before  the  restoration  lay  a  nameless  slab  re- 
versed, bearing  a  floriated  cross  of  the  same  period  as  Bawtry's ; 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  monument  of  Adam  del  Bank.  '  It  has 
been  recently  moved  a  little  to  the  west,  for  its  better  preservation. 
Three  later  memorials  of  1748,  1750,  and  1821,  occupy  the  place 
where  these  two  friends  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  following  notice  of  an  obit  in  this  church  is  from  the 
Chauntry  Certificates  (No.  63)  at  the  Eecord  Office,  Fetter-lane  : — 

"  M<i  that  there  is  xvj^.  yerely  paid  to  the  churchewardens  of 
Alhallowes  Churche  in  North-strete,  in  the  said  citie,  by  the 
mistery  or  occupacon  of  the  wev^s  (weavers)  in  the  said  citie,  for 
one  obit  to  be  done  in  the  said  churche,  but  there  is  no  ^vritinge 
nor  assurance  for  the  continuaunce  of  the  sayme xvi^." 

The  inventories  of  church  goods  relating  to  the  city  of  York, 
taken  temp.  Edward  VL,  and  preserved  in  the  Eecord  Office,  are 
singularly  defective,  and  in  wretched  condition,  from  the  effects  of 
damp  and  other  causes.  No  record  is  preserved  relating  to  All 
Saints',  but  judging  from  those  which  exist,  the  work  of  "  Godlie 
Reformation''  must  have  been  "  thorough"  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
its  devastating  march,  little  escaping  the  avarice  of  the  plunderers' 
save  a  necessary  chalice  and  paten  for  the  Eucharist,  and  the  less 
portable  bells  in  the  steeples. 

The  fabric  of  the  church,  as  of  most  of  our  old  churches,  is  the 
work  of  various  periods.     The  oldest  portions  are  the  arches  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  (two  of  which  appear  to  be  almost  . 
Transitional  Norman),  the  arcade  behind  the  altar,  the  nave  arches, 
and  the  principal  doorway  in  the  south  aisle,  Avhich  are  all  Early 

(4)  Before  the  restoration  of  the  church  there  lay  a  broken  slab  near  the  font,  bearing  an 
almost  obliterated  inscription,  in  raised  letters  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
commencing  "  Orate  pro  animabus."  The  rest  was  destroyed,  except  the  Avords  "  Eme  uxoi- 
eius,"  which  could  faintly  be  traced.  As  this  "  Emetta,"  the  wife  of  John  Catton,  is  the  only 
name  I  have  discovered  similar  to  that  on  the  slab,  it  probably  might  be  their  memorial. 
The  letters  "Eme"  were  at  the  end  of  aline  terminated  bij  a  reduced  margin.  This  is  the 
only  inscription  which  has  disappeared  during  the  recent  restorati<.nis. 
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English  work  (circa  1220).  The  east  ^\anclows  of  the  aisles  are  of 
the  Decorated  period  (c.  1330),  and  the  chancel  Avindow  (a  copy 
of  the  original)  is  a  late  specimen  of  the  style,  c.  1390. 

The  tower  and  spire,  120  feet  in  height,  are  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  c.  1420.  The  base  and  the  frame  of  a  crucifix  mentioned  in 
the  will  of  Thomas  Howren,  in  the  year  1467,  may  still  be  seen  in 
a  niche  on  the  western  face  of  the  tower,  the  cross  and  figure  having 
been  carefully  cliiselled  away  by  some  earnest  Christian  (?)  of  later 
times.  The  said  Thomas  Howi'en,  rector  of  this  church,  desires  in 
his  will  to  be  "  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  our  church  and  parish  of 
All  Saints  in  North-street,  at  the  west  end,  directly  opposite  the 
image  of  the 'Lord  Jesus  crucified,"  "  ad  fineni  occidentalem  ex 
opposito  ymagini  Domini  Jhu  crucifixi."  Thus  in  death  he  would 
gaze,  as  it  were,  on  Him  by  whose  death  he  hoj)ed  for  life  ever- 
lasting. 

The  windows  in  the  north  and  south  walls  seem  to  have  been 
inserted  in  the  place  of  earlier  ones.  On  this  and  other  interesting 
points  connected  with  the  fabric,  the  follomng  communication  was 
made  to  me  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  21,  1867: — "  AYe  have  dis- 
covered that  the  windows  in  the  north  wall  were  all  like  the 
Decorated  Avindow  at  the  east  end :  the  jambs  still  remain.  We 
have  also  discovered  the  jambs  of  Early  English  windows  (of  very 
early  character)  in  the  easternmost  spandrils  of  the  choir  arches, 
shewing  that  the  chancel  was  originally  disengaged,  the  chapels 
having  been  subsequently  annexed.  We  were  astonished  to  find 
the  plinth  at  the  east  end  (outside)  no  less  than  four  feet  eight 
inches  below  the  present  ground  level.  The  long  narrow  white 
stone  in  the  north  aisle,  near  the  door,  has  had  a  magnificent  cross 
in  relief  on  the  underside,  running  the  whole  length,  and  the  edges 
of  the  stone  are  beautifully  moulded :  the  barbarians  who  used  it 
for  a  second  memorial  have  roughly  chiselled  off  the  cross."  And 
on  another  occasion  I  learnt  that  two  ancient  fonts  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ground  beneath  the  one  in  present  use,  having  been 
buried,  probably  to  prevent  their  desecration. 

The  beautiful  roofs  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles  were  probably 
erected  when  the  side  windows  were  inserted,  and  filled  with  the 
exquisite  glass,  still  the  admiration  of  artists,  and  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  fabric. 

During  the  restoration  a  few  ancient  encaustic  tiles  were  found 
near  the  south  wall.  The  pattern  is  indented,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a  coloured  glaze ;  the  best  specmiens  were  of  dark 
brown,  green,  and  yellow.  The  pattern  consists  of  two  lines  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  brick  diagonally,  forming,  with  the 
adjoining  bricks,  small  squares.  Each  of  these  encloses  a  somewhat 
smaller  square  with  sides  parallel  to  the  diagonals,  and  this  again 
contains  mtliin  a  circle  a  geometrical  rose  of  eight  leaves,  surrounded 
by  a  hne  with  eight  corresponding  indentations.  The  divisions 
between  the  bricks  pass  through  the  centre  of  eacli  ros(\    The  tiles 
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are  exactly  4  J  inches  square ;  the  rose  circles,  2  inches  in  diameter , 
and  the  side  of  the  innermost  square  containing  them,  2  J  inches. 

Mr.  Walbran  states  that  many  of  the  bricks  at  Fountains  Abbey 
bear  the  same  impressed  jDattern  ;  and  I  may  add  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  saw  some  tiles  at  Shap  Abbey,  Westmoreland,  of  a  similar 
kind,  though  of  larger  size  and  rougher  workmanship. 

Glass. — It  woidd  be  impossible  to  describe  minutely  within  the 
limits  of  this  Paper  the  magnificent  windows  of  this  church. 

The  oldest  glass  is  in  the  east  ^vindows  of  the  aisles — both  early 
Decorated.  That  in  the  north  aisle,  illustrative  of  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Lord,  has  two  series  of  panels  running  across,  the  windows  ; 
those  in  each  light  being  siu'mounted  by  a  tall  canopy.  Each  light 
is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  covered  cups  and  castles,  a  style  of 
ornament  adopted  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
suggested  no  doubt  by  the  cognizance  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
From  the  quantity  of  pot-metal  glass  in  the  mndow,  I  think  it  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  tliirteenth  century.  The  tone 
is  rich  and  harmonious,  though  the  general  effect  is  heavy.  The 
dramng  is  severe  yet  devotional,  and  the  grouping  excellent. 
The  Visit  of  the  Magi  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
most  original  portion  of  the  window. 

Of  the  Decorated  east  window  of  the  south  aisle,  not  more  than 
haK  the  glass  is  ancient ;  and  it  is  probable  (judging,  at  least,  from 
the  reduced  and  more  dehcate  outline)  that  one  of  the  two  ancient 
heads  remaining  is  of  later  workmanship  than  the  other.  Of  the 
Crucifixion,  the  green  diapered  cross  and  the  background  alone 
are  ancient.  Much  of  the  canopies  is  original  work.  The  design 
consists  of  two  series  of  canopied  panels,  occupying  the  lower  half 
of  the  window,  each  containing  single  figures  of  saints  j  the  whole 
on  a  quarried  ground  of  a  flowing  oak-leaf  pattern. 

The  mndows  of  the  succeeding  style  are  the  most  artistic  in 
the  church :  and  at  one  thne,  as  appears  by  the  canopies  remainiiig, 
no  less  than  eight  ^vindows  were  of  this  character.  A  single  figure 
about  four  feet  in  length,  \vith  elaborate  canopy  and  pedestal,  occu- 
pied each  Hght.  The  drawing  is  of  the  very  highest  character,  and 
the  heads  of  S.  Thomas  and  the  risen  Lord,  S.  Anne,  and  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  ^particularly  the  heads  of 
S.  Cliristopher  and  S.  Gregory  are  masterpieces  of  mediaeval  art. 
As  one  of  the  series  commemorates  Mcholas  Blackbourn,  whose 
aWU  was  proved  8th  March,  1447,  it  is  j^robable  that  he  or  his  family 
contributed  largely  towards  their  erection.  The  name  Blackbourn, 
with  a  fragment  of  the  heraldic  ermine  in  their  shield,  also  occurs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  A\indow  illustrating  the  corporal  works  of 
mercy;  but  these  subjects,  as  appears  from  the  earher  canopies 
above,  and  corresponding  features  beneath,  are  obviously  later  inser- 
tions, supplanting  the  larger  figures  of  1450. 

There  is  a  similar  insertion  in  the  south  aisle  of  a  magnificent 
design,  which  has  been  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  processions 
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of  the  guilds  of  York  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  This  glass  is 
much  mutilated,  though  enough  remains  to  convey  an  idea  of  its 
original  beauty. 

There  is  another  of  these  panelled  windows  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  wall,  re]3resenting  the  Fifteen  Days  of  Prodigy,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  General  Dissolution.  The  couplets  under 
each  subject  are  adaptations  from  the  "  Pryck  of  Conscience,"  a 
poem  by  Eichard  EoUe,  of  Hampole.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
Avindow  are  nine  small  figures  in  kneehng  attitudes,  whom  probably 
this  window  was  designed  to  commemorate.  From  the  details  of 
the  canopy  work,  the  costume  of  the  kneeling  figures,  and  other 
features,  this  glass  is  evidently  coeval  with  the  Blackbourn  windows, 
if  not  executed  by  the  same  artist. 

The  legends  explanatory  of  the  -subjects  commence  at  the  left- 
hand  corner  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  terminate  at  the 
right-hand  corner  at  the  top.  The  inscriptions  in  the  original  text 
are  as  follow.  The  version  of  Eichd.  Eolle,  of  Hampole,  is  given 
beneath  each : — 

1.  " CUMt^ 

xm  bpp " 

"  Ye  first  day  of  yas  fiften  days 
Ye  se  sal  ryse,  als  ye  biikes  says, 
Abowen  ye  heght  of  ilka  mountayne 
Fully  fourty  cubyttes  certyne." 

2.  "  ge  secontje  t<ag  ge  se  sail  U 

so  labje  as  all  mm  sail  it  see/' 

"  Ye  secunde  day  ye  se  sail  be  swa  law 
Yat  unnetbes  men  sal  it  knaw." 

3.  "  ge  m  tiag  Bt  sail  lie  plapne 

^nti  stantr  as  Vit  toas  agagne;' 

"  Ye  yred  day  ye  se  sal  seme  playn, 
And  stand  even  in  Ms  cours  agayn." 


4.     " fisci^es  sa  ma 

to  mannes  •  . 


"  Ye  fierth.  day  sal  swiDc  a  wonder  be 
Ye  mast  wondreful  fisshes  of  ye  se, 
Sal  com  togyder  and  mak  swUk  rorying 
Yat  it  sal  be  hydus  til  man's  heryng." 

The  couplet  on  the  window  may  have  read  thus  : — • 

pe  iiii  tiag  [fiscjes  sal  malifee  a  rorgng 
Igtius  (hideous)  [to  mattnes]  i&ecgng^ 

5.  "  ge  bt  tjag  ge  se  sail  txm 

antr  all  bjatris  Vi^t  mag  ten," 

"  Ye  fift  day  ye  se  sal  bryime 
And  alle  watters  als  yai  sal  rynne, 
And  yat  sal  last  fra  ye  son  rysyng 
Til  ye  time  of  ye  son  doun  gangyng." 

6.  "  pe  sext  tiag  sail trees 

.' trropes tees." 

"  Ye  sext  day  sal  spiyng  a  blody  dewe 
On  grisse  and  tres  als  it  sal  shewe." 
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7.  "  ge  seben  tiag  tatoses  mon  fall 

cartels  $c  tobjcris  ^  ilika  iralL" 

"  Ye  sevcnd  clay  byggyns  doun  sal  falle, 
And  grete  castels  and  tours  Nv-ithalle." 

8.  "  ge  btij  tiag  ge  rocjeis  ^  stanes 

sail  icgn  togeticr  all  at  ane^*" 

"  Ye  eght  day  hard  roches  and  stanes 
Sal  stryke  togyder  alle  attanes." 

9.  " tiag  ertpgn 

erallfi  in  ilk " 


Ye  neghend  day  gret  erthedyn  sal  be 
Oeneraly  in  ilka  contr^, 
And  swa  gret  ertlidyn  als  sal  be  pan 
Was  never  hard  sythen  ye  world  bygan.' 


10.     "  ge  Xtxitit  tap  for  to  tteben 
ertl^e  sal  ^t  plagn^  ^  ebm. 


' '  Ye  tend  day  yaraf ter  to  neven 
Ye  erthe  sal  be  made  playn  and  even, 
For  Miles  and  valeis  sal  turned  be  -* 

In  til  playn,  and  made  even  to  se." 

11.  "ge  xi  tiag  sal  men  come  objte 

of  tf)eir  joles  $c  toentie  a  totote*"    (Sic.) 

"  Ye  ellevend  day  men  sal  com  out 
Of  caves  and  holes,  and  wend  about ; 
Als  wode  (mad)  men  yat  na  witt  can 
And  nane  sal  spek  til  other  than." 

12.  "ge  xii  trag  sal  ianes  (of)  tietie  mm 

%z  semm  %tXt  $c  at  anes  tgse  aU" 

The  artist  transposes  the  events  of  the  tweKth  and  thirteenth 
days : — 

"  Ye  thredend  day  sal  dede  men  bones 
Be  sett  togyder  and  ryse  al  attanes 
And  aboven  on  yair  graves  stand 
Yis  sal  byfalle  in  ilka  land." 

13.  "ge  tj^trtenlr  tias  sntje  sail 

Sternes  (of?)  ti)e  fieben  falL" 

"  Ye  twelfte  day  aftir  ye  stemes  (stars)  all 
And  ye  signes  fra  ye  heven  sail  falle." 

14.  "ge  xiiii  trap  all  gat  libes  gan 

sail  tig  liatfie  cjfltje  man  ^  bjoman." 

"  Ye  fourtend  day  al  yat  lyves  yan 
Sal  dye,  childe,  man,  and  woman  ; 
For  yai  sal  with  yam  rys  ogayn 
Yat  byfor  war  dede,  outher  til  joy  or  payn." 

15.  "ge  lb  tjag  gus  sal  tetgtie 

ge  b3erltie  sal  brgn  on  ilka  sgtie." 

"  Ye  fiftend  day  yos  sal  betyde 
Alle  ye  world  sal  bryn  on  ilk  syde 
And  ye  erthe  whar  we  now  dwelle, 
Until  ye  utter  end  of  alle  helle. 
Yu3  tels  ierom  per  takens  fiftene 
Als  he  in  ye  bokes  of  Ebriens  had  sene." 

In  the  tracery  are  representations  of  the  entrance  of  souls  into 
glory,  S.  Peter  standing  at  the  gate  with  the  keys ;  and  in  the  right 
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hand  quatrefoil,  the  mouth  of  hell,  shemng  the  descent  of  the 
damned,  with  fiends  blowing  trumpets.  The  sequence  of  events  is 
given  somewhat  diiferently  by  Card.  Hugo  de  S.  Charo,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  S.  Luke,  cap.  xxi.,  as  also  by  Bp,  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his 
Sermon  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  vol.  5,  p.  12. 

Monuments. — During  the  restorations,  no  less  than  six  limestone 
coffins  were  found  embedded  in  the  south  wall,  some  of  which  were 
at  the  lowest  part  of  the  foundation.  Four  were  the  cofiins  of 
adults,  and  two  of  infants.  In  the  same  wall  nine  cofiin  lids  were 
also  discovered,  more  or  less  perfect ;  the  best  specimens  have  been 
preserved,  some  having  been  inserted  in  the  new  porch,  whilst  one 
has  been  affixed  to  the  western  wall  of  the  tower.  The  latter  bears 
the  civic  sword  and  mace  parallel  with  the  stem  of  the  cross  down 
the  centre,  and  is  obviously  of  the  tweKth  century :  the  others,  for 
the  most  part,  are  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuiy  memorials. 
There  is  a  coped  slab,  in  the  porch,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  pro- 
bably commemorating  two  armourers,  or,  perhaps,  comrades  in  arms,  • 
bearing  a  stemless  cross  with  a  bow  and  arrow  beneath  it  on  one 
slope,  and  a  cross  calvary  and  sword  on  the  other.  Two  of  the  slabs 
bore  a  cleaver  by  the  stem  of  the  cross,  evidently  designed  to  mark 
the  occupation  of  the  deceased.  In  the  same  manner,  another  which 
lay  reversed  near  the  altar,  indicated  the  grave  of  a  priest,  by  a 
chalice  placed  beneath  the  cross.  By  its  side,  also  reversed,  lay  the 
upper  haK  of  a  late  fifteenth  century  slab,  bearing  a  cross,  having 
the  arms  interlaced  near  the  centre  by  a  square  loop,  and  above 
this,  in  bold  characters,  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  de 
Yllingw}^ke,  citizen  of  York,  and  Juliana,  his  wife.  This  is  now 
placed  near  its  former  position,  but  mthin  the  south  aisle. 

There  is  also  a  late  fourteenth  century  cross  in  the  north  choir, 
almost  defaced,  wliich,  from  testamentary  evidence,  may  cover  the 
remains  of  Margaret,  wife  of  WiUiam  de  Etton,  ob.  1391;  or  of 
WilHam  Meburne  (Littester),  who  died  in  1394,  both  of  whom 
desired  to  be  buried  in  the  choir  before  the  altar  of  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin. 

At  the  foot  of  this,  eastward,  lies  a  monument  interesting  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  inscription  : — "  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Eothum." 
The  letters  are  boldly  cut  in  relief  4n  one  line,  in  late  fourteenth 
century  characters — a  striking  contrast  to  an  inscription  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  minster,  which,  after  exhausting  itself  in  commendation 
of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  deceased  lady,  refers  the  gentle 
reader  for  further  particulars  to  an  article  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

The  will  of  John  Eodum  has  been  printed  by  the  Surtees 
Society,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  of  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne. 
To  his  wife  Joan,  he  bequeaths  his  estate  for  life.  Henry  de 
Rodum  occurs  as  canon  of  Alnwick  Priory.  To  his  son  John,  a 
monk  at  Fountains,  he  bequeaths  one  mark.  Eobert  Sauvage  was 
appointed  one  of  his  executors,  who  also,  with  Master  John,  parish 
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chaplain  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  North-street,  was  a  mtness  to 
the  sealing  of  the  document.     The  will  was  proved  1st  May,  1390. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  the  gravestone  of  John  Bawtry,  which,  in 
Torr's  time,  lay  midway  between  the  two  doors. 

In  his  will  (proved  April  24,  1411),  he  bequeaths  to  the  fabric 
of  All  Saints,  16s.  id.  To  his  sister  Agnes,  10  marks,  and  his 
girdle  wrought  with  buckhorns.  To  Margaret,  his  sister  (probably 
the  wife  of  Adam  del  Bank)  100s.  To  Thomas,  her  son,  13s.  4cZ., 
and  to  WiUiam,  her  son,  13s.  4:d.  This  relationship  to  the  Bank 
family  seems  to  be  established  by  the  following  : — "  Item,  I  bequeath 
my  best  vestment  to  the  chauntry  instituted  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints  aforesaid,  for  the  benefit  of  my  soul  and  for  the  souls  of 
Adam  del  Bank,  and  Margaret,  his  wife." 

He  also  bequeaths  to  his  executors  a  "  messuage  in  North-street, 
which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  Margaret,  formerly  wife  of  Adam  del 
Bank,  that  they  may  sell  the  same  for  as  much  as  possible,  and 
devote  the  proceeds  to  masses,  alms,  and  other  works  of  mer^y,  for 
the  souls  of  William  de  Burn,^  and  Margaret,  his  ^vife ;  and  for  the 
souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed." 

In  1388,  John  de  Bawtry  was  appointed  Succentor  of  the  Vicars 
Choral  of  York.  There  are  also  ancient  inscribed  stones  to  the 
memory  of  John  Coupland,  citizen,  c.  1440: — "Richard  Killing- 
holme,  tanner  (ob.  1451),  and  Joan  and  Margaret,  his  wives; 
William  Londisdale  (ob.  1477),  and  his  wives,  Ellen  and  AHce;" 
and  lastly,  to  John  de  Wardell,  whose  epitaph  is  of  the  same  form 
as  Rothum's. 

Two  inscriptions  given  by  Torr  have  perished.  "  In  the  north 
aisle  (he  says)  lies  a  white  stone,  whereon  is  cut,  "  Hie  jacet  Dns 
Henricus  CavaU  quondam  capellanus  hujus  cantarie,  qui  obiit  vij 
die  Febr. :  A^.  Diii  m.cccclx.  cujus  ale  ppietur  Deus.     Amen.'  " 

And  again,  "  In  the  nave  lies  a  white  stone,  about  2  yards 
and  a  half  long,  whereon  is  inscribed,  '  Hie  jacet  Williehnus  Graie 
quondam  major  civitatis  Ebor :  et  Katerina  uxor  eius  quorum 
aiabus  ppietur  Deus.     Amen.' " 

(In  1345,  W.  G.  was  sheriff  and  bailiff;  and  in  13G7,  mayor  of 
York.) 

Two  large  blue  slabs  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  bearing 
the  matrices  of  large  quadrangidar  brasses,  probably  cover  the 
remains  of  William  and  Robert  Sauvage,  as  appears  by  the  will  of 
the  latter,  dated  Aug.  21,  1391,  in  which  he  desires  to  be  buried 
before  the  altar  of  S.  Nicholas,  in  this  church,  where  William 
Sauvage  was  previously  interred.  (This  William  was  bailiff  of 
York  in  1356,  and  died  during  liis  mayoralty  in  1369.)  The  said 
Robert  in  his  -will  provides  100  lbs.  of  wax  to  be  burnt  at  his 
obsequies. 

To  his  son  William  he  bequeaths  £40,  and  to  his  son  John 
£40,  with  a  baselard  having  a  hilt  "  de  murro"  (an  oriental  stone, 

(d)    Probably  Margaret's  second  husband. 
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probably  the  sardonyx).  To  liis  eldest  son  John  he  bequeaths  his 
property  in  All  Saints'  parish,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Emma, 
formerly  wife  of  Hugh  de  Hanby ;  and  in  event  of  the  death  of  his 
two  sons  without  lawful  heirs,  he  assigns  his  estate  to  his  daughter 
Constance.  This  Eobert  represented  the  city  of  York  in  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  Westminster,  10  Kichard  II.  (1387.) 

He  was  bailiff  of  York  in  1376,  and  mayor  in  1385,  1392, 
and  again  in  1393,  in  which  year  the  king  presented  him  with  a 
"  large  gilt  mace,  to  be  borne  Likewise  before  him  and  his  success- 
ors ;  as  also  a  cap  of  maintenance  to  the  sword-bearer." 

The  monument  of  Vescy  has  long  been  shorn  of  its  brass.  Two 
ledgers  lie  in  the  chancel,  either  of  which  may  be  his  memorial. 
The  larger,  which  I  believe  to  be  Vescy's,  bears  at  the  foot  an 
inscription,  to  the  Eev.  Matt.  Bristol,  rector,  who  died  in  1712. 

The  following  items  are  from  Vescy's  will : — "  To  the  rector, 
for  my  burial  in  the  choir,  20^.  To  the  light  of  the  holy  rood 
there,  35.  4cZ."  He  also  provides  41bs.  of  wax  for  a  light  to  be 
placed  before  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  same  church. 
"To  Henry  de  Broughton,  chaplain  there,  40s.  To  Andrew  de 
Thorlthorpe,  chaplain  there,  26s.  Sd.  To  Thomas  de  Carnaby, 
chaplain  there,  20s.  Item:  I  bequeath  for  the  provision  of  a 
marble  stone  to  be  placed  upon  my  grave  for  the  improvement  and 
adornment  of  the  choir  there,  100s.,"  &c. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  church  was  rich  in  vestments,  service- 
books,  and  other  ornaments  wliich  were  deemed  necessary  for  the 
due  celebration  of  divine  service.  The  foUomng  bequests  to  the 
church  of  such  things  have  been  gathered  from  a  few  ^viUs  pre- 
served in  the  York  Eegistry  : — 

Eobert  Alne,  by  his  wiU  dated  December  24,  1440,  bequeathed 
to  this  church  a  Legendary  in  two  volumes,  in  behaK  of  the  soul  of 
Thomas  Hebbeden. 

Thomas  Bagule,  rector,  by  mil,  dated  July  9,  1438,  bequeathed 
to  this  church  a  book  entitled  Diem  Dilectionis ;  another  book 
entitled  Medullam  Gramatice  ;  and  a  Processional  in  two  volumes, 
desiring  that  they  might  be  chained  in  the  rector's  stall  m  the 
choir 

John  Clyff,  by  ^^dll  dated  10  July,  1455,  bequeathed  for  the  use 
of  his  chauntry,  his  chasuble  of  white  "bustian"  (1  fustian),  with 
red  orfrays  ;  also  his  red  chasuble  of  cloth  of  gold,  on  condition 
that  his  successor  make  a  note  in  the  missal  of  his  commemoration, 
immediately  after  his  death.  To  the  altar  of  S.  James  he  gave  a 
grey  chasuble  \vith  black  orfrays  powdered  with  gold,  and  another 
with  red  orfrays  powdered  with  garters,  together  with  the  whole  ol 
the  altar  vestments  of  motley. 

Nicholas  Clyff,  who  died  in  Sept.,  1456,  gave  his  Antiphonary 
to  this  church. 

Much  more  interesting  matter  of  a  similar  nature,  illustrative 
of  the  ancient  York  "  Use,"  undoubtedly  remains  bimed  m  the 
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tomes  of  the  Diocesan  Eegistry.  If  some  local  antiquary  would 
endeavour  to  elucidate  this  subject,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  true  lovers  of  art,  and  of  every  English  churchman. 
Very  much  more  might  be  said  in  connection  with  this  venerable 
structure  and  its  associations,  but  I  forbear,  regretting  that  from 
unavoidable  circumstances  I  have  been  compelled  to  "vvrite  this 
paper  so  far  from  the  scene  of  my  first  pastoral  labours.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  any  deficiencies  in  this  essay  may  rather  be  attributed 
to  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  than  to  any  want  of 
interest  in  the  undertaking. 


On  some  Early  Monume7its  at  Conishoroiigli.  By  the  Eev.  Canon 
Eainb.  Read  at  the  General  Meeting,  held  in  York,  27th  Nov., 
1867. 

Art  and  nature  together  have  done  so  much  for  Conisborough,  that 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  amount  of  attention  and  admiration  that 
it  has  attracted  from  the  novelist  as  well  as  the  historian.  There  are 
few  places,  however,  about  wliich  greater  nonsense  has  been  talked. 
The  village  has  a  clearly-defined  pre-Norman  existence,  and  it  is  a 
site  on  wliich  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  some  relics  or 
traces  of  Saxon  masonry  or  sculpture.  Conisborough  means  the 
"  king's  town,"  but  into  the  question  what  monarch  or  monarchs 
the  name  refers  to  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  we  have  in  it  a  place  of  great  importance  and  strength 
in  the  very  earliest  times. 

I  pause  at  the  castle  merely  to  observe  that  many  of  the  theories 
as  to  its  antiquity  are  ridiculously  absurd.  Mr.  King,  in  his 
Monumenta  Antiqua,  is  bold  enough  to  ascribe  the  erection  of  the 
keep  to  a  great  jDcrsonage  of  the  name  of  Cartismandua,  and  to  say 
that  it  was  built  after  a  Plirygian  or  a  Phoenician  model !  One 
would  think  that  even  in  Mr.  King's  days  people  must  have  shrunk 
with  pious  incredulity  from  so  remarkable  an  assertion.  But  the}^, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  assign  this  building  to  Saxon  times,  have 
been  many  in  number.  The  truth  is  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  mth 
the  Saxons  whatever.  It  is  of  ISTorman  workmanship  as  plainly 
defined  as  that  of  any  church  or  castle  in  the  country.  The  masonry 
and  the  style  very  closely  resemble  those  observable  in  the  well- 
known  keep  of  Richmond  Castle, — only  in  the  freshness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  stone,  Richmond  falls  far  short  of  Conisborough. 
There  is  the  same  foreign  air  about  both  of  them ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  were  reared  by  arcliitects  and  masons  from 
abroad.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  should  say 
that  the  noble  keep  of  Conisborough  was  the  work  of  the  second 
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"William  Earl  of  Warren,  who  died  in  1138.  He  was  more  of  a 
foreigner  than  an  Englishman,  and  he  was  just  the  person  to  order 
the  erection  of  such  a  building  in  such  a  style. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  church,  which  looks  do^vn  upon  the 
castle  from  a  still  loftier  eminence.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to 
criticise  a  building  which  has  only  been  seen  by  me  amid  the  mists 
of  a  March  morning,  when  a  great  portion  of  it  was  almost  level 
"vvith  the  ground ;  but  still  I  must  say  that  the  church  disappointed 
me,  as  it  was  in  no  respect  corresponding  either  in  beauty  or  dignity 
to  the  castle.  The  interior  was  insignificant,  and  the  exterior  was 
marred  to  a  great  extent  by  the  defects  in  the  stone  of  which  it 
was  constructed.  The  tower,  the  south  j)orch,  and  the  south  side 
of  the  nave  with  its  clerestory  are  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
church ;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  spoiled  by  the  Perpendicular 
work,  of  which  there  is  too  much, — for  it  is  base  and  poor.  There 
must  have  been  a  fine  church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  was 
altered  at  a  bad  time.  Of  the  renovation, — or  restoration,  as  they 
call  such  things, — in  the  present  year,  I  am  not  competent  to  speak, 
as  I  have  not  seen  the  completed  edifice. 

But  let  me  pause.  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  the  general 
features  of  Conisborough  Church,  but  merely  to  take  up  your  time 
for  two  or  three  minutes  longer  in  describing  two  or  three  early 
monuments  mthin  its  walls. 

Eirst  of  all,  let  me  speak  of  the  very  early  and  curious  sepul- 
chral memorial  of  which  several  drawings  and  photographs  have 
been  taken  for  this  Society.  It  has  served  as  the  lid  of  a  stone 
spffin,  which  must  have  been  of  a  very  ponderous  description  to  bear 
such  a  weight  upon  it.  In  length  it  is  5  ft.  8  in. ;  the  width  at  the 
head  is  22  inches,  at  the  feet  17.  The  upper  part,  or  lid,  is  ridged, 
and  on  it,  as  well  as  on  the  front  side,  there  is  a  curious  series  of 
sculptures.  My  dear  and  kind  friend,  the  late  historian  of  South 
Yorkshire,  in  conjunction  with  several  of  his  predecessors,  speaks 
of  the  stone  as  a  specimen  of  Saxon  sculpture.  I  have,  however, 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  mistaken.  The  sculpture  is 
strictly  I^orman  in  all  its  features  and  character.  It  exhibits  all 
the  conventional  treatment  of  dress  and  ornament  that  is  observable 
in  the  earliest  K'orman  work  in  Durham  Cathedral  and  in  the  illu- 
minations which  decorate  the  Bible  of  William  of  St.  Carileph,  the 
founder  of  that  stately  temple.  The  ridged  lid  shews  two  rows  of 
sculpture,  one  on  either  slope.  We  have  a  series  of  interlacing 
roundlets  running  from  end  to  end,  filled  mtli  uncouth  figures  and 
beasts,  not  from  any  fixed  design,  but  as  the  fancy  of  the  artist 
chose  to  create  them.  On  the  front  side,  however,  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  bolder  character ;  but  the  taste  of  the  sculptor  is  at  fault 
as  soon  as  he  gives  up  the  conventional  roundlets  which  appear  on 
the  lid.  The  figures  sprawl,  and  look  distorted  and  unhappy  and 
clumsy,  as  all  Norman  figures  do  when  they  are  untrammelled  by 
supporting  ornaments  and  above  a  certain  stature.      But  there  is 
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another  reason,  and  a  very  good  one,  why  tliis  part  of  the  stone  and 
the  figures  on  it  should  present  a  void  and  dismal  appearance.  From 
one  end  of  it  a  winged  and  horrible  dragon  "  belching  forth  sulphur- 
eous flame,"  and  with  a  tail  that  shews  many  a  sinuous  fold, 
advances  against  a  warrior  who  bears  in  his  right  hand  a  goodly 
sword,  and  in  the  left  a  heater-shaped  shield.  Behind  the  knight  is 
a  bishop  with  his  right  hand  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and  holding 
in  the  left  his  pastoral  stafl",  the  crook  of  which  is  turned  towards 
himself.  At  this  end  of  the  stone,  in  a  horizontal  posture,  is  a  large 
and  ugly  head.  It  may  haply  be  that  the  sculpture  is  intended  for 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon;  and  Mr.  Hunter  says  there  is  a  spring 
in  the  village  called  "  The  Serpent's  "Well,"  a  fact  that  seems  to  bear 
out  this  conjecture.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  this  part  of 
the  stone  may  merely  symbolize  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Christian,  supported  by  the  Church,  and  the  powers  of  evil.  This 
is  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pegge,  and  it  is  a  very  plausible  one. 
I  should  say  that  the  stone  was  carved  in  the  reign  of  WiUiam 
Rufus,  or  in  that  of  Henry  I.  The  dress  and  arms  of  the  figures, 
and  the  style  of  the  work,  point  to  that  period.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  now  over  whose  body  this  stone  was  laid.  From 
the  character  of  the  sculpture,  I  should  say  that  it  was  some  man; 
perhaps  one  of  the  early  rectors,  before  the  church  was  appropriated 
to  the  Priory  of  Lewes ;  perhaps  some  junior  member  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  Warren,  which  lorded  it  over  this  vill  and  castle. 
At  aU  events,  the  monument  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  and 
is  well  deserving  of  being  perpetuated  by  the  graver's  art. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  some  of  the  sepulchral  memorials  which 
the  church  contains,  or  which  at  one  time  ornamented  it.  This 
account  must  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  that  already  given  by 
Mr.  Hunter.  The  historian  of  South  Yorkshire  has  printed  the 
legends  which  might  formerly  be  read  in  the  glass  windows.  I  shall 
now  give  some  extracts  from  the  ^viUs  preserved  at  York,  which  not 
only  illustrate  the  family  history  of  the  village  and  parish,  but 
bear  in  a  most  interesting  way  upon  the  annals  of  the  fabric  of  the 
church. 

In  the  year  1446,  Maude,  Countess  of  Cambridge,  who  seems  to 
have  spent  a  great  part  of  her  widowhood  at  Conisbro'  Castle,  leaves 
to  the  church  of  Conisbro'  a  suite  of  vestments  of  velvet,  and  her 
old  portiphor  of  the  York  use.^  One  of  the  executors  of  this  great 
lady  was  Thomas  \Yentworth.  In  a  window  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church  there  was  formerly  an  inscription,  stating  that  a  person 
bearing  these  two  names  was  the  donor  of  the  glass  which  it  con- 
tained. I  have  suggested  elsewhere  that  Wentworth  died  in  the 
spring  of  1450.^ 

By  will  dated  Dec.  1,  1473,  and  proved  May  3rd,  1474,  Thos. 
Boswell  (or  Bosevile)   of  Conisbro',  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 

(1 )    Test.  Ebor.,  ii.,  120-1 .    "  Vestimentum  integrum." 
(2)    Test.  Ebor.  ii.,  124. 
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church  of  St.  Peter  of  Conisbro'^.  There  is  no  monument  to  him 
now  in  existence,  but  in  one  of  the  south  windows  there  used  to 
be  a  legend  desiring  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  the  souls 
of  Thomas  Bossevile,  Joan  his  wife,  and  their  children.  In  his 
mil  Thomas  Boswell  mentions  Joan  his  wife,  his  son  Jolin,  and 
his  younger  son  Thomas. 

On  March  6, 1476-7,  Catherine  Fitzwilliam,  of  Conisbro',  widow 
of  Edmund  FitzwiUiam,  Esq.,  of  Wadworth,  desired  by  her  last 
Avill  to  be  interred  in  the  body  or  nave  of  Conisbro'  Church,  before 
the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Pity.  She  leaves  a  covering  for 
the  altar  of  the  said  blessed  Lady,  and  a  painted  napkin  or  towel, 
together  with  a  veil  "  de  plesaunce,"  that  is  some  veil  probably  rich 
with  colour  or  embroidery,  which  was  to  be  thrown  over  the  head 
of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  on  grand  occasions.  To  the  church 
itself  she  bequeathed  a  vestment  with  a  corjDoral  and  the  simi  of 
6s.  8d.  to  the  fabric^  The  arms  of  this  lady  and  her  husband  were 
in  the  west  mndow,  with  an  accompanying  legend.  The  recent 
alterations  in  the  church  have  revealed  her  monumental  inscription 
wliich  runs  around  the  edge  of  a  slab  of  freestone,  "  Orate  pro  ai'a 
Katerine  q^nda  uxor'  Edmiidi  Fitzwill^m  armigeri  que  obiit  xj  die 
m'cii  a°  diii  mcccclxxvij."  On  each  corner  is  a  sliield  of  arms  mth 
a  bearing,  which  Mr.  Hunter  caUs  a  firebrand,  following  Dods- 
worth's  description,  but  it  resembles  a  human  hand  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  erect.  It  is  the  lady's  paternal  coat,  and  I  have  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  her  maiden  name  was  Wells.  There  is  a 
similar  stone  in  the  church,  the  inscription  on  wliich  is  given  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  commemorating  three  children  of  Sir  Thomas  Eitz- 
wilham,  of  Aldwark.  They  were  the  great-grandchildren  of 
Catherine  Fitzwilliam,  the  testatrix. 

On  April  30th,  1484,  Eichard  Boswell,  of  Conisbro,'  desires  to 
be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  place,  leaving  £-20  to 
each  of  his  daughters,  Anne  and  Catherine,  and  the  residue  of  his 
estate  to  Alice,  liis  vdie,  whom,  together  with  his  brother  Edmund, 
he  makes  his  executrix.  He  leaves  13^.  4cZ.  to  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  and  35.  id.  to  the  lights.^  In  one  of  the  south  windows 
"  there  were  the  figures  of  this  Eichard  Bosvile,  his  wife,  four  sons, 
and  five  daughters,  and  of  Thomas  Bosvile,  his  wife,  eight  sons, 
and  one  daughter."  ^  Before  the  chancel  arch  is  a  stone  with  an 
incised  cross  in  the  centre,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which 
may  be  completed  from  the  will : — "  Orate  pro  aia  Eicardi  Bossewell 
qui  obiit  xxv.  die  mensis  Maii  Anno  diii  mcccc"  [lxxxiiijo]. 

Alice  Boswell,  mdow  and  executrix  of  Eichard,  made  her  will 
on  April  7,  1502  (pr.  Sept.  12),  requesting  to  be  "  buryed  in  the 
Kyrke  of  Saynt  Peter "  at  Conisbro',  and  leaving  205.  "  to  the 
makynge  of  the  body  of  the  same  kyrke."    This  is  a  valuable  legacy, 

(3)    Reg.  Testi  iv.,  22a.  (4)     Test.  Ebor,  iii.,  227. 

(5)    Proved  Oct.  5,  1484.    Reg.  Test,  v.,  239. 
^  (6)    South  Yorkshire,  i.,  120. 
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as  it  shews  that  extensive  changes  were  being  made  in  the  nave  of 
the  church.  Her  son,  Nicholas,  and  Catherine,  her  daughter,  were 
residuary  legatees  J  DodsAvorth  saw  a  monument  to  this  lady  at 
Conisbro',  on  which  it  was  stated  that  she  died  in  April,  1502.^ 

Her  daughter,  Catherine,  did  not  long  survive  her.  She  made 
her  A^dll  on  Sept.  12,  1504  (pr.  19  April,  1505),  from  which  I  take 
the  following  valuable  extracts.  The  colour  which  she  mentions 
was  recently  found  on  the  walls  of  the  church  : — "  To  be  bur.  in  ye 
Kirk  of  Saint  Peter  of  Connesburght.  To  ye  glasying  of  a  wyndow 
in  Connysburght  Kirck,  xiij'^.  iiij^.  To  ye  payntyng  of  ye  same  kirk 
vj^.  viij^.,  to  be  at  je  dis2:>osition  of  my  broder,  ISTicholas  Bosswell. 
To  ye  payntyng  of  our  Lady  girdill  silver  harnest,  ij^.  To  our 
Lady  of  Pety  one  old  xxv^.  of  gold."  Her  brother,  Mcholas,  is  an 
executor.^ 

In  tlie  east  window  of  the  church  there  used  to  be  an  inscrip- 
tion asking  people  to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  Robert  Wolthaite, 
vicar  of  the  church.  He  held  that  office  from  1498  to  ^506,  in 
which  year  he  died.  His  mil  bears  date  Sept.  3,  1506,  and  con- 
tains Uyo  or  thi'ee  most  curious  bequests.  He  desires  to  be  buried 
in  the  choir,  "  For  a  ston  to  lye  upon  my  grave  xiij^.  iiij'^  To  the 
makyng  of  the  church  porch  xiij^.  iiij^.  I  will  that  myn  execu- 
tours  mak  cost  of  the  payntyng  of  Sent  Christofer  in  the  Church 
of  Connysburgh."  ^^ 

There  is  nothing  relating  to  the  church  in  the  will  of  William 
Amias,  gent.,  in  1538.  Mr.  Himter  observes,  that  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  there  is  ''on  the  floor  a  flag,  on  which  is  carved 
in  a  bold  and  masterly  manner  a  scroll,  as  if  tlirown  at  random  on 
the  ground.  There  is  an  inscription  upon  it,  which  will  one  day 
be  brought  to  light."  ^^ 

The  inscription  has  come  to  hght,  but  it  is  vdthout  date,  and  is 
unfortunately  defective  in  the  most  important  word,  "  Hie  jaciit 

corpa  Johis  A dre  et  Alicie   consortis   ej'.     Q aiabus 

ppic'etur  Deus."  Singularly  enough,  in  Dodsworth's  days,  there 
was  an  inscription  in  the  east  window  to  a  person  of  the  same 
Christian  name,  the  surname  ha^dng  been  destroyed. 

With  some  notices  of  two  more  of  the  Bosviles  or  Boswells,  I 
shall  close  this  paper.  Richard  Boswell,  who  died  in  1484,  had 
two  sons  of  the  name  of  Edmund  and  Nicholas.  Of  these,  Edmund 
made  his  ^yi[\,  July  12th,  1507  (pr.  Oct.  4),  simply  desiring  to  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  Conisbro',  and  making  his  brother  Nicholas 
his  executor.  He  styles  himself  "  clerk,  of  the  par.  of  Connes- 
burgh."  ^2  Nicholas,  the  remaining  brother,  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  influential  member  of  liis  family  in  its  decline.  He 
founded  a  chantry  in  the  church,  of  which  Mr.  Hunter  speaks/^ 

(7)    Reg.  Test,  vi.,  37  b.  (8)    South  Yorkshire,  i.,  121. 

(9)    Reg.  Test,  vi.,  133  a.  (10)    Reg.  Savage,  148  a. 

(11)    South  Yorkshire,  i.,  122.  (12)    Reg.  Test.,  vii.,  3  a. 

(13)    South  Yorkshire,  i.,  121. 
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and  made  Ms  will  at  Denb}^  on  Oct.  6th,  1521  (pr.  July  3rd,  1523), 
"  To  be  beried  in  the  church  of  Sayncte  Petir  at  Connysbiirgh, 
afore  the  altar  of  our  Lady.  To  the  glassyng  of  the  w^aidoo  at  our 
Lady  altar  there  xl^.  To  Connysburgh  Kirke  to  by  a  cope.  I  gif 
to  order  a  through  stone  to  lay  over  my  grave  withe  scripture  of 
laton  of  the  same  xl^.  To  vj^  preistes  to  syng  messe  all  of  on  day 
xl^."  A  through  stone  is  generally  used,  in  connection  mth  a 
monument,  to  refer  to  a  slab  on  the  floor  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  body.  In  this  instance  the  wishes  of 
the  testator  were  disregarded.  The  "  scripture  of  laton"  is  still  in 
the  church,  but  Mcholas  Boswell  lies  under  an  arched  recess  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave,  in  what  we  call  a  founder's  tomb.  The 
brass  plate  bears  the  follo"wing  inscription  : — "  Hie  jacet  Nicholaus 
Bossvell  qui  istam  cantariam  instituit.  Qui  quidem  Mcholaus  in 
fata  decessit  Anno  Dni  millesimo  quingentesimo  vicesimo  tercio: 
cujus  ale  propicietur  Deus."  ^-^ 

It  would  please  me  much  to  be  able  to  connect  with  this  family 
John  Boswell,  whose  little  treatise  on  heraldry  still  charms  the 
bibliomaniac,  and  which  vied  at  one  time  with  Gerard  Legh's 
Accedence  of  Armoury,  and  Sir  John  Feme's  Glory  of  Generosity,  in 
attracting  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  old  English  gentleman. 
Boswell  was  a  north  countrjanan,  but  although  he  speaks  of  some 
who  must  have  been  his  neighbours  in  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster, 
he  never  mentions  his  o^ti  family  and  hneage.  Some  here,  perhaps, 
may  be  aware  that,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  there  is  in  the 
forefront  of  Boswell's  work  a  poetical  address  to  him  in  stately 
lines  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mcholas  Roscarrock.  Roscarrock 
was  a  Cornishman,  and  Boswell  (p.  103)  blazons  his  coat  of  arms 
for  him,  giving  him  "  a  chevron  between  twoe  roses  gules,  and  a 
sea  tenche  nayant  d' azure."  A\^iat  the  sea-tench  may  be  heaven 
only  knows,  yet  the  combination  of  fish  and  flowers,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  seems  to  be  a  felicitous  one,  for  he  says,  "  The  fore- 
saide  fielde  and  the  contentes  in  the  same  do  signifie  the  bearer  to 
have  audacitie,  yet  in  al  honestye:  and  to  be  curteous  with  muche 
discrecion."  ISToav,  the  other  day,  wliilst  searcliing  among  the  books 
and  papers  of  Lord  Wm.  Howard,  better  knoAvn  as  Belted  Will, 
at  Naworth  Castle,  I  found  that  Master  Nicholas  Roscarrock  had 
been  a  member  of  liis  household ;  and  I  observe  that  among  the 
pubhshed  letters  of  the  famous  Camden  there  is  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  Xaworth  in  1607,  from  Roscarrock,  which  shews  that 
he  was  a  capital  antiquary  himself.  Among  Lord  William's  books 
there  is  a  copy  of  Boswell's  heraldic  work,  and  as  Belted  Will  was 
a  devoted  student  of  the  laws  and  rules  of  arms,  it  is  probable 
enough  that  he  and  Boswell  were  well  acquainted. 
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Some  Notice  of  an  Antiquarian  Bisliop  of  Peterhoroiigh — Dr.  White 
Kennett.  (Chiefly  from  the  Lansdowne  MS8.)  A  Paper  read 
by  the  Rev.  William  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Kilsby, 
Northamptonshire,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  K'orthampton- 
shire  and  Leicestershire  Societies,  at  Kettering,  June  4th,  1867. 

A  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  who  was  a  zealous  and  intelligent  anti- 
quarian in  days  when  such  tastes  were  neither  common  nor  popular, 
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may  deserve  some  consideration  from  tliis  society.  I  propose  to 
lay  before  you  some  notes  of  unpublished  papers  of  Dr.  White 
Kennett,  sometime  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  throwing  some  light 
upon  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  perhaps  met  with  scant 
justice,  and  upon  the  state  of  this  diocese  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

Bishop  Kennett  is  well  known  for  many  things.  He  may  be 
remembered  as  having  taken  part  in  the  great  "  Bangor  controversy," 
in  defence  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  a  controversy  which  gave  birth  to 
some  five  hundred  books  and  pamphlets,  most  of  which  are  happily 
forgotten.  He  is  known  also  as  ha^dng  been  in  his  youth  a  High 
Tory,  and  having  relapsed  a  little  into  moderate  "Whiggery  in  his 
maturer  years;  for  which  he  has  been  called  "Judas"  Kennett, 
and  "  weather-cock "  Kennett.  I  do  not  see  myseK  that  he  was 
more  of  a  Judas  or  a  weather-cock  than  politicians  generally.  And 
he  is  known  also — more  favourably  kno^vn,  to  us — as  having  illus- 
trated the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  first  parish,  Ambrosden,  in 
Oxfordshire,  in  a  way  which,  though  incomplete,  is  a  model  to  all 
local  historians  ;  and  for  having  directed  the  attention  of  the  clergy 
to  the  value  of  their  parish  registers.  But  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  him  as  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

"^AHiite  Kennett  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  humble  means, 
vicar  of  Postling,  in  Kent,  where  he  was  born.  He  matriculated 
at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  in  Oxford,  June  25th,  1678,  as  a  batteler,  or 
semi-commoner,  a  lower  order  of  commoners,  who  at  that  time  were 
received  in  many  colleges  of  Oxford,  and  lived  at  somewhat  less 
expense.  His  resources  must  have  been  small  enough,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  comparative  value  of  money,  for  he  has  made  a  note  of 
what  money  he  took  up  with  him  to  Oxford,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  last  term.  His  father  gave  him  £1  Is.  6d. ;  his  mother  half-a- 
crown  ]  his  aunt  £2 ;  other  friends,  whom  he  names,  contributed 
sums  varying  from  i4  to  £\  ;  and  he  had  remaining  from  last 
term  £\  9s.  6d. ;  so  that,  in  all,  he  carried  with  him  to  Oxford 
£12  3s.  6d.,  no  very  liberal  provision,  though  in  those  days  he 
could  set  down  the  expenses  of  "  a  night  at  the  Star"  at  the  sum  of 
"  one  shilling,"  rather  a  contrast  in  amount  to  the  bills  wliich  some 
of  us  may  remember  at  that  old-established  house,  now  modernised 
into  the  Clarendon. 

He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  led  an  ascetic  life.  He  sets 
down  his  daily  expenditure  for  some  weeks ;  buys  a  tobacco-box ; 
goes  to  "  the  Play" — I  suppose  in  Oxford — for  Is.  6d.;  and  spends 
a  feAv  shillings  now  and  then  in  'v\dne,  which,  however,  is  evidently 
a  rare  luxury. 

In  the  long  vacation  immediately  following  his  bachelor's  degree, 
he  paid  a  short  visit  to  France,  "  in  compliance"  he  says,  "with  an 
invitation" — I  cannot  find  from  whom.  His  journal  while  there 
would  be  amusing  enough,  if  we  had  time  to  dwell  upon  it.  He 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  both  the  Roman  and  the  Eeformed 
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churclies  and  establishments,  of  which  he  gives  curious  details. 
He  talked  Latin  with  the  Carmelite  Fathers.  But  he  found  the 
French  priests  hardly  so  polite  as  they  had  been  represented.  Their 
first  question  was  (he  tells  us)  whether  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  1 
and  their  next  compliment,  that  he  would  most  certainly  be 
^'  damned." 

White  Kennett  took  Holy  Orders  in  1683;  got  a  nominal 
"  title "  to  St.  Michael  Royal,  in  London,  where  he  never  served  ; 
then  was  really  Curate  of  Bicester,  and  soon  after  Vicar  of  Ambros- 
den,  Lecturer  of  St.  Martin's,  Oxford,  Vice-Princij^al  and  Tutor  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Rector  of  Shottesbrooke,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon, 
Chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  and  Dean,  and  lastly  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough.    He  held  the  diocese  ten  years,  and  died  in  1728. 

He  remarks  that,  on  his  accession  to  the  bishopric,  he  "  found 
the  irregidarities  of  the  diocese  great  and  many."  There  is  evidence 
that  it  was  so.  The  cathedral  service  was  carelessly  conducted ; 
there  was  a  great  proportion  of  non-resident  clergy;  some  small 
vicarages,  as  that  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Illorthampton,  and  Kilsby,  had 
been  left  vacant  by  their  patrons,  and  were  served — or  not  served — 
by  intruders.  In  the  reformation  which  Bishop  Kennett  gradually 
set  on  foot,  he  met  mth  some  obstacles.  Perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
some person  to  him  in  the  diocese  was  the  old  friend  who  had  just 
succeeded  him  in  the  deanery,  Dr.  Richard  Reynolds,  vicar  of  St. 
Peter's,  jSTorthampton,  and  of  Kingsthorpe,  where  he  resided.  They 
had  been  intimate  while  Dr.  Kennett  was  dean,  and  Dr.  Reynolds 
took  large  advantage  of  those  most  disagreeable  privileges  of  friend- 
ship, extreme  freedom  of  speech,  and  volunteer  advice  when  least 
wanted. 

But  the  new  Dean  had,  or  thought  he  had,  a  legitimate  grievance 
besides,  which  he  made  the  most  of.  This  lay  in  the  matter  of  a 
certain  lease,  on  wliich  there  was  an  old  life,  which  lease  the  Bishop 
refused  to  renew  at  the  request  of  the  Dean  and  his  son.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  correspondence  on  the  subject,  very  angry  at  last  on 
the  Dean's  side,  very  c^uiet  and  dignified  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop. 
If  it  be  true  that,  in  a  dispute,  the  party  who  loses  temper  is  gene- 
rally in  the  wrong,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bishop  in  this 
case  was  in  the  right.  The  Dean  tries  all  kinds  of  argument, 
persuasive,  satirical,  and  at  last  vituperative.  At  one  time  he  affects 
to  give  the  whole  business  up,  as  not  worth  vexing  liimseK  about. 
"  I  have  only  lost  the  chance  of  buying  a  penny  loaf  for  five 
farthings,  which  is  no  great  loss.  But  if  your  lordship  is  to  have 
no  share  of  the  loaf  till  after  the  old  tenant's  death,  I  doubt  you 
will  stand  but  a  poor  chance.  The  man  is  turned  sixty,  but  he 
is  healthy,  leads  an  indolent  life,  and  may,  in  all  probability, 
live  longer  as  tenant  than  your  lordsliip  may  live  Bishop  of 
Peterborough."  He  would  not  for  the  world,  he  says  in  another 
part  of  the  letter,  seem  wanting  in  respect  to  his  lordship  :  only, 
he  remarks,  "  in  my  plain  way,  I  think  it  well  to  let  your  lordship 
know  my  thoughts."  (Feb.,  1719.) 
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But  the  question  of  this  fine  and  renewal  drags  on  for  another 
3''ear,  though  the  Bishop  again  and  again  declines  the  Dean's 
proposal.  At  last  the  Dean  writes  a  very  angry  letter  indeed,  in 
which  the  very  handwriting  shows  temper.  "  I  see  that  your  lord- 
ship is  so  desirous  to  break  off  all  family  correspondence,  as  even  to 
break  your  word  in  order  to  do  so."  To  this  and  other  intemperate 
expressions,  the  Bishop  replies  with  equal  moderation  and  dignity. 

"  Mr.  Dean, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  which  we  both 
may  wish  had  not  been  written  between  friends.  As  to  breaking 
my  word,  I  never  did,  and  hope  I  never  shall,  to  any  man."  [He 
goes  on  to  explain  that  he  had  never  given  any  encouragement  to 
the  Dean  or  his  agent  to  expect  a  renewal ;  and  then  he  concludes-] 
"As  to  your  saying  that  you  expect  no  quarter  from  me,  I  take  it 
only  for  a  threat  of  your  giving  none  to  me.  I  hope  I  have  been 
civil  and  kind  to  you,  and  am  willing  to  be  so  again,  when  you 
come  to  a  better  temper.  I  tliink  myself  an  honest  and  not  an  ill- 
natured  man.  I  forgive  you  easily ;  but  if  you  treat  other  people 
so,  they  Avill  not  forgive  you  easily." 

The  Dean  had  taken  bitter  offence,  too,  at  the  Bishop's  appoint- 
ment of  a  chief  apparitor — Ap}XLrUor  apparitoimm.  He  claimed 
for  himself  the  right  of  appointing  apparitors  generally.  And  had 
he  only  been  consulted  in  this  case,  he  could  "have  given  such  an 
account  of  the  solicitor  for  it  that  those  who  sued  for  him  would 
have  withdra^vn  their  suit."  But,  he  says,  without  enquiry  as  to 
the  Bishop's  right  to  appoint  this  chief  apparitor,  he  Avill  "  make  no 
opposition,  and  entirely  acquiesce."  "  Your  patentee  may  enjoy  his 
place  as  apparitor-general,  and  even  be  your  lordship's  special  ap- 
paritor, if  your  lordshijD  insist  on  it  (as  I  hope  you  will  not)  in  so 
far  as  your  lordship's  jurisdiction  is  concerned.  But,  as  for  the 
place  of  apparitor  under  the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction,  this  I  have 
given  to  my  clerk,  who  is  a  sober  man,  and  well  affected  to  the 
Government"  (a  liit  at  the  Bishop's  nominee),  "  and  I  hope  your 
lordship's  apparitor  apparitorum  will  give  him  no  disturbance  in 
this." 

Meanwhile  there  had  arisen  a  fresh  cause  of  difference.  Mr. 
Johnston,  the  Dean's  curate  at  Kingsthorpe,  had  been  fishing  in 
some  water  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Morgan,  a  barrister,  living  in  the 
parish — fishing  in  an  unsportsmanlike  way,  too,  "  setting  trimmers." 
Mr.  Morgan  was  jealous  of  liis  right,  and  some  strong  language, 
variously  reported,  seems  to  have  passed  between  them.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Johnston  was  so  extremely  ^vrong  and  foolish  as  to 
send  Mr.  Morgan  a  written  challenge — a  challenge  to  meet  him 
"  with  swords"  at  a  time  and  place  appointed.  Mr.  Morgan  made 
a  formal  complaint,  in  the  first  place  to  the  Dean  of  his  curate's 
conduct.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  previ- 
ously, and  the  Dean,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan's  statement,  was  so 
far  from  gi'^^ng  him  any  satisfaction,  that  he  suggested  that  it  would 
have  been  as  well  if  Mr.  Jolinston,  instead  of  sending  a  challenge, 
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had  at  once  "  thrown  Mr.  Morgan  into  the  river,"  then  and  there. 
Mr.  Morgan  thereupon  makes  formal  complaint  of  Mr.  Jolinston  to 
the  Bishop,  enclosing  in  liis  letter  the  ^yritten  challenge,  as  an  un- 
deniable evidence  of  facts.  The  Bishop  ^vrites  a  very  temperate 
and  proper  letter  to  the  Dean,  in  which  he  characterizes  the  folly 
of  Mr.  Jolinston,  as  he  very  fairly  might,  as  "  a  cavalier  profaneness 
in  a  country  curate."  It  is  rather  an  odd  expression,  perhaps ;  it 
surely  did  not  imply  that  duelling  was  something  that  might  be 
possibly  excused  in  a  fashionable  London  clergyman.  There  are 
recorded  instances,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  clerical  duellists 
of  even  later  date.  The  Dean  defended  his  curate  as  well  as  he 
could  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Morgan  had  taken  some  ste23s,  "vvith 
the  Bishop's  full  sanction,  towards  a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  that  Mr.  Johnston  made,  very  unwillingly  and  very  un- 
graciously, a  written  apology,  which  he  afterwards  tried  to  retract. 
In  a  few  months  he  had  the  coolness  to  apply  to  his  diocesan  for 
admission  to  priests'  orders,  wliich  the  Bishop  declined  until  he  was 
better  satisfied  of  his  repentance.  He  obtained  them  subseT^uently 
from  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Parish  matters  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  on  pleasantly  at 
Kingsthorpe  under  Dean  Reynolds,  for  Mr.  Morgan  takes  occasion 
of  this  business  of  Mr.  Johnston's  to  send  the  Bishop  what  he  oddly 
calls  a  "catalogue"  of  the  Dean's  conduct  as  rector.  How  he  had 
turned  out  of  office,  for  no  reasonable  cause,  the  parish  clerk,  who 
thereupon,  as  clerks  will  do  under  such  circumstances,  immediately 
"joined  the  Dissenters;"  how  he  had  deprived  two  respectable 
parishioners  of  their  rights  in  a  pew — "  the  men  complied,  but  their 
mves  would  not" — and  the  Dean  (being  also  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese),  excommunicated  the  wives  in  his  own  court,  and  one  of 
them  was  arrested  on  a  writ  cle  excommunicato  capiendo,  and  was 
rescued  by  her  husband  and  some  neighbours,  and  the  husband  was 
imprisoned  for  the  rescue.  The  same  "  catalogue"  records,  too,  that 
when  Lady  Pritchard  (widow  of  some  Lord  Mayor  of  London)  took 
upon  her  to  "rejDair  and  beautify"  the  church  of  Kingsthorpe,  Dr. 
Eeynolds  received  her  ladysliip's  proposal  most  ungraciously,  until 
she  undertook  the  chancel  also,  whereupon  the  Dean  (of  course,  Mr. 
Morgan  imphes,  to  save  liis  own  pocket)  gave  way.  If  we  remem- 
ber the  style  in  which  a  lord  mayor  or  his  Avidow  were  Kkely  to 
"  repair  and  beautify"  a  church  in  those  days,  one  might  perhaps 
more  charitably  interpret  the  Dean's  hesitation. 

After  his  intemperate  letter  to  the  Bishop  about  the  lease,  Dr. 
Reynolds  wTote  what  he  termed  "a  letter  of  reconciliation."  But 
his  love  of  meddling,  or  his  bad  temper,  or  whatever  it  was,  very 
soon  broke  out  again.  INIr.  Samuel  Giffard  held  the  vicarage  of 
Brafield,  and  had  enjoyed  Avith  it  that  of  Little  Houghton  also,  not 
haAing  the  necessary  qualifications  of  being  either  a  Master  of  Arts 
or  chaplain  to  a  nobleman.  The  Bishop  made  him  resign  Little 
Houghton  ;  and  then  Mr.   Gififard  read,  in  the  Bishop's  court,  a 
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formal  protest  against  the  proceedings — wliich.  protest,  upon  being 
handed  in,  proved  to  be  in  the  hand^vriting  of  Dean  Reynolds.  The 
Bishop  dockets  his  copy  of  it  thus — "The  words  which  the  Dean 
put  into  Mr.  GifFard's  mouth."  There  seems  to  have  been  no  earthly 
reason  for  the  Dean's  interference,  except  the  opjDortunity  of  oppos- 
ing the  Bishop. 

Another  very  troublesome  case  with  which  the  Bishop  had  to 
deal  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Pettifer,  vicar  (or,  as  he  is  called  in  some  of 
the  correspondence,  "reputed  vicar")  of  Blakesley.  He  had,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  found  means  to  take  advantage  of  the  easy 
way  in  which  things  had  been  done  and  allowed  under  Bishop 
Cumberland  to  get  ordained  priest  mthout  ever  having  been  ordained 
deacon.  The  way  he  did  it  was  as  disgraceful  as  it  well  could  be. 
He  had  borrowed  of  a  clerical  friend  his  letters  of  deacon's  orders, ' 
"  on  i^retence  of  getting  protection  from  imjjressment  as  a  soldier." 
He  had  erased  his  friend's  name  and  substituted  his  own,  had  been 
duly  ordained  priest  on  these  forged  testimonials,  and  been  insti- 
tuted to  the  living  of  Blakesley.  The  story  had  slept  for  some 
years,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  slept  still,  if  he  had  not  been  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  of  some  intention 
of  joining  the  Pretender  on  the  road  to  Preston.  Some  zealous 
loyalists  called  on  the  new  Bishop  to  examine  Mr.  Pettifer's  creden- 
tials. He  made  all  sorts  of  shifts  and  excuses,  but  of  course,  when 
real  investigation  was  made,  there  was  not  much  chance  of  escape. 
The  parchment  letters  of  orders  might  have  been  lost,  as  he  declared 
they  were,  but  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  have  referred  to 
the  register  of  any  diocese  in  which  he  had  been  ordained.  It  was 
a  very  difficult  and  painful  case,  for  the  validity  of  his  priest's 
orders  was  in  question ;  and  a  good  many  people  in  the  diocese  did 
their  very  best  to  increase  the  difficulty.  Easy-going  conservative 
rectors  ^^Tite  to  say  that,  in  their  humble  opinion,  liis  lordship  had 
better  leave  the  case  alone  :  one  gentleman  remarks  that  "  it  is  an 
ill  bird  that  fouls  his  o^vn  nest ;"  that  the  thing,  if  true,  was  one  of 
those  church  scandals  that  are  much  better  hushed  up  ;  and  another 
suggests  that  to  moot  the  validity  of  Mr.  Pettifer's  priest's  orders 
now  was  to  cast  an  unkindly  slur  on  his  lordship's  predecessor,  who 
had  conferred  them.  Then  good-natured  neighbours  intercede  for 
the  delinquent.  Lord  Halifax  takes  the  trouble  to  ^vrite  a  well- 
meant,  gentleman-like  letter  from  his  seat  at  Horton — ^getting  his 
version  of  the  case,  of  course,  from  Mr.  Pettifer — and  begging  the 
Bishop  not  to  be  too  hard  upon  "  a  very  worthy  man ;"  his  lordship 
knowing  very  little,  we  may  suppose,  about  his  worthiness  or  un- 
worthiness.  The  Bishop's  reply  is  so  admirable  that  I  venture  to 
transcribe  it  at  length  : — 

"Sept.  20, 1720. 

•'^  It  is  very  charitable  and  generous  in  your  lordship  to  interpose  your 
good  interest  for  any  clergyman  of  this  diocese,  especially  for  one  represented 
to  your  lordship  as  being  under  distress  or  persecution.  But  I  doubt  Mr. 
Pettifer  has  been  too  partial  to  himself  in  stating  his  case  to  your  lordship. 
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The  matter  of  fact  alleged  against  liim  is  liis  surreptitious  obtaining  of  priest's 
orders  without  tlie  being  first  ordained  deacon.  If  that  fact  be  not  true,  he  can 
easily  disprove  it ;  and  if  it  be  true,  the  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  must,  of 
course,  proceed  against  him. 

"  I  will  do  all  equity  and  justice,  \^ith  as  much  charity  as  is  consistent 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Church  and  the  laAvs  of  the  realm  ;  which  I  know 
will  please  your  lordship,  and  keep  up  a  just  reputation  of  your  protecting  a 
poor  man  if  he  appear  innocent,  and  leaving  him  to  the  law  if  he  appear 
guilty. 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  continue  to  let  the  clergy  know  that  in  any  good  and 
reasonable  cause  your  lordship  can  do  them  every  good  office  with  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese." 

Probably  ca  nobleman  was  never  requested  to  mind  bis  own 
business  in  politer  terms. 

Dean  Reynolds,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  not  wanting  on  tbis 
occasion.  He  scents  tlie  battle  from  Kingstborpe,  and  rushes  into 
the  lists  against  bis  diocesan.  To  defend  or  to  excuse  Mr.  Pettifer's 
conduct,  on  any  supposition  of  its  being  sucb  as  was  alleged,  was,  of 
course,  imjDossible  ;  so,  being  at  a  distance,  and  knowing,  so  far  as 
appears,  nothing  at  all  about  the  case,  he  boldly  assmnes  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  slander.  "  I  verily  believe,"  says  he,  "the  man  is 
innocent/'  and  he  warns  the  Bishop  (of  course  quite  in  a  friendly 
way)  that  he  is  like  to  get  himself  into  a  good  deal  of  expense  and 
trouble,  and  to  fail  after  all.  Backed  by  such  allies,  Mr.  Pettifer 
threatens  to  make  a  fight  of  it,  employs  a  proctor,  and  allows  the 
proceedings  to  go  through  some  preliminary  steps  ;  but  Bishop 
Kennett,  having  taken  counsel  with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  determined,  and  Mr.  Pettifer  at  last 
submits ;  is  most  deservedly  suspended  for  two  years,  and  gives  a 
bond  of  .£500  to  ensure  Ms  obedience  to  the  Bishop's  sentence. 
The  curate  under  the  sequestration  is  assigned  a  stipend  of  £30, 
which,  from  other  cases,  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  amount.  But 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bishop  Kennett,  when  a  curate 
himself,  could  keej?  a  horse  at  grass  for  Is.  2d.  a  week.  The  Arch- 
bishop warmly  approves  of  Bishop  Kennett's  proceedings,  which  he 
calls  "  truly  just  and  laudable." 

Dean  Reynolds  never  resided  at  Peterborough.  At  one  time 
he  contemplated  taking  up  his  quarters  there.  He  says,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop,  "  I  have  had  some  thoughts  of  removing  my  family 
to  Peterborough,  but  the  expenses  of  living  in  the  Minster  Close, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  fractions  in  the  neighbourhood,  make  me 
irresolute."  ^Vliether  the  name  of  Peterborough  was,  or  is,  remark- 
ably fractious,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
there  were  likely  to  be  "  fractions  "  wherever  Dean  Reynolds  was 
resident.  He  only  held  the  deanery  three  years,  being  then  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor.  We  need  not  follow  him  into  that 
diocese  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  Bishop  Kennett's  congratulations 
on  his  promotion  from  Peterborough  were  sincere. 

VOL.    IX.,    PT.    I.  L 
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Visitation  queries  were  then,  I  fancy,  somewhat  new,  or  newly 
revived,  in  the  diocese.  They  caused  some  little  perturbation  to  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Long,  rector  of  Little  Oakley.  He  wrote  a  long 
apologetic  letter  (July  20,  1720),  in  one  of  those  beautiful  hands 
more  common  in  liis  days  than  in  ours,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to 
the  formal  answers,  which  he  knew,  or  concluded,  his  churchwarden 
would  return.  He  had  strictly  charged  that  official,  he  says,  to 
"  wink  at  no  omissions ;"  and  he  is  conscious  that,  in  that  case,  his 
lordship  mil  have  received  from  him  "  no  very  agreeable  account 
of  the  chancel,  house,  and  out-houses."  "I  mil  proceed,"  he  says, 
"  to  offer  such  excuses  as  your  lordship's  candour  and  goodness  may 
allow."  The  chancel,  the  parsonage  house,  and  the  out-houses,  were 
all  tumbling  down ;  but  so  he  had  found  them,  and  the  rectory  was 
but  £52  per  annum.  The  excuse  appears  reasonable  enough,  only 
that  Mr.  Long  seems  to  have  had  such  a  very  ingenious  turn  for 
excuses  generally.  It  was  possible,  he  says  again,  that  some  com- 
plaint might  be  made  of  his  non-residence  in  the  parish ;  but  he 
found  it  better  and  cheaper,  and  quite  as  convenient  for  his  parish 
duties,  to  board  and  lodge  vnth.  a  brother  clergyman  two  miles  off. 
It  was  true,  also,  that  he  had  been  absent  altogether  from  his  cure 
for  some  time.  Yes,  he  had  been  for  ten  weeks  at  Bath ;  but 
during  that  time  his  church  had  been  duly  served  "  by  obliging 
neighbours."  We  may,  perhaps,  remember,  in  our  o^vn  experience, 
some  of  these  erratic  rectors  and  vicars,  who  depended  rather 
largely  on  the  obliging  disj)osition  of  their  neighbours ;  of  one  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  resembled  Admiral  !N"elson  in  this  parti- 
cular— that  he  "  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  Lastly, 
Mr.  Long  thinks  that,  possibly,  exception  may  be  taken  to  him  for 
ritualistic  improprieties.  "As  to  my  not  wearing  the  proper  hood, 
not  reading  the  second  service  at  the  Communion  table,  these  are 
such  things,  as  I  find  by  experience,  that  my  parish  must  be  weaned 
from  some  unhappy  prejudices  they  have  long  been  in  possession 
of,  before  they  will  bear  them."  It  is  curious  to  find  that  there 
was  a  ISTorthamptonshire  parish  then,  in  which  to  wear  a  hood,  and 
to  say  the  Communion  office  in  its  proper  place,  were  things  that 
the  congregation  would  not  bear ;  and,  perhaps,  even  more  remark- 
able to  find  a  village  churchwarden  actually  presenting  his  parish 
minister  to  the  bishop  (as  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  here) 
for  laxity  of  ceremonial. 

The  parishioners  of  Langham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  write 
a  letter  of  very  reasonable  complaint.  They  were  suffering  under 
that  great  bane  of  the  Church,  then  and  in  still  later  days — 
pluralities  and  consequent  non-residence.  They  represent  them- 
selves to  their  bishop  as  "  six  hundred  good  and  liable  churchmen," 
(by  "  liable "  I  suppose  they  meant  people  who  paid  church-rates 
and  so  forth).  There  are  "  only  three  Decenters,"  they  say,  "  in 
the  town,"  and  yet  "  our  vicar,  Mr.  Warburton,"  residing  at  Oakham, 
"is  so  unkind  as  to  let  us  be  served  only  once  a  day,  and  that 
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commonly  in  the  afternoon."  They  could  not  expect  more,  they 
say,  from  the  curate,  seeing  that  his  salary  is  only  £20  a  year ;  but 
their  prayer  is  that  they  may  have  "  two  services  on  the  Sunday, 
as  Christians  ought  to  have,  and  a  resident  curate  to  keep  the  town 
in  better  order  than  it  is" — a  prayer  which  we  may  hope  the  Bishop 
found  it  in  his  power  to  grant.  If  not,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
there  are  considerably  more  than  three  "Decenters"  in  Langham 
at  present. 

Mr.  Eichard  Wood,  the  Vicar  of  Pytchley,  took  upon  himself  to 
send  the  Bishop  a  copy  of  complimentary  verses.  "  My  lord,"  he 
says  in  his  letter,  "  I  confess  it  is  an  odd  attempt."  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  oddest  poetical  attempts  which  even  that  age  of  flattery 
and  comjihment  could  have  given  birth  to.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
opening  lines  : — 

"  We  scarcely  find,  in  all  tlie  num'rous  roll 

Of  English  prelates,  a  more  glorious  soul  ; 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

You  to  perfection  from  your  youth  aspired, 

At  Edmund  Hall  your  conduct  was  admired  ;  * 

So  fair  a  thread  of  life  you  there  did  spin, 

That  you  were  valued  by  Sir  WiUiam  Glynne." 

He  works  up  the  whole  of  the  BishojD's  life,  with  his  successive 
preferments,  in  the  same  style.  Then  he  goes  on  to  Mrs.  Kennett. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  compliments  to  her : — 

"  You  to  your  heart  discreetly  did  admit, 
A  lady  eminent  for  sense  and  wit ; 
Calphm-nia — modest  to  the  last  degi'ee- 
Had  all  accomplishments,  and  so  has  she." 

The  Bishop  could  do  no  less  than  write  him  a  civil  answer,  and 
he  did.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  praise  the  poetry,  but  I  dare 
say  he  felt  flattered ;  even  bishops  are  mortal,  and  it  was,  as  I  said, 
the  age  of  dedications  and  eulogimns.  One  piece  of  advice  the 
Bishop  gave  Mr.  AVood,  in  his  reply,  which,  however  weU-meant, 
was  scarcely  so  judicious  as  we  might  have  expected  from  such  a 
man.  He  advised  him  to  write  hymns  in  future,  adopting  the 
common  notion  that  any  one  can  write  hymns.  But  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  Church  was  spared  this  infliction.  Hymns,  I  suspect, 
were  not  so  much  in  Mr.  Wood's  hne  as  compliments.  He  reminds 
the  Bishop,  in  his  letter,  that  he  holds  "  a  small  vicaridge  "  in  his 
lordship's  diocese.  The  hint,  if  it  was  one,  was  lost  upon  the  Bishop 
— the  poet  died  Vicar  of  Pytchley. 

But  appHcations  of  all  kinds  were  made  to  Bishop  Kennett, 
from  all  parts  of  his  diocese,  and  he  seems  to  have  lent  a  patient 
ear  to  all.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  find  him  "\\Titing  to  my  Lord 
Exeter,  offering  to  confirm  his  daughter  on  any  day  he  will  bring 
her  to  Peterborough,  but  he  is  equally  ready,  in  the  case  of  some 
obscure  young  man  at  King's  Clifl'e,  who  has  been  brought  up  a 
Quaker,  and  is  desirous  of  baptism,  about  whom  his  parish  clergy- 
man -vvrites,  to  baptize  him  personally  at  Peterborough,  if  he  woidd 
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prefer  to  come  down  there  rather  than  risk  the  taunts  of  his  friends 
by  being  baptized  in  his  own  village.  Eepeated  apphcations  are 
made  to  him  by  the  parish  clergy,  about  the '  baptism  or  burial  of 
quakers,  and  he  is  always  ready  to  sympathise  with  and  help  their 
difficulties.  One  most  troublesome  apphcant  is  a  Dr.  Hill,  curate 
of  Eye,  who  had  got  terribly  into  debt,  and  had  been  in  gaol.  He 
writes  to  complain  that  liis  rector  has  stoj)ped  a  part  of  his  salary 
to  pay  one  of  Ms  many  creditors — some  case  in  which,  most  likely, 
the  rector  thought  the  credit  of  the  jjarish,  or  of  the  cloth,  was  at 
stake.  He  writes,  indeed,  four  letters  on  this  subject,  the  last 
beginning  with  some  very  fulsome  compliments,  and  a  request  for 
a  copy  of  two  sermons  which  the  bishop  had  just  published.  I  fear 
this  Dr.  Hill  Avas  not  a  satisfactory  person ;  for  he  writes  afterwards 
to  the  bishop  "  a  bitter  complaint  of  his  wife."  [The  ladies  need 
not  be  afraid — I  am  not  going  to  read  it.  It  has  disapi^eared  from 
the  MS.  volume;  some  collector  of  curiosities  (or  possibly  Mrs. 
Kennett,  in  righteous  jealousy  for  her  sex)  has  abstracted  it.]  I 
only  mention  it,  because  it  seems  to  show  at  least  that  Dr.  Hill 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  the  patience  as  well  as 
in  the  kindhness  of  liis  bishoj),  when  he  makes  him  the  referee  in 
this  very  delicate  domestic  question.  I  think  it  speaks  well  for 
what  one  of  his  clergy,  defending  him  from  some  current  slander, 
calls  "  his  prudence,  his  affability,  and  his  easiness  of  access." 

I  must  break  off,  before  I  get  too  far  into  the  mere  gossip  of 
the  Peterborough  diocese  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  To  many 
people,  no  doubt,  these  personal  details  of  the  past  will  seem  very 
trifling.  I  can  hardly  hope  that,  for  more  than  a  very  few,  they 
will  have  the  interest  which  I  confess  they  have  for  me.  Yet,  let 
me  say  this,  that  while  we  of  this  Society  think  it  no  loss  of  time 
or  pains  to  examine  curiously  the  stones  of  some  ancient  building, 
and  extract  from  them,  as  some  of  our  members  know  so  well  how 
to  do,  the  tale  of  its  past  life,  and  note  mth  j)ractised  accuracy  the 
changes  in  its  architectural  existence — while  these  continue  to  be 
matters  of  interest  (as  they  are,  of  rational  and  pleasurable  interest) 
— surely  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  men  who  once  lived,  and 
thought,  and  worked  here — who  walked  where  we  walked,  and  sat 
where  we  sit,  men  of  like  feehngs  and  affections  with  ourselves — 
may  well  have  for  us  a  deeper  and  more  human  interest.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  forget  them,  any  more  than  we  ourselves 
should  wish  to  be  forgotten. 

One  Httle  moral,  too,  I  should  like  to  draw,  if  moralizing  be 
allowed  here.  Bishop  White  Kennett  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
an  enthusiastic  antiquarian.  That  was  one  reason  why  I  brought 
him  before  you.  To  look  at  the  hundred  and  odd  volumes  of  MS. 
collections  which  he  left  behind,  chiefly  in  his  o"\vn  handwriting, 
one  might  be  apt  to  suppose  that  he  worked  at  nothing  else,  and 
passed  all  his  days  in  that  laborious  idleness.  But  when  we  look 
closer  into  his  life,  we  find  him  none  the  less,  as  I  have  tried  to 
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show  him,  au  active  and  conscientious  bishop,  re-organizing  a  some- 
what neglected  diocese,  administering  his  office  with  a  firm  but 
kindly  hand,  correcting  the  disorderly,  encouraging  the  zealous, 
having  much  patience  even  with  the  foolish.  I  find  him  as  careful 
to  issue  orders  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  choral  service  in  his 
cathedral,  as  to  enjoin  ujDon  the  clergy  who  preached  for  him  at  his 
visitations  that  they  should  be,  above  all  things,  "  plain  and  prac- 
tical." May  we  gather  from  it  that  the  indulgence  of  an  anti- 
quarian, or  architectural,  or  historical  hobby  need  unfit  none  of  us 
for  the  graver  duties  of  life — need  not  make  a  man  less  efficient 
either  as  a  bishop  or  a  parish  priest  1  Might  we  not  almost  go  a 
step  farther,  and  say,  that  unless  a  man  has  a  little  spare  energy 
for  sometliing  outside  Ms  actual  work  in  life,  even  that  work  itself 
is  a])t  to  be  done  somewhat  mechanically  and  coldly  1 


The  Triangidar  Lodge  at  Rushton.  A  Paj^er  read  at  Eushton,  Co. 
ISTorthampton,  before  the  Northamptonsliire,  Leicestershire,  and 
Bedfordsliire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Societies,  on  the 
4th  June,  1867,  by  the  Eev.  Henry  Ward,  Eector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Aldwincle. 

The  subject  of  the  paper,  which  I  have  been  requested  to  read  to 
this  meeting,  is  "A  short  history  of  the  Triangular  Lodge  at 
Eushton."  ISTo  doubt  it  has  a  history,  and  very  probably  a  curious 
one,  if  we  could  trace  it ;  but  it  seems  to  have  stood  in  tliis  retired 
spot  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  almost  overlooked,  and 
with  so  little  (that  I  can  discover)  either  A^^itten,  thought,  or  known 
about  it,  that  I  fear  "  the  history"  which  any  one  can  now  produce 
must  necessarily  be  not  only  "  a  short "  but  a  meagre  one.  I  beg, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  I  have  only  undertaken  to  be  its  historian  at 
the  urgent  request  of  your  Secretary,  and  not  because  I  felt  pre- 
pared to  do  more  than  sum  up  the  little,  the  very  little,  that  is 
knoAvn  about  it.  What  we  do  know  is  rather  about  the  supj)osed 
builder  than  the  building,  and  this,  I  am  afraid,  you  will  discover 
before  my  paper  is  finished ;  but  the  interest  I  have  myseK  felt  in 
the  building  has  been  very  much  from  viewing  it  as  the  creation  of 
the  builder's  peculiar  mind  and  temperament. 

Xo  mention  of  the  lodge  appears  in  Bridges'  History  when 
speaking  of  Eushton ;  and  Baker  unfortunately  never  reached  the 
parish  in  his  description  of  the  county.  In  all  probability,  if  he 
had,  we  should  not  have  been  quite  so  much  at  fault  as  we  are,  for 
there  would  have  been  forthcoming  in  his  time  a  source  from  which 
I  think  he  might  have  obtained  some  information.  "  In  the  year 
1828,  on  removing  a  lintel  over  a  doorway  in  the  old  mansion  of 
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the  Tresliams,  at  Rusliton  (tlie  hall  we  have  just  visited),  there  was 
discovered,  in  a  tliick  stone  wall,  an  opening  of  about  five  feet  long, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  ^^dde,  almost  filled  with  bundles  of 
MSS.,  and  about  tM'enty  Roman  Catholic  books  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. (I  am  quoting  from  Bell's  Bui  us  of  Liveden.)  The 
contents  of  the  MSS.  were  various,  consisting  of  historical  notes  by- 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  rolled  up  with  building  bills,  deeds,  and  farm- 
ing contracts,  of  no  interest  or  importance ;  and  also,  of  a  portion 
of  the  domestic  correspondence  of  the  Tresham  family  between  the 
years  1590  and  1605.  The  jDaper  of  the  latest  date  is  a  memo- 
randum, without  a  signature,  of  certain  bonds  therein  stated  to  have 
been  delivered  up  to  Mrs.  Tresham  on  the  28th  of  November,  1605, 
by  the  writer  of  the  memorandum."  The  Mrs.  Tresham  here  spoken 
of  was  the  wife  of  Francis  Tresham,  the  conspirator,  and  the  date 
was  the  very  day  before  liis  examination  in  the  Tower,  when  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  convenient  that  family  correspondence  might 
not  be  forthcoming.  But  what  is  imjDortant  for  us  to  notice  in  the 
extract  is,  that  the  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  there  spoken  of  (the  father 
of  Francis,  the  conspu'ator)  is  the  presumed  builder  of  the  lodge 
before  us ;  and  the  "  building  bills,  deeds,  and  contracts,"  therein 
described  as  "  rolled  up  and  of  no  importance,"  Avere  his,  and 
might,  therefore,  have  proved  of  considerable  "interest"  to  Baker 
in  his  enquiry.  Vfho  has  now  these  papers  I  do  not  know,  but, 
perhaps,  their  whereabouts  may  be  kno-svn  to  some  of  the  company, 
and,  if  so,  I,  for  one,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  would  very  much 
like  to  be  informed  of  it,  and  be  allowed  the  perusal  of  them.^ 

I  find  allusion  made  to  them  not  very  long  ago  by  Mr.  Jardine, 
the  author  of  Tlie  History  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  in  con- 
nection, too,  with  this  very  building.  The  letter  in  wliich  they  are 
spoken  of  was  written  when  sjDirit-rappiiig  was  esteemed  more 
of  a  novelty  than  it  is  now.  The  letter  says  : — "  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  the  loehevers  in  modern  miracles  to  learn  that,  at  all  events, 
'  rapping '  is  no  new  tiling.  I  now  send  you  an  account  of  an  inci- 
dent in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  of  those  veracious  narrations  which  have  enhghtened  mankind 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Rushton  Hall,  near  Kettering,  in 
I^orthamptonshire,  was  long  the  residence  of  the  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished family  of  the  Treshams.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth, 
the  mansion  was  occupied  by  Sir  Thos.  Tresham,  who  was  a  pedant 
and  a  fanatic ;  but  who  was  an  imjDortant  character  in  his  time  by 
reason  of  his  great  wealth,  and  powerful  connections.  There  is  a 
lodge-  at  Rushton,  situate  about  half-a-mile  from  the  Old  Hall,  now 
in  ruins,  but  covered  all  over,  within  and  without,  with  emlDlems 
of  the  Trinity.  This  lodge  is  known  to  have  been  built  by  Sir 
Thos.  Tresham,  but  his  precise  motive  for  selecting  this  mode  of 
illustrating  his  favourite  doctrine  was  unknoMai,  until  it  appeared 

(1)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Northamptonshire  Society  beg  to  join  with  the  writer  in 
asking  for  information  respecting  the  papers  referred  to. 
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from  a  letter,  written  by  Mmself,  about  the  year  1584,  and  dis- 
covered in  a  bundle  of  books  and  papers,  enclosed  since  1605  in  a 
wall  in  the  old  mansion,  and  brought  to  light  about  twenty  years 
ago.  The  following  relation  of  a  'rapping,'  or  'knocking'  is 
extracted  from  this  letter :  '  If  it  be  demanded  why  I  labour  so 
much  in  the  Trinity  and  Passion  of  Christ  to  depaint  in  this 
chamber,  this  is  the  principal  instance  thereof ; '  that,  at  my  last 
being  hither  committed  (this  refers  to  his  commitments  to  prison 
for  recusancy,  which  had  been  frequent),  and  I  usually  having  my 
servants  here  allowed  me,  to  read  nightly  an  hour  to  me  after 
supper,  it  fortuned  that  Fulcis,  my  then  servant,  reading  in  '  the 
Christian  Eesolution '  in  the  treatise  of  '  Proof  that  there  is  a  God, 
&c.,'  there  was  upon  a  wainscot  table,  at  that  instant,  three  loud 
knocks  (as  it  had  been  with  an  iron  hammer),  given  to  the  great 
amazing  of  me,  and  my  two  servants,  Fidcis  and  Xilkton.  (Signed) 
D.  Jardine." 

I  have  now  a  question  to  ask  the  company,  suggested  by  this 
letter ;  and  appropriate,  I  tliink,  to  the  place  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. The  question  is — Is  there  a  medium  present  *?  A  spirit- 
rapping  medium  I  mean,  and  one  willing  to  exercise  his  powers.  I 
can  hardly  fancy  a  more  innocent  occasion  for  making  use  of  the 
faculty,  than  by  now  exercising  it  in  our  favour.  Let  him  call  for 
an  account,  or  "  short  history  of  the  triangular  lodge  at  Eushton," 
from  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  himself.  Surely,  if  spirits  are  allowed  to 
wander,  we  may  well  fancy  his  spirit  re-visiting  with  satisfaction 
this  building,  which  was  evidently  no  uncared  for  resort  of  it  while 
it  was  in  the  body.  Sir  Thomas  was,  as  we  see,  acquainted  mth 
the  mode  of  replying  by  rapping,  and  no  one  could  explain  so  fully 
as  he,  his  reason  for  erecting  this  building ;  his  pecidiar  fancy 
regarding  it ;  the  comfort,  or  it  may  be,  the  recreation  of  mind,  that 
he  received,  in  setting  forth  aU  the  mysterious  symbols,  emblems, 
inscriptions,  heraldic  bearings,  and  unintelligible  dates,  and  figures, 
which  are  now  before  us. 

As  there  appears  to  be  no  medium  forthcoming,  I  suppose  that 
I  must  continue  the  story. 

I  have  one  other  authority  to  quote  about  the  building,  but  he 
does  not  say  much,  simply  mentioning  its  existence.  Still,  as  he  is 
the  only  person  who  seems  to  have  mentioned  it  at  all,  until  com- 
paratively very  recent  times,  I  reckon  it  as  something.  There  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  a  little  pocket-book,  in  Avhich  one  Captain 
Richard  Symonds,  a  Royalist  officer,  used  to  make  notes  about  the 
architecture  and  heraldry  that  he  saw  at  the  different  places  where 
he  stopped  in  his  march.  He  chanced  to  pass  through  Desborough 
andRushton,  on  his  way  from  Leicestershire,  just  222  years  ago  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  only  eight  days  before  Xaseby  fight,  in 
which  he  took  part ;  and  he  jots  do\^^l  in  his  note-book,  just  as  one 
of  you  may  have  done  to-day :  "  Rushton. — Sir  Robert  Tresham 
built  part  of  this  faire  house,  and  also  the  pretty  Warren-house. 
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Per  saltire  or  and  azure  (we  say,  sable) — in  chief  tliree  trefoils 
slipped  of  the  first — the  same  in  base.  Tresham."  ^  Now,  "The 
pretty  Warren-house "  I  take  to  be  this  lodge.  It  would,  in  the 
Captain's  time  (judging  from  the  date  which  occurs  on  it  several 
times,  1595),  be  only  about  50  years  old,  and  looking  fresh,  and 
comparatively  new,  might  well  deserve  the  epithet  "  pretty." 

Having  exhausted  thus  speedily  my  authorities  about  the  build- 
ing, I  will  now  say  what  I  have  to  tell  about  the  builder.  I  take 
a  particular  interest  in  him,  for  he  would  have  been  a  neighbour 
and  parishioner  of  mine,  when  at  his  house  at  Liveden,  if  we  had 
chanced  to  have  hved  at  the  same  time ;  and  though  I  fear  he 
would  not  have  accepted  my  teaching  as  his  rector,  I  should  have 
liked  very  much  to  have  listened,  notwithstanding  his  "  pedantry," 
to  his  teaching  on  arcliitecture,  and  no  less  on  heraldry,  and  other 
archoeological  subjects,  in  which  he  evidently  took  very  great 
interest.  Old  Fuller,  the  church  historian  (who,  by  the  way,  would 
also  have  been  my  parishioner),  says  of  Sir  Thomas  :  "  Hard  to  say 
whether  greater  his  delight  or  skill  in  building ;  though  more  for- 
ward in  beginning,  than  fortunate  in  finishing,  his  fabrics  ;  amongst 
wdiich  the  market-house  at  Eothwell,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the 
gentry  of  the  county,  was  highly  commendable."  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham's  family  came  into  possession  of  this  property  at  Eushton, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  YL,  through  one  William  Tresham,  of  Siwell. 
I  do  not  mean  to  inflict  on  you  the  descent  of  the  property  from 
that  time,  but  will  only  mention  that  the  immediate  possessor  of  it, 

(2)  The  extract  in  full  is  as  follows:  "Thui-sday,  June  5.    His  Majestie marclied to  the 
rendesvouz  neare  Haverburg  [Market  Harborough]  com.  Northampton,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters this  night.     Colonel  S[andys  ?]  to  Desborough  com.  North'ton. 
"  Desborough  Church. 
(Then  follow  short  notes  on  the  windows,  arms,  &c.,  in  the  church.) 
"  RusHTON  Churches,  com.  Northampt. 
"  There  are  two  churches  in  this  small  village,  a  myle  from  Desboi'ough  ;  one  called 
St.  Peter's  [now  pulled  down]  which  is  next  the  faire  stone  howse  of  the  Lord  Cockaiues  ;  the 
other  St.  Andrewes.     [This  should  be  All  Saints.l 

"  In  St.  Peter's  Church  an  altar  tombe,  and  upon  it  the  statue  of  a  man,  long  beard, 
short  haire  :  in  amies,  and  a  long  loose  go-mie  or  coate  over  it,  and  a  sword  and  belt  over  all : 
his  helme  and  creast  under  his  head.  Monument  of  Tresham,  last  master  or  lord  of  St. 
John's,  London  ;  they  call  him  Lord  of  St.  Joanes,  Ordinis  Militise  Templi.  [This  monument 
is  now  erected  in  All  Saints'  Church.] 

"  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  built  part  of  this  faire  howse,  and  also  the  pretty  Warren  howse. 

"  Sir  Thomas  was  father  to  him,  in  the  5.  Nov.  plott. 

"  Per  saltire  or  and  azure,  in  chief  three  trefoils  slipped  of  the  first— the  same  in  base. 

'  TRESHAM.' 

"  This  coate  is  carved  on  the  house  for  Tresham,  and  this  also  for  Cockaine  :  [argent] 
three  cocks  [gules]. 

"RusHTOK  St.  Andrew  Church. 
"  East  window,  chancel,  veiy  old  : 
A^ure,  semde  of  fleui-s-de-lis  or. 
"  East  window,  north  yle  chancel,  this  very  old  : 

Sable,  a  bend  bet-waxt  six  martlets  or.  Below  the  shield  are  two  eagles  as  supporters, 
argent. 
"  In  the  middle  of  this  chappel  or  yle  is  an  altar  tombe,  plajnae,  two  foot  high,  and  thereon 
a  faire  and  large  statue  cutt  in  grey  marble,  in  chayn  armor,  crosse  legged,  a  loose  coate  and 
a  belt  and  sword  over  all,  he  drawing  it.  On  his  left  arme  a  large  shield  three  foot  in  length. 
The  parson  told  me  it  was  for  one  Goldingham,  sometime  lord  of  this  place  ;  and  that  this  was 
a  large  towne,  but  decayed  since  inclosures  began  thei-e. 

"  Satterday,  June  7th,  164.5.  His  Majestic  mai-ched  to  Daventree,  co.  North'ton,  p'd. 
The  army  of  foot  lay  in  the  field.  His  horse  guards  went  to  quarters  at  Staverton,  one  myle 
(Ustant. "—Dianj  of  (he  Marches  of  the  Royal  Armv  chiring  the  Great  Civil  War  kept  by  Richard 
Symonds.    Printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  1859,  pp.  186-188. 
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before  the  "builder  of  the  lodge,  was  another  Sir  Thomas,  whom  I 
am  induced  not  to  pass  over ;  for  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lodge,  yet  you  will  make  his  acquaintance  by  means  of  his 
monument  in  the  church,  and  Fuller,  in  his  quaint  style,  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  him  also  : — "Among  the  rehgious  orders  restored 
by  Queen  Mary  were  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Queen  made  Sir  Thos.  Tresham  Lord-Prior  of  this  order,  who, 
the  30  JSTov.,  1557,  received  the  order  of  the  cross,  at  Westminster, 
and  was  solemnly  inducted  into  liis  place.  He  was  of  an  ancient 
family  and  large  estate,  and  had  done  the  Queen  knight  service, 
proclaiming  her  in  the  highest  contest  with  Queen  Jane.  If  the 
dimension  of  his  body  may  be  guessed  by  his  finger,  and  his  finger 
by  his  ring  (which  I  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  his  kinsman, 
William  Tresham,  Esq.,  of  K'ewton,  co.  Northampton),  he  was  a 
little  giant,  and  far  greater  than  his  portraiture  on  his  monument, 
in  Eushton  Church.  But  Alexander's  soldiers  were  not  in  propor- 
tion so  big  as  their  sliields  left  in  India,  and  it  is  possible  that  ring 
of  state,  serving  for  a  seal,  was  rather  borne  about  him  tharf  worn 
on  liis  finger."  Queen  Elizabeth  coming  to  the  crown,  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  her  summoning,  sent  writs  to  the  aforesaid  Lord-Prior 
Tresham,  and  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  with  the  rest  of  the 
barons.  Sir  Thomas,  as  the  lord-priors  of  his  order  always  claimed 
to  do,^  took  his  seat  above,  and  the  abbot  beneath,  all  the  temporal 
lords.  "  But  they  had  hardly  sat  down,"  continues  Fuller,  "  before 
they  were  raised  up,  and  their  orders  dissolved.  But  there  goeth 
a  tradition  that  Queen  Elizabeth  (in  consideration  of  his  good  ser- 
vice done  to  her  sister  Mary,  whom  he  proclaimed,  and  their  titles 
to  the  crown  having  been  shut  out  of  doors  together,  both  were  let 
in  again  at  once)  allowed  liim  to  be  called  '  Lord-Prior '  during  his 
life,  which,  however,  was  not  long,  and  the  matter  not  much,  as  it 
brought  him  no  power  nor  profit."  Sir  Thomas,  the  builder,  was, 
as  I  said,  heir  to  tliis  lord-prior ;  he  was  his  grandson,  and  we  might 
very  well  have  expected  that  he  would  have  been,  as  he  was,  a 
Poman  Catholic.  But  he  was  educated,  and  was  for  many  years,  a 
Protestant,  and  as  such  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1577. 
It  was  not  until  three  years  afterwards  that  he  was  converted,  and 
reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  After  this  he  was  most  zealous 
for  liis  new  faith,  and  few  underwent  more  persecution  than  he  did 
on  account  of  liis  attachment  to  it,  and  his  determination  not  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  that  was  put  on  aU  to  conform  to  the  one 
established  mode  of  worship.  There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
case  of  the  lord-prior,  greater  license  at  that  time  than  there  is  now, 
in  the  use  of  religious  titles  by  the  Romish  hierarchy  (the  Act  of 
Parliament  against  them  not  having,  as  yet,  been  called  for  by  Lord 
John  Russell's  famous  Durham  letter),  but  there  was  no  toleration 
for  Poj:)ish  recusants.     Fines  and  imprisonments  were  all  that  they 

(3)  Prinrns  Anglios  baro  haberi  voluit.     Camden's  Britannia,  p.  123.    This  refers,  not  to 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham  in  particular,  but  to  every  lord-prior. 
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could  expect,  if  they  did  not,  as  Sir  Thomas  was  said  to  have  done, 
compound  for  not  going  to  church  by  a  regular  monthly  payment 
of  £20  into  the  Exchequer.  Now  I  believe  that  the  peculiar  taste 
of  Sir  Thomas,  not  for  building,  but  for  building  in  the  style  of  the 
ruins  at  Liveden  and  the  lodge  before  us,  was  the  result  of  this 
persecution.  He  was  not  allowed  to  have  the  mass  celebrated  in 
his  OAvn  liouse,  nor  could  he  openly  build  a  chapel  for  the  purpose ; 
and  so  he  erected  near  each  of  liis  principal  mansions  a  building 
with  more  or  less  of  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  secular  character  about 
it,  that  luider  the  latter  it  might  the  better  escape  notice,  but  be 
fitted  (when  it  could  be  done  T\ith  safety),  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  reHgion.  Tliis  small  one  might  very  well  pass  as  a  place  for 
thoughtful  retirement  and  study,  and  under  that  guise  serve  for 
obtaining  the  religious  service  of  a  passing  priest,  or  of  one  living 
with  or  near  him  in  conceahnent.  It  has  been  hinted  that  it  was 
intended  for  even  a  less  lawful  purpose  than  any  of  these,  but  we 
have  no  grounds  for  believing  that  any  plots  or  conspiracies  were 
hatched  here,  though  the  tiling  is  quite  possible.  Still,  no  person, 
however  fanciful  or  "  pedantic,"  as  Mr.  Jardine  calls  Sir  Thomas, 
would,  I  think,  set  up  a  building  such  as  tliis,  covered  with  holy 
emblems  and  pious  inscriptions,  with  the  intention  of  using  it  simply 
as  a  "  pretty  warren  house,"  or  as  a  keeper's  lodge — that  is,  for 
purely  secular  purposes.  The  interior  hardly  leads  one  to  suppose 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  constant  residence,  though  such  an  inten- 
tion is  not  impossible ;  for  it  is  kno^vm  to  have  been  used  as  a 
dwelling-house  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  a  person  born 
in  it  was,  not  many  years  since,  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
is  one  peculiarity  in  it,*  which  may  be  noted  also  at  Liveden, 
viz.  :  small  closets,  rather  than  rooms,  which  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  cells,  cut  off  from  the  principal  apartments. 
This  looks  as  if  it  had  been  intended  for  a  rehgious  house ; — 
and  it  may  have  been  so.  Still,  I  do  not  thmk  that  when 
Sir  Thomas  built  this  lodge  he  had  any  hopes  of  gathering  a  small 
fraternity  in  it,  as  I  do  thiiik  he  had  at  Liveden ;  the  temper  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  times  at  the  periods  of  the  erection  of  the  two 
buildings,  though  but  a  few  years  apart,  being  so  very  different. 
We  may  rather,  I  think,  picture  to  ourselves  Sir  Thomas  Tresham 
leaving  for  awhile  his  "  faire  hall,^'  where  he  would  be  more  closely 
observed,  and  gravely  retiring  here,  as  I  before  suggested,  with 
some  intimate  friend,  or  religious  instructor,  for  deep  and  earnest 
consideration  about  his  trials  and  persecutions  ;  or  sitting  alone  in 
one  of  the  chambers,  dwelling  on  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  and, 

(4)  The  building  being  triangular,  on  each  story  a  six-sided  room  is  formed  (each  side 
measuring  Sft.  Tin.)  by  cutting  off  a  three-side<i  recess  at  each  angle  of  the  building.  In 
the  upper  story,  one  of  these  recesses  is  formed  into  a  fire-place  ;  a  second  is  taken  up  by  the 
stairs ;  and  only  the  tliird  is  available  as  a  cell,  or  closet,  of  which  each  side  measures  7ft.  8in. 
On  the  second  floor,  there  are  two  of  these  small  chambers,  the  stairs  occupying  tht  third.  In 
the  lowest  story  (which  like  the  corresponding  one  at  Liveden  is  partly  underground)  there 
are  two  of  these  chambers,  and  a  part  of  the  third  is  available  as  a  closet,  as  the  stairs  do  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  it. 
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shall  I  say,  sometimes  losing  himself  in  curious  researches  into  those 
mysteries'?  Or  he  might  be  engaged,  as  we  read  of  him  in  his 
prison,  Avith  jDencil  and  compass,  nialdng  the  plans  and  drawings 
for  the  "  depainting"  one  of  his  two  favourite  mysteries  on  his  new 
building  at  Liveden  (begun,  probably,  about  eight  years  after  the 
completion  of  tliis) ;  or  lastly,  he  might  be  diving  into  most  abstruse 
calculations,  either  seeking  to  found  some  scheme  of  his  own  destiny ; 
or  coimecting,  by  means  of  figures,  prophetic  revelations  with  their 
probable  periods  of  fulfilment.  These  last  two  surmises  rest  on  the 
various  dates  and  figures  which  are  upon  the  building,  and  wliich 
are  the  real  puzzle  about  it.  The  emblems  and  other  points  we  can 
account  for,  but  I  confess  that  after  I  had  first  seen  tliis  building, 
and  had  taken  notes  of  these  figures,  I  spent  hours  in  trying  to  find 
some  clue  to  their  meaning,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  did  not 
succeed.  The  truth  is,  I  fear,  that  nothing  short  of  a  medium  could 
exjDlain  them.  They  defied,  in  my  endeavour,  all  the  ordinary  rules 
of  aritlimetic,  including  that  to  which  most  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  are  subservient,  tlie  Rule  of  Tliree,  and  aftet  going 
so  far  as  to  fancy  those  four  figure  3s  over  the  doorway  to  be  a 
recurring  decimal  I  fairly  gave  in. 

But  as  I  began  by  promising  a  short  history  of  the  building,  I 
must  not  omit  to  say  sometliing  about  it  before  closing  my  paper. 
The  form  of  it  is  singular,  or,  more  properly,  unusual,  for  we  have 
at  Geddington,  the  cross  of  the  same  triangular  form ;  and  some  of 
the  company  may  know  Lord  Radnor's  triangular  house  at  Long- 
ford, near  Salisbury.  That,  they  say,  was  built  after  a  Danish^ 
model,  but  why  the  Dane  chose  that  form  I  do  not  know.  This 
building  was  evidently  so  built  as  intending  to  symbolise  the 
Trinity,^  as  Liveden,  from  its  form  and  carvings,  &c.,  was  the 
Passion.  The  indications  of  such  an  intention  in  the  case  of  this 
building  are  numerous.  Almost  every  feature  bears  on  the  number 
three.  The  form  is  triangular,  as  denoting  the  three  Persons,  and 
in  reference  to  the  equality  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Trinity  all  the 
triangles  are  equilateral ;  next,  each  side  of  the  building  measures 
33ft.  3in. ;  then  the  height  of  the  parapet  (28ft.  7in.)  is  exactly 
that  which  the  apex  of  a  triangle  would  reach  with  equal  sides  of 
33ft.  3in.  I  have  little  doubt,  also,  if  I  could  have  ascertained  the 
height  of  the  centre  pinnacle,  that  it  would  just  be  comprised  within 
a  triangle  of  exactly  the  same  size,  if  lines  Avere  draAvn  from  the 

(5)  A  friend  hag  informed  me  that  Longford  Castle  was  built  (temp.  Elizabeth)  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gorges,  on  the  plan  of  the  Castle  of  Uranienl^crg,  which  is  on  an  island  in  the  Sound, 
and  was  designed  by  the  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe.  Sir  Thomas  was  instigated  to  this  by  his 
wife,  Helena  Snachenburg,  the  young  widow  of  Thomas  Par,  Earl  of  Northampton,  and 
daughter  of  Wolfgangus,  a  noble  Swede,  who  had  come  over  to  England  in  the  train  of  King 
Eric.  Views  and  plans  of  Longford  House  may  be  fovmd  in  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities. 
With  the  exception  of  the  triangular  shape,  there  ai-e  no  points  of  resemblance  between  this 
house,  and  Kushton  Lodge. 

(6)  Mun-ay  in  his  Ilamlhool-  for  Southern  Germany,  1864,  p.  179,  mentions  a  somewhat 
similar  instance  :— "  About  one  mile  from  Lambach,on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Traun,  is  the 
singular  chiu'ch  of  Baura,  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  and  in  consequence  built  in  the  sliape  of 
a  triangle  with  3  fronts,  3  towers,  3  doors.  3  windows,  3  altars,  decorated  with  Sicilian  marble 
of  3  colours ;  having  3  organs,  3  sacristies.    It  cost  333,333  florins,  and  was  finished  in  1725." 
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corners  of  the  building  to  it.  Again,  the  building  is  of  three 
storeys,  and  there  are  three  windows  in  each  storey  on  each  of  the 
three  sides,  and  each  of  these  windows  has  divisions  or  compart- 
ments of  tlirees.  The  sliields  of  arms  are  arranged  on  each  side  in 
twice  three  couplets  in  three  lines.  Another  point  I  stumbled  on 
is,  that  each  of  the  long  Latin  inscriptions  consists  of  33  letters, 
and  the  single  words  below  them  are  tliree  sets  of  two  letters  on 
each  face  of  the  building.  The  very  name  of  Tresham  (or,  as  I 
believe  it  should  be  pronounced,  Tressam),  has  a  soimd  of  three 
about  it.  The  arms  of  Tresham  are  made  up  of  trefoils,  arranged 
in  threes.  It  is  very  probable  that  his  name  and  arms  may  have 
given  to  such  a  strange  mind  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  a  bias  in  favour 
of  this  doctrine;  but  that  liis  purpose  in  the  building  was  that 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  him  may  be  proved,  I  think,  by  his 
adoption  of  the  Latin  text  over  the  door,  "  There  are  three  which 
bear  witness."  There  will  be  no  occasion,  I  think,  for  me  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  building  any  further,  as  you  have  it  before  you,  but 
for  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  had  time  to  decipher  the  dates, 
arms,  and  inscriptions,  I  have  jotted  them  do^\Ti  as  well  as  I  could, 
and,  if  the  company  pleases,  will  now  walk  round  the  lodge  and 
point  them  out,  and  with  that  conclude  the  (I  fear  rather  lengthy) 
"  Short  History  of  the  Triangular  Lodge  at  Rushton." 

When  the  foregoing  paper  was  read,  those  who  listened  to  it  had 
before  them  the  lodge  with  all  "  the  dates,  arms,  and  inscriptions" 
that  are  upon  it ;  but  as  those  who  now  read  the  paper  for  them- 
selves have  not  that  advantage,  it  may  be  well  to  endeavour  to 
supply  this  want  by  giving  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  these 
and  other  peculiar  adjuncts  to  the  building. 

To  begin  at  the  top.  All  the  pinnacles  have  for  finials,  a  trefoil 
(the  charge  in  the  Tresham  arms).  The  central  pinnacle  is,  on  each 
of  its  sloping  faces,  semee  of  trefoils.  At  each  corner  of  the  pinnacle, 
where  the  sloping  part  meets  the  perpendicular,  is  engraved  on  a 
corbel  the  letter  A.  Just  below,  on  a  moulding  on  each  face,  is  the 
date  1595.  On  the  first  of  the  tliree  perpendicular  faces  of  the 
pinnacle  is  inscribed  I  H  S,  with  three  Passion  nails,  and  underneath 
ESTO  MIHI.  On  the  second,  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  the  word 
(indistinct)  ECCE 1  ^  On  the  third,  a  chalice,  with  a  cross  resting 
in  it,  and  underneath  SALYS.  Each  side  of  the  building  ter- 
minates in  three  gabfes,  Avith  crockets  and  pinnacles.  The  crockets 
in  most  instances  represent  boars'  heads  (the  crest  of  Tresham),  and, 
in  some,  a  bird, — either  an  eagle  or  a  falcon ;  if  the  latter,  it  may 
be  meant  for  the  crest  of  Throckmorton,  of  which  family  was  the 
wife  of  the  builder.  Taking  as  the  first  side,  that  which  contains 
the  entrance  to  the  building,  on  the  face  of  the  first  gable  is  the 
date  or  set  of  figures — 3898,  and  underneath  them  the  seven- 
branched   candlestick   (see    Zechariah   iv.    2).       On    the    second 

(7)  Mr.  Sweeting,  in  his  paper  in  th?  Nnrthmts  Handbook,  reads  this  word  as  "  LEGE," 
and  I  think  that  probably  it  is  so. 
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RESPICITE,  and  a  sun-dial.  On  the  third  3509,  and  the  stone 
with  seven  eyes  upon  it  (Zeeh.  iii.  9).  On  the  first  gable  of  the 
second  side  are  the  figures  1641,  and  a  hen  ivith  chicken.  On  the 
second  NON  MIHI,  with  dial.  On  the  third  1626,  and  a  pelican 
feeding  its  young  with  its  own  flesh.  On  the  first  of  the  tliii'd  side 
are  1595,  and  underneath,  a  dove  sitting  on  a  serpent  encircling  a 
globe  :  on  the  second  SOLI  LABOEAYI,  and  a  dial ;  on  the  third 
1580,  and  a  hand  out  of  clouds  grasping  the  world.  On  sliields  at 
each  corner  of  the  building  are  engraved  triangles.  On  a  cornice 
out  of  which  the  gables  spring  are  the  inscriptions  of  33  letters 
each.  APERIATVR  TEREA  &  GERMINET  SALYATOREM 
(Isaiah  xlv.  8).  QVIS  SEPARABIT  NOS  A  CHARITATE 
CHRISTI    (Rom.   viii.    35).      CONSIDERAVI    OPERA   TYA 

domi:ne:  et  expayi. 

Beneath  the  cornice,  and  just  below  where  the  roofs  of  the 
different  gables  form  gutters,  are  three  sets  of  angels,  holding  long 
leaden  pijDes  to  carry  off"  the  water.  On  the  breast  of  each  of  those 
at  the  corners  is  the  letter  Q,  and  beneath  the  j)ipe  a  smali  circle 
mth  a  triangle  inscribed.  Of  the  two  angels  on  the  first  side, — 
the  letter  on  the  breast  of  the  first  is  indistinct,  that  underneath  is 
S.  The  second  has  E,  and  underneath  S.  On  the  second  side 
they  have  E  S  and  E  D.     On  the  third  side,  Y  D  and  E  S. 

On  a  plain  surface,  over  the  corners  of  the  three  uppermost 
Avindows  on  each  side,  are  couplets  of  letters,  forming  the  inscription 
ME-N'T-ES,  TY-OR-YM,  YI-SI-TA.  At  the  upper  corners  of 
these  ^vindows  are  carved  on  shields  the  following  coats  of  arms  : — 
On  the  first  side:  1.  Per  saltire  in  chief  3  trefoils  slipped,  the 
same  in  base,  TRESHAM.  2.  A  fret  or,  HARINGTOI^'S  knot. 
[John  Tresham,  the  father  of  the  lord-prior,  married  Isabel,  dau. 
of  Sir  James  Harington,  of  Wolf  age,  co.  JN^orthampton.]     3.  Three 

lions  passant  gardant 4.  Within  a  border  engrailed,  two 

bars,  PAR.  [Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  the  lord-prior,  married  Mary, 
dau.  of  WiUiam  Lord  Par,  of  Horton.]  5.  A  cross  saltire  cheeky, 
CROPHILL.  6.  Three  water-bougets,  ROS.  [Nos.  5  and  6  are 
quarterings  of  PAR.]  On  the  second  side,  in  the  same  relative 
positions,  are  :  1.  A  fret,  YERISTOK  2.  A  fesse,  YERNON, 
of  Shipbrooke,  co.  Chester.  3.  A  lion  rampant,  BIGOD,  Earl  of 
Norfolk.  4.  Five  mascles  (or  lozenges'?)  conjoined  in  bend, 
MARSHALL,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  5.  On  a  chief,  three  cross 
crosslets  fitchees,  STROXGBOW,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  6.  Three 
garbs,  MACMOROUGH,  Earl  of  Leinster.  [AU  the  arms  on  this 
side  seem  to  consist  of  quarterings  of  Yernon  and  Howard,  but 
I  know  of  no  intermarriage  of  the  Yernons  -with  the  Treshams.] 
On  the  tliird  side  :  1 .  A  chief  with  tlu^ee  chevronels  braced  in  base, 
FITZHUGH.  2.  Barry  of  8  [or  10  1]  a  fleur-de-lys,  STAYELEY. 
3.  Yairy,  a  fesse,  MARMYON.  4.  Barry  of  8,  over  all  an  eagle 
displayed,  GERISTEGAX.  5.  A  chief  vair,  in  base  three  chevronels, 
St.  QUINTIiSr.      6.    Between   three   crescents,    a   lion   rampant. 
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[All  the  arms  on  this  side  appear  to  be  quarterings  of 

Par.]  Beneath  the  central  windows  of  this  storey  are  cramps  of 
iron ;  the  first  forming  the  figures  15  ;  the  second  93  ;  the  tliird  the 
letters  T  T.  On  a  shield  at  each  corner  of  the  building,  at  the 
junction  of  a  string  course,  is  engraved  a  T.  At  the  corners  of 
the  wmdows  of  the  lower  storey  are  these  shields  : — First  window 
of  the  first  side :  1  and  2.  Plain.  3.  Boar's  head,  TEESHAM 
crest.  4.  TEESHAM  arms.  Second  window:  1.  Eagle  preying 
on  an  infant  in  a  cradle.  The  crest  of  STANLEY,  Lord  MONT- 
EAGLE.  2.  On  a  chief  three  stags  heads  cabossed,  between  three 
roundels,  two  and  one,  a  fesse  charged  mth  a  lion  passant  gardant, 
MONTEAGLE.  [The  Barony  of  Monteagle  was  conveyed  to  the 
family  of  Parker,  Lord  Morley,  by  marriage  with  the  Stanley 
heiress.  William,  Lord  Monteagle,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Parker, 
Lord  Morley,  married  Elizabeth,  dan.  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  the 
builder  of  the  Lodge.J.^  3.  TEESHAM  crest.  4.  TEESHAIM 
arms.  Third  window:  1.  A  dray  or  sledge.  The  ancient  crest 
of  the  Lords  STOUETON.  2.  A  bend  between  six  fountains, 
STOUETON.  [Edward,  9th  Baron  Stourton,  married  Frances, 
dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  and  sister  of  Lady  Monteagle.]  3 
and  4.  As  before.  The  only  bearings  on  the  corresponding  sliields 
on  the  other  two  sides,  are  the  crest  and  arms  of  TEESHAM, 
many  of  the  sliields  being  plain. 

Over  the  door  are  the  arms  of  TEESHAM.  Underneath  the 
arms  is  tliis  inscription,  TEES  TESTIMONIUM  DANT;  and 
underneath  the  inscription  are  3333.  In  the  inside  of  the  building 
the  only  arms  are  those  of  the  builder,  TEESHAM,  impaling,  on 
a  chevron,  three  bars-gemels,  THEOCKMOETON.  [Sir  Thomas 
Tresham  married  Muriel,  dau.  of  Sir  E.  Throckmorton.] 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  arms — as  to  the  figures  or  dates  I 
have  little  or  nothing  to  say  by  way  of  explanation,  except  that 
1593  is  probably  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  building, 
and  1595  that  of  the  completion.  1580  was  the  date  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham's  conversion  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith.  Between  the 
two  sets  of  figures  on  two  of  the  sides,  the  difference  in  each  case 
is  15,  which  is  a  multiple  of  3 ;  but  this  does  not  hold  good  with 
the  set  of  figures  on  the  third  side. 

(8)  It  was  to  this  Lord  Monteagle,  that  the  famous  letter  was  written,  which  is  said  to 
have  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 


Esthetics. — A  Paper  read  at  tlie  united  Meeting  of  the  Arcliitectural 
Societies  of  Northampton,  Leicestershire,  and  Bedfordshire,  held 
at  Kettering,  June  the  4th  and  5th,  1867.  By  the  Eev.  Geo. 
Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

The  Paper  I  am  to  read  to  you  is  on  Esthetics,  a  subject  the  very 
mention  of  which  is  enough  to  elicit  from  some  people  exclamations 
of  moonsliine,  frippery,  humbug,  Popery,  or,  worse  than  all,  Pusey- 
ism  !  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  Popery,  humbug,  frippery, 
and  moonshine,  all  in  one. 

Yet  the  despised  and  maligned  aesthetics  have  won  a  great  vic- 
tory of  late  in  the  Church,  and  even  beyond  the  Church.  They 
have  conquered  provinces,  and  occupied  strongholds  in  the  territories 
of  many  bodies  wliicli  have  boasted  that  they  are  cast  in  anti- 
jesthetic  moulds,  and  which  have  been  held  together  hitherto  by 
an  anti-sesthetic  pressure.  Indeed,  the  evidence  of  their  victory  is 
only  too  complete;  it  has  already  brought  about  the  inevitable 
reaction ;  but  the  consolation  remains  that  the  degree  of  obloquy 
which  they  encounter  is  just  the  measure  of  their  palpable  success. 

Architectural  Societies  have  had  their  full  share  in  the  battle 
and  in  the  victory.  They  have  entered  the  lists  under  different 
names,  but  they  have  contended  together  for  one  great  principle : — 
That  in  all  that  concerns  the  outward  presentment  of  the  Church, 
beauty  is  to  be  cultivated  as  well  as  use,  or,  perhaps,  I  may  say, 
because  of  its  use.  An  Arcliitectural  Society  is  an  embodiment  of 
sestheticism,  just  as  a  Puritan  faction  is  an  embodunent  of  anti- 
aestheticism.  I  may  safely  affirm,  however,  that  Arcliitectural 
Societies  have  not  fostered  that  ultra  movement,  against  which  the 
present  reaction,  so  far  as  it  is  just,  is  directed.  They  have  been 
msely  conservative  in  their  action.  If  at  any  time  some  design, 
pre-supposing  extreme  ritual  or  questionable  symbolism,  had  been 
proposed  to  this  Society,  we  should  have  said,  "We  will  criticise 
your  design  on  antiquarian  or  artistic  principles,  but  we  cannot 
commit  ourselves  to  its  practical  recommendation." 

Por  the  very  reason  that  my  subject  is  so  identical  w^th  the 
objects  of  an  Architectural  Society,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  both  you  and  I  should  remember,  that  no  such  society  can  be 
in  any  degree  responsible  for  what  I  may  advance.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  more  reason  why  the  subject  should  be 
discussed  on  broad  grounds,  and  why,  as  a  strictly  practical  matter, 
we  should  help  one  another  to  form  just  views,  not  only  of  the 
artistic,  but  also  of  the  ethical,  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and  even  of  the 
theological  aspect  of  aesthetics. 

The  province  of  aesthetics  (or  of  taste,  for  the  terms  are 
nearly  spionjonous),  is,  I  suppose,  conterminous  with  all  the  objects 
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of  all  our  senses.  Siglit,  hearing,  touch,  smell,  taste,  are  all  appre- 
ciative faculties,  and,  when  educated,  are  arbiters  of  taste — a  term 
adopted  from  one  sense  to  express  the  appreciative  functions  of  all. 
But  at  present  we  mil  limit  our  view  to  one  province  of  taste — to 
its  exercise,  that  is,  with  respect  to  the  external  forms  and  aspects 
of  religion. 

Esthetics,  in  this  sense,  have  a  A^ast  deal  to  do,  not  only  with 
ecclesiology  in  all  its  branches,  but  with  something  more  than  eccle- 
siology,  even  with  the  outward  presentment  of  doctrine  in  the  most 
dogmatic  confessions,  and  the  outjDOurings  of  devotion  in  the  mdst 
solemn  litanies.  Let  us  suppose  an  act  of  devotion,  or  of  faith, 
framed  by  two  persons  of  equal  learning,  piety  and  orthodoxy,  one 
of  whom  had  formed  his  taste  (not  his  doctrine,  but  liis  taste),  on 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  on  modern  popular  forms  of  family 
prayer,  and  the  other  on  the  Te  Deum,  the  Litany,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed,  would  not  aesthetics  influence  the  whole  result?  The  doc- 
trines might  be  the  same,  but  they  would  wear  such  different 
dresses,  and  be  embodied  in  such  dissimilar  symbols,  that  the  inner 
sameness  would  hardly  appear  through  the  outer  and  more  obtru- 
sive differences. 

Something  of  this  kind  is  pressed  on  our  notice  by  each  occa- 
sional prayer  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  Queen  in  Council.  I 
am  sure  that  we  of  the  clergy,  at  all  events,  must  feel  the  difference 
between  the  "broadside"  and  the  service  into  which  it  is  dis- 
charged, as  we  seek  in  vain  for  that  rhythmical  melody,  that 
nmnerous  prose,  to  wliich  our  organs,  both  of  voice  and  hearing, 
have  become  attuned  by  the  Liturgy ;  and  we  are  induced  to  Avish 
heartily  that  expectant  chaplains  at  Lambeth  had  to  pass  a  compe- 
titive examination  in  liturgical  forms  and  language. 

We  may,  perhaps,  render  some  psychological  account  of  tliis 
and  some  like  phenomena. 

^stheticism  and  Puritanism  correspond  pretty  closely  with 
objectivity  and  subjectivity. 

Objectivity  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ecclesiastical  mind 
when  our  liturgy  and  other  Church  forms  were  arranged.  Sub- 
jectivity worked  itself  to  the  surface  with  the  Puritans.  The  mind 
in  which  objectivity  is  in  excess  naturally  turns  from  impulse  and 
emotion  to  facts  and  doctrines,  to  an  external  law,  and  a  defined 
ritual.  The  mind  in  which  subjectivity  is  in  excess  as  naturally 
postpones  creeds  and  ceremonies  to  the  expression  of  feelings  and 
impulses.  So  the  one  comes  to  be  dogmatic,  positive,  perhaps  fas- 
tidious, certainly  most  serious,  in  all  outward  forms  and  expressions : 
in  other  words,  it  is  intensely,  perhaps  extravagantly,  aesthetic. 
The  other  is  comparatively  informal,  inexact  in  the  presentment  of 
dogma,  careless  of  ritual,  suspicious  of  s^mibols,  and  unmlling  to 
admit  that  forms  are  compatible  with  earnestness ;  nay,  so  suspi- 
cious is  it  of  anything  external  and  visible  that  it  hates  even  rubrics, 
its  hete  noire,  most  unequivocally,  when  they  are  printed  in  red. 
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Of  course  tlie  highest  mind  is  justly  balanced  between  the  two ; 
but  as  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  highest  Avill  also  be  the  average 
mind,  and  as  we  have  to  deal  iDractically  "with  something  far  short 
of  this,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  each  characteristic  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  ask  whither  it  is  tending,  if  it  is  in  excess ;  and  I  think  we 
shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  subjectivity  tends  to  centre  all 
devotion  in  self,  while  objectivity,  in  going  out  of  self,  may  some- 
times interpose  unhealthy  mediums  (not  to  use  the  theological  term 
"  mediators"),  betAveen  self  and  the  Almighty. 

We  may  see  enough  exemplifications  and  to  spare  of  these  ten- 
dencies without  passing  out  of  the  pale  of  our  ovm  Church.  For 
instance  :  a  minister  of  the  subjective  school  will  read  the  Common 
Prayer  like  other  people,  but  assume  a  totally  different  tone  and 
manner  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  in  the  pulpit :  a  tone  and 
manner  which  say,  as  clearly  as  tone  and  manner  can  say,  "  Now 
we  are  come  to  a  very  difi'erent  part  of  the  service ;"  as,  indeed,  it 
generally  proves,  in  more  senses  than  one,  even  the  Lord's  Prayer 
from  the  pulpit  sounding  very  difterent  from  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  desk.  The  people  are  called  upon  to  feel,  what  the 
preacher  evidently  feels  already,  that  what  reflects  his  individual 
thoughts  and  impressions  is  of  a  far  higher  order  than  what  is  given 
to  him  to  say  or  to  do  by  an  external  authority.  In  other  words, 
they  are  invited  to  sympathise  vdih  him  in  his  subjectivity.  The 
ecclesiological  way  of  expressing  the  same  thing  is  to  put  the  pulpit 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  turn  all  the  pews  towards  it, 
which  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  placing  the  congrega- 
tion with  their  backs  to  the  altar. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  I  cannot  describe  so  vividly,  for  I 
have  not  seen  it,  having  studiously  avoided  the  opportunity ;  but 
if  we  listen  to  the  accounts  either  of  the  friends  or  of  the  enemies 
of  the  extreme  resthetic  school,  we  must  believe  that  services  are  so 
overlaid  with  ritual  (or  rather,  what  would  be  ritual  if  it  were 
ordered),  and  the  attention  of  the  congregation  is  so  directed  towards 
it,  that  it  becomes  an  appeal  for  sympathy  mth  the  objectivity  of 
the  minister. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  form,  if  I  have  rightly  associated 
objectivity  with  aestheticism,  and  Puritanism  with  subjectivity,  we 
shall  find  on  the  one  side  the  logic  of  authority,  on  the  other  the 
logic  of  passion ;  on  the  one  side  the  law  of  subjection,  on  the  other 
the  law  of  idiosyncracies ;  on  the  one  side  the  rule  of  order,  on  the 
other  that  of  conscious  edification ;  on  the  one  side  stations,  pro- 
cessions, litanies ;  on  the  other  class  and  experience  meetings,  and 
frenzied  revivals. 

Or  to  go  to  personal  development,  on  the  one  side  Walter  Scott, 
on  the  other  Lord  BjTon ;  on  the  one  side  John  Wesley,  Edward 
Irving,  Hooker,  Ken,  Wilson,  Laud,  Athanasius,  Cyprian ;  on  the 
other  Charles  Wesley,  Toplady,  Cowper.  Sometimes  we  find  a 
strange    inconsistency  between   the   same    person's  tendencies   at 
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ditteront  times, — as  in  Augustine,  who  is  certainly  an  instance  of 
subjectivity  in  liis  confessions  ; — and  sometimes  between  a  man  and 
liis  surroundings.  Thus  Milton,  in  spite  of  his  Puritan  principles 
and  fellows,  must  have  had  an  immense  objective  faculty.  Witness, 
among  others,  this  often-quoted  passage  : — 

' '  Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowered  roof. 
With  antique  pillars,  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  diglit 
Casting  a  dim,  religious  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full -voiced  choir  beloAv, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

Or.  again,  liis  wonderful  description  of  a  fugue  : — 
"  His  volant  touch. 
Instinct  through  all  proportioTis,  low  and  high, 
Fled  and  pursued  transvei-se  the  resonant  fugue." 

I  do  not  know  how  far  I  may  have  seemed  at  present  to  speak 
as  an  advocate  of  either  side.  Perhaps  it  vnll  be  most  honest  to 
confess  at  once  that  my  spnpathies  are  with  the  ix?sthetic  and 
objective  mind  to  this  extent : — That  I  would  certainly  wish  for,  and 
aim  at,  as  far  as  the  order  of  our  Church  admits,  not  a  barely  decent, 
but  a  somewhat  ornate  and  expressive  service  and  ritual,  including, 
of  course,  a  considerable  amount  of  beauty  and  cost  in  our  churches 
and  their  furniture.  At  the  same  time  I  tliink  I  have  sufficient  in 
common  with  both  classes,  to  ofter  my  analysis  of  their  tendencies 
as  an  Eirenicon.  Given,  the  two  classes  of  minds,  and  the  opposite 
kinds  of  discipline  and  education  which  they  will  probably  undergo, 
who  can  wonder  at  the  ditterence  of  the  results  1  And  who  is 
thoroughly  consistent  tlu'oughout,  so  as  to  allow  no  indulgence  to 
others '?  ^\mong  our  own  friends  are  we  not  sometimes  mutually 
surprised  at  some  little  breach  of  ritual  order,  and  even  of  reverence, 
though  oiu'  sympathies  usually  harmonize  ?  And  do  we  not  some- 
times see  startling  proofs  of  the  progress  of  our  principles  in  men 
who  would  never  have  ventured  to  go  so  far  in  aesthetics  but  for 
their  reputation  as  anti-a?stheticists  ?  ^Many  a  man  must  chuckle 
internally  who  has  brought  his  church  and  its  services  to  a  veiy 
fiiir  degree  of  order  and  beauty,  under  the  cover  of  a  protest  against 
ritual.  But  one  man  may  steal  a  horse  while  another  may  not  look 
over  the  hedge ;  and  I  confess  I  often  attempt  a  timid  hang-dog 
kind  of  glance  over  the  hedge  and  see  my  neighbour  riding  jauntily 
along  on  tlie  horse  that  he  has — appropriated.  I  should  some- 
times say,  if  I  dared,  "  Bravo,  mj-  friend.  My  horse  carries  you 
bravely,  and  you  sit  hun  excellent  well ;  but  methinks  you  need 
not  bespatter  me  with  mud  as  you  leave  me  to  plod  along  in  the 
dust  and  dkt." 
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I  suppose  the  answer  to  tliis  will  be,  if  ever  I  find  courage  to 
say  it,  "  Yes,  but  when  I  do  all  this  I  mean  notliing ;  when  you 
do  it  you  mean  something."  True,  I  do  mean  something,  but  I 
think  it  only  makes  the  unfairness  still  greater  that  you  are  to  tell 
me  what  I  mean,  and  that  you  will  not  listen  to  me  when  I  assure 
you  that  you  entirely  misinterpret  me.  This,  however,  opens  another 
very  serious  question — that  of  symbolism,  as  connected  with  beauty 
and  ritual.  I  only  mention  this  to  show  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
it,  and  would  not  shrink  from  discussing  it,  except  for  want  of  time. 

And  now  T  come  to  what  seems  to  me  the  real  basis  of  the 
aesthetic  theory  and  practice  of  Divine  worship.  When  I  spoke 
awhile  ago  of  the  theological  aspect  of  (Esthetics,  I  seemed,  perhaps, 
to  use  a  somewhat  over-strained  expression ;  but  in  truth,  the  very 
foundation  of  my  whole  argument  is  found  in  the  ansvv^er  to  a  theo- 
logical question — one  very  strictly  theological — one  relating  to  the 
very  mind  of  God  himself :  Is  beauty  a  mere  creature  of  man's 
whim  and  fancy,  or  has  it  a  prototype  in  the  mind  and  essence  and 
mil  of  God  ?  There  must  needs  be  something  mthin  us  tcf  which 
God  appeals  in  every  revelation  to  us  of  what  He  is.  When  He 
speaks  of  His  moral  attributes,  and  of  their  outgoings  towards  His 
rational  responsible  creatures,  He  appeals  to  our  conscience  —  to 
our  moral  sense.  Is  there  nothing  in  Him  or  in  His  works  which 
appeals  in  like  manner  to  our  taste — to  our  sense  of  beauty  ]  Truth 
is  eternally  true  and  lovely,  because  God  is  the  God  of  truth.  Is 
not  beauty  eternally  beautiful  and  lovely,  because  it  is  an  emanation 
from  God  himself?  Is  it  not  an  appeal  from  Him  to  a  subtle 
faculty  which  he  has  given  to  us?  and  is  the  right  use  of  that 
faculty  no  part  of  the  homage  which  He  requires  of  us,  or  at  the 
verj^  least  pennits  and  encourages  us  to  render  1  Is  not  such 
beauty,  in  its  measure  at  least,  more  fitting  in  our  service  to  Him 
than  deformity,  because  to  Him,  and  therefore  to  us,  beauty  has  an 
essential  loveliness  ]  Harmony,  congruity,  loveliness  of  form  and 
colour,  exquisite  elaboration — are  these  anything  to  Him,  as  well  as 
to  us  ?  and  has  He  not  made  them  something  to  us  because  they 
were  first  something  in  liim  ?  "  He  that  made  the  eye  shall  He 
not  see?  He  that  made  the  ear  shall  He  not  hear?"  Have  these 
words  any  sense  to  us,  unless  He  sees  and  hears  what  we  see  and 
hear?  Is  there  no  protoplasm  of  loveHness  in  the  Almighty's 
workshop ;  and  has  it  no  relation  with  forms  that  we  can  admire ; 
and  have  we  no  faculty  to  appreciate  the  art  as  well  as  to  admire 
the  result  ?  That  two  and  two  are  four  is,  I  suppose,  a  fact  as 
much  to  the  Almighty  as  to  us.  Must  we  stop  there  ?  Are  dis- 
cords and  hai-monies  alike  to  Him  ?  When  He  "  Sets  His  bow  in 
the  cloud,"  does  the  admiration  of  those  who  see  it*  there  in  its 
beauty,  respond  to  no  intentions,  no  appreciation  of  His  ?  "Behold 
the  lilies  of  the  field'  how  they  grow  :  " — Did  our  Saviour  use  a  mere 
economy  of  illustration,  adapted  to  the  blind  admiration  of  His 
hearers ;  or  did  He  really  speak  of  what  was  beautiful  from  the 
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hands  of  God,  that  it  might  be  beautiful  to  the  eyes  of  man'?  "  In 
the  image  of  God  made  He  man."  Is  there  no  note  of  objective 
beauty  in  man  himself,  none  of  a  subjective  faculty  to  appreciate 
beauty  in  all  around  him  1  When  "  God  saw  everything  that  He 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good,"  and  when  man  and  angels 
too  saw  it,  and  echoed  His  praise,  was  beauty  a  tiling  altogether 
apart  from  what  he  commended  and  they  admired]  Was  there 
nothing  sesthetic  in  the  note  when  "  the  stars  of  heaven  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  V 

It  will  be  said  that  all  this  is  figurative  language.  Of  course  it 
is,  at  least  in  part.  It  would  be  as  mere  anthropomorphism  to  say 
of  God  directly  and  Hterally  that  He  has  a  man's  tastes,  as  it  would 
be  to  say  that  He  has  a  man's  hands.  But  we  do  speak  of  His 
hands  to  denote  His  power ;  we  do  call  His  beautiful  creatures  His 
handiwork.  And  I  say  we  may,  and  should  speak  of  His  beauty, 
and  the  beauty  of  His  works,  as  denoting  an  attribute  in  Him  to 
which  our  faculties,  appreciative  and  discrhninative  of  beauty, 
answer.  And  He  himself  uses  beauty  and  its  subject  terms  in  His 
revelation  to  man  in  the  lil^e  sense.  It  is  He  who  has  taught  us 
the  figure  that  we  adopt.  "  The  beauty  of  holiness  ;"  "  How  beau- 
tiful are  the  feet ;"  "  Her  daughters  like  the  polished  corners  of  the 
temple ;"  and  thousands  of  like  expressions.  Does  it  not  glorify 
beauty  to  have  its  names  thus  adopted  into  God's  vocabulary  1  To 
be  used,  and  to  have  its  correlatives  thus  used  to  figure  forth  hoH- 
ness  and  its  correlatives  1  The  tiling  must  needs  be  at  the  least  a 
good  thing,  a  good  thing  in  God's  sight,  if  its  name  can  be  and 
always  is  borrowed  to  express  the  best  things  of  all ;  it  must  needs 
have  God's  "  image  and  superscription,"  to  command  so  Divine  a 
currency. 

How  God  exacted  cost  and  elaboration  and  beauty  in  His 
temple  and  its  services  it  would  be  vain  to  add  ;  both  because  it  is 
so  very  clear,  and  also  because  its  weight  in  the  argument  is  at  once 
denied  by  the  Puritan.  It  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  strongest  and 
strangest  instances  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  all  apt  (for  I  suppose 
we  are  all  aj)t  to  do  the  same  in  one  direction  or  another) — how  we 
are  all  apt  to  take  God's  own  word  not  according  to  what  it  says, 
but  according  to  what  we  think  it  ought  to  say. 

But,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  demanding  beauty 
and  obtaining  it,  in  His  service,  God  did,  as  it  were,  crystallize  the 
figurative  language  into  permanent  forms  ;  these  also  shado"v\T.ng 
forth  and  figuring  holiness  and  other  spiritual  attributes.  "  Zion, 
the  perfection  of  beauty."  The  words  come  to  have  a  double  force 
as  describing  Zion  literally,  and  as  glorifying  the  holiness  of  which 
Zion  is  th^  house.  When  God  made  Zion  beautifid,  I  admit  that 
He  did  not  exact  splendour  of  worship  everywhere,  under  all 
circumstances  ;  what  He  exacted  was  devotion,  purity,  truth.  But 
do  not  we  aim  at  devotion,  purity,  truth  1  and  shall  we  be  farther 
from  this  reality  by  symbolising  our  efforts  to  attain  them  by  the 
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very  same  means  by  whicli  God  symbolised  His  demand  of  them  1 
I  may  worship  in  a  barn,  although  God  commanded  the  glorious 
temple  and  its  worship  ;  but  must  I  worship  in  a  barn  because  some 
people  cannot  feel  the  analogy,  consecrated  by  God's  language  and 
acts,  between  beauty  and  holiness  1  Surely  prima  facie  truth  is 
with  what  God  once  positively  commanded,  what  He  has  never  put 
any  slight  upon,  and  what  at  least  many  good  men  have  believed 
well  pleasing  to  Him  and  profitable  to  us. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  theology  of  aesthetics,  which  I 
dare  hardly  touch  for  its  sacredness,  and  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to 
leave  it  unindicated.  Does  not  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  involve  the  Avhole  question  1  Did  He  not,  in  taking  our 
nature,  take  our  reasonable  soul  ?  and  in  doing  this,  did  He  not  take 
it  with  its  objectivity  as  well  as  with  its  subjectivity]  Are  all  our 
faculties,  except  taste,  sanctified  by  this,  and  is  taste  not  sanctified'? 
Are  we  to  make  offerings  in  Him  of  all  else,  of  all  our  faculties  and 
affections,  and  not  of  this?  If  I  were  speaking  from  the  pulpit 
instead  of  on  a  platforin  (and  I  do  not  see  why  the  subject  should 
be  excluded  from  the  pulpit),  I  should  choose  the  Incarnation,  as 
containing  the  answer  to  the  whole  question,  though  at  present  I 
leave  this  as  a  suggestion  to  be  worked  out  with  all  reverence. 

The  last  question  in  the  theology  of  aesthetics  that  I  shall  touch 
is  this  :  How  far  does  God  exact  or  accept  an  offering  of  these 
faculties  and  of  their  development  ]  For  the  Creator  to  check  the 
exercise  of  taste  entirely  in  a  world  of  beauty  would  be  a  practical 
contradiction ;  it  would  be  to  scatter  lilies  in  the  field  for  nothing, 
or  for  worse  than  nothing,  as  snares  and  temptations.  These  things 
are  given  us  to  enjoy ;  but  are  we  justified  in  accepting  and 
multiplying  the  pleasures  of  sense  till  we  have  at  least  brought  the 
first  fruit  to  God  1  Shall  our  houses  be  "  ceiled  with  cedar  and 
painted  with  vermilion,  and  the  house  of  God  lie  waste  T  It  is, 
you  see,  in  part,  a  question  of  proportions.  If  we  were  forced 
backward  two  centuries  in  the  appliances  of  comfort,  and  in  the 
indulgence  of  artistic  tastes  and  habits,  we  might  be  justified  in 
falling  back  in  ritual,  and  in  church  arrangement  and  decoration 
also.  But,  do  our  churches  keep  pace  with  our  houses  1  Go  into 
the  most  modest  dramng-room,  and  compare  the  graces  and  comforts 
which  its  mistress  enjoys  herself,  and  offers  to  her  guests,  with  the 
provision  for  the  very  same  persons  in  the  house  of  God.  In  the 
one  all  suggests  comfort,  self-respect,  regard  for  the  refinements  of 
society  ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  temple  dedicated  to  society,  with  all  the 
appropriate  appliances  of  its  worship.  In  the  other  grace  is 
avoided, — not  merely  slighted,  but  avoided, — and  even  comfort, 
which  we  indulge  everj^vhere  else  so  assiduously,  is  made  to  do 
penance.  The  pews  are  exceedingly  like  the  penitential  cells  of  old, 
called  *'  Little-ease,"  in  which  straight  backs  had  to  suffer  still 
straighter  durance.  Here  and  there  is  a  larger,  higher,  and  squarer 
box,  reminding  one  of  the  dock  in  a  criminal  court,  over  the  panels 
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of  wliicli  old  criminals  scowl  defiance,  wliicli  the  "juvenile  offender" 
tries  in  vain  to  peer  over  at  the  wonderful  array  of  which  he  is  the 
half-unconscious  centre.  Iron  spikes  on  the  top  of  a  "squire's  pew" 
would  make  the  likeness  complete  ;  only  they  would  be  jDut  there 
to  keep  people  from  getting  in,  instead  of  to  keep  them  from 
getting  out.  To  keep  people  from  getting  in  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
the  first  great  effort  of  the  pew  system  in  all  its  developments. 
When  they  are  in,  the  next  great  effort  comes,  to  prevent  their 
worshi]3  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Kneehng  is  painful,  sitting  difficult,  only  standing  is  tolerably 
unconstrained  ;  and  even  this  not  quite  so,  for  the  sides  of  the  pew 
just  interfere  mth  the  liberty  of  the  forearm.  "We  have,  however, 
a  nearly  perfect  adaptation  to  the  worsliip  of  avowed  Puritan  sects, 
who  do  not  kneel  at  all,  and  who  stand  to  pray. 

Am  I  then  ready  to  take,  even  as  jDart  of  my  argument,  so  low 
a  ground  as  that  of  comfort  1  Yes,  and  especially  the  comfort  that 
is  given  or  denied  to  the  poorer  worshi]3j)ers.  So  long  as  the  Church 
sanctions  by  its  use  (by  its  laws  or  principles  it  does  not  sanction) 
graduated  inconveniences,  like  the  first,  second,  and  tliird  class 
carriages  on  our  railways,  all  pretence  to  "  worship  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness"  must  be  a  failure  and  a  sham.  Let  all  the 
kneelings  be  equally  comfortable,  and  all  as  comfortable  as  they 
can  be  without  making  comfort  an  obtrusive  object : — good  taste 
and  right  feeling  repel  this  from  the  house  of  God — but  common 
sense  and  the  exigencies  of  the  position  claim  comfort,  equal 
comfort,  real  comfort,  for  every  worshipper.  Until  the  Almighty 
makes  our  minds  indeiDendent  of  our  bodies,  we  shall  never  give 
Him  the  best  worsliip  we  might,  if  we  are  forced  into  constrained 
positions  ;  and  until  He  makes  the  legs  of  the  poor  shorter  than  the 
iegs  of  the  rich,  their  bones  more  subtle,  and  their  minds  more 
ready  to  be  abstracted  from  surrounding  circumstances,  they  cannot 
require  smaller  or  more  inconvenient  kneeling  places  in  that  house 
where  it  is  certainly  true,  whatever  we  do  or  say  to  the  contrary, 
that  "rich  and  poor  meet  together,  and  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of 
them  aU." 

The  first  and  very  important  step  gained,  we  shall  not  be  long, 
I  think,  in  recognising  that  worship,  and  not  edification,  is  the 
chief  (not  the  only  but  the  chief)  end  and  aim  of  churches  and 
church  services ;  and  then  aesthetics  must  have  their  share  in  the 
service.  Eeligious  instruction  we  may  be  disi:>osed  to  buy  cheap, 
but  religious  worship  we  dare  not  ofter  cheap.  "Neither  will  I 
sacrifice  imto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me 
nothing."  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  when  our  Lord  saw  the  rich 
casting  much  into  the  treasury,  and  the  widow  her  mite,  it  was  into 
the  fund  for  maintaining  the  temple  and  its  services  with  due 
splendour  that  they  cast  ?  And  we  shall  again  have  the  great  gifts 
of  the  rich,  the  greater  gifts  of  the  poor,  for  the  same  purpose  when 
we  have  learned  to  ivorsliip. 
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How  far  we  might  go  in  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  service 
and  ritual  it  Avould  be  vain  now  to  inquire.  AVe  are  driven  to 
defend  the  very  outposts  of  our  position,  and  must  plead  meekly 
for  liberty  to  emerge  from  utter  baldness  and  deformity.  I  will 
not  conceal  my  o^vn  conviction  tliat  as  an  abstract  question  we 
could  hardly  go  too  far.  But,  in  fact,  there  never  has  been,  and 
there  never  can  be,  a  case  where  a  Church,  or  a  congregation,  or  an 
individual  even,  is  so  dissociated  from  all  others,  so  absolved  from 
the  law  of  circumstances,  as  to  be  perfectly  at  liberty  in  this  matter. 
Least  of  all  is  this  the  case  with  us  now.  God  claims  sacrifice,  but 
He  says  also,  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice."  He  claims  a 
gift,  but  He  abhors  the  hypocritical  cry,  "It  is  corban  !"  Here, 
then,  comes  in  tlie  question  of  the  morals  of  aesthetics ;  and  here  I 
hope  you  will  admit,  as  a  general  rule — That  in  so  far  as  their 
exercise  is  an  ofi'ering  to  God  it  ought  to  be  large  and  ungrudging ; 
in  so  far  as  their  indulgence  is  a  luxury  to  ourselves,  it  ought  to  be 
suspected  and  kept  under  restraint : — That  where  charity  (I  mean 
a  loving  respect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others),  interferes, 
the  plea  ought  to  be  admitted  with  great  indulgence ; — That  obe- 
dience is  at  least  equally  binding  with  charity ; — That  when  the 
Church  speaks  she  must  be  obeyed,  and  that  of  a  willing  mind ; — 
That  her  vn\l  must  be  gathered,  as  we  gather  the  mil  of  any  other 
authority  we  love  and  respect,  not  only  from  direct  positive  enact- 
ments, but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  her  utterances  and  of  her  silence ; 
from  the  manifestations  of  her  inner  life,  as  well  as  from  her  utter 
expressions ; — That  the  church  which  claims  this  obedience  is  a 
living  body,  which  is  always  speaking,  and  not  once  only  a  long 
while  ago,  and  under  certain  definite  circumstances.  All  these 
rules  will  unquestionably  tend  to  the  limitation  of  aesthetic  de- 
velopment in  particular  cases.  But  I  am  bold  to  say  that  we 
have  not  yet  practically,  as  a  whole,  come  nearly  to  the  perfection 
wliich  our  Church  permits,  and  even  enjoins,  in  her  prefaces,  and 
rubrics,  and  canons,  and  homilies ;  though  some  individuals  have 
gone  much  beyond,  or  rather  beside  what  they  allow.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  lias  stood  most  in  the  way  of  a  more  graceful 
and  expressive  worship  in  the  present  day,  the  extreme  ritualism 
wliich  has  frightened  moderate  men  back  into  Puritanism,  or  the 
extreme  Puritanism  which  has  held  them  down  by  its  dead  weight. 
At  present  I  confess  myself  most  afraid  of  extreme  ritualism.  I  do 
not  mean  afraid  of  its  getting  any  hold  in  the  Church — in  that 
sense  I  am  most  afraid  of  Puritanism — but  afraid  of  the  advantage 
which  it  gives  in  argument  and  in  feeling  to  the  Puritan  side.  At 
all  events,  I  know  which  has  the  greatest  effect  on  me  personally. 
The  only  argument  of  the  Puritans  that  has  with  me  the  smallest 
force  whatever — (and  I  do  not  say  I  admit  that) — is  the  argument 
\\dth  which  the  unwarranted  extremes  of  ultra-ritualists  supply  him. 

I  charge  the  leaders,  then,  in  that  movement  as  the  greatest 
hinderer.?  of  a  beautiful,  grave,  solemn,  ordered,  expressive,  ritual 
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and  service.  And  I  must  repudiate  the  sophistry  which  would  cast 
the  blame  on  the  Church  herself,  by  the  strange  figment  that  what- 
ever she  does  not  forbid  totidem  verhis,  she  sanctions.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  special  law,  as  separate  from  the  law  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder,"  against  a  man's  throwing  the  contents  of  his  powder  flask 
into  the  fire,  around  which  his  wife  and  children  are  standing :  and 
T  don't  think  this  would  be  any  greater  breach  of  the  law  which 
forbids  murder,  than  the  conduct  of  the  ultra-ritualist  is  against  the 
law  of  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  in  the  Church.  In  country 
parishes,  where  each  person  has  not  only  an  equal  right  in  his 
church  and  its  services,  but  where  he  cannot  escape  from  them  by 
any  license  of  that  voluntary  system  which  has  obtained  in  to^vns, 
it  is  especially  cruel :  and  even  in  to^vns  it  might  occur  to  ask, 
"VYliether  the  disturbance,  the  fears,  the  heartburnings,  the  cavillings, 
the  evil  passions,  the  hard  words  and  retorts,  which  it  certainly 
occasions,  from  John-o'-Groat's  house  to  the  Land's-end,  do  not 
counterbalance  the  good,  even  admitting  it  to  be  great,  which 
is  produced  mtliin  a  very  limited  circle"?  Surely  a  positive  law, 
not  a  permissive  silence,  would  be  needed  to  justify  any  attempt  to 
press  our  ovm.  ?esthetical  views,  mth  such  consequences  as  every- 
where follow  the  newly  introduced  ritual  extravagances.  Foxes 
and  firebrands  may  be  all  very  well  in  the  fields  of  the  Philistines, 
but  they  have  clearly  no  business  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Church. 

However  much  it  may  involve  self-restraint,  a  renewed  ritual 
must  needs  be  limited  to  what  may  be  done  in  a  wider,  more  liberal, 
more  devout,  more  comely,  more  expressive  obedience  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  our  own  Church.  And  I  think  I  may  claim  the  authority 
of  consistency  and  experience  in  saying  tliis ;  for  with  a  longing,  if 
it  might  have  been,  for  a  more  splendid  and  symbolic  ritual,  I  have 
ever  felt  and  expressed  thanks  for  what  we  have,  mth  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  orders  of  the  Church,  rather  than  regret  for  what 
we  have  not;  and  been  confident,  and  expressed  confidence,  that 
there  was  so  much  lost  ground  to  be  made  up  within  the  rules  of 
the  strictest  obedience,  that  we  need  not,  even  on  aesthetic  grounds, 
setting  aside  all  order  and  charity,  attempt  to  break  the  boundary 
prescribed  to  us.  Whither  to  point  for  an  instance  of  a  church 
and  services  exactly  as  they  might  be,  I  know  not.  In  the  first 
place,  we  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  certainly  not  as  a 
body  appreciative  of  order  and  ritual,  or  trained  to  their  observance. 
Then  the  people  are  sadly  cold  and  unresponsive  in  voice  and 
manner,  whatever  they  may  be  in  heart.  There  is,  too,  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning  how  far  we  may  carry  them  with  us :  the  very 
things  which  we  do  to  interest  and  engage  them  often  turning  to 
offence ;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  may  find  that  something  we 
had  longed  for  most  earnestly,  but  deferred  in  deference  to  the 
supposed  Avishes  of  others,  would  have  been  cheerfully  conceded. 
Then,  in  the  more  material  view  of  the  matter,  there  is  unques- 
tionably a  double  difficulty,  the  diificulty  of  cost,  and  the  difficulty 
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of  a  really  judicious  application  of  the  means  we  can  command. 
And  tliis  difficulty  is  often  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  work  has 
been  taken  out  of  our  hands.  How  often  does  a  great  obstacle 
arise  from  the  fact  that  what  we  would  see  altered  has  been  lately 
done,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  at  a  great  cost.  I  was  once 
curate  in  a  new  round  church  (and  if  a  church  was  a  mere  audi- 
torium, it  would  be  the  best  church  I  know),  which  was  so  arranged 
that  some  eight  hundred  people  could  sit  within  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  pulpit,  while  scarcely  a  dozen  or  two  could  see  the  altar,  or 
the  httle  recess  wliich  served  as  a  chancel.  "Wlio  could  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  cut  up  enormous  quantities  of  costly  oak  panelling,  and 
to  knock  do'svn  an  acre  of  sky  blue  and  *^old,  merely  to  convert  a 
circus,  with  its  galleries,  into  a  church  1  I  have  seen  a  church  in 
which  a  large  sum  was  most  liberally,  and  with  the  best  intentions, 
laid  out  on  a  system  of  pews  which  left  the  nave  mthout  a  central 
passage,  and  which  turned  the  backs  of  all  the  seats  in  the  chancel 
to  the  altar.  It  would  be  foolish  to  expect,  and  even  wrong  to  ask 
help  in  undoing  all  this,  except  from  those  who  have,  freely 
embraced  the  principles  on  Avhich  a  change  should  be  attempted. 
You  will  recollect  plenty  of  toAvn  churches  in  which  the  people  are 
arranged  as  if  they  had  all  entered  in  a  state  of  negative  electricity, 
and  were  turned  about  so  as  to  face  one  another,  by  a  positive  dis- 
charge from  the  pulpit.  Some  churches  have  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  same  effect  is  jDroduced  several  times  during  the  service 
by  the  sound  of  the  organ.  In  all  these  cases  the  intention  was 
excellent,  the  devotion  of  worldly  substance  liberal  and  hearty. 
Only  a  sense  of  fitness  was  wanting. 

If,  then,  we  require  the  excitement  of  difficulty  and  a  conflict 
to  spur  us  on  (and  I  suppose  the  natural  combativeness  of  man 
does  require  it),  we  shall  find  conflict  and  difficulty  here  to  our 
hearts'  content.  How  we  are  to  train  ourselves,  how  we  are  to  help 
to  train  others,  for  the  conflict  is  another  question,  and  might  lead 
to  other  divisions  of  my  paper  on  the  psychology  and  discipline  of 
aesthetics — but  I  sjDare  you.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  taste,  like  all 
other  faculties,  requires  cultivation,  and  yet  every  man  tliinks  his 
own  instinctive  taste  the  best,  indefectible  and  unquestionable. 

Perhaps  wdth  those  who  have  no  prominent  part  to  take  in  our 
services,  and  in  the  ordering  and  providing  of  churches  and  their 
furniture,  this  is  of  small  consequence ;  but  with  the  clergy  and 
their  assessors  the  churchwardens,  the  case  is  different.  They  are 
in  some  sort  caterers  for  others,  and  certainly  they  ought  to  inform 
their  own  tastes,  and  to  enlarge  their  own  knowledge  of  the  external 
appliances  of  divine  service  allowed  us  by  our  Church,  if  they 
would  fully  and  profitably  exercise  their  office.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  younger  clergy,  at  aU  events,  that  they  would  study 
ritual  and  rubrics,  that  they  may  at  least  become  acquainted  Avith 
the  tools  that  they  have  to  handle.  There  will  still,  of  course,  be 
a  difference  between  them, 

"  Non  cuir/'.<!  homhii  contingit  nrJire  Corintlnimy 
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But  all  might  then  be  working  together  toM^ard  the  same  end,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  same  orders,  though  with  different  powers 
and  various  success. 

If  there  is  any  institution  to  which  we  might  look  for  help,  it  is 
certainly  our  cathedi'als.  A  very  excellent  paper  was  read  two 
years  ago,  at  Xormch,  by  the  Dean  of  Ely,  on  the  uses  of  our 
cathedrals  and  chapters  (I  cannot  recall  its  exact  title),  in  which, 
directly  and  indirectly,  he  gave  many  useful  liints  on.  this  subject. 
The  part  which  might  be  taken  towards  the  advancement  of  church 
music  especially  Avas  fully  discussed;  and  much  parallel  matter 
might  be  adduced  with  respect  to  all  parts  of  our  service,  and  to 
all  the  visible  presentments  of  doctrine  by  the  Church.  Our  oaati 
cathedral  has  done  a  great  deal  in  this  direction.  The  Peterborough 
Choral  Association  has  prospered  greatly,  and  done  a  vast  deal  of 
good,  both  by  its  gatherings  in  the  cathedral  and  by  its  i^arochial 
festivals ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  who  have  both  watched 
and  controlled,  I  say  very  emphatically  con  f wiled,  the  results  in 
their  own  parishes  have  foimd  that  the  good  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  mere  imj)rovement  of  church  music.  Then  again  the 
free  opening  the  cathedral  to  the  public  must  do  good.  To  put  it 
at  the  lowest,  the  most  careless  people  cannot  go  to  any  exhibition 
of  things  wliicli  are  of  daily  use  to  them  without  their  taste  and 
knowledge  bemg  educated  and  increased.  The  sight  of  the  appli- 
ances of  a  noble  service  must  educate  the  minds  of  men  to  the  use 
and  beauty  of  a  noble  service. 

If  we  could  get  the  cathedral  chapters  everywhere,  as  a  body,  to 
feel  and  act  upon  this  principle,  an  immense  point  would  be  gained ; 
for  they  have  in  them  a  vast  element  of  order,  as  well  as  great 
powers  of  suggestive  action.  And  as  the  momentum  of  a  body 
equals  its  velocity  multiplied  into  its  weight,  though  these  huge 
bodies  might  move  slowly,  their  weight  would  give  them  enormous 
power.  But  we  all  know  that,  according  to  the  plea  made  for  them, 
again  and  again,  when  they  have  been  threatened  from  without,  the 
stalls  in  our  cathedrals  have  been  invariably  appropriated  as  the 
rewards  of  past  services  in  the  Church,  and  as  a  well-earned  honor- 
arium to  those  who  are  justly  ^\Jam  rude  donati."  Xow,  we  can  no 
more  put  young  heads  upon  old  shoulders,  than  we  can  put  old 
heads  upon  young  shoulders ;  and  -it  would  be  very  hard  to  exact 
more  work  of  those  whom  we  are  justly  honouring  for  the  self- 
devoted  labom^s  of  a  life.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  possible 
for  old  heads  and  old  shoulders  to  conciliate  the  help  and  utilize 
the  energies  of  young  heads  and  young  shoulders ;  and  in  this  way 
something  might  be  done  by  our  great  cathedral  establislunents 
wliicli  is  not  quite  done  yet  anywhere,  and  wliich,  in  some  cases,  is 
not  done  at  all. 

And  now  I  fear  that  you  are  heartily  tired  of  my  lucubrations ; 
but,  indeed,  if  you  knew  how  much  remains  behind,  with  however 
di^dded  a  voice  you  might  thank  me  for  what  I  have  said,  you  would 
thank  me  unammously  for  what  I  have  forborne  to  say. 
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llie  Destruction  of  Church  Ornaments  in  ^Lincolnshire  at  the 
Reforrnation. — A  Paper  read  before  the  Leicestershire  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Society,  at  a  Meeting  held  in  the 
ToA\ai  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester,  28th  January,  1867.  By 
Thomas  North,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Few  persons  acquainted,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  with  the  variety 
and  nature  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  an  English  parish"  church 
in  pre-Reformation  times,  and  with  the  many  fittings,  vessels,  and 
vestments  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  public  worship,  or 
the  occasional  Offices  of  the  Church,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacraments,  can  fail  to  be  surprised  that  so  few  of  those  articles  are 
now  in  existence  to  attest  their  former  abundance  and  general  use. 
This  surprise,  too,  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  every  parish 
church,  and  parish  priest,  then  possessed  all  those  absolutely  neces- 
sary ajDpliances  of  the  rich  ritual  and  complex  ceremonial  of  the 
English  Church  in  mediaeval  times.  The  difference  between  a  rich 
church  and  a  jDoor  one,  between  a  plain  parish  church  and  a  wealthy 
cathedral  or  abbey,  was  more  in  degree  than  in  kind.  The  one 
possessed,  perhaps,  one  article  of  each  kind  of  requisite  for  the  Altar 
or  the  Offices,  made,  sometimes,  of  comparatively  common  and 
inexpensive  material,  the  other  (proud  of  its  rich  plate  of  the  most 
costly  and  gorgeous  description,  elaborated  with  all  the  skill — then 
so  great — of  the  goldsmith,  and  encrusted  with  precious  stones), 
possessed  many  si^ecimens  of  each,  specially  appropriate  by  difference 
in  colour,  in  richness,  and  in  symbolism  of  decoration,  for  the 
various  festivals,  fasts,  and  seasons  of  the  church's  year,  —  each 
article  by  its  value  and  beauty  bearing  the  impress  of  the  wealth  of 
the  church  or  community  to  which  it  belonged,  or  of  the  charity, 
liberality,  or  affection,  of  some  who  worshipped  before  its  altar,  or 
died  clothed  in  the  habit  of  its  order.  And  so  as  to  vestments : 
whilst  the  rich  abbey  or  cathedral  church  possessed  vestments  which 
for  number,  for  beauty  and  splendour,  and  for  costliness  in  a  mere 
pecuniary,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  artistic  sense,  must  excite  our 
wonder  even  in  reading  a  bare  enumeration  of  them  in  the  Hsts  now 
extant,  and  the  possession  of  which  presented  an  aspect  of  the  times 
both  striking  and  significant,  so  every  ordinary  parish  church  pos- 
sessed, in  sufficient  number  fur  all  the  services,  the  same  kind  of 
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vestments,  thoiigli  sometimes  made  of  less  expensive  materials,  and 
decorated  with  less  costly  liberality  and  profusion.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  other  accessories  of  the  mediaeval  church,  such  as — to 
name  a  few  of  the  more  prominent — the  stone  high  altar,  the  holy 
rood,  with  its  accompanying  figures  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  John,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church,  and  the  Easter  sepulchre.  These  were 
essentials  in  all  churches.  The  figures,  undoubtedly,  varied  much 
in  ricliness,  in  beauty  of  execution,  and  in  ornamentation ;  and  the 
last-mentioned  Easter-tide  appendage,  though  sometimes  an  elabo- 
rate architectural  feature  in  the  choir,  was  more  frequently  a 
temporary  erection  susceptible  of  much  or  little  artistic  skill  and 
decoration,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  church  in  which  it  was 
erected. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  as  to  the  universality  of  the  use  of 
the  various  well  knoTVTi  requisites  of  the  pre-Eeformation  church 
in  her  services,  offices,  ancl  ceremonies — and,  therefore,  of  their 
existence  in  great  profusion  in  this  country  previous  to,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  could  be  amply  verified.  That  could  be 
done  by  an  appeal  to  various  documents,  ranging  from  a  decree  issued 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  setting  forth  the  necessary  furniture  of  a 
parish  church,  down  to  the  valuable  inventories  made  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward  YL,  and  terminating  in  the  curious 
returns  made  by  the  churchwardens  of  each  parish  to  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  receive  the  same  after  she 
had  sat  several  years  on  the  English  throne,  some  of  which  are 
■  fortunately  still  in  existence.  Knomng  all  this,  it  may  well,  we 
repeat,  excite  the  surprise  of  any  person  not  previously  interested 
in  the  inquiry  to  find  so  few  specimens  of  the  ancient  sacred  vessels 
and  vestments,  and  of  the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  pre-Reformation 
church,  now  in  existence ;  and  this  again,  especially,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  were  articles  hallowed  by  long  use  in 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  public  and  private  worship  and  sacra- 
mental ministrations.  And,  also,  that  although  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  discarded,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  many  of  the 
doctrines  and  customs  of  the  Romish  church,  there  were  un- 
doubtedly not  a  few  who  still  openly  or  secretly  adhered  to 
them,  and  who  would  as  a  consequence,  it  might  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed, have  preserved  as  precious  -rehcs  of  their  long  used,  and 
still  loved,  services  and  liturgy  some  of  their  least  expensive 
and  more  easily  concealed  requisites.  To  describe  in  detail  the 
means  adopted  for  their  almost  entire  destruction  would  be  a  long, 
an  interesting,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  some  extent,  an  unnecessary 
labour.  It  is  well  known  that  when  Henry  YIII.  began  his  war 
with  the  Papacy,  the  Religious  Houses — first  the  smaller,  then  the 
greater — were  dissolved.  The  rich  plate  belongiug  to  these  was 
swept  into  the  King's  exchequer  and  converted  into  money.  The 
then  cathedral  church  of  this  diocese — Lincoln — contributed  in 
one  year  (1540)  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of 
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gold,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  ounces  of  silver, 
besides  precious  stones  almost  innumerable.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  Injunctions  were  issued  regarding  the  fittings  and 
furniture  of  our  churches.  These  were  followed  by  Orders  in 
Council  and  Commissions,  the  purjDorts  of  which  were,  amongst 
other  things,  to  command  the  removal  of  almost  all  the  appliances 
of  the  Romish  ritual  and  ceremonies  from  the  churches,  and  to 
cause  their  destruction,  or  their  conversion  into  money.  How  these 
were  carried  out  in  the  parish  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  I 
have  she^vn  elsewhere.^  That  the  course  then  followed  would  lead 
to  abuses  and  extravagances  was  to  be  expected. .  Edward  YI.  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  letters  relative  to  the  ahenation  and  destruction 
of  church  goods  by  j)ersons  appl}T.ng  the  proceeds  to  their  o^vn  use. 
He  appointed  commissioners  in  each  county  to  prevent  the  indis- 
criminate sale  of  vestments,  plate,  jewels,  ornaments,  bells  from  the 
steeples,  and  lead  from  the  roofs  of  the  churches.  Although  during 
the  brief  reign  of  Edward  YI.  the  churches  were  to  a  great  extent 
stripped  of  their  rich  plate  and  of  the  requisites  for  the  altaTs  and 
of  the  other  essentials  of  the  mediaeval  services  and  ceremonies, 
still  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  that  systematic  destruction 
of  them  wliich  we  shall  have  to  notice  as  taking  place  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  for  upon  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne,  very 
many  of  those  articles  were  forthcoming,  having  either  fallen  into 
friendly  hands  or  been  preserved  for  various  reasons  by  the  persons 
who  purchased  them  from  the  churchwardens  in  the  previous  reign. 
Do  not  infer  that  the  churches  regained  a  tithe  of  their  ancient 
splendour  during  the  reign  of  Mary, — the  besom  of  destruction  had 
been  too  busy  for  that, — but  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  to  a 
somewhat  later  date  for  that  almost  entire  destruction  of  all  the 
accessories  of  mediaeval  worship,  a  short  notice  of  which  ^vill  tend  to 
remove  any  surprise  wliich  may  be  felt  at  the  paucity  of  specimens 
now  in  existence.  So  soon  as  Elizabeth  had  strengthened  her  position 
by  a  cautious  abstinence  from  hasty  or  j)recipitous  measures  which 
might  have  irritated  the  leaders  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  zealous 
parties  of  almost  equal  strength — the  ardent  Eeformers  and  the 
bigoted  Eomanists — she  and  her  Council  gradually  developed  their 
plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  national  church,  depending 
apparently  upon  the  more  moderate  men  of  both  parties  for  support 
and  encouragement.  Injunctions  were  issued  very  similar  in  form 
to  those  set  forth  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  YI.,  excepting,  perhaps, 
that  there  was  greater  care  taken  not  to  give  needless  offence,  by 
their  phraseology,  to  the  Romanists.  Visitors  were  despatched 
through  the  country  with  these  Injunctions,  to  whom  the  church- 
wardens in  every  parish  were  to  deliver  "  inventories  of  vestments, 
copes,  and  other  ornaments,  plate,  books,  especially  Grayles, 
Couchers,  Legends,  Processionals,  Manuals,  Hymnals,  Portuesses 
(or  Breviaries),  and  such  like  appertaining  to  the  Church."     We 

(1)     See  North's  Chronide  of  the  Church  of  S.  Martin,  Leicester.     Bell  &  Daldy. 
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know  those  visitors  were  in  this  county  inspecting  our  churches  in 
the  year  1559-60,  and  in,  at  least,  one  instance  (S.  Martin's,  Leices- 
ter), we  have  documents  shewing  with  what  result  (North's  Chron- 
icle of  S.  Martin's  Church,  Leicester,  j).  149).  The  parishioners 
there,  although  carrying  out  the  powers  embodied  in  the  Injunc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  altar,  the  setting  up  of 
the  Bible  and  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  the  church,  the  purchase 
of  service  books,  &c.,  do  not  apj^ear  to  have  acted  with  any  great 
dis]3lay  of  alacrity  in  the  destruction  or  sale  of  those  appliances  of 
the  Eomish  ritual  which  they  had  provided  during  the  reign  of 
Mary.  Tliis  was  probably  the  case  also  in  many  other  jDlaces.  The 
Injunctions  of  the  Queen  were,  however,  soon  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  others  issued  by  many  of  the  newly  consecrated  Pro- 
testant bishops.  These  led  to  a  further  destruction  not  only  of  the 
relics  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  mediaeval  church,  but  also  of  much 
comely  and  graceful  ornamentation  and  of  much  furniture  which 
might  well  have  been  preserved,  and  that  in  some  cases  to  an  extent 
which  obliged  the  Queen  to  take  a  similar  step  to  that  taken  by  her 
brother,  Edward  YL,  in  order  to  prevent  if  possible  needful  reform- 
ation from  becoming  licentious  disorder.  In  a  letter  addressed  by 
her  to  the  commissioners  for  causes  ecclesiastical,  in  1560,  she 
complains  that  "  in  sundry  churches  and  chappels  where  divine 
service,  as  prayers,  preaching,  and  ministration  of  the  sacraments 
be  used,  there  is  such  negligence  and  lacke  of  convenient  reverence 
used  towardes  the  comelye  keeping  and  order  of  the  said  churches, 
and  especially  of  the  upper  parte  called  the  Chaimcels,  that  it 
breedeth  no  small  offence  and  slander  to  see  and  consider  on  the 
one  part  the  curiositie  and  costs  bestowed  by  all  sortes  of  men 
upon  there  j^rivate  houses,  and  the  other  j^art  the  unclean  or  negli- 
gent order  or  spare  keej^ing  of  the  house  of  prayer  by  permitting 
open  decaies  and  mines  of  coveringes,  walls,  and  Avyndowes,  and  by 
appointing  unmeet  and  unseemly  tables,  with  fowle  cloths  for  the 
communion  of  the  sacraments  and  generally  leavynge  the  place  of 
prayers  desolate  of  all  cleanlyness  and  of  meet  ornaments  for  such 
a  place,  whereby  it  might  be  known  a  jolace  provided  for  divine 
service."  How  far  the  Queen,  by  her  own  examj)le,  and  by  this 
and  other  means,  succeeded  in  stemming  the  re-action  then  set  in 
against  the  undue  exaltation  of  the  externals  of  religion  as  carried 
out  in  the  Enghsh  Church  in  ^^re-Eeformation  times,  and  in  check- 
ing the  spirit  of  greed,  and  the  want  of  reverence  for  holy  places 
and  holy  tilings,  which  then  was  forming  so  strange  and  strong  a 
contrast  to  the  liberality  and  simple — though  it  may  be  said,  blind 
— faith  of  earlier  times  is  vrell  kno"\vn.  We  in  this  generation  have 
felt  fully,  without  forgetting  for  one  moment  the  inestimable  good 
accruing  to  us  from  the  Peformation,  that  the  re-action  just  referred 
to  was  too  strong  to  be  checked  to  any  great  extent  at  the  time  it 
set  in.  In  a  vast  number  of  dilapidated  and  decaying  churches  we 
see  its  result ;  in  an  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  use  of  "  meet 
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ornaments "  we  trace  its  effect,  and  it  is  only  witHn  tlie  last  few 
years  that  the  church  has  awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
benefit  Hkely  to  accrue  to  her  members,  and  to  an  estimate  of  the 
dignity  and  beauty  which  will  shine  forth  in  the  material  fabric  of 
our  churches,  and  of  the  services  performed  therein,  by  a  return  to 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
many  of  the  men  who  were,  under  God,  the  promoters  of  the 
Reformation  of  our  national  church. 

The  entire  removal,  however,  from  our  parish  churches  of  the 
objects  referred  to — "  moniunents  of  superstition,"  as  they  were 
termed — was  still  far  from  being  complete.  This  could  easily  be 
shown  from  existing  documents  in  which  the  gradual  sale  or 
destruction  of  them  is  noted  as  continuing  for  several  years  after 
Elizabeth  had  ascended  the  throne.  In  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign 
(1566)  we  a]3pear  to  approach  the  final  sweep.  In  that  year 
Returns  were  made  by  the  churchwardens  of  each  parish  to  certain 
Royal  Commissioners  of  such  articles  of  church  furniture  as  had 
been  in  their  possession  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  but  .which 
were  then  considered  to  be  superstitious  or  unnecessary.  Eor- 
tunately,  for  our  jDresent  purpose,  many  of  these  Returns  made 
from  the  neighbouring  county  of  Lincohi  are  still  in  existence,  and 
have  been  recently  transcribed  and  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Peacock, 
F.S.A.^  A  glance  at  these  will  show  the  procedure  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  and  will  also  in  many  ways  illumine  the 
special  page  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  Avhich  we  opened  at 
the  commencement  of  these  notes.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  say 
there  are  only  a  few  notices  of  some  of  the  ornaments  or  fittings  of 
the  altar — essentials  to  the  performance  of  the  Ofiices,  or  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  in  the  previous  reign  ;  most  of  the  valuable 
plate  ha-vdng,  as  already  said,  been  previously  sold.  The  Return 
from  Alford  says :  "  Itin  the  Sensors  and  crwetes"  (i.e.,  the  small 
vessels  for  holding  the  water  and  the  vmie  previous  to  their  mix- 
ture in  the  chaHce)  "  and  such  like  trash — was  sold  by  the  said 
churcliAvard  and  defacid."  At  Aswardby  the  "crewett"  was  "cruste 
in  peces  and  sold  to  a  plu'mer  for  sawdar."  The  parishioners  of 
Boothby  Pagnall  broke  their  "crewetes"  and  sold  them  "to  a 
brazier  at  Grantha'  faire  anno  diii  1563."  The  chrismatory  for 
holding  the  sacred  oils  used  at  Baptism  and  in  Extreme  Unction 
belonging  to  Aswardby  was  "  sold  to  a  tincker  but  yt  was  first 
broken  in  peces."  That  belonging  to  Hawerby  was  sold  to  the 
parson  there,  who  exchanged  that  and  a  handbell  for  a  brazen 
mortar,  and  the  people  of  Harlaxton  j^arted  mth  theirs  for  two- 
pence to  a  man  who  made  a  standish  thereof  for  his  boy  "as  he 
saieth."  The  pix,  which  had  been  employed  as  a  vessel  of  deposit 
for  the  host  reserved  on  or  over  the  high  altar,  is  mentioned  once  or 
tmce ;  for  instance,  the  Return  from  Bonby  says  :  "  Itm.  a  pix — 
defacid  and  broken  in  peces,  and  therof  is  made  a  salt  celler  for 
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salt."  That  from  Markby  shews  that  the  pix  was  converted  into 
"  a  paire  of  balance."  The  churchwardens  of  Broughton  defaced 
their  two  pixes  and  gave  them  away  "vnto  a  child  to  plaie  w'thall," 
and  the  peoj^le  of  Branston  sold  their  "  covering  of  the  pix  {i.e.,  a 
veil),  to  John  Storr,  and  his  wief  occupieth  yt  in  wiping  her  eies." 
The  sacring  bell  (used  to  call  attention  to  certain  portions  in  the 
Office  of  the  Mass),  belonging  to  Burton  Goggles,  got  into  the  pos- 
session of  Wm.  Eland  who  "  hong  it  by  his  horse  eare  a  longe  tyme 
but  nowe  yt  is  broken."  Thomas  Carter,  residing  at  Hacconby, 
appropriated  the  one  once  used  in  liis  parish  church  to  a  similar 
purpose.  Austin  Earle,  of  Hough,  appended  one  there  "  about  a 
calues  neck;"  and  the  sacring  bell  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Lenton 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edmond  Haselwood,  who  "  had 
and  vsed  it  in  his  house  (as  he  said)  to  call  worck-folke  to  dinner." 
The  chalice  had  in  almost  all  cases  given  place  to  the  communion 
cup.  We  find,  however,  the  chalice  remaining  at  Epworth  and  at 
Somerby ;  at  Grantham  two  chahces  were  sold,  and  they  "  bought 
wytlie  the  pryce  therof  a  silver  pott  pcell  Gylt  and  an  Ewer  of  sylver 
for  the  mynistracion  of  the  holye  and  most  sacred  supper  of  oure 
lorde  Jhesus  Grist  called  the  holye  comunyon."  The  pax  is  rarely 
mentioned,  and  in  those  cases  as  defaced.  These  references  to 
the  appurtenances  of  the  Office  of  the  Mass  reminds  us  of  the 
custom  in  the  pre-Eeformation  church  of  giving  the  Holy  Bread  or 
Eidogia  as  a  kind  of  symbol  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This  custom 
is  pointed  to  in  two  cases  :  the  "  hally  bred  skeppe"  belonging  to 
Gonerby  was  sold  to  Mr.  Allen,  "  and  he  makethe  baskett  to  carrie 
ffishein;"  and  the  "haUie  brede  box"  belonging  to  Haither  is 
mentioned  as  being  broken  into  pieces. 

Passing  from  these  articles,  which  are  rarely  mentioned,  and 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  when  these  Eeturns  were  made,  and 
whose  final  destruction  aj)pears  to  have  been  accelerated  thereby, 
we  will  look  at  the  fate  of  those  other  accessories  of  the  mediseval 
church,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ;  the  stone  altar, 
the  holy  rood  with  its  accompanjdng  figures,  the  image  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church,  the  Easter  sepulchre,  the  vestments  of  the 
clergy,  with  a  word  or  two  upon  the  Office  books,  as  exemplified  in 
the  documents  before  us.  The  altar  used  in  the  church  before  the 
Reformation  was,  I  need  scarcely -remind  you,  a  stone  one,  and 
therefore  not  moveable.  The  altar  stone  was  the  large  unbroken 
slab  placed  upon  its  top — unbroken  to  symbolize  the  unity  of  the 
church.  This  altar  stone  generally  bore  upon  it  five  crosses  marked 
previous  to  its  consecration ;  and  within  a  cavity  in  it,  or  under  it, 
were  usually  placed  some  relics  of  a  saint  or  a  consecrated  wafer — 
more  than  a  symbol  to  the  churchman  of  meditieval  times  of  the 
body  of  our  Lord.  When  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
rejected  by  the  Ghurch  of  England  the  stone  altars  were  ordered  to 
be  destroyed,  and  moveable  tables  of  wood  to  be  used  in  the  liturgy. 
How  thoroughly  this  was  done  is  shown  by  the  very  few  stone  altars 
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now  standing  in  tlieir  original  places,  and  also  by  the  very  few  altar 
stones  which  have  been  discovered  appropriated  to  other  uses.  The 
Returns  from  Lincolnshire  are  very  explicit  in  the  information  given 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  altar  stone  in  each  church ;  its  destruction  was 
clearly  considered  a  matter  of  importance  by  the  commissioners. 
One  very  common  way  of  disposing  of  the  altar  stone  was,  after 
breaking  or  defacing  it,  to  use  it  as  paving  stone  in  the  church.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  floor  of  a  church  will  sometimes  now 
reward  the  ecclesiologist  with  the  discovery  of  a  piece  or  pieces  of 
the  altar  stone  from  the  high  or  side  altars,  easily  recognisable  by 
the  consecration  crosses.  Thus,  the  churchwardens  of  Ashby-juxta- 
Sleaford  say — "Itm  or  altar-stones — brokne  and  pavid  in  or  churche, 
A6  quito  Elizabethe."  Yery  many  others  tell  the  same  tale.  The 
people  of  Bardney,  however,  say — "  Itrii  ij  alter  stones — laid  down 
in  the  churche  vnbroken."  It  would  be  well  if  these  documents 
recorded  no  worse  desecration  than  this  of  the  altar  stone.  We  find 
men  putting  it  to  what  they  termed  "prophane  vse,"  such  as 
"  bridges  paving,"  like  the  churchwardens  of  Barkstone,  of  -Bitch- 
field,  and  of  Croxby ;  the  repairing  of  private  houses,  as  was  the 
case  at  Braceby ;  the  mending  of  the  highways,  like  the  men  of 
Bradley.  Again,  we  find  altar  stones  put  to  more  "  prophane  vse" 
still.  Thus  the  churchwardens  of  Crosby  say — "  ij  alter  Stones  : — 
One  Mr.  Sheffield  haith  made  a  sinck  of  it  in  his  kitchine.  ..." 
Those  of  Horbling  confess  that  their  altar  stones  were  broken  and 
made  into  ''  troughes,"  others  were  made  into  a  "  cistern  bottom," 
''set  in  a  fire  herthe,"  "lieth  at  Mr.  Harr'gtns  fier  back."  It  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  these  descriptions  to  the  note  made  by  the 
people  of  Aslackby  :  "  Itrh  one  altar  stone — laid  upon  a  grave  and 
so  contineweth  .  .  . ;"  and  more  still  to  that  entered  by  the  church- 
warden of  Owmby — "  Itm  one  alter  stone  sold  to  Willin  Thixton, 
and  he  caused  yt  to  be  laide  on  his  grave  when  he  departed."  This 
custom  of  using  the  altar  stones  for  grave  stones  is  thus  curiously 
illustrated  in  the  Eeturn  from  the  parish  of  Haither  : — "  Itrn  as  for 
alter  stones  we  had  none  in  queue  maries  tyme,  but  certaine  grave 
stonnes  wch  wee  were  faine  to  take  up  of  o'^  church  flower,  and 
when  the  alters  were  taken  downe  we  paved  theim  againe." 

So  little  reverence  being  shown  towards  the  altar  stones,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  the  minor  fittings  of  the  altar  to  meet  a  better  fate. 
"We  find  the  altar  cloth  occasionally  converted  into  a  cloth  for  the 
"  Communion  Table,"  but  in  most  instances  the  churches  appear  to 
have  lost  their  rich  altar  cloths  before  the  Returns  were  made. 
The  corporas,  or  corporale — a  piece  of  fine  linen,  or  of  richly  em- 
broidered material  spread  on  the  altar  during  mass,  belonging  to 
Aswarby,  was  "  cut  in  peces  and  purses  made  thereof."  Respecting 
two  used  in  the  parish  church  of  Branston,  the  foUo-^dng  entry  is 
made  : — "  Itm  to  Robert  Bellamee  ii  corporax'  sold  this  yere  wherof 
his  wief  made  of  one  a  stomacher  for  her  wench,  and  of  th'  other 
being  ript  she  will  make  a  purse."    The  stomacher  was  a  fashionable 
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part  of  female  attire,  and  the  cliurcliwardens  of  Owmby  encouraged 
the  vanity  of  the  sex  when  truth  compelled  them  to  make  this  entry  : 
"  Itm.  one  pillowe  wch  laie  on  th  altare  geven  to  a  maide  to  make 
her  a  stomacher  of."  Some  of  these  appurtenances  of  the  altar 
belonging  to  Baston  were  defaced  and  sold  by  the  churchwardens 
on  a  Sunday.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  at  that  time  to  transact 
business  connected  with  the  church  on  a  Sunday.  Thus,  the  accounts 
of  the  churchwardens  of  S.  Martin's,  Leicester,  were  given  in  and 
discussed  at  parish  meetings  held  witliin  Our  Lady's  choir  in  that 
church,  on  Pahn  Sunday,  for  several  years  about  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking. 

Next  to  the  altar  we  find  the  rood-loft  and  its  figures  care- 
fully sought  and  destroyed  as  "monuments  of  superstition," — 
"ymages  of  papistry."  The  rood-loft,  like  the  altar  stone,  was 
frequently  put  to  "  j)rofane  uses," — made  into  "a  bridge  for  his 
sheep  to  go  over  into  his  pasture,"  by  Richard  Longlandes,  of 
Boothby  Pagnall ;  into  a  "  weaver's  lomb,"  by  certain  men  of  Horb- 
ling.  The  churchwardens  of  Dnnbleby,  having  destroyed  their 
altar,  very  economically  worked  up  their  rood-loft  into  "  a  framde 
table  for  the  coi'cants ;"  those  of  Ashby  and  Aswardby,  wanting  fire- 
wood, used  their  rood-lofts  for  that  purpose.  The  figures  upon  the 
loft  were  of  course  destroyed — generally  burnt,  sometimes  in  the 
street,  as  it  is  recorded  by  the  churchwardens  of  Woolsthorpe  thus : 
"  The  roode  marie  and  Johnne  and  all  other  imagies  of  papistrie  and 
the  rood-loft,  burnt  in  the  open  strete,  A^.  1564."  The  Easter 
sepulchre  (in  which  the  pix  containing  the  Host  and  the  crucifix 
from  the  high  altar  were  placed  during  a  portion  of  Holy  week,) 
were  quicldy  destroyed.  Being  usually  of  wood,  and  constructed 
annually  when  required,  they  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Returns. 
That  belonging  to  Ashby  was  broken  and  burned  in  the  second 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  of  the  one  formerly  at  Durrington  it 
is  recorded  that  it  was  broken  and  sold  to  two  men,  "  who  have 
made  a  henne  penne  of  it." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  entries  having  reference  to  the 
vestments  of  the  clergy.  Whatever  may  be  the  legal  decision 
upon  what  is  termed  the  vestment  question,  there  can  be  httle 
doubt  as  to  the  custom  of  the  English  Church  witliin  the  county 
of  Lincoln  at  the  time  the  Returns  were  made.  Most  of  the 
vestures  in  use  in  the  pre-Reformation  Church  are  mentioned,  some 
rarely,  some  frequently.  We  find  the  alb  seldom  noted :  those 
belonging  to  Ashby,  Aukborough,  and  Bitclifield,  were  made  into 
surplices  for  the  priests ;  at  other  places  they  were  torn  in  pieces. 
The  amice — a  piece  of  fine  linen  or  richer  material  worn  over  the 
shoulders,  is  rarely  mentioned.  By  the  Return  from  Thorpe  we 
gather  that  one  belonging  to  that  church  was  "geven  a  waie  to  a 
poore  woman,  wch  she  made  her  child  a  sherte  of."  The  chasuble 
— or  as  it  is  generally  called  in  church  inventories  of  this  date,  and 
so  in  these  Returns — "  the  vestment,"  is  frequently  mentioned,  but 
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in  almost  every  case  as  being  defaced,  cut  up  for  use  in  the  cliurcli, 
destroyed,  or  put  to  some  "profane  use."  Thus,  one  vestment 
belonging  to  Alford  was  "sold  and  defacid;"  one  belonging  to 
Ashby  was  "geven  to  the  poore  A"^.  iii.  Regine  Elizab'th;"  two 
vestments,  the  proj^erty  of  the  churcliAvardens  of  Aswardby,  "  were 
cut  in  peces  yesterdaie  and  sold.  .  .  and  the'  have  put  them  to 
prophane  vse ;"  the  vestment  of  worsted,  belonging  to  Denton,  was 
"  sold  to  willm  grene  V23on  mu'daie  last  past  1566,  and  he  haith 
cutt  yt  in  peces  and  made  him  a  dublett  thereof;"  more  than  one 
vestment  was  turned  into  bedhangings  ;  others  were  sold  to  a  tailor; 
some  were  used  up  for  "coverings  for  the  pulpit;"  others  made 
into  cushions ;  one  belonging  to  Horbling  was  given  to  "  Richard 
Colsonne,  a  scoller,  and  he  haithe  made  a  players  cote  therof  in 
A^*^  jD'mo  Elizabeth."  The  notes  in  the  Returns  showing  the  vest- 
ment or  chasuble  as  still  remaining  in  four  churches  all  indicate 
that  its  destruction  or  defacement  was  clearly  contemplated  and 
insisted  on.  The  churchwardens  of  Gretford  acknowledge  to  have 
still  in  their  hands  "  two  old  vestmentes  of  bustion ;"  but  as  they 
also  retained  several  other  interdicted  and  then  useless  ornaments, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  would  be  destroyed  before  the  next  Return 
shortly  to  be  mentioned.  The  same  may  fairly  be  said  of  Gunby, 
where  the  pix,  the  pax,  and  the  sepulchre  were  still  in  existence. 
One  "  old  vestment "  with  cross  cloth  and  banner  clothes  still 
remained  at  Laughton.  The  churchwardens  of  Stow  say,  "Itm 
one  cope  one  albe  and  one  vestment  wch  was  lent  to  o'^  churche  by 
Johnne  hirst  ...  he  haith  defaced  the  same."  Apparently  not 
satisfied  Tv^th  this  assertion,  there  is  tliis  order  appended  in  another 
hand-\AT.iting,  "  Let  the  churchwardes  see  yt  defaced."  And  to 
mention  the  only  other  instance  recorded  of  the  chasuble  remaining 
in  the  church,  the  wardens  of  Epworth,  upon  presenting  their 
inventory  including  a  vestment,  promise  "at  o^  returne  wee  will 
put  to  pfane  vse."  In  tracing  the  fate  of  the  cope  we  arrive  at  a 
different  result.  We  find,  indeed,  in  many  Returns  no  mention  of 
this  vesture,  thus  shomng  that  none  then  existed  or  had  recently 
existed  in  those  parishes ;  in  some  Returns  we  find  recorded  that 
the  cope  had  been  made  into  communion  cloths,  in  one  that  it  had 
been  transformed  (like  the  chasuble  at  Denton)  by  two  graceless 
fellows  into  doublets ;  but,  perhaps,  taking  advantage  of  the  direc- 
tions in  the  Advertisements  issued  in  1564  which  ordered  the  use 
of  the  cope  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  we  find  in  about 
twenty  churches  that  vesture  still  remaining.  The  churchwardens 
of  Lenton  gave  the  reason  for  retaining  the  cope  thus:  "Itm  a  cope 
w'th  all  thother  things  according  the  ininctions  remaineth  in  o^  p'ish 
church  Ao  dni  1565  ;"  and  the  people  of  Lundonthorp  say  :  "Itm 
one  cope  remayni'ge  in  o^  said  p'ishe,  so  that  we  haue  no  monu- 
ment of  supersticon  now  remayni'ge,"  thus  clearly  not  including 
the  cope  among  the  monuments  of  superstition.  From  these  facts 
we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  cope,  and  it  only,  of  the  pre-Reformation 
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vestures,  lingered  in  some  of  the  parish  churches  of  Lincolnshire 
for  some  time  even  after  these  Eeturns  were  made. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  to  show  the  fate  of  the  service  books — 
the  "  papistical  books ;"  "  mass  book  with  all  the  rest  of  the  popishe 
books,"  as  they  are  described.  In  most  cases  they  are  stated  to  be 
*'  defaced;"  in  two  places  (Aswarby  and  Horbhng),  they  were  torn 
in  pieces  and  sold  "  to  put  spice  in."  Those  belonging  to  Durrington 
were  burnt.  "  Mass  bookes,  legend  bookes,  and  all  other  papistical! 
bookes  and  serymonyes "  belonging  to  Grantham  "  were  openlye 
burned  at  the  Crosse  called  the  markett  Crosse."  "  All  the  anti- 
phoners  masse  bookes  grales  pies  postises  manuelles  legendes 
hymnalles"  belonging  to  New  Sleaford  were  burned  in  the  Market- 
place. 

Without  at  all  entering  into  the  questions  upon  ritual  which  are 
now  so  rife,  and  which  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  discuss  in 
this  room,  there  can,  it  is  thought,  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
result  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  rulers  in  Church  and  State 
(not  however  it  may  be  urged  spealdng  through  Convocation  and 
Parliament)  with  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  cleigy  as  exemplified 
(so  far  as  concerned  Lincolnshire)  in  the  Eeturns  before  us.  The 
alb  was  exchanged  for  the  surplice,  the  amice  was  discarded  alto- ' 
gether,  the  vestment  or  chasuble  was  in  all  cases  (excepting  those 
referred  to  where  its  destruction  was  clearly  contemplated)  defaced 
or  destroyed.  The  cope  was  the  only  vesture  (and  that  a  proces- 
sional one)  of  the  mediaeval  church  which  remained  in  several 
churches,  and  which  was  allowed,  and  is  now  directed  to  be  used 
in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  during  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion.  In  order  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  any 
of  the  then  useless  "  monuments  of  superstition"  which  were  not 
destroyed  when  the  Eeturns  were  made,  the  parishes  so  offending 
were  required  to  certify  the  defacement  of  any  in  their  possession 
before  ]\Iay-day  then  next ;  thus,  the  churchwardens  of  Epworth 
were  to  notify  the  defacing  of  the  vestment  just  referred  to,  and  the 
wardens  of  FuUetby  that  of  their  "booke  of  papistrie." 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  thought,  to  show  from  the  interest- 
ing documents  made  accessible  to  us  by  Mr.  Peacock  why  it  is  that 
so  few  of  the  relics  of  the  pre-Eeformation  ritual  are  now  preserved 
to  us.  Their  entire  destruction  was  clearly  deemed  essential  to  the 
eradication  of  doctrines  and  observances  considered  not  only  unscrip- 
tural  but  unsanctioned  by  primitive  teaching  and  usage.  And  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  means  adopted  for  destroying  the  one  and 
eradicating  the  other  it  is  not  strange  that  a  large  amoimt  of  inde- 
cency, desecration,  and  irreverence,  if  not  of  sacrilege,  should  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  times,  and  should  stand  out  so  prominently  as 
ahnost  to  hide  from  view  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  respect  for 
holy  things  which  still  clung  to  very  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Eeformation,  and  especially  to  the  poor,  who  were  for  a  long  time 
loth  to  give  up  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  Mediaeval  Church. 


TJie  Archdeacons  of  Leicester. — A  Paper  read  at  the  bi-Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  K"ov.  26,  1866.  By  the  Eev.  John  Harwood  Hill, 
B.A.,  F.G.H.S.,  Rector  of  Cranoe. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  and,  indeed,  in  most  European  Churches, 
each  diocese  is  divided  into  Archdeaconries  and  Parishes.  The 
Bishop  presides  over  the  whole  Diocese ;  the  Archdeacon  (  Vicarius 
Episcopi)  presides  over  his  Archdeaconry  ;  and  the  Rector  or  Yicar 
presides  over  each  Parish.  The  name  of  Archdeacon  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  this  officer  was  at  one  time  chosen  from  the  order  of 
Deacons.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Archdeacon  is  a  very  ancient 
officer  in  the  Church,  for  we  find  that  Anastasius,  in  the  life  of 
Pope  Sixtus  II.  (who  was  martyred  in  the  Valerian  persecution, 
A.D.  257),  called  one  Laurentius  Archdeacon  of  Rome,  who  suffered 
A.D  260.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to  Evagrius  tells  us  that  the 
deacons  chose  one  of  the  most  eminent  amongst  them,  whom  they 
called  Archdeacon.  It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  there  were 
such  officers  ahout  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  they  had  not 
then  any  jurisdiction  in  the  Church,  for  they  only  attended  the 
Bishop  at  ordinations,  &c.  The  distribution  of  the  dioceses  into 
Archdeaconries  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  certain  time.  It  is  said 
that  Stephen  de  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first 
English  Bishop  who  established  an  Archdeacon  in  his  diocese, 
about  the  year  1075.  The  Bishops  having  baronies,  they  were  tied 
by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  to  a  strict  attendance  upon  the 
King  in  his  great  council,  and  they  were  consequently  obliged  to 
delegate  their  episcopal  powers.  Each  arcliidiaconal  district  was 
assigned  to  its  own.  Archdeacon,  with  the  same  precision  as  other 
and  larger  districts  are  assigned  to  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops. 

The  Archdeacon  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  act  as  his 
deputy  ^^  quoad  forum  externum^  Till  the  severance  of  the  eccle- 
siastical from  the  civil  jurisdiction  by  William  the  Conqueror,  he 
sat  in  the  Hundred  Court,  subsequently  to  which  he  had  a  court  of 
his  own,  and  a  power  of  visitation  throughout  his  district,  which 
included  several  rural  deaneries.  It  was  his  duty  to  present  plu- 
rahsts  and  concubinary  priests  to  the  diocesan ;  to  chp  the  long 
hair  of  clerks  ;  to  examine  the  local  clergy  and  see  that  they  were 
able  to  lead  the  sacred  offices ;  to  inspect  the  books  and  vestments 
of  the  church  as  well  as  its  state  of  repair.  He  might  interdict 
the  lands  of  those  who  oppressed  the  clergy,  and  fine  any  Rector  or 
Vicar  who  should  neglect  to  demand  his  tithes,  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  mark.  He  might  also  inflict  a  moderate  suspension  upon 
such  of  the  clergy  as  acted  contumaciously.  The  Archdeacon's 
visitation  was,  in  Lyndwode's  time,  held  triennially,  but  in  some 
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cases  it  Avas  annual.  His  attendants  upon  such  occasions  were  not 
to  exceed  the  number  of  five  or  seven,  with  their  horses,  and  his 
procuration  was  limited  to  fifty  turons^  or  about  eighteen  shillings. 
He  moreover  claimed  a  fee  of  one  penny  from  every  clerk  coming 
to  officiate  in  his  archdeaconry. 

At  the  Legative  Council  at  York,  under  Herbert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a.d.  1195,  it  was  agreed  that  clerks  who  despise  the 
crown  {i.e.,  the  tonsure),  if  beneficed,  be  deprived  :  if  not,  let  them 
be  shaved  against  their  will  by  the  Archdeacon  or  Dean.  Cap.  9. 
Wilk.  i.  p.  92. 

At  a  Council  of  Oxford,  under  Archbishop  Langton,  a.d.  1222, 
cap.  xxiv.,  it  was  decreed  that  Archdeacons,  at  their  visitations, 
take  care  that  priests  know  how  to  pronounce  rightly  at  least  the 
words  of  the  canon,  and  that  they  understand  it  properly.  Let 
them  also  teach  the  laity  in  what  form  they  ought  to  baptize  in 
case  of  necessity. 

Archdeacons  to  visit  the  churches  in  their  districts  once  a  year. 
— At  a  synod  at  Exeter,  under  Peter  Quivil,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a.d.  • 
1287,  it  was  decreed  (cap.  xx.)  that  the  several  Archdeacons  make 
diligent  enquiries  what  Eectors,  Vicars,  or  Priests  are  enormously 
illiterate  and  give  us  due  notice  of  the  same.  Let  them  frequently 
examine  parish  priests  whether  they  know  the  Decalogue,  &c.^ 

Amongst  the  grievances  proposed  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Exeter  in  the  synod  of  London,  1328.  (Cap.  vii.) — Whereas 
Archdeacons  and  other  superior  ordinaries  exact  at  their  visitations 
excessive  and  unlawful  procurations,  and  often  by  a  fraudulent 
contrivance  come  on  the  night  before  the  visitation  day,  and  lodge 
in  the  houses  of  the  Eectors  and  Vicars,  to  their  great  cost,  mth 
their  cumbersome  retinues  and  dogs  for  hunting ;  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  the  visitation  is  ended,  extort  a  whole  procuration 
in  monej'-,  as  if  they  had  not  received  any  victuals  ;  we  therefore 
strictly  forbid  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  done  in  future. 

In  1604  the  Archdeacons  were  enjoined  to  survey  the  churches 
in  their  districts  once  in  tliree  years. 

Archdeacons  must  have  been  full  six  years  in  priests'  orders 
(3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  27),  and  they  are  apjDointed  by  the  respective 
Bishops.  The  duty  of  Archdeacons  is  to  visit  their  archdeaconries 
from  time  to  time  ;  to  see  that  the  churches,  and  more  especially 
the  chancels,  are  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  that  everything  is  done 
agreeably  to  the  canons,  and  consistently  with  the  decent  perform- 
ance of  public  worship.  The  Archdeacon  may  hold  his  visitation 
yearly,  but  he  must  of  necessity  have  his  triennial  visitation.  He 
may  hold  courts  within  his  archdeaconry,  in  which  he  may  hear 
ecclesiastical  causes  and  grant  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of 
administration,   but  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior  court  of  the 

(1)  The  Turon  was  the  twelfth  part  of  a  Floriu,  ajad  the  Florin  was  4s.  4d. 
(2)    The  knowledge  of  many  priests  was  (before  the  Refonnation)  often  inferior  to  that 
of  children  in  our  village  schools  of  the  present  day. 
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Bishop.  The  judge  of  the  Archdeacon's  court,  when  he  does  not 
preside  himself,  is  called  his  Official.  Surrogates  are  Officials  of  the 
Archdeacon's  court. 

In  England,  according  to  the  Valor  Ecdesiasticus  of  King 
Henry  VIII. ,  there  were  fifty-four  archdeaconries ;  there  are  now 
above  sixty  in  England  and  Wales.  Seven  new  archdeaconries 
were  erected  6  and  7  William  IV.,  c.  97. 

There  is  an  officer  belonging  to  this  court  called  a  Eegistrar, 
whose  office  concerns  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Archdeacon 
cannot  by  law  take  any  money  for  granting  it :  if  he  does,  the  office 
^Yi\\  be  forfeited  to  the  Queen. 

The  emoluments  of  an  Archdeacon  are  small,  and  the  office  is 
generally  held  by  persons  who  have  good  preferment  in  the  Church. 
The  1st  and  2nd  of  Vict.,  c.  106, 124,  specially  exempts  Archdeacons 
from  the  general  operation  of  the  Acts  by  permitting  two  benefices 
to  be  held  with  an  archdeaconry.  Among  the  recent  Acts  which 
affect  Archdeacons  are  1  and  2  Vict.,  106  ;  3  and  4  Vict.,  113  j  and 
4  and  5  Vict.,  c.  39. 

One  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  office  of  Archdeacon  is  given 
by  Henry  Vincent  Bayley,  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  in  a  charge 
delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his  archdeaconry,  at  a  visitation  held 
May,  1826.  He  says,  "  The  Archdeacon,  on  his  part,  is  as  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  Bishop  to  act  in  his  stead,  and  on  his  behaK ;  to  be 
his  eye  always,  and  often  his  hand — to  view  every  corner  of  his 
province — and  to  detect  and  present  unto  Mm  offences — to  inquire 
generally  of  all  things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  appertaining  to 
good  order,  mtliin  his  jurisdiction — and  to  communicate  whatever 
information  he  may  obtain,  as  to  the  state,  conduct,  and  sufficiency 
of  the  clergy.  Further,  it  is  his  business  as  immediate  Ordinary, 
to  visit  every  Parish  Church  and  Glebe  House,  and  to  injoin  proper 
reparations — to  look  after  charitable  bequests  and  endowments, 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  Fabric  and  Incumbent — and,  lastly, 
to  take  care,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  that  all  the  functions  of  the 
ministerial  calling,  all  the  duties  of  residence,  and  aU  the  services 
of  the  liturgy,  be  legally  and  canonically  performed." 

The  Archdeaconry  of  Leicester, 

Which  comprises  the  whole  of  Leicestershire,  was  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  from  the  time  of  Eemigius  de  Fescamp,  in  1092,  until  the 
year  1837,  when  it  was  transferred  in  that  year  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  to  the  diocese  of  Peterborough. 

The  first-fruits  of  this  dignity  is  £87  19s.  2d.  It  consists  only 
in  the  perquisites  of  its  office,  and  pays  to  the  Bishop  for  exercising 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  £22  a  year.  In  1535  the  value  of  the 
archdeaconry  was,  in  procurations  and  synodals,  £103  12s.  4d.  ; 
induction  of  benefices,  £2  ;  wills,  £1  10s. :  out  of  which  was  paid  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  a  pension,  £39  6s.  8d.,  and  the  clear 
annual  value  was  £80  12s.  4d. —  Valor  Ecclesiast.,  vol.  iv. 
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1.  The  first  Archdeacon  of  Leicester  was  Ealph,  instituted  by 
Eemigius  in  the  year  1092. 

2.  Godfrey  succeeded  him  about  1100.  The  next  Archdeacon 
was 

3.  Walter,  who  held  it  about  1120. 

4.  Eobert  de  Querceto,  or  de  Chaisney,  was  the  fourth  Arch- 
deacon of  Leicester.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  1147. 
He  built  the  stately  episcopal  palace  at  Lincoln,  and  founded  St. 
Katharine's  priory  in  that  city,  for  which  he  left  his  see  in  debt. 
He  died  1167,  and  was  buried  in  Lincoln  cathedral.  His  arms 
were,  cheque  a  fesse  fretty.  According  to  Matthew  Paris,  Eobert 
de  Querceto  gave  up  the  patronage  of  St.  Alban's  monastery,  ex- 
cluding that  and  fifteen  parishes,  the  manors  of  which  belonged  to 
that  abbey,  from  his  diocese.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says,  "  At 
the  approach  of  Christmas,  Eobert,  surnamed  de  Querceto,  the 
young  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  a  man  worthy  of  all  praise,  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  welcomed  at  Lincoln  for  our 
Lord's  Epiphany  by  the  clergy  and  people  with  great  reverence  and 
rejoicings."  The  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  also  adds,  "  May  God 
prosj)er  him  in  these  evil  times,  and  cheer  his  youth  with  the  dew 
of  ^visdom,  and  make  his  face  to  shine  with  holy  joy."  He  was 
the  third  Bishop  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  had  been  contemporary 
with  in  that  see. 

5.  In  1151  Hugh  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester. 

6.  Baldrick  de  SigiUo  1158  and  1189. 

7.  Eobert  de  Eolveston  was  Archdeacon  about  1191.  He  is 
also  called  Eoger  de  Eolveston,  and  was  Dean  of  Lincoln  1195. 
He  died  in  the  year  1223.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Leicester  by 

8.  William,  in  the  year  1199. 

9.  Eeginald,  1204. 

10.  Eeymond,  1214  and  1222. 

11.  Eobert  Grosthead  was  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  resigned 
it  in  1231.  Grosthead  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  July 
18,  1235,  but  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Chester  and  Wilts,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  before  that  time.  He  presided  over  the  diocese  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence  for  eighteen  years,  and  history  speaks 
of  him  with  the  highest  praise,  viz.  :  that  he  was  an  awe  to  the 
Pope,  a  monitor  to  the  King,  a  lover  of  truth,  a  corrector  of  pre- 
lates, a  director  of  priests,  an  instructor  of  the  clergy,  a  maintainer 
of  scholars,  a  preacher  to  the  people,  a  diligent  searcher  of  truth, 
and  most  exemplary  in  his  life. — (Ajig.  Sac,  vol.  ii.,  325.)  He 
died  Oct.  9,  1253,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral.  His  arms 
were,  argent,  a  cross  moline  pierced,  sable. — N.B.  His  real  name 
was  Copley,  the  name  of  Grosthead  was  given  to  him  in  France, 
where  he  studied. 

12.  William  de  Drayton  was  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Leicester  in  the  year  1231. 
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13.  John  de  Basingstoke  held  the  archdeaconry  in  1238,  and, 
dying  in  1252,  he  was  succeeded  by 

14.  Solomon,  who  held  the  same  in  1254.  He  was  Eector  of 
Giimley,  wliich  living  he  resigned  in  1263. 

15.  Eoger  de  Saxenherst  was  next  promoted  to  the  dignity 
about  February,  1274.     He  died  in  1294,  and  was  succeeded  by 

16.  Roger  de  ^lartivall,  who  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry 
January  16,  1294.  He  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln  in  the  year 
1310,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Reymund  de  la  Goth,  from  which 
dignity  he  was  removed  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Roger  de 
Martivall  is  ranked  by  Fuller  among  the  worthies  of  the  county  of 
Leicester.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
library  of  which  college  he  gave  several  MSS.,  as  may  be  learned 
from  the  beginning  of  them ;  and  liis  name,  mth  the  title  of  Arch- 
deacon of  Leicester,  occurs,  with  several  others  of  that  college,  in 
a  MS.  in  their  exchequer.  Wilhs  says  that  Martivall  gave  up  the 
prebend  of  St.  Margaret's,  but  accepted  the  archdeaconry,  wliich 
he  held  until  the  4th  year  of  Edward  XL,  1310,  when  he  became 
Dean  of  Lincoln.  !N"ow,  seeing  Bishop  Godwin  hath  notliing  more 
than  by  name  and  date  (says  Fuller)  it  is  charity  to  inform  posterity 
that  he  was  the  last  heir  male  of  his  house,  and  founded  a  college 
at  Noseley.     De  Martival  died  in  Lent,  1322. 

17.  Reymond  de  Fargis  was  the  next  Archdeacon  of  Leicester, 
and  was  instituted  October  31,  1310.  He  died  in  the  year  1346, 
and  was  followed  by 

18.  HenrydeChaddesden,May  14, 1346.  He  died  in  1354,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  with  this  inscription  : — 

*'  Orate  pro  anima  Henrici  de  Chaddesden,  Archidiaconi  Leicestrise, 
qui  quidem  Henricus,  obiit  8  Mali  1354." 

19.  William  Donne,  LL.D.,  succeeded  him,  and  was  collated  to 
the  archdeaconry  May  12,  1354,  Avhen,  quitting  about  the  year 
1385,  the  king  granted  it  to 

20.  John  de  Bottlesham,  anno  1385  ;  but  the  Pope  conferring 
it  upon  Poncelinus  de  Ursinis,  a  Cardinal  Priest,  Bottlesham  gave 
up  his  pretensions,  and  so  Poncelinus  held  it  until  1392,  when, 
being  displaced, 

21.  Jolm  Elvet  became  admitted  to  it  by  the  King's  Donation 
August  4,  1392.  He  was  also  prebend  of  Leighton  Buzzard.  He 
died  1404 — 5,  and  was  succeeded  by 

22.  Thomas  Barnesley,  who,  as  Mr.  Le  Neve  supposes,  was 
admitted  anno  1404  :  he  was  also  Dean  of  Stoke  Clare,  co.  Suffolk, 
and  held  that  dignity  full  forty  years,  as  he  did  the  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester  until  the  day  of  his  death,  when 

23.  Richard  Ewen  is  said  to  have  been  collated  to  it,  August 
14,  1454.  This  Richard  Evenhoe,  or  Ewen,  was  removed  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lincoln  in  1455,  or  1458.     He  died  March,  1463. 

24.  William  Wytham,  LL.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Stow  Nov.  13, 
1455,  succeeded  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  in  the  year  1455. 
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He  died  July  16,  1472,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells, 
where  he  was  Dean,  with  tliis  epitaph  : — 

"  Insigiiis  Legiim  Doctor,  Decus  atqne  Decanns, 

Ecclesie  Gemma  ciijus  hie  una  fuit 
Altera  :  Leistrensis  simul  Archidiaconus  illuc, 

Willlielmus  Witham  nohils  hie  reciibat. 
Dapsilis  ac  liilaris  fuit  Hospitio,  miserorum 

Solamen  Culto  Justitie  requies. 
Jiistorum  Sp— —  bonitatis  Tutor  et  Auctor 

Pacis,  Concilii  Foiis,  Pugil  Ecclesie. 
Hunc  mors  eripuit  Vitara  tribuens  morienti, 

Umbra  mi at  Mors  modo  Vita  mori, 

Anno  milleno  C  quater  LX  duodeno, 

In  Fetodeno  clauditur  hie  Tumulo." 

2 5 .  Roger  Eotherh am,  LL. D . ,  Prebendary  of  St.  Margaret's,  July 
17,  1472,  was  appointed  to  the  archdeaconry  in  1472.  He  was 
also  Archdeacon  of  Eochester,  and  was  doubtless  a  relative  of  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Rotherham,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  was  trans- 
lated to  Lincoln  and  afterwards  to  York.  He  was  a  munificent 
benefactor  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He  died  about  1477.  His 
successor  was 

26.  John  Morton,  LL.D.,  installed  by  proxy  (as  Rotherham 
had  been),  January  3,  1477.  This  John  Moreton  Avas  Rector  of 
St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon  and  Chichester,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ely, 
January,  1478.  He  bestowed  great  sums  on  his  houses  at  Hatfield 
and  Wisbeach,  and  London,  and  would  have  done  other  public 
things,  but  was  translated  to  Canterbury  1486.  He  died  at 
EaioU,  September  15,  1500,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury,  where 
is  a  handsome  monmnent  to  his  memory.  He  had  been  Chancellor 
of  England  and  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1493  he  was 
created  a  Cardinal  by  Alexander  VI.  Leland  says  of  him  that  he 
spent  his  fortune  in  building  and  repairing  his  houses  at  Canter- 
bury, Lambeth,  Maidstone,  Allington  Park,  and  Charing.  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  liis  Hfe  was  to  procure  the  canonization  of  Ansehn, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  also  endeavoured,  but  mthout 
effect,  to  procure  the  same  honour  for  his  old  master,  Henry  YI. 
Moreton  was  one  of  the  many  Archbishops  of  Canterbmy  who  was 
more  of  a  politician  than  clergyman. 

27.  Richard  Lavendyr  was  the^next  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
He  was  admitted  by  proxy  October  5,  1485.  He  died  1504,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church,  in  the 
town  of  Buckingham,  where  he  was  Prebendary.  His  successor 
was 

28.  William  Sparks,  A.M.,  collated  March  18,  1507. 

29.  Henry  Wilcocks,  LL.D.,  was  installed  May  1,  1515.  He 
died  in  the  year  1518,  being  also  Prebendary  of  Cropredy;  and 
was  followed  by 

30.  Richard  Mawdeley,  A.M.,  who  was  instituted  May  29, 
1518.     He  was  installed  Canon  of  Thame,  anno  1519,  and  died 
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1530.  In  his  will,  dated  March  15,  1530,  he  ordained  a  priest  to 
sing  for  him  at  his  prebendal  church  of  Thame,  and  desired  to  be 
buried  there. 

31.  Stephen  Gardiner,  LL.D.,  was  installed  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  March  31,  1531.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester 
the  same  year.  Gardiner  was  believed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Woodvil,  Bishop  of  SaHsbury.  Through  liis  intimacy  w^ith  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  whilst  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Wolsey,  and  was  thus  introduced  to  the  King,  who  rapidly 
took  him  into  favour.  He  was  Chancellor  of  England  in  1553. 
As  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  intrusted  to  his  guidance,  his 
power  became  scarcely  less  than  Wolsey's  had'  been.  How  it  was 
used  in  the  persecution  of  the  Eeformers  is  well  known.  He  died 
12th  of  November,  1555.  Gardiner  was  succeeded  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Leicester  by 

32.  Edward  Fox,  S.T.P.,  who   was   installed   September   27, 

1531,  but  who  became  Archdeacon  of  Dorset.  In  1535  he  was 
preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  He  was  a  consummate 
politician  and  a  learned  divine,  and  is  said  to  have  conduced  to  the 
Reformation  as  much  as  Cranmer  did.  He  is  styled  by  Godwin, 
''  Vir  Egregie  Doctus."     He  died  May  8,  1538. 

33.  Edmund  Bonner  was  joref erred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Lei- 
cester in  the  year  1535.  Hook  calls  him  the  ecclesiastical  jSTero, 
and  disgrace  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1538  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  zealously  promoted 
the  Eeformation  until  1540.  But  after  the  death  of  the  King  he 
altered  his  policy,  and  after  the  decease  of  Edward  VI.  his  conduct 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Eox  enumerates  125  persons  burnt  in 
liis  diocese  and  through  his  agency  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  In 
1559,  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  indicted  in 
the  Queen's  Bench,  and  tried  in  the  Marshalsea,  September  5,  1569, 
and  was  buiied  amongst  other  prisoners,  in  St.  George's  Church- 
yard, Southwark. 

34.  William  More,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Colchester,  was  installed 
Ai'chdeacon  of  Leicester,  September  4,  1539.  He  died  the  next 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by 

35.  Thomas  Robertson,  S.T.P.,  who  was  installed  March  5th, 
1540.  He  was  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham.  He  had  been  Rector 
of  St.  Laud's  Church  at  Sherrington,  co.  Bucks,  but  was  forced,  on 
Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  crown,  to  resign  his  preferment. 
He  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
His  successor  was 

36.  Richard  Barber,  LL.D.,  installed  March  5th,  1540,  on 
Thos.  Robertson's  forced  resignation.  He  died  anno  1588,  and  was 
buried  at  his  rectory,  Foxhall,  Staffordshire,  with  this  inscription  : — 

"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Richard  Barber,  Doctor  of  Laws,  born  in  this  County, 
sometime  Fellow,  afterM'ard  elected  Warden,  of  All  Souls  in  Oxon,  April 
10,  1565,  which  he  resigned  Oct.  28,  1571  :  whence  he  retired  to  his 
Parsonage  at  Yoxall  and  there  died,  Feby.  15,  1589." 
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37.  Hugh  Blitli,  S.T.B.,  was  installed  Archdeacon  of  Leicester 
May  13,  1589,  but  resigned  the  archdeaconry  in  1591,  and  was 
succeeded  by 

38.  Eobert  Johnson,  B.D.,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Eector  of 
South  Luffenham,  co.  Rutland,  who  was  installed  July  27,  1591. 
He  died  August  6,  and  was  followed  by 

39.  Eichard  Pilkington,  S.T.P.,  collated  August  16,  1625.  He 
died  September,  1631,  and  was  buried  at  Hambledon,  co.  Bucks, 
where  he  was  Eector. 

40.  William  Warr,  paid  the  first-fruits,  1631,  and  was  succeeded 

by 

4 1 .  Henry  Feme,  S.  T.  P. ,  Eector  of  ^ledbourne,  who  subsequently 
became  Dean  of  Ely,  1661,  and  Bishop  of  Chester.  Dr.  Feme  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John  Feme,  Kt.,  of  Temple  Bel  wood,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uppingham  Free  School. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  A\T.tli  King  Charles  I.,  attending  the  King 
at  N^ottingham  and  Oxford.  He  was  with  the  King  Avhen  he  took 
Leicester,  and  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Xaseby ;  after  wliich  he 
went  to  Newark,  and  continued  preacliing  there  until  the  King 
ordered  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Charles  II.  presented  him  to  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  on  the  Eestoration,  and  he 
died  as  Bishop  of  Chester,  1661.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  During  the  Commonwealth  he  was  deprived  of  his  living 
at  Medbourne,  and  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  His  work, 
entitled  CatlwUc  Safeguards,  has  been  republished  of  late  years. 
Henry  Feme's  monument  is  in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey.     The  following  is  the  inscription  : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Hemicvis  Feme,  S.T.P.,  Johannis  Feme  militis  (civitati  Eboracensi 
a  secretes)  filius  natu  octavus,  CoUegii  S.  Trinitatis,  Cantab,  praifectus, 
simid  cestrensis,  episcopiis,  sedet  tantum  sepitimanus,  obiit  Martii  26, 
Anno  Domini  1662,  setatis  59." 

42.  Eobert  Hich,  S.T.P.,  who  was  afterwards  Dean  of  York, 
succeeded  Dr.  Feme,  when  he  was  made  Dean  of  Ely,  and  was 
installed  July  13,  1661,  when,  being  made  Archdeacon  of  the  East 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  he  resigned  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester, 
and  was  followed  by 

43.  Clement  Breton,  S.T.P.,  who  Avas  installed  July  30,  1663. 
Clement  Breton  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Church  Langton  in 
1642,  but  was  ejected  in  1644  by  the  Parliamentary  sequestrators. 
He  was  restored  to  his  Kving  in  1666.  He  died  at  Uppingham, 
1669,  and  was  buried  there  without  any  memorial.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

44.  WilHam  Outram,  S.T.P.,  installed  1669  (July  30),  upon  the 
death  of  the  preceding.  William  Outram  was  a  native  of  Derby- 
shire, and  Avas  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took 
his  Doctor's  degree  in  1660,  and  was  presented  to  St.  Mary's 
AVoolnoth,  London.  He  was  installed  Prebendary  of  Westminster 
in  1770,  wdth  Avhich  he  held  the  rectory  of  St.  IVIargaret's.   He  died 
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July  30,  1669,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this  in- 
scription on  his  monument : — 

"Prope  jacet  Gulielmus  Oiitram,  S.T.P.,  ex  agro  Derby:  Coll.  apud  Cantab, 
S.  et  Individ,  Trinitatis  et  Christi  Sociiis,  liujus  Eccl.  Canonicus  et  Leicester 
Archidiaconus,  Tlieologus  consummatus  et  omnibus  numeris  absolutus, 
Sciiptor  nervosus  et  accnratns,  concionator  egregius  et  assiduus  :  primo  in 
Agro  Lincoln,  postea  London  et  tandem  apud  S.  Margaret  Westmon'  ubi 
confecit  postrcmum  Vitaj  sute  cursum  magna  cum  Laude  nee  minori 
Fructu :  sed  in  tantis  Laboribus  et  Animi  contentione  dum  sacrarum 
Literarum  et  Sanctorum  Patrum  Studio  ardebat,  ut  in  Renum  Dolores 
inciderit,  quibus  diu  affiictus  et  tandem  fractus,  pequissimo  Animo  e  Vita 
discessit  Aug,  23,  a,d.  1679,  postquam  impleverat  Annum  54." 

He  ^\Tote  De  Sacrificiis  Lihri  Duo,  a  most  able  work  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment.  After  his  death  his  friends 
printed  from  his  MSS.  twenty  sermons  on  various  occasions, 

45.  Francis  Meers,  M,A,,  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester,  September  10,  1679.  He  was  also  Eector  of  Lutterworth, 
and  died  in  the  year  1683,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 

46.  Byron  Eaton,  S.T.P. ,  who  was  installed  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  September  5,  1683.  He  died  in  the  year  1703,  and  was 
buried  at  jN'ewnham  Courtney,  near  Oxford,  where  he  was  Eector. 

47.  The  next  Archdeacon  of  Leicester  was  John  Rogers,  A.M., 
who  was  collated  November  29,  1703.  He  died  in  the  year  1715, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Leicester,  with  this  epitaph : — 

"Hie  felicem  proestolantes  Resurrectionem  deponuntur  Exuvise  Reverendi  Viri 
Joliannis  Rogers,  A.M.,  Archidiaconi  Leicestrensis  Pectoris  de  Segrave, 
oblim  Coll.  Div.  Joliannis  apud  Oxon  ;  Socii,  comis,  benefici,  pii,  pervigilis, 
inter  bonorum  gemitus,  suorum  queremonias,  Ecclesife  desideria  Pauperum 
Efflagitationes  a  mediis  Laboribus,  et  malis  Mortalium  vel  optimos  obsi- 
dentibus,  ad  emeritorum  otia,  plusquani  Victorum  Triumplios,  Consum- 
matorum  Beatitudines  evocati  nonis  Mail,  Anno  Salutis  1715.  ^tatis  67." 

48.  David  Trimnell,  A.M.,  Eector  of  Stoke  Hammond,  Bucks, 
(afterwards  Precentor  of  Lincoln  Cathedral),  succeeded  John  Rogers, 
and  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry,  July  17,  1715.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  Precentorship  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  March  28, 
1718,  by  virtue  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  option,  and  died 
in  the  year  1756,  May  18.  He  was  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral 
near  the  west  door,  with  this  inscription  : — 

"Sacred  to  tlie  memory  of  Rev.  David  Trimnell,  S.T.P,,  Rector  of  Stoke,  in 
Bucks,  48  years,  Prebendary  of  Castor  48  years,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester 
41  years,  and  Precentor  of  this  church." 

He  died  May  28,  1756,  aged  81  years. 

49.  John  Taylor,  LL.D.,  1756,- Clirist  Church,  Oxford.  He 
obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  in  1774,  was  also  Prebendary 
of  Aylesbury,  Avhich  he  exchanged  for  the  Rectory  of  St,  Mary, 
Aldermary,  which  he  held  until  the  term  of  his  death  in  1772,  He 
published  a  sermon,  preached  at  the  consecration  of  Bishops  John 
Thomas,  Samuel  Lisle,  and  Richard  Trevor  (Sarum,  Norwich,  and 
Durham),  April  1,  1744. 
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40.  James  Bickham,  Fellow  of  Emnianuel  College,  Cambridge, 
was  presented  by  that  Society,  in  1761,  to  the  rectory  of  Lough- 
borough, and  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  1762.  He  left  a 
valuable  library  to  the  rectory  of  Loughborough  for  ever.  Arms  : 
a  chevron  gules  betAveen  three  leopards'  faces  azure,  on  a  chief  in 
fess  argent  and  gules,  in  the  upper  part  a  greyhound  courant,  sable. 
On  the  south  wall  in  Loughborough  Church  is  a  tablet, — 

**To  the  memory  of  James  Bickliam,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester  and  Rector  of 
Loiigliborougli.  He  was  born  March  22,  1719,  and  died  August  23,  1785. 
Also,  of  Sarali  Bickliam,  his  wife,  who  died  May  28,  1781." 

51.  Andrew  Burnaby,  D.D.,  1786.  He  was  born  at  Asfordby, 
Leicestershire,  and  died  set.  80.  He  was  more  than  forty-three 
years  Eector  of  Greenwich,  and  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a 
Avriter.  He  published  various  works.  His  Sermons  and  Charges 
are  excellent,  and  his  Travels,  which  reached  a  third  edition,  are 
Avritten  with  great  skill  and  fidelity.  He  was  presented  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester  by  Bishop  Thurlow.  Dr.  Burnaby,  was 
buried  at  Hungerton  in  this  county,  in  the  parish  church  of  which 
place  may  be  seen  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  Arms : 
arg.,  two  bars,  a  lion  passant  gardant,  in  chief,  gules. 

52.  Thomas  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.E.S.,  1812.  He  was  born  at 
Kirkham-in-the-Fylde,  Lancasliire,  1745.  He  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Meldreth,  co.  Cambridge,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely. 
He  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  1769,  gind  Proctor  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity in  1786,  and  afterwards  Tutor  of  Christ's  College.  He  was 
presented  to  Kegworth  Rectory  in  1790,  by  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  Clirist's  College.  He  was  made  Prebendary  of  Chiswick  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  1798,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Chancellor  of 
Chester  by  Bishop  Majendie,  1804.  He  w^as  made  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon,  1812.  He  died  in  1830,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  Kegworth  church,  November  20  of  that  year.  He 
published  his  Charges,  but  his  works  were  not  numerous. 

The  following  Inscription  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Parkinson  still 
exists  in  Kegworth  Church  : — 

'^  Near  this  place 

Are  deposited  the  Remains  of 

Thomas  Parkinson,  D.D., 

Archdeacon  of  "Leicester, 

And  forty-one  years  Eector  of  this  Parish, 

Who  died  Nov.  13,  1830,  aged  85  years, 

In  the  Hope  of  Eternal  Life, 
Throngh  the  Merit  of  his  Redeemer  ; 

A  bonntifnl  friend  to  the  Poor, 

Zealous  in  all  good  works  of  Charity, 

Learned,  Kind,  and  Pious." 

53.  Thomas  K.  Bonney,  A.M. ,  1 806,  was  Eector  of  Coningsby  and 
Normanton,  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  He  was  born 
at  Tansor,  in  Northamptonshire,  June  20,  1782.  In  1814  he  was 
appointed  to  Normanton  and  Coningsby.    He  was  elected  Prebendary 
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of  "Welton  Beckhall  (Lincoln  Cathedral),  in  1823,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  in  1831.  During  the  controversies 
which  agitated  the  Church  while  he  was  Archdeacon,  his  conduct 
was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and  though  possessing  a  strong  opinion 
of  his  own  on  most  of  the  theological  questions  of  the  day,  he  was 
careful  to  avoid  any  display  of  party  feeling.  He  was  an  excellent 
church  la-sv^^er,  and  as  a  magistrate  he  was  universally  beloved  and 
respected.  For  many  years  j^revious  to  his  death  he  ceased  acting 
upon  the  bench.  His  death,  wliich  took  place  in  18G3,  left  a  void 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived  difficult  to  be  filled  up  again, 
and  his  loss  amongst  the  clergy  was  universally  felt.  He  was  buried 
at  the  west  end  of  Xormanton  Church,  in  the  county  of  Rutland, 
where  there  is  a  marble  tablet  with  the  follomng  inscription  : — 

"In  Memory  of 

The  Venerable  Thomas  Kaye  Bonney,  A.M., 

Arclicleacon  of  Leicester, 

Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 

During  forty-eight  years  Rector  of  Coningsby,  in  the 

County  of  Lincoln,  and  of  this  Parish,  • 

And  for  a  long  period  a  Magistrate  for  the  Coimty  of  Rntland. 
He  died  April  7th,  1863,  aged  80  years." 

Arms :  argent,  on  a  bend  azure,  3  fleur  de  lis,  or.  Crest,  a  martlet. 
54.  Henry  Fearon,  B.D.,  1863,  the  present  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1824,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College.  He  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Lough- 
borough in  the  year  1848,  by  his  college,  and  was  made  an  Honorary 
Canon  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  1849.  The  Archdeacon  has  pub- 
lished the  follomng  works  :  What  to  Learn  and  What  to  Ufilearn; 
and  Sermons  on  Piihlic  Occasions,  1859. 


Grant  of  Arms.— A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire 
Arcliitectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  held  in  the  Toa\ti 
Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  25th  March,  1867.  By  the  Rev, 
John  Fisher,  M.A.,  Cossington,  Leicestershire. 

The  tracing  out  genealogies,  and  making  out  pedigrees,  as  well  as- 
the  regulation  of  the  proper  bearing  of  armorial  ensigns,  early  fell 
to  the  emplo}Tnent  of  Heralds.  A  proper  knowledge  of  their 
descent,  or  tracing  the  first  founder  of  a  family,  seems  to  have  early 
been  the  desire  of  most  nations.  To  the  patriarch  of  a  family,  and 
the  chief  of  a  tribe,  this  office  was  generally  appointed ;  and  among 
the  Jews,  especially,  the  greatest  attention  was  2:)aid  to  lineal 
descents.  In  the  early  centuries,  when  all  the  learning  of  this 
country  was  confined  within  the  pale  of  the  cloister,  the  registering 
of  the  succession  and  connexion  of  noble  families  was  by  ecclesi- 
astics ;  but  that  this  would  soon  fall  to  the  lot  of  heralds,  may  be 
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gathered  from  what  has  ah^eady  been  said  of  their  early  employ- 
ments. The  use  of  arms  was  closely  connected  with  the  study  of 
genealogy,  and  more  especially  when  the  mode  of  marshalling  in 
the  same  escutcheon  the  armorial  bearing  of  every  heir  female  who 
had  intermarried  with  the  family,  became  of  use,  they  were  still 
more  23articularly  necessary  to  each  other.  It  was  customary  for  the 
heralds  of  nobles  to  make  out  their  lords'  pedigrees  illuminated 
with  their  arms  ;  and  there  are  some  extant  of  very  early  date.  The 
utility  of  family  records  would  soon  become  evident ;  for,  as  it 
frequently  occurs,  that  immediate  inheritors  of  estates  are  wanting, 
and  that  heirs  have  to  be  sought  from  among  the  collaterals,  by  a 
reference  to  such  pedigrees  the  right  and  lawful  successor  is  at  once 
pointed  out.  After  the  heralds  were  incorporated,  their  college 
became  the  archives  where  such  information  was  preserved.  The 
foundation  of  an  immense  mass  of  genealogical  documents  which 
they  possess,  was  originally  obtained  by  transcribing  those  convent- 
ual registers,  which,  before  their  estabhshment,  formed  the  ordy 
authorities  besides  oral  tradition.  In  continuing  those,  to  be  as 
correct  as  possible  would  be  their  interest,  that  thereby  the  public 
might  resort  to  them  -with  greater  facihty  and  assurance,  to  obtain 
information.  With  tliis  view,  and  also  to  correct  the  abuses  and 
mistakes  which  were  occasioned  by  the  improper  assumption  of 
armorial  bearings,  a  visitation  of  each  county  was  decreed  by  the 
Earl-Marshal.  Such  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.,  Edward  TV.,  and  Henry  YII.  ;  of  which  imperfect 
documents  only  have  reached  us.  A  proclamation  was  also  made 
by  Henry  Y.,  declaring  that  no  man,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or 
condition  whatsoever,  should  assume  arms,  or  coats  of  arms,  unless 
he  held,  or  ought  to  hold,  them  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  by  the 
donation  of  some  person  who  had  sufficient  power  to  give  them ; 
and  that  all  persons  should  make  it  appear,  to  officers  to  be  appointed 
by  the  said  king  for  that  purpose,  by  whose  gift  they  enjoyed  such 
arms  as  they  respectively  wore,  excepting  those  who  bore  arms  with 
the  king  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  But  irregularities  in  matters 
concerning  nobility  and  gentility,  their  descents,  pedigrees,  designa- 
tions, titles,  honours,  arms,  crests,  etc.,  increased  with  the  course  of 
time ;  so  that  it  required  the  full  authority  of  the  crown  to  put  any 
stop  to  them. 

Therefore,  as  a  remedy,  commissions  Avere  issued  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  to  each  of  the  two  provincial  kings  of  arms,  autho- 
rising and  commanding  each  of  them,  by  himself,  or  liis  sufficient 
deputy,  or  deputies,  under  the  seal  of  his  office  deputed  and  autho- 
rised, to  visit  the  whole  of  his  province,  and  all  the  parts  and 
members  thereof,  according  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  that  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  often,  and  whenever  he  should  think  fit ;  and  to 
convene  and  call  before  him,  or  his  deputy  or  deputies,  at  such 
certain  places,  and  at  sucli  convenient  times,  as  he  or  they  should 
appoint,  all  manner  of  persons  that  did,  or  pretended  to  bear  arms, 
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or  were  styled  esquires  or  gentlemen,  within  his  j)rovince ;  and  to 
cause  them  to  produce  and  show  by  what  authority  and  right  they 
challenged  and  claimed  the  same ;  and  further  granting  such  officer 
and  officers  such  power  and  license,  not  only  to  enter,  upon  reason- 
able request,  and  at  reasonable  times  in  the  day,  into  all  churches, 
castles,  houses,  and  other  places,  at  his  or  their  discretion,  to  peruse, 
take  knowledge  of,  survey  and  view  all  manner  of  arms,  cognizances, 
crests,  and  other  devices,  of  all  persons  within  his  province,  autho- 
rised to  bear  such,  with  the  notes  of  their  descents,  pedigrees, 
marriages,  and  issue ;  and  to  enter  the  same  on  record  in  a  register 
book  of  arms,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  and  set  forth  in  the 
office,  charge,  and  oath  taken  by  him  at  Ms  creation  and  coronation ; 
and  also  to  correct,  control,  and  reform  all  manner  of  arms,  crests, 
cognizances,  and  devices,  unlawfully  usurped,  borne,  or  taken  by  any 
manner  of  person  within  such  province,  and  contrary  to  the  due 
order  of  the  law  of  arms ;  and  to  reverse,  pull  down,  or  otherwise 
deface  the  same,  at  Ms  or  their  discretion,  wheresoever  they  were 
placed  or  set,  or  in  whatever  form,  contrary  to  the  ancient  customs, 
laws,  rules,  privileges,  and  order  of  arms ;  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  reprove,  control,  and  make  infamous,  by  proclamation, 
to  be  made  at  the  assizes  or  general  sessions,  to  be  kept  within  his 
province,  or  at  any  other  place  or  places,  all  manner  of  persons  that 
unla^vfully,  or  without  just  authority,  vocation,  or  due  calling,  had 
usurped,  or  taken  upon  him  or  them  any  manner  of  title  of  honour, 
dignity,  or  worship — as  esquire,  gentleman,  or  other.  The  regula- 
tions concerning  funerals  and  mourning  apparel,  prescribed  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  were  also  to  be  enforced ;  as,  also,  that  no 
person  should,  at  any  funeral  or  interment,  furnish  or  supply  any 
pall  of  velvet  without  the  special  license  of  such  provincial  king. 
These  commissions  also  proMbited  all  painters,  goldsmiths,  en- 
gravers, and  other  artificers  within  the  province,  from  executing  any 
manner  of  arms,  crests,  cognizances,  pedigrees,  or  other  devices 
appertaining  to  the  office  of  arms,  unless  they  should  be  allowed  by 
the  provincial  king,  or  his  deputy ;  and  likewise  enjoined  all 
sheriffs,  commissioners,  archdeacons,  officials,  commissaries,  scriven- 
ers, clerks,  writers,  etc.,  not  to  call  or  name  in  any  assize,  session, 
court,  or  other  public  place,  or  give  in  any  writing,  the  addition  of 
esquire  or  gentleman,  to  or  for  any  person  whatsoever,  unless  he 
were  able  to  stand  unto  or  justify  the  same  by  the  law  of  arms,  or 
should  be  ascertained  thereof,  by  advertisement,  in  writing,  from 
the  provincial  kings.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  for  the 
furtherance  and  due  execution  of  these  commissions,  all  justices, 
mayors,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  other  officers,  were  required 
to  be  aiding  and  assistant  thereto ;  and  if  in  such  visitation,  any 
matter  could  not  be  decided  by  the  provincial  king  of  arms,  then  he 
was  authorised  to  command  the  person  concerned,  under  a  penalty, 
to  appear  before  the  earl-marshal  on  a  time  appointed,  by  whom  it 
would  be  decided. 
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In  consequence  of  sucli  commissions  being  sealed,  the  provincial 
king  of  arms  issued  a  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to 
the  high  constable  of  the  hundred,  or  to  the  mayor  or  chief  officer 
of  the  place  where  he  intended  to  hold  his  visitation,  commanding 
him  to  warn  the  several  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  particu- 
larly named  m  such  warrant,  as  also  all  others  resident  mtliin  his 
jurisdiction,  as  well  those  who  assumed  such  titles  as  those  who  did 
not,  to  appear  personally  before  him  at  the  house  and  on  the  day 
specified  in  the  warrant ;  and  to  bring  with  them  such  arms  and 
crests  as  they  then  bore,  together  with,  their  pedigrees  and  descents, 
and  such  evidences  and  ancient  ^vritings  as  might  justify  the  same, 
in  order  to  their  being  registered.  On  the  day  appointed  either  the 
provincial  king,  or  Ms  marshal  or  deputy,  attended,  in  order  to  make 
the  proper  inquisitions. 

In  those  days,  when  the  laws  of  cliivalry  were  still  held  in  high 
respect,  these  intimations  were  pretty  generally  attended  to ;  an 
attested  pedigree  was  to  be  shown  by  those  who  had  not,  in  a 
former  visitation,  been  registered  in  the  book  of  arms ;  whilst  those 
who  had,  produced  their  certificate,  which  they  then  received,  with 
a  table  of  the  succeeding  descent. 

In  many  cases,  the  admittance  of  the  claim  or  title  was  respited, 
if  it  so  happened  that  the  proper  proofs  were  not  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced, on  account  of  removal  from  other  counties,  or  such  other 
causes ;  such  persons  were  admitted  to  enter  themselves,  with  as 
many  generations  upwards  as  they  could  clear,  together  with  such 
arms  as  they  used ;  and  further  proofs  were  ordered  to  be  produced 
in  the  next  visitation. 

The  earliest  visitation  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms  took 
place  in  1528-9,  by  order  of  a  commission  granted  and  executed 
by  Thomas  Benoilt,  Clarencieux,  for  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Oxford,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  Stafford. 

After  this  visitations  were  regularly  made  once  in  every  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years. 

They  were  much  encouraged  by  many  of  the  private  gentry, 
who  gave  every  facility  to  the  plan,  by  liberal  communications ; 
yet  evasions  and  objections  were  made  by  many  persons ;  and  by 
some  a  total  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  and  its  customs 
was  openly  avowed. 

Those  who  thus  disclaimed  all  title  to  armorial  ensigns  are  noted 
in  several  visitations,  and,  in  consequence,  their  posterity  are  con- 
sidered as  having  no  right  to  bearings  of  any  description,  unless 
they  were  afterwards  specially  conceded.  The  esteem  in  which 
visitations  w^ere  held  was  much  lessened  by  the  heralds  deputing 
and  authorising  incompetent  persons,  who  to  a  want  of  dignity 
added  motives  entirely  mercenary,  which  caused  them  to  grant  and 
allow  the  ensigns  of  gentility  to  mean  and  unqualified  persons, 
which  of  course  not  only  gave  umbrage  to  the  ancient  gentry,  but 
contributed  to  throw  an  odium  upon  the  institution. 
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But  when  such  illicit  proceedings  were  discovered  by  the  Court 
of  Chivalry,  they  were  not  only  disowned  but  properly  punished. 

Causes  such  as  these,  together  with  the  quarrels  of  the  heralds, 
which  operated  much  to  their  detriment,  and  the  frequent  prohibi- 
tions granted  by  the  King's  Bench  to  stop  proceedings  in  the  curia 
militaris  or  Earl  Marshall's  Court,  gave  no  inconsiderable  check  to 
the  visitations  of  the  provincial  kings ;  and  when  the  jDOwers  of 
the  last -mentioned  court  ceased,  by  reason  of  no  Constable  of 
England  being  appointed,  when  the  officers  of  arms  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  authority,  enforce  their  commands,  or  punish  delin- 
quents, commissions  for  visitations  were  no  longer  applied  for. 

The  last  that  was  issued  bears  date  13th  May,  1666,  2nd  James 
II.,  and  was  granted  to  Henry  St.  George,  Clarencieux,  and  autho- 
rised him  to  visit  his  province,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  and 
when  he  should  think  meet  and  convenient  for  the  same  ;  he  there- 
fore began  his  visitation  on  the  8th  of  July,  1686;  and  in  1687, 
visited  the  wards  of  Billingsgate,  Castle  Baynard,  and  Cornhill ; 
and  afterwards  registered  some  pedigrees,  which  bear  date  so  late 
as  the  years  1700,  1703,  and  1704.  The  want  of  genealogical 
documents,  after  visitations  had  ceased  to  be  made,  was  attempted 
to  be  supplied  by  funeral  certificates ;  which,  had  they  been 
encouraged,  and  the  regular  delivery  of  them  into  the  College  of 
Arms  enforced  by  public  authority,  would  have  proved  extremely 
serviceable  in  bringing  doAvn  and  authenticating  the  pedigrees  of 
our  nobihty  and  gentry. 

With  regard  to  armorial  bearings,  wliilst  I  am  of  the  number  of 
those  who  can  fully  appreciate  the  honest  pride  and  satisfaction 
with  which  the  lineal  descendant  of  one  who  has  deserved  well  of 
his  country  contemplates  or  displays  the  escutcheon  which  has 
through  centuries  been  handed  down  to  him  untarnished,  and  can 
understand  the  natural  desire  of  even  the  most  remotely  connected 
with  ancient  and  honourable  families  to  enjoy  the  reflected  lustre 
of  the  quartered  achievement,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
opinion  that  the  absurd  vanity  which  induces  nearly  every  person 
who  possesses  a  gold  seal,  or  a  silver  spoon,  to  decorate  it  with  a 
crest  to  which  not  one  in  a  hundred — I  had  almost  said  a  thousand 
— has  any  shadow  of  pretension,  is  a  fair  subject  for  investigation 
and  taxation,  in  a  form  and  on  a  scale  differing  from  those  at  pre- 
sent prescribed,  and  that  here  again  the  herald  might  be  employed 
with  equal  benefit  to  himself  and  the  revenue. 

Since  heralds'  visitations  ceased  to  be  made,  it  has  been  the 
law  for  persons  who  wish  to  bear  anns,  and  who  cannot  prove  their 
right  as  descending  from  an  ancestor  who  was  an  original  grantee 
in  such  visitations,  to  memorialize  the  earl-marshal  that  he  may 
become  a  grantee  himself. 

On  paj-ment  of  fifty  guineas,  the  earl-marshal  issues  a  warrant, 
authorising  the  heralds  to  gmnt  arms  according  to  their  own  de- 
signing, and  in  accordance  with  the  name  or  occupation  of  the  party. 
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If,  however,  a  family  has  borne  arms  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, without  having  been  registered  in  the  Heralds'  College,  a 
descendant  can  obtain  a  grant  from  the  earl-marshal,  but  the 
grantee  7nust  submit  to  a  difference  being  made. 

It  always  has  been  held,  and  still  is,  by  the  laws  of  arms,  that 
the  only  means  by  which  a  right  to  arms  and  crest  can  be  acquired 
is  by  grant  from  the  King-at-Arms,  Heralds'  College,  London. 


]^OTE. — The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  a  local  news- 
paper, is  appended,  with  Mr.  Fisher's  remarks  thereupon,  as 
communicated  by  him  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Leicester- 
shire Architectural  and  Archseological  Society : — 

SiR^ — I  was  interested  in  the  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  John  Fisher  at  the 
"Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society,"  as  reported  in  your 
last  Journal  on  the  "  Grant  of  Arms,"  and  fully  acquiesce  in  the  general  asser- 
tions which  he  made ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  date,  1666,  I  was  somewhat 
disappointed  that  he  made  no  reference  to  what,  I  believe,  is  a  well  authentic- 
ated fact,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  arms  and  pedigrees  registered  in  the 
Heralds'  College  before  that  date  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
Doubtless  ancient  families  so  registered  were  duly  furnished  with  copies  of 
their  pedigi-ees,  and  the  correct  heraldic  blazoning  and  quartering  of  their 
arms  ;  but  their  less  fortunate  descendants  remotely  connected  with  these 
ancient  and  honourable  families  wishing  to  enjoy,  as  Mr.  Fisher  remarks,  the 
reflected  lustre  of  their  illustrious  ancestors,  have  been  compelled  since  the 
great  fire  to  seek  for  the  arms  of  the  famihes  whence  they  are  lineally  descended 
from  monuments,  tablets,  and  headstones.  Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  are 
rightly  termed  assumptive  arms  by  Heralds ;  yet  on  the  Gladstonian  theory  of 
getting  all  the  money  you  can,  by  any  and  every  means,  into  the  pubhc  exche- 
quer, I  am  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  increase  of  revenue  by  "an  investiga- 
tion and  increased  taxation,"  of  what  Mr.  Fisher  terms  an  "absurd  vanity." 
Every  person  now  choosing  to  "decorate  a  gold  seal,  silver  spoon,"  envelope 
and  paper,  "with  a  crest,"  pays  13s.  2d.,  a  wide  difference  from  £2  12s.  9d., 
chargeable  on  all  persons  using  carriages  rated  at  £3  10s.  I  fear  such  a  visita- 
tion on  assumptive  arms  atid  canting  mottoes  would  be  "a  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement"  to  a  wide  field  of  "vain  persons,"  who  gladly  pay,  on  the 
present  easy  terms,  for  "armorial  bearings." 

I  am,  yom-s  faithfully, 
D.B.V.,  April  2,  1867.  J.  L. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  communication 
of  "  J.  L."  in  the  Leicester  Journal,  in  which  he  states  Ms  belief 
to  be  a  "  well  authenticated  fact  that  a  verj'-  large  portion  of  the 
arms  and  pedigrees  registered  in  the  Heralds'  College  before  the 
date  of  1666  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  that  year,"  it  may 
be  observed  with  perfect  truth  that,  upon  that  disastrous  occasion, 
none  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Heralds'  College  were  destroyed ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  members  of  the  college,  having  ample  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  fire  from  the  east,  were  enabled  to  remove  their 
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books  in  safety  to  Whitehall,*  where,  tinder  the  permission  of  the 
Government  the  Heralds'  Office  was  established,  and  remained  there 
until  the  present  building  was  in  a  state  to  receive  their  records. 
The  subsequent  remarks  of  "  J.  L."  consequently  fall  to  the  ground 
as  regards  the  consequences  of  such  a  calamity  (had  it  occurred)  as 
the  loss  of  important  records  of  the  Heralds'  College  upon  the 
occasion  referred  to. 

As  regards  the  observations  of  "  J.  L."  in  the  close  of  his  letter, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  payment  of  the  duty  on  armorial 
bearings  does  not  constitute  any  right  for  persons  to  assume  arms 
ad  libitum ;  nor  create  any  legal  authority  for  the  assumption  of 
arms  for  indulging  "  absurd  vanities  "  upon  such  easy  terms  as  are 
alluded  to.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  an  extract  from 
the  introduction  of  the  new  edition  of  Clarli's  Heraldry^  under  the 
head  of  ''The  abuse  of  Arms"  : — "  Surely  even  those  who  affect  the 
greatest  contempt  for  heraldry,  "vvill  admit  that  if  arms  are  to  be 
borne  at  all  it  should  be  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  that  if 
the  display  of  them  be  an  empty  vanity,  it  is  a  less  creditable-  vanity 
to  parade  as  our  o\^ti  those  which  belong  of  right  to  others."  The 
right  of  using  arms  and  crests  is  acquired  either  by  grants  by  the 
crown,  grants  by  the  kings-at-arms,  who  are  authorized  by  their 
patents  to  grant  armorial  ensigns,  or  by  proving  descent  from 
families  recorded  at  the  visitations  who  were  then  admitted  to  have 
the  right  by  some  evidence  recognized  by  the  heralds  at  the  time. 
These  visitations  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  were 
continued  down  to  James  II. 's  time,  that  of  London  being  dated 
in  1686,  in  which  some  few  pedigrees  were  taken  as  late  as  1702. 

Pedigrees  shewing  the  right  of  families  were  also  taken  contem- 
poraneously with  the  visitations,  and  recorded  in  the  Heralds' 
CoUege  independently  of  those  taken  at  the  visitation ;  and  since  the 
discontinuance  of  issuing  commissions  to  the  kings  of  arms  to  visit 
their  respective  provinces  pedigrees  down  to  the  present  time  are 
compiled  and  registered  in  the  Heralds' College,  for  the  same  purpose. 

All  the  visitation  books,  some  originals  and  others  contem- 
porary (or  nearly  so),  both  prior  to  and  since  the  Fire  of  London,  as 
also  the  records  of  pedigrees  independently  of  the  visitation  books 
of  the  same  periods,  still  remain  in  the  library  of  the  Heralds' 
College,  together  with  other  official  MSS.  from  a  very  early  period 
anterior  to  1666. 

*  See  annexed  copy  of  notice  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of  Monday,  28th  January, 
1666-7  :— 

"  We  are  ordered  to  give  notice,— That  although  the  Heralds*  Office  wherein  the  descents 
and  arms  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were  foiTuerly  preserved  hath  been  burnt  by 
the  late  dreaflful  fire  in  Loudon  ;  yet  the  books  and  records  therein  kept  were  happily  saved, 
and  are  now  placed  by  the  King's  special  appointment  in  those  rooms  near  Westminster  Hall, 
called  the  Queen's  Court,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  where  all  persons  who  are 
connected  in  matters  of  honour,  arms,  or  descents,  may  repair  and  receive  due  satisfaction, 
and  free  themselves  from  the  practices  and  abuses  of  such  painter-stainers  who,  calling  them- 
selves Herald-painters,  do  take  upon  them  to  direct  the  marshalling  of  funerals,  give  out 
coats  of  arms,  and  make  pedigrees  that  are  of  no  credit  or  authority." 
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History  of  the  Hospital  of  St.    Wulstcm,   commonly  called.   The 
Commandery,  Worcester. — By  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 


I  have  seen 


Many  a  fallen  convent  reverend  in  decay." — Southey. 

The  mutations  of  time,  the  enterprise  of  commerce,  and  the 
exigencies  of  circumstance,  have  changed  the  once  ancient  city  of 
Worcester,  as  far  as  its  present  aspect  is  concerned,  almost  entirely 
into  a  modern  one  ;  yet  in  its  old  avenues  of  Lich  Street,  Eish 
Street,  and  Friar  Street,  a  few  characteristic  specimens  of  old 
domestic  architecture  have  been  retained,  and  one  in  Sidbury  has 
yet  remaining  a  fine  hall  mth  timbered  roof  almost  entire.  This 
house  is  still  known  as  "  The  Commandery,"  and  the  origin  of  this 
appellation,  as  well  as  its  history,  I  shall  proceed  to  show.  It  is 
now  much  altered  in  external  appearance,  and  it  can  only  be  seen 
to  advantage,  or  any  notion  of  its  pristine  appearance  be  formed, 
except  it  be  contemplated  on  its  eastern  or  garden  side,  when  its 
timbered  gables  and  the  lofty  oriel  of  its  hall,  hidden  from  any 
other  quarter,  are  made  manifest.  Erom  Sidbury,  the  street  that 
joins  the  London  road,  the  way  to  the  Commandery  is  by  a 
narrow  avenue  between  houses  both  of  which  were  formerly  of 
the  timbered  character,  but  the  one  on  the  south  side  has  been 
incongruously  rebuilt  in  modern  fashion  with  brick. 

I  shall  ask  the  visitor  to  go  with  me  through  the  iron  gate,  and 
down  the  avenue  just  mentioned,  and  entering  the  curious  old  hall, 
pause  there  Avhile  I  detail  the  history  of  the  place,  and  we  will 
then  examine  its  present  condition,  or  rather  what  it  was  when  the 
residence  of  the  late  Richard  Mugg  Mence,  Esq.,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  who  gave  me  some  particulars  respecting  it,  and 
showed  me  its  curiosities.  I  beUeve  that  the  place  has  been  some- 
what altered  since  then  in  converting  it  to  its  present  use  as  a 
"  College  for  the  Blind,"  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Blair. 
The  fine  old  hall,  however,  yet  remains  as  in  Mugg  Mence's  time. 

The  Commandery,  as  now  called,  originally  bore  the  appellation 
of   St.    Wulstan's  Hospital,  and  Wulstan,  the   Saxon  Bishop  of 
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Worcester  (temp.  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Con- 
queror), has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  its  founder.  The 
original  establishment  was  for  a  Master  or  Preceptor  (vulgarly- 
known  as  "Commander"),  a  Chaplain,  and  four  poor  brethren.  They 
were  to  be  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  they  pro- 
fessed the  three  spiritual  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience. 
It  was  to  be  always  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  Preceptor  or  Coromander  was  removable 
at  his  pleasure.  Looldng  at  the  spacious  hall,  one  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  it  could  be  intended  for  only  six  persons,  and  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  was  probably  subsequently  increased;  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Laird  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  but  without 
naming  his  authority,  says  the  Hospital  was  for  five  poor  men  and  two 
poor  women,  besides  the  chaplain  and  commander.  But  even  this 
increase  seems  but  a  poor  number,  though  charity  and  hospitahty 
to  travellers  was  here  probably  exercised,  as  the  Hospital  was  just 
without  the  walls  of  Worcester,  the  gates  of  which  would  be  shut  at 
nightfall ;  and  Green  says  there  was  an  Infirmary  attached  to  the 
Hospital,  in  which,  a.d.  1294,  there  were  twenty-two  persons.^  The 
great  hall  was  used  as  a  refectory,  probably  as  well  for  visitors  as 
the  brethren,  and  it  seems  also  to  have  been  exceptionally  used  for 
festal  purposes  on  public  occasions — perhaps  let  out  or  lent,  as  the 
Guildhall  is  in  the  present  day.  It  is,  in  fact,  recorded,  that  in  May, 
A.D.  1300,  Hugh  le  Despencer,  then  Chief  Justice  of  Feckenham 
Forest,  held  his  court  here,  Avith  all  the  foresters,  to  impose  fines 
on  the  destroyers  of  the  king's  game ;  and  subsequent  courts  may 
also  have  been  held  in  the  hall. 

Various  benefactions  were  at  different  times  presented  to  this 
Hospital,  and  one  of  the  chief  was  made  by  William  de  Molendinus, 
clerk.  In  1294,  this  ecclesiastic  gave  sixty  marks  and  ten  pounds 
sterHng  to  the  Hospital,  by  which  he  ensured  to  himself  and  his 
house  the  prayers  and  devotional  services  of  the  brethren,  who  also 
engaged  to  celebrate  his  anniversary  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
with  all  proper  ceremonies.  In  1414,  Bishop  Bourcliier  made  a 
visitation  of  tliis  charitable  society,  and  he  it  was  who  ordered  the 
addition  to  the  members  noted  above,  and  nominated  an  additional 
chaplain.  The  chaplains  were  ordered  to  have  an  allowance  of  four 
marks  yearly,  a  gown,  a  chamber,  diet  at  the  Preceptor's  table,  and 
in  his  absence  tenpence  per  week  for  providing  themselves.  So 
that  tenpence  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  considered  enough  for 
the  support  of  a  single  man  for  a  Aveek.  The  poor  brethren,  indeed, 
at  this  time,  had  only  a  penny  a  day.  Hitherto  the  Preceptor  had 
been  a  layman,  but  Bishop  Bourchier  now  directed  that  he  should 
be  for  the  future  in  priest's  orders,  but  it  seems  dubious  whether 
this  was  really  carried  out.  In  1524,  Cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  a 
bull  from  the  then  Pope,  authorizing  him  to  suppress  this  and  some 
other  small  religious  houses,  that  he  might  endow  his  two  new 

(1)    Green's  Ilistonj  of  Worcester,  vol.  i.  p,  238. 
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colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford  ;  but  on  his  disgrace  and  death,  Henry 
VIII.  seized  upon  this  with  all  his  other  possessions.  It  was  then 
valued  (26th  Henry  VIII.)  by  the  commissioners  appointed,  at 
£79  12s.  6d.  per  annum  gross,  and  £62  18s.  lOd.  clear — something 
like  £600  of  present  money.  The  King  granted  the  Hospital  and 
its  lands  to  Sir  Richard  Morysine,  by  deed,  bearing  date  15th 
March,  32nd  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  name  of  Situs  precex)torice  sive 
l^rioratns  S.  Wulstani  Wigorn.  Sir  E.  Morysine,  however,  again 
exchanged  the  Hospital  w^ith  the  King,  and  then  it  became  part  of 
the  endowment  of  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford.  In  the  36th  of  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  leased,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £498,  to  Thomas 
Wylde,  clothier,  of  AVorcester,  in  whose  family  it  remained  up  to 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  Wyldes  made  it  their 
residence,  and,  preserving  great  part  of  the  ancient  building,  added 
a  modern  front,  and  rooms  to  the  south,  which  yet  remain.  Wylde's 
Lane  close  by,  received  its  name  from  the  wealthy  clothiers  who 
lived  at  the  Commandery.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  made  soon 
after  the  Dissolution  of  Eeligious  Houses,  thus  alludes -to  the 
Hospital : — "  There  is  a  fayre  suburb  without  Sudbury  Gate,  and 
in  it  was  an  hospital  called  St.  Wulstan's.  Sum  callyd  it  the 
Commanderye,  where  was  a  master,  priests,  and  poor  men.  Some 
say  that  it  was  originally  of  the  foundation  of  the  queene.  One 
Carter,  a  merchant  of  Worcester,  gave  of  late  tynies  landes  unto  it, 
and  therebye  renewed  the  old  foundation.  And  in  this  almes  were 
divers  merchant  men  of  Worcester  fallen  in  decaye,  and  also 
relieved."  So  that  these  decayed  citizens  were  ruthlessly  turned 
out  of  their  asylum  at  the  cajDrice  and  despotic  will  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  when  he  obtained  his  bull  from  the  Pope,  which  really  led 
the  way  to  the  sweeping  changes  afterwards  determined  on  by 
Henry  VIII.  Leland  further  says :  "  There  is  in  this  suburb  a 
chappell  of  St.  Godwald.  AVhat  this  St.  Godwald  was  I  could  not 
certainly  learne.  Some  sayd  he  was  a  bishop."  It  does  not  appear 
clear  whether  Leland  meant  that  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Godwald,  or  that  there  was  another  chapel  in  Sud- 
bury so  called.  2  If  there  was,  it  may  have  stood  on  the  garden 
ground  near  Diglis  Bowling  Green,  where  some  architectural  relics 
and  stones  were  lately  found.  Ecclesiologists  of  the  present  day 
seem  to  know  no  more  about  St.  Godw^ald  than  Leland  did,  but 
having  once  met  Avith  him  in  France,  I  presume  that  he  was  of 
foreign  origin.^ 

The  Wylde  family  retained  possession  of  the  Commandery  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  property  was  purchased 
by  John  Dundridge,  Esq.,  and  at  length  it  passed  to  Richard  Mugg 
Mence,  barrister-at-law,  who  died  here  at  an  advanced  age  in  1865  ; 

(2)  From  the  original  valor  of  Worcester  diocese,  in  the  First-fraits  Office,  it  would  appear 
that  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  was  dedicated  to  St.  Godwald,  as  it  is  there  stated  that  20s. 
annually  was  obtained  from  oblations  to  St.  Godwald's  image,  "  et  aliorum  imaginimi  in 
capella  hospitalis." 

(3)  There  is  a  church  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  dedicated  to  St.  Grodwald. 
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but  it  still  remains  in  his  family,  though  after  his  death  everything 
here  was  sold  by  auction,  and  it  was  not  a  little  curious  to  see  an 
auctioneer  wielding  liis  hammer  and  knocking  down  old  barrels  and 
all  sorts  of  queer  things  in  a  palatial  hall,  where  nobles,  knights, 
esquires,  and  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  the  brethren  of  the  Hospital, 
had  formerly  feasted,  while  beguiled  by  the  dulcet  strains  from  the 
minstrels'  gallery.  Such  are  the  mutations  of  things  in  this  transi- 
tory scene. 

After  the  Wyldes  left  the  Hospital,  it  was  for  some  time  let  to  a 
Quaker,  who  was  a  currier  ;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Laird,  who  was  employed 
to  write  the  account  of  AYorcestershire  in  the  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  thus  describes  the  buildings  as  they  appeared  in  1814  :  — 
'•The  ancient  part  seems  to  have  been  entirely  timber-framed,  and  the 
front  towards  the  street  resembles  those  ruinous  wooden  buildings 
not  unfrequent  in  some  of  our  old  country  towns  ;  but  the  most 
curious  part  is  in  the  rear,  to  which  the  spectator  enters  by  a  gate- 
wav,  which  seems  once  to  have  been  the  chapel.  Part  of  this  chapel 
is  boarded  off  on  the  right,  but  the  ancient  roof  appears,  and  having 
gone  through  what  was  once  a  court,  we  enter  the  great  hall  which 
served  also  for  the  refectory."  This  reference  to  the  chapel  is 
curious,  as  no  remains  of  it  are  now  visible  except  some  bases  of 
sandstone  pillars  exhumed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mence,  and  wliich  he 
placed  on  the  grass-plat  in  the  garden.  These  appear  to  be  of  Early 
English  date.     I^o  sepulchral  memorials  were  met  vaih.. 

At  present  only  a  portion  of  the  Commander's  house  and  the 
great  hall  remains,  and  the  latter,  though  unfortunately  having  had 
a  wall  built  across  it,  and  a  carriage-way  made  through  its  western 
end,  is  in  other  respects  very  perfect  and  worthy  of  examination. 
When  the  Archaeological  Institute  was  here  in  1861,  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Oxford,  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  date  that  he 
had  ever  seen.  That  experienced  architectural  critic  considered 
the  haU  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  but  parts  of  it  must  be 
earlier,  as  the  hall  itself  was  in  existence  long  before.  This  fine 
room  is  a  half-timber  structure,  and  was  originally  about  47  feet 
long  and  26  wide,  exclusive  of  the  oriel  window,  which  forms  a 
recess  of  7  feet,  lighted  on  its  three  sides  with  diamond  panes. 
There  is  only  at  present  one  other  wmdow  in  the  hall,  of  four 
lio-hts,  -with  diamond  panes,  on  the  south  side.  The  grand  liigh- 
pitched  open  roof  is  divided  into  five  bays,  besides  the  space  over 
the  gallery.  The  hammer-beams  are  connected  with  the  side  walls 
by  curved  timbers,  and  with  the  coUar-pieces  by  moulded  arches,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  massive  bosses,  very  beautiful  and  perfect, 
but  the  figures  that  terminated  the  hammer-beams  are  gone.  They 
were  probably  removed  by  the  Quaker  who  once  tenanted  the  place, 
for  some  years  ago  they  were  to  be  seen  at  a  house  in  Broad-street ; 
the  winged  angeUc  figures  being  painted  and  set  up  to  adorn  a 
modern  upper  room,  having  a  cupola  over  it.  The  spandiils  of  the 
roof-principals  are  filled  with  small  pierced  panels  and  tracery-work. 
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The  dais,  with  coved  and  panelled  canopy  over  it,  is  yet  dis- 
cernible at  the  east  end,  and  at  the  west  is  the  minstrels'  gallery 
in  nearly  its  original  state.  The  lofty  oriel  window  is  placed  as 
usual,  and  in  this  recess  the  sideboard  was  generally  fixed,  while 
the  passage  near  led  to  the  cellar.  This  curious  window  is  still 
almost  filled,  and  was  once  quite  so,  with  diamond  panes,  on  each 
of  which  is  inscribed  the  word  iSmaUU^l  on  a  scroll,  or  else  the 
representation  of  some  animal  or  bird.  Most  religious  societies  in 
media3val  times  had  some  characteristic  motto  to  distinguish  them, 
and  this  was  "  the  word"  for  St.  Wulstan's  Hospital.  A  great  door 
at  the  west  end  of  the  hall  opens  into  a  corridor  seven  feet  in 
length,  under  the  minstrels'  gallery,  and  here  probably  was  the 
buttery-hatch,  as  still  placed  in  the  colleges  at  Oxford.* 

The  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  rooms  are  six  feet  mde,  with 
massive  carved  balustrades  of  seventeenth-century  work,  and  proceed 
from  a  lateral  southern  extension  of  the  hall,  in  which  is  an  external 
door.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  an  aj)artment  with  an  arch  and 
coved  ceiling,  such  as  generally  appears  in  old  manor  houses,  called 
the  Solar,  or  Lord's  room,  and  tins  was  in  a  very  perfect  state  when 
visited  by  the  Archaeological  Institute.  Over  the  stairs  is  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  hiding-place,  communicating  with  the  roof,  at 
present  very  dimly  liglited,  and  traditionally  called  "King  Charles's 
Hole  j"  but  though  probably  Charles  II.,  when  in  Worcester,  visited 
the  Commandery,  which  was  the  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  his  getting  into  this  hole ;  nor  was  his 
father  ever  likely  to  have  been  concealed  here.  This  is  one  of 
those  tales  that,  like  fungi  on  damp  timber,  are  always  attached 
to  ancient  habitations.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  an  adjoining 
bed-room  is  still  called  Charles  the  First's  room,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  King  of  that  name  may  have  passed  a  night  at  the  Com- 
mandery. One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
conveyed  here  after  being  seriously  wounded  by  a  cannon  shot  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651,  and  here  he  was  visited  by 
Trappam,  Cromwell's  own  surgeon,  who  gave  him  hopes  of  recovery, 
but,  after  lingering  a  few  days,  he  died.  The  late  Mr.  Mugg  Mence 
pointed  out  to  me  an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  called  "  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  room,"  which,  Mr.  iNlence  assured  me,  had 
always  been  considered  the  room  in  which  the  Duke  died.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  body  of  the  Duke  was  also  for  a  time  buried  in 
this  room,  and  not  taken  to  the  Cathedral  till  after  the  Eestoration. 
This  may  appear  rather  improbable,  though  it  is  the  fact  that,  though 
the  Duke,  when  he  found  that  he  was  about  to  die,  desired  that  his 
remains  might  be  taken  to  the  burial-place  of  his  ancestors  in 
Scotland,  this  ^vas  sternly  refused  by  Cromwell.  It  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  thought  that  it  might  excite  sympathy  and  was 

(4)  Admirable  detailed  illustrations  of  this  interesting  structure  are  given  in  Dollman'a 
Ancient  Domestic  Architecture,  4to.,  Masters.  The  Hospital  seal  is  engi-aved  in  Nash's  History 
of  Worcestershire. 
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unnecessary,  so  the  hero  who  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of 
royalty  was  buried,  probably  with  scant  ceremony  and  few  mourners, 
within  the  altar-rails  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  not  a  stone  or 
an  inscription  records  the  fact.  But  in  the  late  reparations  of  the 
choir  the  body  was  believed  to  have  been  found  wrapped  in  lead, 
and  Avas  again  interred  in  its  former  resting-place.^ 

The  hill  called  the  "  Fort  Royal,"  which  was  fortified  in  the 
troublous  times  of  Charles  I.,  and  entrenched  and  mounted  with 
cannon  at  the  j)eriod  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  when  it  was  carried 
by  assault  by  Cromwell's  indomitable  "  Ironsides,"  looks  well  from 
the  Commander}^  garden,  tufted  with  lime-trees  and  elms  more  than 
150  years  old.  Formerly  the  entrenchments  about  it  could  be  well 
traced,  but  they  have  been  nearly  or  quite  filled  up  in  the  course 
of  building  a  large  brick  mansion  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  called 
Fort  Royal  Lodge,  where  the  "iron  tongue  of  war,"  is,  I  hope, 
destined  to  be  never  again  heard. 

(o)  Burnet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  says  that  Sir  Robert  Cunningham, 
the  King's  physician,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cromwell's  troops  after  the  battle, 
advised  the  Duke  that  amputation  of  his  shattered  leg  would  alone  save  his  life  ;  but  he 
declined  the  operation,  sustained  by  Ti-appam's  opinion.  He  died,  however,  from  exhaustion 
on  September  r2th,  nine  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Burnet 
further  says  that  by  his  will  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  conveyed  to  Scotland,  but  it  was 
denied. 
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The  Report. 


In  presenting  their  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  your  Committee  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  Society  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition  ;  the  Member- 
list  being  considerably  increased,  Avhile  the  work  of  Church  Restoration 
throughout  the  Diocese — the  promotion  of  which  is  the  main  object  of  the 
Society — has  proceeded  during  the  past  year  with  unabated  vigour. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  the  Society  again  this  year  held  its  Annual 
Public  Meeting  in  the  Cathedral  City  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  large  number  of 
visitors  who  assembled  in  the  Cathedral,  at  service,  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesda}^,  the  17th  of  June,  showed  that  the  choice  of  Lincoln  as  the  place 
of  meeting  had  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  _  There 
was  also  a  large  number  of  Members  of  the  several  Associated  Societies,  but 
chiefly  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  w^ho  had  been  specially  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  present  proceedings.  Immediately  after  morning  service, 
the  Rev,  Precentor  Venables  conducted  the  party  round  the  Cathedral,  and  gave 
a  short  lecture  on  some  of  the  more  prominent  tombs  in  the  church, — those  of 
Remigius,  S.  Hugh,  Catherine  Swynford,  Bishop  Fleming,  the  Cantilupe  and 
Burghersh  families.  The  Precentor's  remarks  were  most  ably  supplemented 
by  M,  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. ,  whose  vast  knowledge  of  this  particular  branch  of 
Archaeological  research  richly  entitles  him  to  the  marked  attention  W' ith  which 
his  opinions  are  ever  received.  At  the  termination  of  this  lecture  a  movement 
was  made  to  the  Coimty  Assembly  Rooms,  to  hear  a  lectiue  on  The  Various 
Styles  of  Architecture,  chiefly  as  they  are  illustralecl  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  _  The 
lecturer  was  Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  By  an  elaborate  series  of 
diagrams,  Mr,  Sharpe  illustrated  the  gradual  development  of  architecture,  from 
the  simple  works  of  the  Saxon  architect,  through  the  successive  styles  of  the 
Norman,  Transitional,  and  Lancet  periods,  till  it  reached  its  highest  i^itch  of 
beauty  in  the  glorious  richness  of  the  Geometrical  and  Curvilinear  periods. 
The  lecture  was  interesting  alike  to  the  mere  tyro,  and  to  the  advanced  student 
of  architecture,  and  did  not,  we  feel  sure,  fail  to  attain  the  end  which  Mr, 
Sharpe  had  before  him  in  its  delivery,  viz, ,  to  promote  an  increased  knowledge 
of,  and  an  increased  interest  in,  the  study  of  architecture. 

After  a  short  interval  allowed  for  luncheon,  the  whole  party,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr,  Shai-pe,  went  over  the  Cathedral,  the  various  parts  of  the  church 
being  visited  in  the  follo\ving  order  : — The  West  Front,  the  Eastern  Transept, 
the  Choir,  the  Nave,  the  West  Front,  the  West  Porch  of  South  Transept, 
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the  Retroclioir,  tlie  Cloisters,  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  Chantry  Chapels. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  by  following  the  above  route,  the  different,  works  were 
visited  and  described  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  date  of  their  con- 
struction, and  thus  formed  a  most  instructive  supplement  to  the  morning 
lecture. 

It  was  a  matter  of  universal  regret  that,  owing  to  appointments  which  had 
been  made  with  the  clergy  of  several  of  the  city  churches,  Mr.  Sharpe's 
remarks  were  necessarily  curtailed. 

A  considerable  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Archdeacon  Trollope,  visited 
the  following  places  of  interest  in  the  city  : — The  Church  of  S.  Peter-at-Gowts, 
S.  Mary's  Guild,  S.  Mary's  Conduit,  the  Churches  of  S.  Mary-le-Wigford  and 
S.  Benedict,  the  High  Bridge,  and  the  Church  of  S.  Peter-at-Arches.  The 
architectural  features  of  each  were  described  by  the  Archdeacon. 

The  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  the  County  Assembly  Rooms,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Massingberd,  the  Rev.  Precentor 
Venables,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  I\Iackenzie,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Trollope, 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Gambler  Parry. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  being  present  on  that  occasion.  He  believed  that  the  Society  had  been 
the  cause  of  real  and  substantial  benefits,  both  in  forwarding  the  restoration 
of  many  churches,  and  in  preventing  injury  being  done  to  churches  not  yet 
restored,  and  he  regretted  that  an  Architectural  Society  had  not  been  estab- 
lished a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Society  had  been  the  means  of  stopping  an 
excess  of  church  restoration,  which  used  to  consist  in  removing  everything  not 
perfectly  sound,  and  in  substituting  something  new  in  its  place.  Now,  his 
Lordship  thought,  there  was  a  tendency  to  copy  too  servilely  what  Avas  handed 
down  to  them  from  the  past.  After  some  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  the 
Bishop  proceeded  to  say  that  this  Society  had  hitherto  been  guided  by  prin- 
ciples of  sound  English  common  sense,  and  was  never  led  away  from  the  real 
pm-pose  of  the  fabrics — namely,  to  allow  the  greatest  number  of  worshippers 
in  the  parish  churches,  with  as  few  distinctions  as  possible  between  rich  and 
poor. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Trollope  to  read 
his  Paper  on  The  Ermine  Street. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  most  cordially  voted  to  the  Archdeacon  for  his 
Paper,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry  then  read  his  Paper  on  Polychromy,  and  at  its  con-, 
elusion,  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Massingberd  proposed,  and  the  Rev.  Precentor 
Venables  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parr}^  for  his  Paper,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  Society's  volume  for  the  current  yQuv. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq.,  for  his  admirable 
lecture  on  the  Architectural  I  eatures  of  the  Cathedral,  and  to  the  Bishop,  for 
presiding,  after  Avhich  the  meeting  broke  up. 

On  Thui^day  morning,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  an  Excursion  was  made 
to  Stow, — the  party  being  composed  of  about  eighty  Members  and  their  friends. 

Chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  lamented  Vicar  of  Stow,  the 
Rev.  G.  Atkinson,  much  has  been  done  to  restore  its  venerable  church  to 
something  of  its  former  beauty.  But  while  much  has  been,  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  and  although  the  fabric  of  the  church  is  in  a  state  of  substantial 
repair,  still  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  internal  fittings,  if  we 
except  the  new  lectern  and  seating,  which  have  been  lately  placed  in  the  church, 
the  former  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Vicar.  The  lectern,  which  is  of  brass,  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  and  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  modern  brass -work.  Archdeacon  Trollope  gave  an  interesting  history 
of  the  architecture  of  the  church  ;  after  Avhich  the  party  repaired  to  the 
village  School-room,  where  luncheon  was  provided .  Stow  was  the  only  place 
visited  on  this  Excursion, — no  other  church  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
requiring  any  special  notice.     Lincoln  was  reached  again  about  three  o'clock, 
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shortly  after  which,  a  large  party  of  visitors  assembled  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  Castle,  where,  seated  on  the  green  lawn  of  this  very  imprisonlike  building, 
they  heard  an  excellent  lecture  on  the  general  history  of  Lincoln  Castle  by 
Archdeacon  Trollope,  who  subsequently  conducted  the  party  to  the  various 
points  of  interest  in  the  Castle.  On  leaving  it,  the  following  places  were 
visited — the  Mint  Wall,  the  Newport  Arch,  and  the  Old  Palace. 

The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  in  the  Supper-room  of  the  County  Assembly 
Rooms,  on  Thursday  Evening  ;  it  was  attended  by  nearly  a  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen.     Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.,  occupied  the  chair. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth. 

The  Chaiuman  gave  "The  Church  and  Queen,"  referring  to  the  happy 
union  which  had  so  long  existed  between  the  Monarch  and  the  Church. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  "The  health  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy," 
a  toast  which  he  felt  sure  would  be  cordially  received  by  every  one,  but 
especially  by  the  laity  connected  with  the  Society  ;  they  all  knew  how  zea- 
lously tile  Bishop  discharged  his  duties.  As  to  the  clergy  he  was  sure  the 
laity  had  a  right  to  be  thankful  to  them  for  the  exertions  they  made  in  their 
behalf,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  come  forward  and  assist  them  in  the  restora- 
tion of  their  churches,  and  support  the  Chm-ch  of  which  they  were  the  happy 
members. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Mackenzie,  in  responding,  said  that  in  speaking 
for  the  Bishop  he  spoke  for  a  friend  of  above  forty  years'  standing — of  Cne  whom 
he  had  known  as  a  layman,  as  well  as  a  clergyman  ;  whom  he  had  known  as  a 
parish  priest,  as  well  as  a  bishop  ;  and  who  as  layman,  priest,  or  bishop,  had 
well  filled  the  place  God  had  assigned  to  him.  They  were  proud  of  having^  a 
bishop  who  did  his  Master's  work  efficiently,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  it. 
With  regard  to  his  friends,  the  clergy,  he  was  sure  that  while  they  rejoiced  in 
the  artistic  decoration  of  their  churches,  as  accomplished  by  such  a  Society  as 
this,  their  labour  and  their  life  was  devoted  to  that  building  of  God  not  made 
Avith  hands. 

The  Rev.  G.  Williams  said  he  had  been  called  upon  to  propose  the  toast 
of  the  evening — "Success  to  the  Lincolnshire  Diocesan  Architectural  Society." 
It  was  not  possible  to  overstate  the  advantages  societies  of  this  kind  had  con- 
ferred wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken,  or  the  English  liturgy  used. 
With  regard  to  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Societj^,  he  had  no  right  to  speak  of  it, 
for  it  was  only  this  year  that  he  had  made  a  personal  acquaintance  with  its 
work,  but  from  what  he  had  read,  he  knew  it  was  doing  a  good  work  within 
its  sphere,  especially  in  promoting  a  revival  of  architecture  and  ecclesiastical 
art.  AYitli  the  toast  he  had  great  pleasure  in  associating  the  name  of  Arch- 
deacon Trollope,  who  said  that  his  remarks  must  necessarily  be  short,  the 
time  for  the  evening  meeting  rapidly  drawing  on.  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  long  connected  with  the  Society,  and  after  having  borne  for  more  than 
ten  years  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  he  felt  bound  to  retire  from  active 
service,  on  account  of  increasing  years  and  additional  duties  to  which  he  was 
compelled  to  devote  his  attention.  The  Archdeacon  said  he  should  still  con- 
tinue to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the  Society's  welfare  ;  and  concluded  by 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  way  in  which  the  toast  had  been  received. 

ThePicv.  Chancellor  Massingberd  in-oposed  "The  health  of  the  Strangers," 
for  which  toast  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  returned  thanks. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Mackenzie  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local 
Committee,  for  the  excellence  of  their  arrangements. 

1'he  Rev.  G.  T.  Harvey,  Hon.  Secretary,  responded. 

Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Keyworth  gave  "The  Ladies,"  for  whom  the  Rev.  J. 
Green  replied. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Clements  proposed  "  The  health  of  the  Chairman," 
(Sir  Charles  Anderson),  Avho  was  a  zealous  and  judicious  antiquary,  and  a  kind- 
hearted  friend  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  large 
an  assembly.     He  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  many  years,  and  had 
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always  taken  a  strong  interest  in  it,  and  was  glad  that  the  Meeting  in  the 
county  town  was  so  very  successful.  What  they  really  wanted  was  to  put  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  their  Cathedral,  and 
there  was  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  a  meeting  of  this  kind. 

The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  large  room,  where  a  gi'eat  number  of 
persons  had  assembled  for  the  evening  meeting. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  presided,  and  introduced  the  Rev.  J, 
DiMOCK,  who  read  an  interesting  Paper  on  the  Documentary  History  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral ;  this  was  followed  by  an  account  of  King  Steplun's  Battle 
of  Lincoln,  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  Green. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  both  gentlemen  was  proposed  by  Sir  Chas.  Anderson, 
in  suitable  terms. 

Mr.  Richard  Hall  said  he  had  been  requested  to  second  the  vote  of 
thanks  so  ably  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  to  the  two  gentlemen,  who 
had  to-night  instructed  them  by  their  lectures.  They  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Dimock  a  very  excellent  Paper  on  the  Documentary  History  of  the  Cathedral: 
from  Mr.  Green,  too,  they  had  had  a  most  graphic  account  of  an  interesting 
event  in  the  history  of  their  ancient  city.  Mr.  Green's  lecture  was  well  worthy 
of  their  thanks ;  and  without  detaining  them  longer  at  that  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  he  begged  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Anderson. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 

We  proceed  to  give  below  an  account  of  those  clnu-ches  which  during  the 
j^ast  year  have  undergone  restoration. 

S.  Cornelius,  Linwood. 

During  the  present  year  the  complete  restoration  of  this  church  has  been 
accomplished.  The  former  roof  of  the  nave,  which  was  almost  flat,  has  been 
replaced  by  an  open-timber  one  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of  the  original,  traces 
of  which  existed  on  the  face  of  the  tower.  The  stonework  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  which  are  of  late  date,  has  been  repaired,  and,  where  necessary, 
renewed  ;  and  the  windows  throughout  the  church  have  been  re-glazed,  the 
walls  re-plastered.  Nothing,  however,  has  contributed  more  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  interior  of  the  church  than  the  new  chancel-arch,  which  har- 
monizes well  with  the  Early  English  arcade.  The  chantry  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  is  now  used  as  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry  :  it  is  divided 
from  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  by  a  wooden  screen.  The  memorial  brasses  of 
the  Lynwoode  family,  which  were  originally  in  this  chantry,  though  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  have  now  been  placed  in  the 
Lynwoode  aisle,  where  they  are  well  seen,  and  are  secure  from  injury.  Exter- 
nally, in  addition  to  various  necessary  repairs  of  less  importance,  a  new  front 
has  been  erected  to  the  porch  on  the  south  side,  in  place  of  one  debased  in 
design  and  dilapidated  in  condition. 

S.  Mary-the-Yirgin,  East  Barkwith. 

The  greater  part  of  this  chm'ch  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  there 
are  in  it  remains  of  a  church  of  much  earlier  date.  In  the  coiu'se  of  years  it 
had  become  much  dilapidated — the  walls  were  out  of  the  perpendicular — the 
roof,  lowered  fi'om  its  original  pitch,  was  not  watertight — the  windows  had 
lost  their  tracery — and  the  interior  was  filled  up  with  unsightly  square  pews. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  church,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  the 
parishioners  undertook  the  complete  restoration  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle, 
and  the  building  of  a  north  aisle,  similar  in  design  to  that  on  the  south — 
an  addition  much  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  an  increased  population. 
The  roof  has  been  raised  to  its  original  pitch,  the  walls  have  been  rebuilt,  the 
windows,  square-headed  with  a  hood-moulding,  have  been  filled  with  floriated 
tracery.  The  square  pews  have  been  replaced  by  open  seats,  the  floor  has  been 
paved  with  ]\Iinton's  tiles,  and  the  font  has  been  supplied  with  a  new  cover  of 
eff"ective  design. 
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The  chancel,  rebuilt  about  twenty  years  ago,  has  now  been  restored,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr  R.  J.  Withers,  of  London,  and  refitted  with  stalls  and  sub- 
sellia :  the  altar  is  now  approached  by  four  steps.  The  reredos,  of  white  stone, 
enriched  with  mosaics,  consists  of  three  compartments,  the  centre  one  con- 
taining a  cross  of  white  marble  on  a  diaper  of  vine  leaves,  whilst  in  the 
compartments  on  either  side  are  angels  with  censers  in  the  act  of  adoration. 
The  east  window,  a  memorial  one,  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  and  Barraud  ;  the  subject  of  the  central  light  being  the  Crucifixion,  of 
the  two  side-lights  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross  and  the  Entombment,  respectively. 
The  lancet  window  in  the  west  wall  of  the  old  south  aisle  deserves  fm'ther 
notice.  It  had  been  carefully  bricked  up,  and,  upon  the  removal  of  the  bricks, 
it  was  found  that  it  had  never  been  glazed,  but  simply  fitted  with  a  shutter, 
for  which  there  was  a  jamb  with  marks  of  hinges,  and  a  hole  for  a  bolt.  The 
wide  splay  of  this  window  enables  any  one  outside  the,  church  to  see  the  altar. 
This,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  window  had  been  blocked  up,  as  is  tlie  case 
almost  always  with  such  windows,  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  seems  to  make  it  probable  that  it  was  what  modern  ecclesiologists  call 
a  lycimoscope.  The  plans  of  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York,  were  admirably 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Pattinson,  of  Ruskington. 

St.  Peter,  Normanby-le-Wold. 

This  church  had  become  externally  much  decayed,  while  the  chancel  and 
north  aisle  had  disappeared,  the  former  being  represented  by  a  shalfow  semi- 
circular projection.     The  interior  was  in  keeping  with  the  exterior. 

A  new  chancel  and  north  aisle  have  been  built,  the  latter  is  a  memorial 
offering,  as  the  foUomng  inscription  records  :  "To  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors,  the  north  aisle  of  this  church  was  rebuilt  by  George 
Henry  and  Kate  Mary  Hargi-ave,  A.d.  1867."  Upon  examination  of  the 
ground,  the  old  foundations  of  the  north  aisle  and  chancel  were  found  ;  and  the 
new  north  aisle  and  chancel  now  stand  upon  the  exact  line  of  their  predecessors. 

The  nave  is  seated  with  open  seats  of  burnished  deal,  with  red  pine  ends. 
The  pulpit,  eagle,  chancel  seats,  and  altar-rail  are  all  of  oak,  and  excellent  as 
to  workmanship  and  design. 

The  floors  are  paved  with  Minton's  tiles,  those  of  the  sacrariumand  chancel 
being  of  a  richer  character  than  those  of  the  nave.  There  is  a  stone  credence 
on  the  north  side  of  the  sacrarium,  and  the  sill  of  the  south-east  window  is 
conveniently  lowered  for  sedilia.  The  reredos  is  a  beautiful  composition  of 
Caen  stone  and  alabaster,  with  three  divisions — the  centre  one  contains  a  cross 
of  pure  white  alabaster  ;  the  others  contain  respectively  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
in  sahaati  work  of  gold  and  coloured  cubes. 

The  whole  work  inside  and  outside  the  church  is  excellent  as  regards  taste 
and  execution,  and  reflects  very  great  credit  upon  the  architect,  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  of  Louth. 

S.  Peter,  Norton  Episcopi. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  F.  Borradaile,  the  Vicar,  this  church  has 
recently  undergone  very  considerable  improvement,  as  regards  its  internal 
fittings. 

The  unsightly  square  pews  have  given  way  to  open  benches  of  good  design. 
The  gallery,  which  formerly  blocked  up  the  chancel  arch  has  been  removed, 
and  the  chancel,  thus  thrown  open  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  has  been  fitted 
with  choir  seats.  A  new  pulpit,  prayer-desk,  and  lectern  of  pitch  pine  have 
been  placed  in  the  church.  The  new  font  of  Caen  stone  is  a  special  gift.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  work,  including  an  excellent  organ  by  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln, 
was  about  £400.  Never  possessing  any  great  architectm-al  beauty,  the  church 
is  now,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  decent  and  church-like. 

S.  Andrew,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

The  east  window  of  this  very  interesting  church  has  been  recently  filled 
with  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 
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The  central  light  of  this  window,  which  is  an  Early  English  triplet, 
contains  six  circular  medallions  illustrating  the  Birth,  Baptism,  Temptation, 
Last  Supper,  Crucifixion,  and  Ascension  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  The  two  side- 
lights have  four  medallions  each — the  one  on  the  north  side  illustrating  the 
Call  of  S.  Matthew,  the  Evangelist  Preaching,  Writing  his  Gospel,  and  his 
Martyrdom ;  that  on  the  south  side — the  Call,  the  Preaching,  the  Contemplation 
of  his  Cross,  and  the  Martyi'dom  of  S.  Andrew. 

The  whole  window  is  a  most  successful  attempt  at  reproducing  the  beautiful 
glass  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  that 
jewelled  appearance,  so  characteristic  of  early  glass  i)ainting. 

All  Saints,  Legbouene. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Legbourne,  was  re-opened  on  the  Tuesday  in 
Easter  week,  after  having  undergone  a  complete  restoration.  The  total  cost  of 
the  work  is  estimated  at  about  £2000,  of  which  the  greater  jiart  was  contributed 
by  the  landowners  and  parishioners — J.  L.  Fytche,  and  H.  H,  Allenby,  Esqrs., 
being  the  largest  contributors.  The  church,  built  partly  of  sandstone,  and 
partly  of  the  chalk  of  the  neighbourhood,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles, 
and  tower.  It  is  a  plain  building,  but  extremely  well-proportioned,  and  belongs 
to  the  late  Decorated  period.  The  chief  feature  of  the  church  is  the  screen- 
work  ;  the  old  rood-screen  has  been  well  restored,  and  carved  oak  screens  have 
been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles — the  former  being ' 
used  to  mark  off  the  the  vestry,  and  the  latter,  the  site  of  a  side  chapel,  in 
which  there  is  a  piscina,  an  altar-stone,  and  an  incised  slab  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  Chaplains  (date  1507).  The  old  carving  in  the  door-way,  the  font, 
and  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  is  very  good.  There  is  at  present  a  want  of 
colom'  about  tlie  chm-ch,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  defect  will  be  remedied  by 
the  introduction  of  stained  glass  into  some  of  the  windows. 

S.  Makgaret,  Marton. 

This  church  has  recently  undergone  a  considerable  and  much-needed 
restoration. 

It  has  been  re-seated  throughout,  and  the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  which 
blocked  up  the  tower-arch,  has  been  removed,  and  the  arch  itself  thrown  open. 
The  bells,  which  were  in  a  most  dangerous  condition,  have  been  re-hung, 
and  a  new  ringing-floor  laid.  Additional  sitting  accommodation  being  needed, 
the  space  under  the  tower  has  been  seated,  and  lighted  b)'-  a  window  of  two 
lights  in  the  west  wall  of  the  tower.  The  Norman  chancel-arch  has  been  care- 
fuU}'-  restored  and  strengthened — the  tracery  of  the  east  window  is  new — the 
floor  of  the  sacrarium  has  been  partly  re-laid,  and  a  new  pulpit  and  prayer-desk 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  unsightly  erections  of  former  da3^s.  The  beauti- 
fully embroidered  altar-cloth  and  kneeling-stools  are  the  Avork  of  Mrs.  Hutton, 
of  Gate  Burton,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  entire  restoration  of  the  church  is  mainly 
due.  An  open  timber  roof,  in  place  of  the  present  flat  ceiling,  would,  with 
what  has  been  already  done,  make  S.  Margaret's,  Marton,  one  of  the  prettiest 
village  churches  in  the  west  of  Lincolnshire. 

S.  Edmund,  Eiby. 

Very  extensive  repairs,  amounting  to  almost  the  entire  re-building  of  the 
body  of  this  church,  have  just  been  completed,  while  the  tower  has  been  put 
into  a  state  of  substantial  repair. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  having  a  south  aisle.  For  many  years  the  chancel 
and  transepts  have  been  partitioned  off  from  the  nave,  which  was  seated  with 
high  square  pews.  These  partitions  have  been  taken  down,  the  pews  replaced 
by  open  oak  benches,  and  the  chancel  fitted  with  carved  oak  stalls.  The 
windows  are  of  the  Geometrical  period,  and  it  is  intended  eventually  to  fill 
several  of  them  with  painted  glass.  The  font,  altar,  lectern,  prayer-desk,  and 
pulpit,  are  all  new  and  of  good  design.  The  roof  of  the  chancel,  and  under 
the  tower,  is  of  groined  masonry  ;  that  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  of  oak, 
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with  carved  bosses  at  tlie  intersections  of  the  ribs.     The  entire  cost  of  the 
restoration,  £5000,  has  been  defrayed  by  G.  Tomline,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  under- 
took the  work  as  a  memorial  to  his  grandfather,  the  late  Bishop  Tomline. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Feny,  of  Loudon. 

All  Saints,  BRxVcebridge. 

A  new  east  ^^dndow  of  the  Norman  period  from  designs  by  Mr.  Drury,  of 
Lincoln,  has  been  inserted  in  this  church.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work  is 
but  the  beginning  of  the  entire  restoration  of  this  most  interesting  church. 

All  Saints,  Harmston. 

This  church  has  been  thoroughly  restored  and  re-modelled.  Of  the 
original  editice,  erected  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  tower  only  remains — the 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  having  been  rebuilt  in  1717,  appar- 
ently on  the  ancient  foundations. 

The  restoration  carried  out  by  Mr.  Withers,  in  the  style  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  consists  of  the  addition  of  a  soiith  porch,  organ 
chamber,  and  vestry,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  new  high-pitched  and 
slated  roof,  new  windows  throughout,  glazed  with  Hartley's  cathedral  glass 
of  gold  and  green  tint,  new  chancel  arch,  screen,  reredos,  pulpit,  font,  altar, 
lectern,  and  litany  desk,  chancel  stalls  of  pitch  pine,  and  nave  and  aisle  seats 
of  varnished  deal.  , 

The  tower  has  been  re-pointed  externally,  and  the  roof  re-leaded  where 
necessaiy. 

On  the  whole  this  is  one  of  the  most  eflfective  and  satisfactory  restorations 
in  the  diocese. 
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Woodwork,  royal  4to. 

Morrell,  History  of  Selby,  8vo. 


Ockley,  Development  of  Christian 
Architecture  in  Italy. 

Atkinson,  Rev.  J,  C,  Glossary  of  Dia- 
lect of  Craven. 

Tesier  and  Pullan,  Byzantine  Archi- 
tecture, folio. 


The  Report. 


Your  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  Society  in  former  years  continues,  both  as  to  the  number  of  Members  and 
the  state  of  the  finances.  In  the  month  of  June,  the  Society  held  a  joint 
Meeting  with  the  Architectural  Society  of  Lincoln,  in  that  city.  The  fine 
Cathedral  was  explained  by  Mr.  Sharj)e,  Avhose  clear  exposition  and  able  re- 
marks will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard  him.  The  other  Papers 
were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  the 
Members  visited  the  antiquities  of  the  city. 

As  but  few  Members  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  availed  themselves  of  this 
meeting,  your  Committee  determined  to  organize  an  excursion  later  in  the  year. 
This  took  place  in  October,  to  see  Adel  Church  and  Kirkstall  Abbey.  A  party 
left  York  for  Leeds,  and  afterwards  proceeded  by  carriages  to  Adel,  where  the 
Rev.  G.  Lewthwaite  had  provided  refreshments,  previous  to  going  to  the 
church.  The  company  afterwards  listened  to  a  lecture  on  The  Antiquities  of 
the  Parish  of  Adel,  which  that  gentleman  is  good  enough  to  reproduce  here  in 
a  form  adapted  for  printing.  They  then  went  to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  where  Mr. 
James  Wardell,  of  Leeds,  kindly  undertook  their  guidance,  and  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Abbey,  its  foundation,  and  decay.  After  inspecting  the  Abbey 
Gate  House,  through  the  kindness  of  G.  Beecroft,  Esq.,  the  small  remnant  of 
Members  adjourned  to  Bramley,  to  the  house  of  your  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Jno. 
Gott,  and  partook  of  a  substantial  entertainment. 

In  July  last,  the  Avorkmen  employed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  a  room  to  contain  fuel  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  Minster, 
came  upon  some  wrought  stones,  which  a  farther  search  discovered  to  be  the 
lower  part  of  the  north  transept  of  the  old  cathedral  church  of  St.  Thomas. 
They  are  continuous  with  the  remains  underneath  the  present  choir,  and  more 
accurately  represent  the  north  external  face  of  the  transept,  with  buttresses 
and  re-entering  angles  at  the  corners,  in  which  are  the  bases  of  small  shafts. 
The  old  Norman  work  was  found  as  perfect  as  when  buried  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Provision  has  been  made,  by  which  a  portion  of 
the  newly  discovered  stonework  may  be  seen. 
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The  work  of  describing  the  Ecclesiology  of  the  Rural  Deaneries  of  York- 
shire proceeds  but  slowly.  The  next  part  will  consist  of  the  Deanery  of 
Knaresborough,  in  the  Diocese  of  Kipon,  and  has  again  been  undertaken  by 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lunn,  It  is  intended  to  illustrate  it  by  lithographic  sketches 
of  the  most  important  points.  As  this  is  but  a  small  rural  deanery,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Society  will  be  able,  during  the  ensuing  year,  to  publish  that  of 
Wetherby,  which  is  also  a  small  one.  Your  Committee  would  gladly  receive 
offers  of  assistance  from  ]\Iembers  to  describe  the  ecclesiology  of  other  rural 
deaneries,  in  order  that  the  task  which  it  has  taken  in  hand  may  proceed  more 
rapidly  than  can  be  hoped  for,  from  the  exertions  of  one  or  two  individuals. 
The  utmost  courtesy  and  ready  means  of  access  to  the  documents  in  their 
keeping  have  been  afforded  by  the  several  incumbents  of  the  chm'ches  visited, 
to  Avhom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due. 

AcJclam,  East  (St.  John  BaiJtist). — Messrs.  T.  B'.  and  "W.  Atkinson,  of 
York,  were  the  architects  of  this  building,  which  cost  £1250.  It  is  Early 
English  in  style,  and  comprises  a  nave,  chancel,  west  tower,  south  porch,  and 
vestry.  The  roofs  are  high  pitched  and  open.  The  church  is  filled  with  open 
seats  of  deal,  and  the  pulpit,  reading  desk,  lectern,  and  chancel  stalls  are  of 
oak.  The  sacrarium  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  reredos  is  made  of 
the  same,  and  has  a  cross  in  the  centre. 

Avipleforth  (Si.  Hilda). — A  re-building  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  church,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  T.  H.  and  F.  Healey,  Bradfortl.  The 
old  square  tower  remains,  and  an  elaborate  door  of  Early  English  work,  which 
formed  the  north  entrance,  has  been  put  in  the  south  porch.  The  present 
church  consists  of  the  chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  and  vestry  with  organ  chamber. 
The  chancel  is  separated  by  a  low  stone  screen.  The  ancient  font,  of  rude  but 
interesting  work,  is  preserved.     The  cost  was  £1200. 

Appleton  Eoebuck  (All  Saints). — This  small  church  contains  a  nave,  55 
feet  by  25,  and  chancel,  25  feet  by  17.  It  has  a  bell-turret  60  feet  high  at  the 
west  end,  supported  on  a  corbelled-buttress,  with  two  bells  :  and  a  south  porch, 
Bradford  sets  are  used  for  the  outside  work,  but  the  interior  is  composed  of 
bricks,  which  are  shewn.  Ancaster  stone  is  used  for  the  dressings,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  grey  tiles.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  Minton's  tiles, 
which  will  also,  compose  the  reredos  ;  and  the  chancel  arch  is  supported  on 
shafts,  of  gi'een  marble  witli  carved  capitals,  standing  also  on  carved  corbels. 
The  east  windov\'  is  of  three  lights ;  the  aisle  windows  are  single  lancets.  There 
is  an  open  timber  roof,  with  carved  corbels.  The  font  is  Caen  stone,  octagonal 
with  panels  filled  with  foliage,  and  an  inscription  round  the  stem.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  T.  B.  &  W.  Atkinson,  York,  and  the  cost  £2000,  The 
chm-cli  will  accommodate  200  worshippers. 

Batley  (St.  Thomas).  Tlie  architect  of  this  church  is  Mr.  Sheard,  of 
Batley  ;  and  it  cost  nearly  £6000.  Its  ground  plan  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
aisles,  tower  and  spire,  which  is  150  feet  high.  To  the  north  of  the  chancel 
is  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  Delph  stone  from  the  local  quarries  has  been 
used  in  the  construction,  and  Friesdale  stone  for  the  dressings.  Internally,  the 
capitals  in  the  nave  are  sculptured  ;  the  roof,  open-timbered  ;  and  the  open 
seats,  of  pine.  The  font  is  good,  and  a  fine  puljut,  of  oak.  The  east  window 
is  of  five  lights,  and  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  O'Connor,  Berners- 
street,  London, 

Bincjlcy  (Holy  Trinity). — This  church  is  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  N. 
Shaw,  of  London  ;  and  has  cost  £5000.  The  style  of  architectiire  is  that  of 
the  later  Norman  and  Early  English.  Great  solidity  is  given  to  the  walls,  and 
the  mortar  is  kept  back  from  the  stone,  showing  the  natural  colour  to  great 
advantage.  The  plan  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  west  porch,  and  a  tower 
and  spire  not  yet  erected.  The  windows  are  plain  lancets,  and  almost  all  the 
ornamentation  has  been  sacrificed  to  massiveness.  The  chancel  opens  to  the 
church  by  two  pointed  arches.  The  west  porch  extends  the  whole  width  of  the 
church,  and  in  it  are  two  doors  ;  and  a  fine  oriel  window  is  above.     The  east 
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window  is  a  single  lancet  22  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  6  inclies.  The  pulpit  is  of 
alabaster,  some  of  the  panels  being  filled  in  with  gold  mosiac  :  the  font,  of 
Baildon  Wood  stone  on  pillars  of  polished  Derbyshire  marble.  The  church 
is  estimated  to  hold  700  jjersons,  and  all  the  seats  are  free. 

Bradford  (St.  Michael  and  All  Angels). — This  is  the  eighth  church  erected 
by  the  Bradford  Church  Building  Society.  Its  plan  comprehends  a  chancel, 
with  vestry  and  organ  chamber  above  it,  nave,  and  aisles,  and  toAver  to  the 
south  of  south  aisle.  There  is  no  chancel  arch.  The  east  window  contains 
fi.ve  lights  ;  the  nave  windows  are  a  large  circular  window  at  the  west,  and  five 
lancets  on  each  side.  There  being  no  clerestory,  the  nave  arcade  rises  to  an 
unusual  height.  The  tower  opens  into  the  south  aisle  by  an  arch,  the  upper 
part  of  which  holds  a  gallery  for  school-children.  A  porch,  with  double  doors 
at  the  west,  and  a  small  door  in  the  tower  give  access  to  the  church.  The  cost 
was  about  £3000  ;  and  the  accommodation  afi'orded  is  for  708  worshippers. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  T.  H.  &  F.  Healey,  of  Bradford. 

BromjJton. — This  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  except  the  tower.  In 
the  course  of  the  necessary  excavations,  the  workmen  found  many  carved  stones, 
cross-slabs,  crosses,  and  eleven  or  twelve  of  a  curiously  carved  stone  such  as 
we  had  not  before  noticed.  They  are  about  4  feet  4  inches  long,  1  foot  4  inches 
high,  and  6  inches  in  thickness.  The  stones  are  carved  on  both  sides,  and 
have  evidently  stood  in  the  ground  on  one  of  the  longer  sides.  At  either 
end  is  a  muzzled  bear,  commonlj^,  but  not  always,  with  only  two  paws.  Out 
of  their  mouths  proceeds  the  upper  member  of  a  rude  and  characteristic 
ornamentation,  consisting  of  various  forms  of  fretwork  and  interlaced  bands. 
Three,  or  perhaps  four,  of  the  crosses  have  the  same  interlaced  Avork,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  these  stones  stood  on  the  three  sides  of  a  gi-ave,  while 
a  cross  was  erected  at  the  head.  These  are  most  probably  of  Saxon,  or  very 
early  Norman  date.  A  portion  of  one  such  stone  is  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  at  York. 

Castleford. — This,  although  called  a  restoration  of  the  church,  is  in  truth 
rather  a  new  edifice,  as  only  the  south  wall  remains  standing,  and  that  has  received 
sundry  repairs  :  it  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  while  the  new  work  is  in  the 
Early  English  style.  There  are  on  the  plan,  chancel,  nave  and  aisles,  transepts, 
and  tower.  The  windows  are  for  the  most  part  of  two  lights,  Avith  cusped 
heads  ;  those  of  the  clerestory  having  the  addition  of  a  shaft,  AV'itli  carved 
capitals  betAA^een  the  lights.  The  east  windoAV  has  three,  the  Avest,  four  lights. 
Carved  corbels  support  open  roofs.  The  pulpit  is  on  i)illars  of  Sienna  marble, 
and  in  one  of  the  panels  is  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  Avith  Jerusalem 
in  the  background.  The  font  is  very  elaborate,  and  has  on  four  of  the  sides 
the  following  sculptures  : — Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  The  Baptism  of 
Christ,  Christ  Baptizing,  and  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria.  The  church 
has  been  restored  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Shephard,  of  London. 

Orakehall. — Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  church,  which 
Avill  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  Avorst  in  the  Diocese.  A  ncAv  altar-table  has 
been  provided  AA^th  a  decent  cover,  and  dossall  hangings,  Avith  screen.  The 
chancel  and  sacrarium  are  paved  Avith  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  latter  protected 
Avith  a  rail :  and  there  are  a  ncAv  pulpit,  lectern,  and  choir  stalls.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Jones,  architect,  of  York,  has  had  the  charge  of  the  aa' ork. 

Darton. — A  gallery  has  been  taken  doAvn  from  the  Avest  end  of  this  church, 
and  the  tower  arch  throAATi  open.  The  plaster  has  been  removed  from  the 
pillars  and  arches,  and  the  pcAvs  replaced  by  oaken  stalls.  A  carved  oak  read- 
ing-desk is  the  gift  of  Lady  Margaret  Beaumont  ;  and  a  Caen  stone  pulpit  is 
also  a  present.     The  north  side  of  the  nave  has  been  ncAvly  roofed. 

Headingley  (St.  Chad). — The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  but 
E.  B.  Denison,  Q.  C. ,  is  responsible  for  the  main  features  of  the  design.  It  is 
built  in  the  style  of  the  early  fourteenth  century.  It  has  a  nave  of  five  bays, 
a  chancel  of  one  bay,  and  a  fiA^e  sided  apse,  all  under  one  roof.  A  chancel 
aisle  is  a  novel  feature,  as  it  quite  surrounds  the  chancel,  and  is  continuous 
Avith  the  side  aisles.     The  freestone  of  the  locality  has  been  used,  Avith  finer 
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sorts  for  the  ornamentation — an  elegant  reredos,  the  pulpit,  and  the  carved 
capitals  of  the  pillars.  The  tower  and  spire,  which  are  visible  over  a  gi-eat 
extent  of  country,  are  186  feet  high.  The  entire  length  of  the  church  is  137 
feet,  the  width  61  feet  6  inches,  and  the  height  of  roof  ridge  57  feet.  The 
cost  was  between  £8000  and  £9000. 

Hdmslcy  (All  Saints).— This  was  an  ancient  rectory  belonging  to  Walter 
Espec,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Kirkham  Abbey.  The  first  vicar  mentioned 
in  Torre's  Catalogues  was  instituted  in  1320.  The  restoration  (almost  re- 
building) of  the  church,  which  occupied  two  years,  has  been  under  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  of  London.  Originally  it  was  a  Norman  fabric, 
consisting  only  of  nave  and  chancel :  the  chancel  arch  of  which  Avas  found, 
also  two  round-headed  windows  in  the  chancel,  the  priests'  door,  and  the  south 
door  of  the  nave.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  north  wall  was 
pulled  down,  and  an  arcade  and  north  aisle  built.  Shallow  transepts  were 
added,  and  a  tower,  Avith  fine  arch,  at  the  Avest.  Still  later,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  other  additions  Avere  made,  the  transepts  Avere  deepened,  and 
an  upper  story  added  to  the  toAver.  At  some  later  period,  the  original  high 
pitched  roofs  were  exchanged  for  others  of  low  pitch,  of  no  artistic  character. 
In  the  restoration,  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  more  than  retain  the  soutli 
Avail  of  the  nave,  the  nave  arcade,  the  chancel  arch,  and  that  into  the  tower. 
The  aim  of  the  restoration  has  been  to  reproduce  the  old  features  of  the  church. 
The  old  pitch  of  the  gables  and  roofs,  and  the  original  deeply  recessed  round 
and  lancet  AvindoAvs,  have  been  restored  ;  and  a  ncAV  and  more  congruous  belfry 
stage,  croAvned  Avith  pinnacles  has  been  placed  on  the  tower.  ^  The  chancel 
AvindoAvs,  and  some  in  the  transepts  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham  ;  the  chancel  is  paved  Avith  encaustic  tiles,  by  Maw 
&  Co.  ;  and  a  fine  organ  is  tlie  Avork  of  Messrs.  Walker  &  Son,  London.  A 
clock  Avith  chimes  has  been  placed  in  the  toAver,  and  the  old  peal  of  bells, 
except  the  largest,  AA^hich  has  been  re-cast,  haA^e  been  re-hung  by  Messrs.  Mears, 
of  Whitechapel.  The  cost  is  £10,000,  borne  by  the  late  and  present  Earl 
Feversham. 

Hunsingore  (St.  John  Baptist). — A  ncAv  church  has  replaced  one  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  of  the  Early  or  Geometrical  Decorated  style.  It  comprises 
a  chancel,  Avith  apsidal  end,  naA'e  and  south  aisle,  vestry,  porch,  and  baptistery 
under  the  Avest  toAver,  Avhich,  with  the  spire,  rises  to  a  height  of  120  feet.  The 
cost  has  mainly  been  defrayed  by  Joseph  Dent,  Esq.,  the  patron.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  C.  Kirk,  of  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 

Hnnslet  Moor  (St.  Peter. ) — The  second  of  the  churches  built  by  the  Leeds 
Church  Extension  Society.  The  eost  was  £5000,  of  Avhich  £3,000  has  been 
contributed  by  Benj.  Ingham,  Esq.,  of  Palermo.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Parkin  &  Son,  Leeds.  It  has  a  naA'e,  aisles,  chancel  AA'ith  apse,  organ  chamber, 
and  vestry.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  faced  Avith  bricks  in  bands  of  yelloAA^, 
black,  and  red,  with  a  very  good  effect.  The  facilities  for  seeing  and  hearing 
in  this  church  are  said  to  be  remarkably  good. 

Kildale  (St.  Gutlibert). — The  last  remains  of  the  medieval  church  were 
SAvept  away,  to  make  room  for  the  present  erection.  In  the  course  of  digging 
for  the  foundations  of  the  new  chm'cli,  SAVords,  daggers,  spurs,  and  coins  Avere 
found,  which  attested  the  importance  of  the  spot,  as  a  place  of  burial,  in  ancient 
times.  In  digging  the  trench,  through  the  new  site,  for  the  Avarming  appartus, 
the  Avorkmen  came  upon  three  skeletons,  one  of  Avhicli  had  a  large,  long  sword, 
Avitli  straight  guard.  Its  handle  was  remarkably  short,  only  3f  inches  long. 
It  Avas  supposed  to  be  Danish.  The  ncAV  fabric  is  composed  of  nave,  chancel 
with  organ  chamber  on  the  north,  south  porch,  and  Avest  toAver.  Massive 
carved  corbels  support  an  open  roof,  covered  externally  Avith  Westmoreland 
slates.  The  east  window  is  of  Geometric  design,  and  the  side  windoAvs  of  the 
chancel  single  lancet ;  the  nave  AvindoAvs  are  of  three  lights,  except  the  west, 
which  is  of  tAvo.  The  south  porch  is  pierced  on  each  side  by  three  quatref oiled 
lights.  The  general  internal  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine  :  the  pulpit  is  of  oak  on 
a  stone  base.     The  font  is  circulai-,   with  medallion s  containing  the  sacred 
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monogram,  and  tliat  of  St.  Cuthbert.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  F..  Jones;  and 
the  stonework  was  carved  by  Cole,  of  York.  The  cost  was  £2000,  and  would 
have  been  much  larger  but  that  all  the  stone  was  given  by  the  lando\vner. 

Leeds  (St.  Clenunt). — Another  of  the  churches  built  by  the  Leeds  Church 
Extension  Society.  It  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  with 
open  porches  at  the  west  end  of  them  ;  apsidal  chancel  with  organ  chamber, 
and  vestry  under  the  tower  on  the  south  side.  The  arcades,  of  live  bays,  are 
supported  on  pillars  of  red  sandstone  from  Dumfries,  with  moulded  caps  of 
good  foliage.  A  range  of  sixteen  clerestory  windows  rises  above  each  arcade, 
and  the  west  window  is  of  five  lights,  with  the  head  filled  by  elaborate  tracery. 
The  roof  is  framed  with  principals,  with  curved  ribs  ;  and  the  ceiling  is  formed 
between  these  ribs,  making  a  pointed  waggon  vault.  There  is  thus  a  space 
between  the  vault  and  roof  which  is  excellent  for  ventilation.  The  aisles  do 
not  come  eastwards  all  the  distance  of  the  nave,  and  the  one  bay  thus  saved 
opens  into  a  large  open  doorwa}:^  on  each  side.  The  chancel  ends  in  a  seven 
sided  apse,  wdth  handsome  double,  traceried  window.  The  church  is  seated 
throughout  with  open  deal  seats.  The  font  is  of  Caen  stone,  on  pillars  of 
green  marble.  The  pulpit  is  on  a  central  stem,  surrounded  by  five  pillars,  of 
red  stone,  with  carved  caps,  with  a  very  handsome  reading  desk  of  similar 
design.     The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Corson,  and  the  cost  £8000. 

Lepton,  near  Huddersfield. — The  church  in  plan  has  a  nave  with  south 
aisle,  and  chancel  with  vestry  and  organ-chamber,  and  tower  (incomplete)  at 
the  west  end  of  aisle  which  serves  as  a  porch.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated, 
The  aisles  are  lighted  by  three-light  windows  ;  the  west  end,  by  two  lancets 
and  a  circular  window.  The  east  window  is  of  four  lights,  with  plate  tracery, 
and  eight-foiled  circles  occupy  the  sides  of  the  chancel.  A  low  stone  screen 
separates  the  chancel,  and  forms  the  base  of  the  pulpit.  The  font  is  of  hard 
Bolton  AVood  stone.  Messrs.  T.  H.  &  F.  Healey  were  the  designers  of  the 
church,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  £3,600. 

Long  Preston. — A  chancel  and  chancel  aisles  have  been  rebuilt  to  this 
church,  at  a  cost  of  £1,500.  Messrs.  Healey,  of  Bradford,  were  the  architects. 
Five  beautifid  stained  glass  windows  by  Capronnier,  of  Brussels,  are  part  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  new  portion,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  good. 

Marton-cmn- Grafton. — A  new  Vicarage  House  has  been  built,  costing 
£1862.     The  architect  is  IMr.  John  Ladds,  of  London. 

Nidd.  —An  Early  Decorated  church  has  been  erected  here,  in  the  place  of 
what  was  originall}'-  a  Norman  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  £2550,  mainly  through  the 
liberality  of  Miss  Rawson,  of  Nidd  Hall.  Messrs.  Healey  were  the  architects. 
The  old  Norman  font  is  preserved,  but  is  very  rude.  For  a  detailed  description 
of  this  church,  see  Rural  Deanery  of  Knareshoro,  published  by  the  Society. 

Salthurn  (Emmanuel ). — Mr.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  made  the  designs 
for  this  new  church,  which  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  Its  cost  was 
£8000  ;  and  it  affords  accommodation  to  550  worshippers. 

Shelly  (Emmanuel ). — In  this  church  all  the  sittings  are  free.  The  outlay, 
including  the  fencing,  has  been  £3000.  Some  of  the  chief  incidental  fixtures 
are  presents,  including  an  organ,  which  has  been  given  by  the  incumbent,  and 
an  east  Avindow  of  three  lights  (subjects — the  Resurrection,  Crucifixion,  and 
Ascension),  has  been  given  by  Mrs.  T.  Brook.  Architects,  Messrs.  Mallinson 
and  Barber,  Halifax. 

Stamford  Bridge  ( St.  John  Baptist). — Architect,  Mr.  G.  F.  Jones,  York. 
The  cost  was  £1500.  It  is  an  Early  English  structure,  consisting  of  chancel, 
nave,  and  north  porch.  Chancel-arch  is  of  Ancaster  stone,  and  over  it  is  a 
bell-turret,  with  two  beUs.  The  windows  are  lancet.  The  font  is  of  Caen 
stone. 

StanwicTc. — This  church  has-been  restored  by  the  Dowager-Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Salvin,  architect,  London. 
The  sedilia,  piscina,  aumbry,  and  every  feature  of  antiquity  that  could  be 
retained,  were  kept  in  their  original  position,  but  the  gi'eater  part  of  the 
church  has  been  rebuilt.    The  chancel  is  floored  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles. 
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and  the  stalls  and  pulpit  were  formed  of  the  old  oak  from  the  church.  The 
font  is  of  Caen  marble,  finely  carved.  The  east  window,  from  the  designs  of 
Clayton  and- Bell,  London,  contains  the  Saviour,  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  "Memory  of  Algernon,  fourth  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, by  his  tenantry,  1868." 

TMxendale-mi-the- Wolds. — From  the  year  1440  records  are  found  of  a 
chm-ch  in  this  place,  but  the  old  Norman  font,  retained  in  the  new  church, 
shews  that  there  must  have  been  one  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  new- 
church  is  Early  English,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle,  and  north 
porch,  with  a  western  apsidal  baptistery,  and  bell-turret  over  the  chancel  arch. 
Whitby  stone  has  been  used.  It  will  hold  150  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street. 
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The  Report  -• 

Read  at  the  Meeting,  held  on  Thursday  Evening,  November  26tJi,  1868. 

In  presenting  this,  our  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Sheffield  Architectm^al  and 
Archaeological  Society,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  congi'atulate 
the  Members  on  the  prosperous  position  we  are  in.  We  are  happy  to  state 
that  we  now  number  about  sixty  Members,  and  that  when  all  the  subscriptions 
are  paid  we  shall  have  a  good  balance  in  hand  after  paying  all  expenses.  The 
proceedings  of  the  society  commenced  with  an  inaugural  address  by  our  Pre- 
sident, Dr.  Aveling ;  one  of  our  Patrons,  the  Hon.  F.  Wortley,  presiding  on 
the  occasion.  At  the  meetings  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  various 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  were  exhibited  by  several  of  the  Members  ;  and, 
in  April,  Mr.  Fawcett  read  a  short  Paper,  descriptive  of  the  interesting  Chapel 
of  St.  Robert  of  Knaresborough.  In  the  summer  months  excursions  to  places 
of  interest  were  arranged  instead  of  the  in-door  meetings,  The  following  places 
were  visited : — Conisborough,  in  April ;  Fox  House  and  the  Carlswork,  in 
May ;  Thorpe  Salvin  and  Steetley  Chapel,  in  August ;  on  all  which  occasions 
the  Rev.  J.  Stacye  kindly  read  interesting  Papers  descriptive  of  the  places, 
and  of  circumstances  connected  with  them.  In  June  there  was  an  excursion 
to  Lincoln  in  connection  Avith  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society ;  and,  in 
July  there  was  one  to  Hardwick,  where,  by  the  kind  instructions  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  our  Patrons,  the  Members  were  most  hospit- 
ably received.  The  closing  excursion  of  the  season  took  place  in  September,  to 
Roche  Abbey,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  President,  who  read  an 
interesting  Paper  on  the  old  abbey  and  its  early  history.  The  excursions  have 
been  nearly  self-paying,  and  would  have  been  entirely  so  had  not  the  one  to 
Fox  House  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  bad  weather ;  and  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  the  Members  to  know  that  the  average  cost  of  the  excursions,  includ- 
ing that  to  Lincoln,  has  been  just  5s.  to  each  Member  going.  ^Ye  have 
experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  removal  by  death  of  Samuel  Mitchell,  Esq., 
one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  early  proceedings  of 
the  Society.  We  have  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  services  of  our  able  and 
worthy  President,  who  is  leaving  Sheffield  for  the  south  of  England.  In  con- 
elusion,  let  us  hope  that  our  Society  will  increase  in  prosperity  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  that  by  drawing  together  the  lovers  of  art  and  antiquarian 
research,  increased  facilities  will  be  obtained  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
studies,  to  the  mutual  benefit  and  edification  of  all  the  Members. 
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The  Report. 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Northampton,  on  Tuesday,  October  the  6th, 
1868. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  Public  Meeting,  which  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall,  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  presiding. 

The  following  Report  was  then  read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  (the  Rev. 
N.  F.  Lightfoot)  :— 

"It  is  now  several  years  since  the  Architectural  Society  has  held  its  chief 
yearly  meeting  in  the  town  of  Northampton.  As  the  field  of  its  operations  is 
co-extensive  with  the  archdeaconry,  so  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  as- 
semble its  Members  at  the  difterent  chief  points  of  its  area,  for  the  purpose 
both  of  making  its  objects  more  widely  known,  and  of  exploring  places  of 
interest,  some  of  which,  from  their  remoteness,  may  have  been  less  generally 
known  to  the  majority  of  its  Members.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  to  hold 
the  General  Meeting  of  the  present  year,  in  conjunction  with  a  sister  Society, 
in  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Hertford  ;  but,  on  the  failure  of  this  plan, 
through  difficulties  connected  with  railroad  arrangements,  it  was  determined 
by  your  Committee  to  hold  a  home  Meeting  in  Northampton.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council,  they  are  enabled  to  convene  that 
meeting  in  this  fair  and  appropriate  building,  and  through  the  willing  labours 
of  several  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  so  abundant  a  literary  feast  is  pro- 
^'ided  for  those  who  are  invited  to  meet  here  to-day,  as  has  been  seldom  offered 
at  any  of  our  gatherings.  Your  Committee  think  that  this,  of  itself,  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Society,  for  men  will  not  be  found 
to  bestow  their  gratuitous  labours  on  subjects  wherein  no  common  interest  is 
taken  ;  although  the  Papers  which  are  prepared  for  oiu-  Meetings  have  not 
merely  the  interest  of  the  day,  but  are  widely  circulated  by  means  of  the 
local  papers,  and  of  our  own  yearly  volume.  ^ 

The  Committee  cannot  enter  upon  the  Report  of  its  ordinary  proceedings 
during  the  past  year  without  recording  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  this 
Society  has  sustained  by  the  removal  from  us  of  Bishop  Jeune.  The  feel- 
ing of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  bishop  so  able,  so  self-sacrificing  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ability,  so  courteous  and  considerate  to  all,  so  endearing  himself  to  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  more  immediately  in  contact,  is 
common  to  the  whole  diocese.  And  as  patron  of  this  Society,  he  had  an 
additional  claim  on  our  regard,  and  though  he  took  no  active  part  in  our 
meetings,  he  showed  on  all  occasions  an  entire  confidence  in  our  proceed- 
ings. It  is  sufficient  to  mention  one  instance,  in  which  an  incumbent 
consulted  him  on  the  matter  of  a  new  church,  which  was  about  to  be 
erected  in  his  parish,  and  ho  at  once  referred  him  to  your  Committee,  to 
advise   him  on  his  plans.       No  otlier  proof   is  needed  of  his  great   zeal  in 
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the  building  aiul  the  restoring  of  churches,  than  the  readiness  which  he  always 
showed,  both  in  contributing  towards  the  expense  of  these  good  works,  and, 
what  was  of  more  than  money  value,  the  pleasure  which  it  evidently  gave 
him  to  assist  by  his  presence,  and  to  advocate  by  his  eloquence,  both  their 
commencement  and  their  completion.  One  may  mention  the  case  of  Earls 
Barton,  a  church  second  to  none  in  architectural  importance,  where  the  Bishop 
spent  a  whole  Sunday  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  forcibly  before  the  inha- 
bitants, his  views  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  ready  sacrifice  for  the  careful 
preservation  and  the  judicious  reparation  of  this  unique  church.  So  general 
has  been  the  expression  of  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  our  late  Bishop  was 
held,  that  yom-  Committee  feel  called  on  to  limit,  rather  than  extend,  their 
own  testimony  to  his  worth. 

The  first  plans  submitted  to  the  Committee  after  the  last  annual  meeting 
were  those  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  at  Hannington,  a  work  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Slater.  It  is  a  church  of  a  very 
peculiar  design,  (but  few  other  examples  existing  in  England),  having  a 
nave,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  very  graceful  arcade  of  three  arches  ;  the 
easternmost  arch,  abutting  on  the  w^all  above  the  chancel-arch,  and  the 
westernmost  against  the  centre  of  the  tower.  Thus  the  thrast  of  the  arch  is 
against  the  weakest  point  of  the  chancel  wall ;  a  thinist  which  is  partially 
counteracted  by  a  beam,  with  struts,  on  the  east  side  of  the  chancel  arch  ;  and 
the  nave  arcade  is  on  the  same  line  with  the  centre  of  the  chancei,  and  the 
nave  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  the  ridge  of  the  roof  being  immediately 
above  the  arches.  The  tower  and  west  end  of  the  church  are  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition,  but  the  walls  generally  are  upright  and  substantial,  though 
the  external  surface  of  the  walls  is  in  many  places  much  damaged,  as  though 
by  fire.  The  work  is  but  just  now  commenced,  and  if  any  of  the  Society's 
Members  are  anxious  to  see  this  church  in  its  old  condition,  they  should  lose 
no  time  in  paying  it  a  visit.  Through  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  west  end  it 
is  feared  that  the  tower  must  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt ;  though,  if  the  sta- 
bility of  the  building  could  be  secured  by  underpinning,  it  would  be  the  more 
desirable  plan. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  plans  of  Hannington,  others  were  submitted 
to  the  Committee  for  alterations  in  the  chancel  at  Earls  Barton.  The  work 
alluded  to  just  now,  as  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  Bishop,  of  the 
general  restoration  of  this  church,  seems  not  to  have  made  much  progress,  but 
the  lay  impropriators  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Slater,  to  advise  them 
what  had  best  be  done  with  the  chancel.  This  chancel  had  formerly  a  Norman 
apse,  but  the  apse  has  long  since  been  removed,  and  the  chancel  elongated. 
The  chancel  is  now  most  inconveniently  blocked  up  by  a  large  organ,  which 
your  Committee  recommend  to  be  removed,  and  an  organ-chamber  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  for  its  reception.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  visit  these  two  churches,  where  they  were  met  by  the  architect,  who  fully 
agreed  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee.  The  works  at  Hanning- 
ton are  in  progi-ess,  but  those  at  Earls  Barton  are  still  in  abeyance.  All, 
however,  who  take  an  interest  in  one  of  the  earliest  buildings  existing  in 
England,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  touch  the 
older  portions  of  the  fabric. 

Some  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  church  of  Welford, 
and  further  works  are  still  in  progress,  the  latter  comprising  a  new  chancel 
roof,  have  been  made  almost  necessary  by  an  offering  of  a  stained-glass  east 
\^-indoW,  and  as  the  existing  debased  roof  came  below  the  apex  of  the  window, 
a  new  and  higher  roof  was  designed  by  Mr.  Law,  and  will  shortly  be  completed. 

Some  time  since  an  enlarged  and  almost  entirely  new  nave  was  built 
at  Rockingham.  This  work,  substantiall}'  completed  without  any  appeal 
to  the  public  for  aid,  is  now  being  followed  up  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  and  extended  chancel  in  the  place  of  one  which  had  gi-eat  practical 
inconvenience,  and  which  was  also  encumbered  with  monuments.  These 
monuments  have  been  removed  into  a  side  chapel,  built  purposely  to  vfceiAe 
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them,  and  the  chancel  itself  has  been  properlj'-  arranged.  Those  who  knew 
Rockingham  Church,  as  it  existed  a  few  years  since,  Avould  hardly  recognize 
its  present  features,  for  the  former  church  had  no  architectural  marks  which 
could  be  retained ;  and  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  regrets,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  so-called  restorations,  that  some  marked  monument  of  ancient  times 
has  been  SAvept  away. 

The  works  at  Walgravc  Church,  plans  for  which  were  laid  before  your 
Committee  in  the  past  year,  liaA^e  been  executed  with  gi'eat  energy,  and  in 
a  careful  manner.  The  spire  has  been  taken  down  and  been  reproduced,  so 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  pointing  of  the  masonry,  it  has  quite  the 
appearance  of  the  old  spire.  New  roofs  have  been  placed  on  the  nave  and 
chancel ;  that  on  the  former  following  the  line  of  an  old  weathering,  instead 
of  being  of  the  fiat  Perpendicular  type  Avhich  existed  previously — a  change 
not  ahvays  desirable  ;  commonly,  indeed,  adding  to  the  interior  effect,  but 
often  disfiguring  the  exterior.  The  church  has  been  also  throughout  re- 
seated in  oak,  the  western  arch  opened,  the  gallery  removed,  and  the  whole 
fabric  carefully  repaired.  The  plaster  has  been  removed  from  the  interior, 
and  the  walls  plainly  pointed,  a  practice  frequently  adopted  in  the  present 
day,  but  one,  in  the  opinion  of  3'^our  Committee,  not  often  satisfactory. 
Where  the  inside  of  the  masonry  is  commonly  left  so  much  more  rough  than 
the  outer  face,  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  expose  so  rude  a  surface.  ■ 
The  design  was  to  plaster  and  to  decorate  with  colour,  as  is  almost  always 
shown  to  have  been  the  case  where  old  plastering  is  exposed.  The  decoration 
was  often  rude  and  quaint,  Avlien  figure -drawings  were  used,  but  it  was  accord- 
ing to  the  art  of  the  day,  and  for  this  reason  alone  is  Avorth  retaining,  even 
when  to  our  eye  it  has  little  intrinsic  beauty  ;  but  the  foliaged  or  diapered 
work,  which  we  often  discover,  Avas  as  tasteful  and  effective  as  any  decoration 
of  the  present  day.  But  your  Committee  Avill  not  anticipate  that  studied 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  colour  AAdiich  you  are  promised  this  evening.  In 
the  course  of  the  works  at  Walgrave,  several  features  of  interest  Avere  brought 
to  light.  One  peculiarity  is  that  the  splay  of  the  east  AvindoAV  Avas  found  to  be 
continued  doAvn  to  the  ground,  instead  of  stopping  beloAv  the  sill,  as  is 
commonly  the  case.  Again,  a  most  beautiful  double  loAV-side  windoAV,  with 
elaborate  tracery,  AA'as  discovered,  the  outer  face  of  the  tracery  haAang  been 
chopped  off  to  facilitate  the  blocking  it  up  Avitli  masonry  ;  but  fortunately  the 
inner  face  had  been  left  intact,  so  that  the  present  restoration  of  the  AAdndow 
is  a  perfect  one.  It  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  aa  indoAv  of  the  kind  Avhich 
has  come  to  the  notice  of  any  of  your  Committee.  The  place  of  the  old  sedilia 
and  piscina  has  been  opened,  and  sufficient  fragments  of  the  canopy  Avork  found 
to  be  a  guide  to  a  future  restoration,  should  any  one  liberally  make  this 
addition  to  the  beaut}^  of  the  interior. 

Roofs  of  great  beauty  have  been  put  on  the  church  of  Castle  Ashhy, 
a  church,  the  Norman  doorAvays  and  Decorated  AvindoAvs  of  AA'hich  have 
been  long  familiar  to  all  of  us,  through  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture. 
By  partitioning  off  that  portion  of  the  church  Avhere  the  Avorkmen  Avere 
employed,  Divine  service  has  been  uninterruptedly  performed,  \A^hile  the 
work  has  been  in  progi-ess.  Considerable  AA'orks  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  church  at  Holdcnhy,  under  the  care  of  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.  Ncav  roofs 
and  ncAv  seating  have  been  provided  at  a  cost  exceeding  £2,000,  £1,500 
of  Avhich  AA-as  left  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Lord  Clifden.  The  chancel, 
AA-hich  is  a  modern  building,  erected  about  thirty  years  ago,  has  been 
tastefully  decorated,  a  ncAv  reredos  added,  ornamented  by  paintings  of  the 
heads  of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Sutton  ;  and  a  beautiful  pave- 
ment, designed  by  Lord  Ahvyne  Compton,  laid  doAvn. 

Again,  and  they  Avoiild  uoav  hope  for  the  last  time,  your  Committee  Avould 
allude  to  the  unfinished  and  unseemly  state  of  the  Round  at  St.  Sepulchre's. 
The  debt  still  outstanding  on  the  former  account,  seems,  like  all  old  debts,  to 
Aveigh  heaAdly  on  the  ucaa^  subscription  list.  Mr.  Scott's  estimate  for  the 
AA'orks  needed  to  restore  the  Round  is  £1,580,  and  the  secretary  of  the  St. 
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Sepulchre's  Committee  reports  that  subscriptions  have  been  promised  to  the 
amount  of  £1,019  lis.,  so  that  the  Committee  would  be  in  a  fair  position  to 
enter  upon  at  least  some  portions  of  the  work,  but  for  that  often -told  tale  of 
old  liabilities.  It  is  understood  that  the  St.  Sepulchre's  Committee  will  meet 
in  the  present  week  to  decide  what  steps  shall  be  taken  in  the  matter.  One 
great  effort  more  in  the  county,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  canvassing 
for  subscriptions  for  this  great  work  will  have  ceased. 

Considerable  works  are  being  undertaken  in  the  church  of  Hargrave. 
The  tower  and  spire  have  been  taken  down,  and  are  being  re-built  ;  in  taking 
down  the  dilapidated  porch  a  very  beautiful  Early  English  doorway  was  dis- 
covered, which  is  to  be  completely  preserved.  It  is  proposed  to  replace  the 
old  porch  by  one  chiefly  of  wood  ;  but  your  Committee  would  gi'eatly  jirefer 
to  see  the  porch  restored  in  stone.  They  offered  several  suggestions  in  the 
plans  which  were  submitted  to  them,  and  it  was  understood  by  them  that  their 
suggestions  would  for  the  most  part  be  complied  with.  A  new  reredos,  designed 
by  Mr,  Law,  has  been  erected  in  Up2'>ingham  Church,  as  a  memorial  to  Bishox:) 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was  for  many  years  rector  of  Uppingham.  It  has  not  been 
seen  by  the  Committee,  but  they  understand  that  it  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
church. 

Your  Committee  would  call  your  attention  to  a  very  useful  addition  to 
the  ordinaiy  contents  of  the  Annual  Volume,  in  that  which  has  been  lately 
issued,  namely,  a  copious  Index  to  all  the  Reports  and  Papers  read  beTore  this 
and  the  Associated  Societies,  from  the  time  of  their  association  to  the  present 
period.  For  the  labour  of  compiling  it  they  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  George 
Rowe,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  The  append- 
ing of  this  Index  has  of  course  added  to  the  cost  of  the  Volume,  but  this  cost 
has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  Society's  ordinary  funds.  Several  new  Members 
have  been  added  to  the  Society's  list,  but  on  the  other  hand  some  few  have 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  aiTcars  of  subscription,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  accumulate.  Youi-  Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  any  general 
remarks  on  the  state  of  architecture  in  this  county,  as  they  do  not  wish  to 
detain  the  meeting  any  longer  from  the  lecture  promised  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden. 

One  item  of  expense  in  the  Treasurer's  Report  was  for  photogi-aphs  of 
churches,  and  with  reference  to  this,  the  Chairman  explained  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Society  to  have  photogi'aphs  taken  of  churches  previous  to 
restoration,  so  that  in  after  days  archaeologists  might  refer,  and  see  how  much 
good  or  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  church  restorers  of  the  present  day. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Treasurer's  (Rev.  D.  Morton)  Report,  was  then  read,  shewing  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £31  18s.     (  Vide  infra. ) 

Sir  H.  Dryden  then  described  succinctly  the  four  kinds  of  megalithic 
remains  in  Brittany  ;  and  exhibited  plans  and  sketches  of  each  kind.  These 
four  kinds  were  menhirs  (pillar  stones),  dolmens  (chamber  tombs),  cromlechs 
(circles),  and  alignements  (groups  of  lines).  He  described  the  confusion  in 
the  French  and  English  nomenclature.  He  had  gone  twice  to  that  part  of 
France  to  assist  Mr.  W.  Lukis  who  had  long  been  at  work  on  the  subject,  and 
who  would,  probably,  eventually  publish  the  result  of  his  researches.  As  the 
subject  was  so  extensive  the  lecturer  confined  himself  to  the  description  of  the 
lines  in  the  department  of  the  Morbihan,  all  of  which  are  within  a  few  miles 
of  Camac,  namely,  Erdeven,  Menec,  Kervariou,  Kerlescant,  St.  Pierre,  and  St. 
Barbe,  and  the  circles  attached  to  Menec,  Kerlescant,  and  St.  Pien-e,  the  other 
three  having  no  remains  of  circles.  It  was  very  desirable  that  plans  and 
drawings  should  be  made  of  all  these  remains,  as  they  were  gradually  dis- 
appearing.    He  hoped  to  proceed  with  the  plans  next  year. 

A  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Sir  Henry  Diyden,  the 
Rev.  C.  Smyth,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Alderson,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  took  part. — The  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins  stated  that  in  some 
parts  of  India  cromlechs  were  being  erected  at  the  present  time  ;  and  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Alderson,  as  to  whether  the  monumental 
remains  of  Brittany  were  the  ruins  of  temples.  Sir  Henry  Dryden   said 
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that  was  just  what  they  wanted  to  know.  There  were  lines  and  circles,  but 
those  lines  and  circles  were  not  sepulchres  or  burial  places.  No  signs  of  burial 
places  had  been  found  in  the  lines  or  circles,  altliough  some  had  been  found 
outside. — Mr.  Watkins  thought  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  first 
emigi-ants  would  meet  with  those  blocks,  and  make  use  of  them. — Sir  Henry 
Deyden  said  all  the  blocks  were  gi-anite,  and  they  must  have  been  manufactured, 
as  he  never  found  one  fit  for  use  that  had  not'  been. — Mr.  Sharp  then  gave 
an  account  of  a  cromlech  which  was  discovered  in  Scotland,  and  which  he  had 
seen.  A  slab  was  turned  up,  and  it  Avas  approached  by  steps.  There  were  no 
inscriptions  of  any  kind,  and  on  enquiry  from  the  people  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  neighbourhood  he  found  none  had  ever  been  known.  On  one 
side  of  the  entrance  was  a  fire-place,  with  a  passage  to  the  open  air.  Looking 
round  he  discovered  the  fragment  of  a  kern,  a  corn  mill,  similar  to  those 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  which  were  placed  upon  the  lap.  On  the  floor  were 
evidences  of  charcoal  and  of  fire.  The  suggestion  which  ofi'ered  itself  to  his 
mind  was  that  the  place  had  first  been  used  as  a  sepulchre  ;  and  that,  having 
been  found  afterwards  by  other  settlers,  was  used  as  a  dwelling-place. — Mr. 
Sharp  exhibited  the  drawings  of  two  serpents,  copies  of  sculptures  of  serpents 
found  on  two  stones  in  the  cromlech.  A  croinlech,  it  was  said,  was  discovered 
there  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  he  believed  the  one  he  had  seen  was 
the  same. — The  meeting  then  adjom'ned. 

The  Excursion. 
At  two  o'clock  an  excursion  took  place  to  several  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  Sharp  acting  as  cicerone. 

Wootton  Church. — The  first  place  visited  was  the  Queen's  Cross,  at  Hard- 
ingstone,  but  this  having  been  frequently  described,  a  halt  of  a  few  minutes 
only  was  made,  and  the  excursionists  Avent  on  to  Wootton  Church,  which, 
about  four  years  since,  underwent  a  thorough  restoration.  Mr.  Sharp  described 
all  the  churches,  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to  condense  his  remarks.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  tutelary  saint  of  England.  The  piera 
of  the  nave  arcades  are  Late  Early  English,  probably  of  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  arches  are  a  little  later  in  the  same  century,  and  are 
Early  Decorated.  They  are  noteworthy  for  the  hollow  chamfer  which  forms 
one  of  their  members.  Similar  hollow  chamfers  occur  at  Gayton.  A  small 
lancet  window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  its  Avide  splay,  appears 
to  be  Early  English.  There  are  the  remains  of  frescoes  on  the  splays  of 
this  window.  From  the  character  of  the  armour  they  cannot  be  older  than 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  windows  in  the  south  aisle  are  Late  Decorated, 
probably  of  the  middle  of  the  fom'teenth  centmy.  The  north  and  south 
chapels  are  of  the  same  date,  a  bracket  for  an  image  remaining  in  the 
north  chapel,  and  two  brackets  for  images  remaining  in  the  south  chapel. 
Under  the  east  window  in  the  south  chapel,  and  therefore  at  the  back  of  the 
shrine  when  that  existed,  is  a  small  and  peculiar  recess,  probably  intended  for 
the  deposit  of  relics.  In  some  churches  similar  niches  have  been  made  to 
receive  the  heart  of  the  founder,  but  this  one  is  hardly  large  enough  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  tower,  as  to  the  lower  stages  at  least,  is  Late  Decorated.  On 
the  south  side  is  a  peculiar  small  window,  surrounded  by  a  bold  chamfer, 
having  on  each  of  the  four  sides  two  four-leaved  flowers.  The  opening  is  filled 
with  tracery,  consisting  of  four  quatrefoils.  This  design  has  been  repeated  in 
the  new  work  of  the  porch.  An  interior  tower  window  opens  into  the  nave, 
indicating,  probably,  that  the  original  ringing  chamber  was  on  that  floor.  In 
the  north  aisle  is  a  peculiar  buttress  put  up,  Mr.  Sharp  supposed,  when  the 
north  chantry  was  built,  or  soon  afterwards,  to  sustain  the  thrust  of  the 
chancel  arch,  which  probably  showed  symptoms  of  giving  when  the  original 
east  wall  of  the  aisle  was  removed.  There  are  five  bells,  three  of  them  ancient, 
and  two  cast  in  1836.  The  Parliamentary  army,  under  Fairfax,  encamped  in 
Wootton  field  on  the  11th  of  June,  1645,  marched  to  Kislingbury  on  the  12th, 
to  Guilsborough  on  the  13th,  and  to  Naseby  on  the  14th,  when  the  battle  of 
Naseby  was  fought.     About  thirty  years  ago  an  earthen  vessel  containing  from 
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five  hundi-ed  to  six  hundred  Roman  coins  was  found  in  this  parish.  A  few  of 
them  are  in  the  possession  of  ^Ir.  Williams,  of  "Wootton,  but  the  vessel  and 
the  bulk  of  the  coins  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  church  stands 
about  fifteen  degi-ees  out  of  the  direction  due  east  and  west. 

Collingtree  Church. — This  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Columbus,  probably 
a  corruption  of  Coliunbanus.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  the  tower  arch  being 
lofty  and  imposing.  There  is  a  staircase  outside  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower, 
opening  inside.  This  is  an  ugly  excrescence.  Inside  is  also  a  small  staircase. 
The  south  aisle  is  Pei-pendicular,  the  windoAvs  having  been  restored  to  nearly 
the  original  form.  The  alternation  of  red  and  white  stone,  however,  is  more 
regular  than  in  the  old  work,  and  is  far  from  being  an  improvement.  The 
font  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  bowl  being  large,  of  the  Decorated  Period.  On 
the  angles  are  a  winged  figure,  a  king's  head,  a  demon,  and  a  grotesque  mask. 
The  walls  of  the  church  are  quite  bare,  without  any  plaster.  The  north  aisle 
was  taken  down  about  seventy  years  since,  the  piers,  which  are  built  into  the 
wall,  remaining.  It  is  now  desired  to  rebuild  the  north  aisle,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  pulled  down  in  order  that  the  lead  and  other  materials 
might  be  used  in  repairing  the  othei-  parts  of  the  church.  In  the  south  aisle 
is  a  piscina  of  shouldered  arch,  a  form  which  is  very  unusual  in  a  piscina.  In 
the  south  of  England,  and  perhaps  in  this  district,  this  form  is  characteristic 
of  the  Early  English,  but  further  north  if  occurs  in  later  styles.  There  is  an 
exterior  recess  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  intended  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  In  the  chancel  is  a  three-light 
window,  cut  short  at  the  top  by  lowering  the  church.  In  the  chancel  north 
w^all  is  an  aimibry,  with  the  original  doors,  and  close  to  the  chancel  arch  are 
indications  of  a  rood-loft  having  been  fixed.  The  south  door  and  porch  are 
Perpendicidar,  and  have  several  niches  for  statues  over  them.  Mr.  Sharp 
showed  a  stand  for  the  horn-  glass,  which  was  chiefly  used  during  the  Crom- 
wellian  period,  and  said  a  glass  of  less  capacity  than  an  hom'-glass  would,  he 
was  afraid,  be  required  at  the  present  time.  The  church  stands  in  a  direction 
deviating  some  fifteen  degrees  north  of  the  true  east  and  west. 

Milton. — Unlike  the  colour  and  high  finish  of  Wootton,  and  the  bare  but 
honest  walls  of  Collingtree,  this  church  is  whitewashed.  It  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  a  fom'teenth  century  chui-ch.  The  nave  arcades  are  unusually 
lofty,  and  there  is  no  clerestorj^,  the  hideous  perforations  in  the  south  wall  not 
being  a  true  clerestory,  and,  on  occount  of  the  loftiness  of  the  arcades,  unne- 
cessary for  light.  The  south  chapel  contains  an  original  circular  window,  very 
unusual  in  village  churches.  The  window  in  the  north  chapel  is  a  modern 
insertion,  and  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Montgomery.  The  tracery  of  the 
original  window  in  the  south  chapel  was  coloured  over  when  the  new  window- 
was  put  in  to  make  it  correspond  somewhat  with  the  latter.  This  was  a  great 
mistake,  as  it  detracts  very  much  from  its  beauty  and  from  its  appearance  of 
genuineness.  In  the  exterior  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  curious  little  two- 
Hght  fourteenth-century  window,  w^hich  Mr.  Sharp  believed  to  be  a  "low-side 
window,"  although  it  is  in  an  unusual  position  for  such  a  window ;  and  of  such 
a  height  from  the  ground  as  to  preclude  its  use  as  a  confessional  window.  It 
favours  the  views  of  those  persons  who  hold  that  the  use  of  these  windows  was 
for  ventilation  only.  A  curious  narrow  doorway  (walled  up  apparently  in 
mediseval  times),  once  existed  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  and  the  wall  of  the  south  chantry  chapel.  The  use  of  it  is  not  known. 
The  font  appears  to  be  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  stands  on 
a  modern  pedestal,  the  design  for  which  was  supplied  by  the  Northampton- 
shire Architectural  Society  in  its  infancy.  The  church  is  in  a  direction  ten 
degrees  north  of  the  true  east  and  west. 

Gayton  Church. — This  church  is  chiefly  of  the  Decorated  Period,  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower  and  the  south  door  being  Early  English.  There  are  carved 
oak  stalls  within  the  commimion  rails,  which  have  been  removed  from  their 
proper  position  in  the  western  part  of  the  chancel.  The  reredos  is  also  of 
carved  wood,  which  has  been  removed  from  some  other  part  of  the  church. 
Sunnounting  the  east  gable  of  the  nave  is  a  turret  for  the  "  Sancte  Bell. "    The 
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tombs  in  this  chm*ch  are  very  interesting.  The  one  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  supposed  by  Baker  to  be  that  of  the  last  of  the  Gaytons  of  Gayton. 
In  such  case  it  would  be  the  tomb  of  Sir  Theobald  de  Gayton,  who  died 
January  29,  1313.  At  the  death  of  Sir  Theobald  de  Gayton  he  left  two  sisters 
his  coheirs,  Juliana,  married  to  Thomas  Murdak,  of  Edgcot ;  and  Scholastica, 
married  to  Godfrey  de  Meaux.  This  was  an  eventful  year  for  the  Gaytons. 
The  brother  died,  and  the  elder  sister  was  burned  alive  for  murdering  her 
husband.  Scholastica  lived  for  forty  years  after  these  events  and  died  at 
Gayton,  where  she  was  also  buried,  in  1354.  Her  tomb  is  in  the  north  Avail 
of  the  chantry  chapel.  The  effigy  of  Scholastica  is  a  beautifully  executed 
work,  and  Baker  thinks  that,  if  not  executed  by  the  same  sculptor,  it  must 
have  been  imitated  from  the  statues  of  Queen  Eleanor.  Placed  on  a  bracket, 
within  the  canopy  of  this  tomb,  is  an  unusually  small  effigy  of  a  young  female, 
only  two  feet  long.  It  is  probably  an  effigy  of  the  grandchild  of  the  Juliana  that 
was  burnt.  Near  the  tomb  of  Scholastica  is  an  alabaster  altar  tomb  of  Francis 
Tanfield  and  Bridget,  his  wife.  On  the  table  slab  are  incised  figures  of 
Tanfield  and  his  wife,  and  their  eight  sons  and  ten  daughters.  Four  of  each 
of  these  are  represented  in  their  grave  clothes,  indicating  their  decease  before 
that  of  their  parents.  An  altar  tomb,  without  inscription,  stands  imder  a 
sixteenth-century  canoj^y,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  In  the  floor  of 
the  nave  is  this  inscription  : — 

"William  Houghton — 
' '  Neere  fourscore  years  have  I  tarryed, 
To  this  Mother  to  bee  marryed  ; 
One  wife  I  had,  and  children  ten, 
God  bless  the  livinge — Amen,  amen. 
"Deceased  ye  17  of  December,  1600." 
There  are  three  bells,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions  : — On  the  first,  in 
black  letter  capitals,  "Give  thanks  to  God  alwaies,  1585."     On  the  second, 
in  black  letter  capitals,  "  Feare  God  and  obey  the  Lord,  1594."     And  on  the 
great  bell,  "God  save  King  Charles,  1666."     The  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  deviates  about  ten  degrees  towards  the  north. 

Bughrookc. — This  in  an  interesting  church,  having  specimens  of  semi- 
Norman,  Early  English,  Transitional  between  Early  English  and  Decorated, 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  architecture.  A  feature  of  much  interest  in 
the  chm'ch  is  the  rood-screen,  and  loft  of  rich  Perpendicular  work.  At  the 
Reformation,  when  the  rood  and  its  belongings  were  abolished,  it  was  the 
common  practice  to  remove  the  loft,  even  when  the  screen  was  allowed  to 
remain.  Happily,  for  Bugbrooke,  it  was  not  removed,  and  some  traces  of 
the  colouring  were  perceptible  within  memory.  It  consisted  of  white  and 
black,  deep  blue,  and  red,  with  a  profusion  of  gilding,  and  must  have  been 
very  sumptuous  when  in  perfection.  The  screen  extended  across  the  aisle,  but 
this  part  was  removed  on  occasion  of  the  "renovation  "  of  the  church,  forty 
years  ago.  In  the  south  aisle  are  to  be  seen  the  staircase  up  to  the  rood-loft, 
the  lower  steps  having  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  new  pews  put  up 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  The  chancel  is  blocked  up  by  a  huge  George  III.'s 
Royal  Arms  and  appurtenances,  this  being  justly  characterised  by  Mr.  Sharp 
as  a  terrible  disfigurement.  These  arms  were  introduced  either  at  the  end  of  the 
reignof  Henry  VIIL,  or  in  that  of  James  VI.,  in  assertion  of  the  king's  supremacy. 
They  were  the  occasion  of  much  satire  on  part  of  the  Romanists,  who  said  that 
a  lion  and  a  dog  had  been  set  up  in  place  of  the  Saviour.  It  would  be  a  wise 
thing  to  remove  them.  There  are  five  bells.  The  second  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion : — "God  save  our  Queene  and  her  preaesance.  1599."  The  fifth  has  the 
following  : — "John  Whitfield,  rector;  Edward  Pickering  and  Samuel  Frost, 
churchwardens.     1695. 

"I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
"And  to  the  gi-ave  do  summon  all." 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.   Michael,  deviates  fifteen  degrees 
northernly. 
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Some  interesting  extracts  from  the  registers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Harrison. 

Kislingbury. — This  church  is  apparently  of  the  Late  Decorated  Period, 
with  some  peculiarities  in  some  of  the  windows  which  seem  to  foreshadow  the 
succeeding  style.  The  church  is  unusually  lofty,  and  has  some  admirable 
features  in  ornamentation.  It  is  a  very  capacious  and  beautiful  village  church. 
It  has  three  small  and  beautiful  doorways.  On  each  side  of  the  east  window 
are  two  rich  canopies,  but  the  corresponding  brackets  are  wanting.  Statues 
were  formerly  placed  here,  probably  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  patron  saint. 
The  church,  according  to  Bridges  and  Baker,  and  village  tradition,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Luke  ;  but  in  the  account  of  it  in  the  Northamptonshire  Churches  Mr. 
Rose  says  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter.  It  deviates  fifteen 
degi-ees  towards  the  south.  On  the  second  bell  is  the  inscription — "God  be 
our  Good  Speed.  1359.;"  and  on  the  fifth  bell— ''I  do  call  the  people  all. 
1359.     H.  B."     The  registers  are  in  good  preservation. 

Uptmi. — The  last  church  visited  was  Upton,  which  presents  several  in- 
teresting features.  Placed  in  an  upright  position  against  the  Avail  are 
alabaster  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady,  from  an  altar  tomb  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.'  Baker  gives  the  inscription  which 
formerly  appeared  on  the  tomb,  and  from  which  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
the  effigies  of  Sii*  Richard  Knightley  and  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Spencer,  and  that  he  died  1507,  and  she  in  1500.  The  Knightleys  ^eld  Upton 
from  1419  to  1600.  There  are  monuments  also  to  the  Samwells,  one  slab  giving 
the  Sam  well  pedigi-ee  for  many  generations.  On  leaving  the  church  the  visitors 
availed  themselves  of  an  in\atation  from  Mr.  Wright,  of  Upton  Hall,  to  view 
some  fine  pictiu-es  in  the  house.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  them  plainly.  The 
hall  is  a  spacious  mansion,  and  before  leaving  it,  the  visitors  were  hospitably 
iuA-ited  to  partake  of  wine,  fruits,  &e.  The  excursionists  then  returned  to 
Northampton,  where  they  arrived  soon  after  six  o'clock. 

Evening  Meeting. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Rev.  Lord  Ahvyne  Compton. 

The  first  Paper  read  was  by  the  Rev.  F.  Sutton,  Rector  of  TheddingA^'orth, 
On  the  Use  of  Colour  in  the  Ornatnentation  of  Churches,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  present  volume. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  an  exceedingly  appropriate  Paper  to  be  read 
in  that  hall,  of  the  Gothic  painting  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton 
had  just  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Smyth,  of  Woodford,  said  that  when  his  church 
was  restored,  one  of  the  columns  was  covered  with  leopard  spots,  in  imitation 
of  marble. 

The  Rev.  George  Ayliffe  Poole  said  there  was  a  small  piece  of  mediaeval 
wall  paper  in  Ely  Cathedral. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  said  the  use  of  wall  papers  in  our  houses  was  not 
more  than  a  century  old,  and  he  should  like  to  know  when  it  was  first  used 
in  churches. 

The  Chairman's  impression  was  that  it  was  about  the  fifteenth  centmy. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  was  in  favour  of  plain  walls  in  churches,  without 
colom-  or  plaster.  In  many  churches  they  got  interesting  historical  evidence 
if  the  walls  were  not  re-plastered,  as  they  had  done  at  CoUingtree  that  day. 
He  was  satisfied,  however,  that  in  olden  times  the  walls  of  churches  never 
were  left  bare,  and  whether  they  should  be  or  not  was  a  question  on  which  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed.  What  they  had  got  in  that  hall, 
sham  stones  and  curtains — was  the  basest  of  all  base  things.  (Laughter.)  He 
noticed  that  when  walls  were  painted  a  masonry  pattern,  the  painter  always 
disregarded  the  jointings  of  the  course. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Richards,  of  Harchvycke,  then  exhibited  some  copies 
of  drawings  found  in  pulling  down  the  old  rectory  house  at  Hardwycke.  The 
paintings  were  on  a  thin  coat  of  sand,  and  were  covered  over  with  a  thick  coat 
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of  plaster.  The  tlianks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Richards  by  the 
Chairman,  who  said  it  was  a  curious  specimen  of  domestic  ornamentation. 

A  Paper  on  Symbolism  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  George  AylifFe  Poole, 
which  is  also  printed  in  the  present  volume. 

After  this  an  able  Paper  on  the  Stamford  Mint,  was  read  by  Mr.  Shai-p,  of 
Dallington  Hall. 

It  was  now  a  late  hour,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  some  remarks  on  the  contents  of  the  Museum  by  the  Rev. 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  who  called  attention  to  the  bone  implements,  and 
celts,  and  bronzes  of  a  later  date,  to  the  forgeries  of  "  Flint  Jack,"  to  the  seals 
of  Northamptonshire,  to  the  large  collection  of  coins,  and  the  fine  collection  of 
Roman  pottery  found  in  the  county,  and  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  read 
Papers,  and  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
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The  Report 

For  1868. 


At  the  opening  of  this  year  the  Council  was  called  upon  to  record  the  loss  of 
the  Ven.  H.  Tattam,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  fonnerly  Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  who, 
having  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  founders  of  our  Society,  and  for  many 
years  a  Vice-President,  uniformly  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  its  proceed- 
ings, even  after  his  removal  to  another  county,  to  his  last  days  ;  and  testified 
the  same  by  a  bequest  of  several  valuable  books  to  the  Library.  His  long 
connection  Avith  the  Society  will  be  commemorated  by  a  biographical  notice 
fi'om  the  pen  of  ]\Ir.  Wyatt,  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  Bedfordshire  Notes. 

Another  well-known  name,  T.  J.  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  which  appears  in 
the  fii'st  Committee,  will  henceforth  be  missed  with  regret  from  our  roll  of 
Members. 

The  gi-adual  disappearance  from  our  body  of  those  who,  twentj^-one  years 
since,  fostered  its  early  efforts  to  establish  a  footing  in  the  county,  suggests 
the  wish  that  a  more  numerous  accession  of  new  members  could  be  reckoned 
upon  to  fill  their  places.  The  addition  of  two  ladies  to  our  list  will,  we  may 
confidently  expect,  induce  others  to  follow. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  our  retrospect  of  the  past  year  is  the  very 
successful  excm'sion  made  in  April  to  a  locality  no  less  attractive  for  its  pic- 
turesque situation  than  for  its  historical  associations— the  Sandy  Hills.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  instance  of  a  well-defined  British  fortified  post  lying  in 
such  close  juxta-position  to  a  Roman  camp  as  to  aff'ord  equal  means  of  com- 
paring the  form  and  character  of  each.  The  fine  Decorated  church  of  Northill, 
Avith  its  Perpendicular  chancel,  restored,  in  1862,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wood- 
year,  and  through  the  efforts  and  liberality  of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Pott,  was,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  visited  for  the  first  time,  and  the  company 
had  also  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  small  memorial  church  recentl}^ 
erected  at  Caldecot,  in  the  same  parish,  from^the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Blomfield, 
and  to  judge  how  far  native  brick  can  be  satisfactorily  employed  for  ecclesias- 
tical purposes.  The  party  assembled  on  this  occasion  included  oui'  Right 
Reverend  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  accomplished  President  of 
a  sister  Society,  the  Ven.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  who 
has  kindly  given  permission  for  his  valuable  Paper  on  Northill  and  the  Harvey 
family,  appropriately  read  at  Ickwell  Bury,  to  appear  in  the  Notes.  The  hos- 
pitality for  a  second  time  extended  to  the  Society  by  John  Harvey,  Esq.,  de- 
mands our  gi'ateful  acknowledgment. 

With  the  usual  volume  of  Reiiorts  and  Pai^ers  for  1867  we  have  presented 
a  copy  of  the  admirable  Index  to  the  First  Eight  Vohimes  (extending  from  1850 
to  1866)  prepared  for  the  Associated  Societies  by  the  Rev,  G.  Rowe,  one  of 
the  Hon.  Secretaries  for  the  Yorkshire  Society,  to  whom  a  well  deserved  vote 
of  thanks  has  been  accorded  by  the  Council,  The  gi-eat  value  of  this  Index, 
arising  from  the  complete  and  exhaustive  method  in  which  it  is  compiled 
(involving  a  vast  expenditure  of  labour  and  pains  on  the  part  of  its  author) 
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was  thought  to  justify  the  Council  in  distributing  it  gratuitously  to  each 
Member  entitled  to  receive  the  volume  for  1867;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
its  usefulness  has  already  been  discovered  by  many  readers. 

This  may  be  a  proper  time  to  repeat  that  the  volume  published  each  year 
is  delivered  to  every  member  whose  subscription  for  the  previous  year  has  been 
paid.  Those  who  are  in  arrear  will  of  course  be  entitled  to  the  volumes  upon 
the  payment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  the  Secretaries  are  always  ready  to 
supply  them  upon  application.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  Bedfordshire  Notes,  the  first  volume  of  which,  comprising  Nos.  1  to  14, 
with  Index,  is  now  complete. 

The  next  volume  of  Reports  and  Pajjers  will  contain  Mr.  Wyatt's  Bedford 
in  the  Olden  Time. 
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The  Report, 

Presented  hij  the  Committee,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  for  1868, 
held  at  Worcester,  March  18,  1869. 

Your  Committee  have  little  more  than  the  ordinary  routine  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  and  the  usual  notices  of  new  and  restored  churches,  to  record  in 
this  their  fifteenth  Annual  Report. 

The  only  novel  incident  that  has  occurred  during  the  year  in  connection 
with  the  Society  was  the  presentation  of  a  congratulatory  address  to  Earl 
Beauchamp,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  in  February,  1868,  a  compliment 
which  the  Committee  thought  due  to  his  lordship  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society,  and  who,  for  some  time  after  its  formation,  officiated  as  one  of  the 
hon.  secretaries,  and  has  always  taken  gi'eat  interest  in  its  weKare.*  The 
execution  of  the  address  was  confided  to  Mr.  Preedy,  under  whose  direction  it 
was  exquisitely  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours  on  a  large  sheet  of  vellum,  and 
being  enclosed  in  a  morocco-leather  case  bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  was 
forwarded  to  his  lordship,  who,  in  rej)ly,  expressed  "the  very  great, pleasure 
he  felt  in  acknowledging  the  beautiful  and  flattering  address  which  the  Society 
had  been  so  good  as  to  send  him.  That  it  had  been  very  gratifying  to  Lady 
Beauchamp  and  himself  to  receive  such  hearty  proofs  of  the  good  will  of  their 
neighbours,  not  the  least  agreeable  of  which  was  the  address  of  the  Archi- 
tectm-al  Society  which  he  should  gratefully  and  carefully  preserve." 

A  few  new  Members  have  joined  our  ranks,  but  the  number  elected  during 
the  last  few  yeai's  scarcely  makes  up  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  removal,  death, 
and  other  causes. 

The  annual  volume  of  Repoi'ts  and  Papers  for  1867  was  accompanied  by  an 
admirably  compiled  and  useful  Index  to  the  first  eight  volumes  of  that  publi- 
cation, for  w^hich  the  Associated  Societies  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  G.  Rows, 
hon.  secretary  to  the  Yorkshire  Society. 

The  last  Annual  Meeting  took  place  on  Monday,  December  16th,  1867, 
when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read,  and  the  annual  officers  were 
elected. 

On  the  14th  of  the  following  month  an  evening  meeting  and  conversazione 
was  held  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  Earl  Beaiichamp, 
in  the  absence  of  the  President  from  England,  occupying  the  chair.  It  was 
more  numerously  and  influentially  attended  than  any  of  the  Society's  previous 
meetings ;  and  Mr.  Beresfoed  Hope  delivered  a  learned  and  interesting  address 

*  "  To  tlie  Right  Honourable  Frederick,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Viscount  Elmley,  and  Baron  Beauchamp 

of  Poicyke. 
The  Committee  and  Members  of  the  "Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  hail  the 
marriage  of  your  lordship  with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction,  and  have  much  pleasure  in 
offering  their  hearty  congratulations  on  so  auspicious  an  event  as  the  alliance  of  your  lordship 
■with  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  distinguished  alike  for  his  devotion  to  antiquarian  pursuits 
and  for  his  literary  attainments  generallj',  and  amongst  whose  immediate  ancestors  may  be 
numbered  the  statesman  and  the  diplomatist,  as  well  as  the  scientific  investigator. 

The  Members  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  interest  your 
lordship  has  always  evinced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society— first  as  an  honorary  secretary, 
and  subsequently  as  a  vice-president — from  its  formation  to  the  present  time. 

Your  munificence,  as  practically  exemplified  in  restoring  to  the  church  funds  alienated 
from  pious  and  charitable  uses  at  a  time  of  general  spoliation,  and  in  canying  out  the 
intentions  of  the  late  Earl  Beauchamp  by  rebuilding,  in  so  complete  and  substantial  a  manner, 
the  parish  church  of  Madresfield,  likewise  demands  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  church- 
men. 

In  conclusion  the  Members  would  express  their  sincere  and  earnest  hope  that  your  lordship 
and  your  countess  may  be  blessed  with  health  and  long  life  to  enjoy  the  deep  feelings  of  respect 
and  esteem  wliicli  have  for  many  years  been  accorded  by  all  classes  to  the  house  of  Lygon. 
George  J.  A.  "Walker,  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee. 
George  s.  Munn,       ") 
Herbert  G.  Pepys,     \    Hon.  Secretaries, 
J.  Severn  "Wat.kbb,   ) 
February  22nd,  A.D.  1868.  " 
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on  Cathedrals  and  their  Arrangements,  with  especial  reference  to  tlie  contem- 
plated refitting  of  the  choir  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  The  lecturer  pointed  out 
the  impropriety  of  crowding  the  general  congregation  into  the  choir,  and 
strongly  m-ged  the  desirability  of  appropriating  the  nave  for  congregational 
purposes,  the  pulpit  and  lectern  being  placed  westward  of  the  choir  screen,  and 
the  clergy,  singers,  &c.,  occupying  their  proper  position  in  the  choir. 

The  Chaieman  next  read  a  trenchant  Paper,  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman,  who  advocated  the  same  principle  of  cathedral  arrangement  as  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  citing  Lichfield  and  Hereford  as  admir- 
able examples  ;  and  denouncing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  Avretched  arrange- 
ments of  JVclls  and  Bristol  Cathedrals.  A  short  discussion  followed,  all  the 
speakers  taking  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and 
Mr.  Freeman. 

The  first  excm'sion  of  the  year  took  place  on  the  25th  of  June,  when  the 
churches  of  Redditch,  S.  Luke,  Headless  Cross,  Ipsley,  Beoley,  and  Alvechurch, 
were  visited.  All  these  structures,  with  the  exception  of  Beoley  CMtrch,  have 
been  described  in  former  Eeports  ;  and  an  account  of  the  rebuilt  church  at 
Headless  Cross  will  be  fomid  a  few  pages  further  on, 

S.  Leonardos,  Beoley,  is  finely  situated  on  high  ground,  on  the  confines  of 
this  county  and  Warmckshire.  It  possesses  several  features  of  interest,  and 
exhibits  specimens  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  from  IsTorman  to  Per- 
pendicular. On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  mortuary  chajjel, 
erected  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Ralph  Sheldon,  and  filled  with  tombs 
and  other  memorials  of  that  family,  who  long  resided  at  the  neighbouring  hall. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  stone  tomb-like  altar,  supported  on  small 
pillars,  at  which  private  masses  were  probably  said,  the  Sheldons  being  members 
of  the  unreformed  church. 

At  Redditch  the  excursionists  were  conducted  over  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Bartleet  and  Sons,  and  shown  the  various  processes  of  needle-making. 
Mr.  Bartleet  next  accompanied  a  portion  of  the  party  to  the  site  of  Bordesley 
Ahhey,  and  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  various  buildings  connected  with 
that  once  famous  establishment,  a  full  accoimt  of  which  has  been  published 
under  Mr.  Bartleet's  direction.  Many  fragments  of  the  destroyed  abbey  are 
preserved  at  that  gentleman's  residence.  The  Shrubbery,  where  the  Members  and 
their  friends  were  hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon.  At  Alvechurch  the 
excursionists  were  received  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Sandford  and  Lady 
Erskine,  and,  after  partaking  of  refreshment  at  the  beautiful  rectory,  designed 
by  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  admiring  the  adjoining  grounds,  they  returned  to  Wor- 
cester by  the  last  train,  the  numerous  company  having  been  again  favoured 
with  fine  weather. 

The  Society  made  another  excursion  in  the  same  direction  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  Coughton  Court  and  church,  the 
churches  of  Alcester  and  Arroiv,  and  Ragley,  the  tine  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford.  Coughton  Com-t,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Throckmortons,  is  a 
picturesque  structure,  with  a  fine  gatehouse  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
interior  of  the  house  is  adorned  with  fine  tapestry,  carved  oak  panelling 
(brought  from  Harvington  Hall,  another  seat  of  the  family,  in  the  parish  of 
Chaddesley  Corbett),  portraits,  other  pictures,  &c.  The  church  is  chiefly  Late 
Perpendicular,  and  contains  considerable  remains  of  old  woodwork  and  stained 
glass,  also  fine  monuments  to  the  Throckmortons. 

The  church  of  *S'.  Nicholas,  at  Alcester,  possesses  a  good  western  tower  of 
Late  Decorated  date,  but  the  body  of  the  building  was  re-erected  about  1734 — 
the  exterior  in  the  "Gothic  of  the  period,"  the  interior  in  debased  Italian, 
with  imitation  Doric  columns  between  the  nave  and  aisles.  It  is  wretchedly 
arranged,  galleries  extending  round  three  sides,  square  pews  occupying  the 
ground  floor,  and  a  "  three-decker  "  standing  in  front  of  the  sanctuary.  There 
is  a  good  monument  with  recumbent  effigies  of  Fulke  Greville  and  his  wife  ; 
also  a  recumbent  figure  in  white  marble,  by  Chantry,  of  the  second  ]\Iarquis 
of  Hertford.  An  inscription  on  a  brass  plate  to  a  late  rector,  who  died  in 
1843,  states  that  "when  the  recollection  of  his  worth  shall  have  passed  away 
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witli  the  present  generation,  it  will  remain  recorded  by  the  galleries  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  church,  erected  at  his  own  expense  "  !  Plans  for 
the  much  needed  improvement  of  this  church  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Preedy,  who  proposes  to  lengthen  the  east  end  so  as  to  form  a  chancel,  and  to 
re -arrange  the  whole  interior  of  the  building. 

RcKjlcy  is  a  fine  example  of  the  gi-and  and  stately,  but  withal  cold  and 
formal,  mansions  of  the  last  century.  The  hall  is  of  noble  proportions,  and 
many  valuable  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  adorn  the  various  rooms. 

The  picturesquely-situated  church  of  Arroio  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Middle- 
pointed  period,  but  there  is  a  Norman  doorway  on  the  south  side,  also  a  Third- 
pointed  east  Avindow,  and  a  western  tower,  erected  in  1768 — possibly  from  the 
designs  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  about  that  time  visited  Ragley.  The  church 
was  restored  by  the  late  rector,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  incumbency  ;  but  an 
architect  not  having  been  consulted,  the  work,  though  substantially  executed, 
was  not  satisfactory  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Amongst  other  mistakes  a 
curious  fourteenth-century  wooden  door — a  very  rare  feature,  and  engraved  in 
tlie  Churches  of  Wartvickshire — was  removed.  About  three  years  ago  a  still 
more  extensive  restoration  was  effected  under,  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Preedy,  when  many  of  the  previous  errors  were  rectified.  The  aisle  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave,  which  had  long  been  destroyed,  was  rebuilt  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  extended  some  distance  along  the  chancel,  a  vestry  being  added 
still  further  eastward.  The  whole  interior  was  re-arranged,  and  several  stained 
glass  windows  have  been  inserted  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  internal 
eftect,  which  is  now  very  satisfactory.  After  partaking  of  tea  and  coftee  on 
the  beautiful  lawn  of  the  adjoining  rectory,  kindly  provided  by  the  Rev. 
Beauchamp  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stannus,  who  were  themselves  unavoidably 
absent,  the  party  retm-ned  in  the  conveyances  to  Redditch,  and  thence  home 
by  the  last  train,  having  spent  an  enjoyable  day,  accompanied  by  brilliant 
weather. 

The  work  of  restoration  at  the  Cathedral  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  so 
far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned,  by  filling  all  the  niches  of  the  porch  with 
statues,  and  by  completing  the  carving  of  the  tower.  The  latter  is  the  only 
external  feature  that  ever  possessed  much  ornamental  detail,  and  now  that  this 
has  been  reproduced  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Mr.  Boulton,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  the  tower  has  a  really  noble  efi"ect.  The  small  pinnacles 
along  the  parapet,  however,  appear  rather  insignificant,  especially  when  viewed 
at  a  little  distance  ;  and  the  parapet  itself  has  too  much  the  effect  of  cast-iron 
work  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  interior  the  magnificent  reredos,  erected 
at  the  cost  of  the  Dean,  from  Mr.  Scott's  design,  has  been  completed  with  the 
exception  of  the  wrought  metal  work  intended  to  be  placed  within  the  open 
arches  on  each  side  of  the  five  niches  forming  the  centre  of  the  composition. 
The  general  design  of  the  reredos  is  similar  to  other  works  of  the  same  kind 
designed  by  Mr.  Scott,  especially  that  of  Lichfield  ;  except  that  at  Worcester 
single  figures  of  large  size,  representing  our  Blessed  Lord  and  the  four 
Evangelists,  take  the  place  of  small  sculptured  groups  or  emblems,  than 
which  they  are  far  more  effective,  being  distinguishable  at  a  considerable 
distance — a  point  often  lost  sight  of  in  designing  this  important  feature  of  a 
church.  The  reredos  is  mainly  constructed  of  alabaster,  with  shafts  of  coloured 
marbles  and  granite  ;  and  inlays  of  lapis  lazuli,  gold  mosaic,  malachite, 
cornelian,  spar,  and  other  rich  materials.  In  addition  to  the  statues  above- 
mentioned,  beautifully  sculptured  figures  of  angels  occur  between  the  larger 
gables,  behind  which  are  other  angels  playing  on  instruments  of  music.  There 
are  also  carved  heads,  in  medallions  and  as  corbels,  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
saints  ;  also  a  profusion  of  delicate  carving  in  the  shape  of  crockets,  crestings, 
capitals,  tinials,  &c. ,  leaving  scarcely  any  plain  surface  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 
The  arches  are  richly  moulded,  and  rising  from  the  centre  is  a  lofty  canopy 
resting  upon  four  shafts  of  vcrd  antique,  and  terminating  in  a  cross  enriched 
with  coloured  marbles,  at  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet  above  the  sanctuary  floor. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  liberally  imdertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of 
a  new  throne,  but  the  screens  and  other  fittings  of  the  choir  cannot  be  pro- 
ceeded with  till  a  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  restoration  fund. 
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The  great  hour-bell  has  been  successfully  cast  by  Messrs,  Taylor,  of 
Loughborough,  and  is  temporarily  suspended  in  the  north  transept.  It  weighs 
44  tons,  note  B  flat,  and  its  tone  is  pronounced  to  be  very  fine.  The  x^eal,  of 
twelve  bells,  as  well  as  the  clock,  are  being  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. 

The  old  parish  chui'ch  of  S.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  at  Tibherton,  having  fallen 
into  a  very  dilapidated  state,  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  it  on  the  original  site. 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans,  and  the  new 
building  was  consecrated  in  June  last.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  of  open  timber  work,  and  a  bell-tuiTet  of  the  same 
material  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  stone,  the 
interior  being  lined  with  red  relieved  with  bands  of  white  and  blue  brick.  The 
nave  is  lighted  by  single  lancets  and  couplets  at  the  sides,  and  by  four  equal 
lancets  surmounted  by  a  circular  window  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  win- 
dows are  of  varied  design,  being  exact  reproductions  of  the  same  features  in 
the  former  structure.  The  chancel  roof  is  panelled  ;  that  of  the  nave  consists 
of  trussed  rafters.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  prayer  desk  formed  by  a 
dwarf  stone  wall  to  the  west,  returned  eastwards,  and  pierced  with  quatrefoils, 
the  seat  or  stall  being  within  a  trefoil-headed  recessed  arch  beneath  the  chancel 
arch.  The  arrangement  is  novel,  but  of  questionable  propriety  ;  having  much 
the  effect  of  a  low  chancel  screen  with  the  central  portion  tm^ned  back  in  front 
of  the  stalls.  A  stone  pulpit,  mth  incised  marble  cross,  &c.,  stands  in  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  nave  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  the  ordi- 
nary fittings  of  churches,  now  that  they  are  generally  of  a  similar  and  satisfactory 
character ;  an  incorrectly  arranged  chm'ch  having  become  quite  a  raritj^. 

The  little  chm'ch  at  Churchill,  near  Kidderminster,  has  likcAvise  been  re- 
built in  a  satisfactory  manner  under  the  direction  of  the  same  architect.  The 
ground  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  Tibherton  Church,  except  that  there  is  a  tower 
north  of  the  chancel,  the  tower  stage  of  which  forms  a  vestry.  The  building 
is  of  the  Early  Decorated  style,  the  side  \Aandows  being  of  one,  two,  and  three 
lights,  the  east  window  of  three,  and  one  at  the  the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  four 
lights,  all  with  geometrical  tracery.  The  roof  and  the  curious  stone  prayer  desks 
are  similar  to  those  at  Tibherton.  One  of  the  latter  is  used  as  a  pulpit,  being 
found  more  convenient  than  the  separate  erection  originally  placed  in  the 
corner  of  the  nave.  The  external  effect  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
erection  of  the  stone  spire  as  originally  designed,  but  which  has  been  for  the 
present  postponed  for  the  want  of  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  its 
construction. 

The  little  chapel  of  S.  James,  at  BlaTcedoivn,  near  ChurchiD,  designed  by 
Mr.  Street,  and  described  in  a  previous  Report,  has  been  grievously  disfigm-ed 
by  the  erection  of  an  unsightly  and  disproportionate  bell-turret  at  the  west  end, 
from  the  design  of  an  architect  residing  in  the  locality. 

A  small  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Luke,  was  erected  at  Headless  Cross,  in 
1843,  for  the  accommodation  of  outlying  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Tarde- 
bigge,  Ipsley,  and  Feckenham.  It  consisted  simply  of  nave,  porch,  and 
vaulted  apse,  designed  by  the  late  Mr,  Eginton,  in  the  Norman  style,  of  which 
it  was  a  tolerably  good  modern  example.  The  population  of  the  district 
having  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  no  provision  having 
been  made  in  the  original  design  of  the  chm-ch  for  subsequent  enlargement,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  erect  almost  an  entirely  new  building,  the  old  south 
and  west  walls  of  the  nave  alone  being  preserved.  Mr.  Preedy,  in  designing 
the  new  church,  had  to  conform  to  the  style  of  the  original  fabric  in  order  to 
re-use  the  windows  and  other  details  ;  but  the  result  is  very  successful,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  architect  and  aU 
concerned  in  its  erection.  The  apsidal  chancel  is  unusually  effective,  having 
a  stone  barrel-vaulted  roof,  which,  over  the  sanctuary,  is  richly  adorned  with 
polychromatic  decorations,  including  sacred  emblems,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
gold  stars,  &c.  Above  the  altar  is  a  painting  of  the  Entombment,  with  an 
angel  on  either  side  ;  and  between  the  windows  are  full-length  painted  figures 
of  Saints  Mary,   John,    Peter,   Paul,   Augustine,   and   Chiysostom.      In  the 
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cliancel-proper  are  paintings  of  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,  orna- 
mented bands,  scrolls,  and  other  devices.  The  altar  is  of  stone,  the  front  being 
inlaid  with  Salviati's  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground.  There  are  also  altar  candle- 
sticks and  cross,  lofty  "gospel  lights,"  credence  niche,  sedilia,  organ,  &c., 
all  appropriately  designed  and  executed.  All  the  chancel  windows  and  several 
of  those  in  the  nave  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Preedy.  Over  the  west  doorway,  in  the  interior  is  a  statue  of  Saint  Luke, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Boulton,  who  executed  the  whole  of  the  carving  in  the  chm-ch. 
The  font  was  likewise  carved  gratuitously  by  Mr.  Boulton's  men,  and  to  show 
what  an  interest  the  poor  took  in  the  erection  of  their  beautiful  church,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  more  than  £150  was  contributed  towards  that  good  object, 
in  subscriptions  of  a  penny  a  week  for  eighteen  months. 

A  new  church  has  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  S.  Paul,  at  Blackheath, 
for  a  new  district  to  be  formed  out  of  the  parishes  of  HalesoAven,  The  Quinton,  and 
Rowley  Regis.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  is  noteworthy  on  account  of 
its  being  built  entirely  of  red  brick,  within  and  without,  including  piers,  moulded 
arches,  and  most  of  the  windows  ;  stone  being  used  only  for  the  pier  capitals, 
the  few  traceried  windows,  and  the  copings  and  crosses.  The  church  v/ill 
accommodate  near  nine  hundred  worshippers,  and  though  constructed  of  so 
simple  a  material,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  ornamentation,  it  is  a  remark- 
ably church-like  and  effective  building — a  result  due  to  good  general  pro- 
portions, solidity  of  construction,  and  great  height.  The  nave  is  lighted 
by  lancet  windows  having  brick  arches,  and  arranged  either  singly,  as 
couplets,  or  as  triplets.  The  eastermost  bay  but  one  on  each  side  of  the  cleres- 
tory contains  a  three-light  traceried  window  beneath  a  transverse  gable,  which 
forms  a  pleasing  break  to  the  long  line  of  nave  roof.  The  interior  of  the  roof 
shows  massive  arched  principals,  which  are  strengthened  by  iron  tie-rods  and 
braces.  The  spacious  chancel  is  well  raised  above  the  nave  level,  there  being 
an  ascent  of  nine  steps  to  the  altar  ;  beneath  the  east  window,  which  is  placed 
high  up  in  the  wall,  as  in  all  the  churches  designed  by  the  same  architect,  is 
ample  space  for  a  reredos  of  noble  proportions.  The  original  design  for  the 
church  shows  a  lofty  tower,  sm'mounted  by  a  slated  spire,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  ;  but,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  erection  of  this  important 
feature  had  to  be  deferred  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  funds. 

Sedgeberroio  Church,  near  Evesham,  has  been  thoroughly  restored  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Butterfield  ;  the 
cost  being  entirely  defrayed  by  the  widow  of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Barber.  It  is  a  small  but  interesting  structm'e,  possessing  several  curious  and 
unusual  features.  The  octagonal  belfry  at  the  west  end  is  surmounted  by  a 
stone  spirelet,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  turret 
and  the  fully  developed  steeple.  It  rises  from  the  gi-ound  like  the  latter ;  yet 
in  size  and  general  effect  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  smaller  structure. 
The  walls  are  unusually  lofty,  the  side  windows  very  long,  with  good  decorated 
tracery,  and  there  is  no  architectiu-al  division  between  the  nave  and  chancel ; 
the  separation  being  marked  internally  by  a  rood-screen  (the  upper  portion  of 
late  date  and  much  mutilated)  extending  as  high  as  the  wall-plates.  The  new 
screen  is  equally  lofty,  but  of  better  architectural  character,  and  rests  upon 
the  original  stone  base.  The  destroj^ed  canopies  of  the  reredos,  which  consists 
of  three  wide  niches — the  centre  on  a  higher  level  than  the  side  ones — have 
been  renewed.  The  nave  is  seated  with  open  benches,  a  few  of  them  having 
carved  oak  standards  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  new  wooden  pulpit  stands 
in  the  north-east  corner.  Mrs.  Barber  has  ornamented  the  window  quarries 
with  her  own  hands,  and  she  likewise  purposes  still  further  to  adorn  the  church 
with  a  handsomely  embroidered  altar  cloth. 

A  handsome  stone  pulpit  has  been  placed  in  ^S*.  Lawrence's  Church,  Eves- 
ham. It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  to  accord 
with  the  architecture  of  the  church  ;  and  in  a  niche  beneath  the  book-desk  is 
a  statue  of  our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  carved  by  Boulton. 

A  memorial  lectern  of  brass  lias  been  presented  to  Holy  Cross  Abbey  Churchy 
Pershore;  which  noble  structure  has  been  also  adorned  by  the  erection  of  a 
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stained  glass  window  to  tlie  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Ball,  whose  indefatig- 
able exertions  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  CWrch  contributed 
materially  towards  the  successful  carrying  out  of  that  important  Avork. 

Many  painted  windows  have  been  inserted  in  various  churches  throughout 
the  diocese,  including  the  east  windows  of  the  churches  of  Holy  Trinity  and 
S.  Michael,  at  Worcester.  The  former  is  a  favourable  example  of  Mr.  Wailes's 
artistic  skill,  being  rich  and  brilliant  in  colour  ;  but  the  latter  is  a  very  inferior 
production  of  modern  art. 

A  handsome  building  was  opened  in  the  Tything  last  summer,  for  the 
CrTammar  School  founded  at  Worcester  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  in  the  picturesque  but  debased  style  of  architectin-e  which 
prevailed  in  England  dming  that  monarch's  reign,  having  large  mullioned 
windows,  carved  gables,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
The  large  school-room  has  a  fine  open-timbered  roof,  but  is  somewhat  dispro- 
portionately lofty  for  its  length.  Indeed,  the  whole  design  would  have  been 
much  more  effective  had  the  same  amount  of  detail  been  distributed  over  a 
building  half  as  long  again  ;  the  principal  fayade,  with  its  three  large  windows, 
each  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  gable  (the  middle  one  containing  a  statue 
of  Queen  Elizabeth),  and  the  tall  louvre  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  high 
roof,  having  rather  a  crowded  and  overdone  appearance.  There  is  a  class-room 
at  the  north  end  ;  also  a  porch,  and  common-place  iron  railings  in  front ;  but 
the  structure  altogether  forms  by  far  the  most  important  and  satisfactory  archi- 
tectural feature  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

The  Orinhan  Asylum,  at  Henivick,  is  approaching  towards  completion,  and 
promises  to  form  another  example  of  the  failure  of  public  comjietition  to  secure 
the  erection  of  buildings  of  even  tolerably  good  architectural  design.  In  this 
instance  a  most  eccentric  version  of  Gothic  has  been  adopted.  The  front  is  cut 
up  by  all  kinds  of  projections  and  irregularities,  such  as  queer  shaped  bay 
windows,  stepped  gables  overhanging  dormer  windows,  spiky  pinnacles,  &c.  ; 
there  being  an  entire  absence  of  that  simplicity  and  repose  which  should  espe- 
cially characterise  structures  of  this  description.  The  internal  arrangements 
may  be  good  ;  but,  if  so,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  they  might  not 
have  been  combined  with  a  well-proportioned  and  consistent  facade. 

Several  new  churches  have  been  consecrated  at  Birmingham  and  other 
parts  of  Warwickshire  during  the  past  year,  but  your  Committee  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  inspecting  either  the  plans  or  the  buildings  themselves. 

The  new  church  at  Hallow  is  almost  ready  for  consecration  ;  and  amongst 
the  new  works  contemplated,  or  in  progress,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
— The  erection  of  new  churches  at  The  Lye  and  in  the  parish  of  Tarclehigge  ; 
school- chapels  at  Castlernorton  a,nd  Upto7i- on- Severn,  and  schools  at  Eckington  ; 
the  rebuilding  of  the  churches  at  Bishampton  and  West  Malvern ;  and  the 
restoration  of  S.  Andreio's,  Worcester.  Several  of  these  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  notice  in  the  next  Annual  Report,  when  the  Committee 
hope  to  be  able  to  record  a  continued  improvement  both  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  all  works  connected  with  architecture  and  the  fine  arts  generally, 
especially  such  as  more  immediately  appertain  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
edification  of  His  Church. 
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The  Report. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  presented  and  read  by  Thomas  North,  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Members,  held  in  the 
Town  Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  on  Monday,  25th  January,  1869, 

Although  the  Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society  has  less  than  usual  to  report  to  its  Members  at  this  its  Annual  Meeting, 
yet  it  has  pleasure  in  placing  on  record  a  few  notes  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  during  the  year  1868. 

Whilst  your  Committee  can  fairly  congratulate  you  upon  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  it,  with  yourselves,  has  to  regret  the  loss,  by  death, 
during  the  past  year,  of  several  firm  supporters  and  tried  friends.  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  in  one  division  of  the  county,  Mr.  Bingham  (when  the  restoration  at 
his  expense  of  the  interesting  church  of  his  village  was  nearly  completed)  in 
another  division,  are  losses  which  all  must  deplore.  The  Society  has,  in 
common  with  the  whole  diocese,  also  to  lament  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop 
Jeune.  As  one  of  our  Patrons  he  had  a  special  claim  upon  the  regard  of  the 
Members,  and  also  taking  an  active  interest  in  our  proceedings  he  established 
a  claim,  not  only  upon  our  gratitude,  but  upon  that  of  all  interested  in  like 
pursuits  with  ourselves.  Few  will  forget  the  hearty  support  he  gave  to  this 
Society  as  the  President  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Melton  Mowbray  in 
1865,  nor  the  interest  he  evinced  in  the  condition  of  the  churches  then  visited 
and  inspected  by  a  large  number  of  our  Members ;  the  Bishop's  desire  to  see 
every  chm'ch  in  his  diocese  in  decent  repair  and  comely  condition,  as  then 
enunciated  by  him,  is  now  bearing  its  fruit  in  that  neighbourhood.  These 
obituary  references  would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to  add  to  them  the  name 
of  Mr.  Henry  Goddard,  architect,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  useful  Members 
of  this  Society,  whose  decease  occurred  in  the  month  of  July  last.  Mr. 
Goddard  had,  throughout  a  long  life,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  had  collected  a  large  and  varied  store  of  antiquarian 
relics  of  different  epochs.  His  practical  knowledge  of  antiquities  was  exten- 
sive, and  was  always  cheerfully  communicated  to  fellow  students. 

The  Annual  Volume  of  the  Associated  Societies  has  been  distributed  as 
usual  to  all  Members,  accompanied  by  copies  of  an  Index  to  all  the  Reports 
and  Papers  read  before  the  different  Societies  from  the  time  of  their  union  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1866.  Owing  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  general 
Parliamentary  elections,  the  printers  have  failed  to  complete  the  Annual  Part 
of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  as  soon  as  Qould  be  desired.  It  will,  how- 
ever, now  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Summer  Meeting  was  held  last  year  at  Kegworth — an  extreme  point 
of  the  county  never  before  selected  as  a  centre  around  which  to  gather  the 
elements  wanting  to  make  a  successful  and  agreeable  meeting.  The  Society 
being  comparatively  unknown  in  that  neighbourhood,  your  Committee  was 
prepared  to  find  a  small  attendance  of  Members  and  a  want  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  has  characterized  the  meetings  in  more  central  and  in  larger  places. 
Although  the  anticipation  as  to  the  limited  attendance  from  our  Members 
was  realized,  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  good  people  of 
Kegworth,  a  more  hearty  welcome  being  never  given  to  the  Society  upon  any 
former  occasion.  The  interest  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kegworth  in  the 
Society's  work,  and  the  sympathy  felt  for  its  objects,  were  fully  shown  some 
years  ago  by  a  careful  and  judicious  restoration  of  their  handsome  parish 
church,  and  again  at  this  Meeting  in  a  desire  to  show  everything  they  possessed 
that  was  rare  or  beautiful  in  the  temporary  museum,  and  by  an  extension  of 
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hospitality,  which  must  always  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  those  of  your 
Members  present.  The  proceedings  at  Kegworth  commenced  in  the  parish 
church,  where,  after  Litany  had  been  said  by  the  rector,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam 
described  the  fabric  architecturally,  pointing  out  its  many  beauties,  and  its 
peculiarities.  With  regard  to  the  restoration,  Mr.  Bloxam  remarked  that  it 
had  been  done  well,  and  that  the  seats  and  littings  of  the  chancel  especially 
had  been  restored  with  a  due  regard  to  the  architecture  of  the  church. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  temporary  AInseum,  which  contained  many 
articles  of  interest  and  value,  a  walking  party  was  formed,  and  the  churches  of 
Kingston  and  Ratcliff&-on-Soar  were  visited.  The  former  church  is  principally 
noted  for  the  punning  allusion  in  its  architectural  enrichments  to  the  family 
of  Babington  ;  the  latter  is  calling  loudly  for  repair  and  judicious  restoration. 
Its  extremely  interesting  monumental  effigies,  in  common  with  the  whole 
building,  are  suffering  from  the  irreverence  and  neglect  of  many  generations. 
The  fabric  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay. 

The  Papers  read  at  the  Public  Meeting  in  the  evening,  which  was  a  very 
crowded  one,  will  appear  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies. 

The  Excursion  on  the  second  day  of  the  Congress  was  made  to  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood  (many  of  them  being  in  the  county  of  Nottingham),  namely 
to  Gotham,  Bunney,  Wysall,  Willoughhy,  Wymesivold,  Rempstone,  Costock, 
East  Leek,  and  JVest  Leek.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  well  known  to  most 
of  us,  these  churches  are  in  a  deplorable  state,  both  as  to  the  fabrics  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  internal  fittings  and  arrangements.  This  is  said  without  casting 
the  least  reflection  upon  those  gentlemen  in  whose  hands  they  are  now  placed. 
They  have  unfortunately  entered  upon — and  in  some  cases  quite  recently — the 
results  of  the  neglect  and  apathy  of  their  predecessors.  This  must  be  very 
disheartening  and  discouraging,  but,  with  regard  to  two  of  the  churches  visited, 
the  Society  learns  that  steps  are  now  being  taken  with  a  view  to  their  proper 
repair  and  restoration.  We  shall  all  wish  the  work  success,  and  the  promoters 
of  it  faith  and  courage  to  carry  it,  large  as  it  is,  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  Excursion  was  the  unusual  number  of  monumental 
effigies  seen  in  the  various  churches  visited  during  the  day.  At  Gotham  the 
kneeling  figure  of  W.  St.  Andrew,  attired  in  the  costume  of  Charles  I.,  or  the 
Commonwealth,  attracted  attention  ;  at  Bunney  the  extraordinary  figure  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parkyns  standing  in  the  "first  position"  as  a  wi-estler,  inappropriately 
occupies  the  north  Avail  of  the  chancel,  which  chancel,  by  the  way,  has  been 
taken  from  its  original  use  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  mausoleum.  The  altar 
table  is  removed  from  its  proper  position,  and  placed  further  westward,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement.  At  TVysall  the  interesting  monument  with  the 
recumbent  effigies  of  Hugh  Armstrong  and  his  wife  (the  former  of  whom  died 
in  1572)  were  inspected  ;  and  at  Willoughhy,  the  next  village  visited,  the 
excursionists  had  a  rich  treat  in  viewing  the  splendid  series  of  monumental 
effigies  representing  no  less  than  eight  persons,  and  ranging  over  a  period  from 
Edward  II.  to  Henry  VI.  The  details  of  some  of  the  tombs  well  repaid  a 
careful  examination  by  the  beauty  of  their  symbolism  and  the  high  art  dis- 
played in  their  execution.  At  Costock  Church,  recently  and  carefully  restored, 
there  is  a  tomb  in  the  exterior  of  the  south  wall,  with  the  figure  of  an  eccle- 
siastic much  mutilated,  but  still  shewing  clearly  the  priestly  vestments  of 
the  mediaeval  church  ;  and  again,  at  West  Leek,  were  three  distinct  effigies  of 
an  extremely  interesting  character,  upon  which  Mr.  Bloxam  has  promised  to 
communicate  a  short  memoir.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  excm-sion  from 
Kegworth  was  not  only  an  agreeable  one  to  the  Members  generally,  but  one  of 
special  interest  to  the  student  of  monumental  sculpture  and  mediaeval  costume. 

Turning  from  these  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  your  Committee  record  several 
discoveries  of  interest  in  Leicester  during  the  past  year.  A  new  piece  of  Roman 
pavement  was  discovered  in  the  month  of  December  last  in  the  Cherry  Orchard, 
whilst  workmen  were  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  certain  houses  in  King 
Richard's-road  (formerly  known  as  Watt's  Causeway).  It  was  met  with  oppo- 
site the  Newfound  Pool  Inn,  about  65ft.  from  the  front,  and  about  25ft.  from 
King  Richard's-road.      The  portion  uncovered  was  15ft.   by  9ft.    6 in.  ;  the 
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pattern,  a  geometrical  one,  consisting  of  a  number  of  circles  interlacing  each 
other,  and  constructed  of  the  usual  large  coarse  black  and  white  tesselse,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  being  about  2  ft.  8^  in.  This  approaches  the  pattern  of 
the  pavement  discovered  in  the  same  spot  as  figured  F  in  a  plan  prepared  by 
the  late  Mr.  T.  L.  Walker  in  1851,  differing  only  in  having  the  centre  spot 
red.  To  save  the  heavy  expense  of  taking  up  the  whole,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  request  the  aid  of  Mr.  Goddard  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  plan. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  suggested  by  those  gentlemen  who  visited  it  shortly 
after  its  discover}^,  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  up  sufficient  of  this  tesselsa  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  entire  pattern.  This  proposal  has  been  carried  out, 
and  they  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum,  so  that  at  any  future  period  they 
can  be  reconstructed,  reference  being  had  to  the  plan  furnished  by  Mr.  Goddard. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that,  according  to  certain  conditions  of  sale,  the  pro- 
perty of  such  Roman  remains,  &c.,  became  vested  in  the  vendor,  Mr.  George 
Harrison.  Mr.  Weatherhead  immediately  waited  upon  that  gentleman,  who 
at  once  freely  granted  permission  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  to 
remove  as  much  as  they  might  think  fit  for  illustrating  the  design. 

This  pavement  thus  appears  to  have  been  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Roman 
villa  formerly  occupying  the  site,  and  which  has  not  hitherto  been  exposed  to 
observation.  It  is  now  marked  upon  Mr.  Walker's  plan  in  the  Town  Museum, 
already  mentioned.  Another  discovery  of  Roman  times  may  also  be  here 
placed  on  record.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  the  earth  being  in  course  of 
removal  in  the  lower  part  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  paddock,  lying 
around  Danett's  Hall,  with  a  view  to  laying  the  foundation  of  a  row  of  cot- 
tages, one  of  the  excavators  threw  on  the  bank  a  small  figure  in  metal.  It  lay 
for  more  than  a  day  unnoticed,  being  considered  valueless,  and  might  have 
been  returned  to  the  soil  had  not  a  passer-by  picked  it  up,  and  at  once  per- 
ceived its  antiquarian  value.  It  proved  to  be  a  bronze  statuette  of  Jupiter,  of 
undoubted  genuineness  and  artistic  excellence.  This  relic  is  unique  in  Leices- 
ter, no  similar  object  of  Roman  art  having  ever  been  known  by  antiquaries  to 
have  been  found  in  this  locality. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  report  the  church  of  S.  Luke,  in  Leicester, 
has  been  built  and  opened.  Your  Committee,  exercising  an  impartial  criti- 
cism, are  bound  to  observe  that  while  considerable  care  and  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  its  general  construction  with  regard  to  utility,  it  is  of  opinion 
that  the  details  are  not  consonant  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
architectural  knowledge  during  late  years. 

In  the  county  the  two  important  parochial  churches  of  Melton  Moiohray 
and  Lidtenoorth  are  still  undergoing  restoration,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.  In  the  latter  church  some  curious  remains  of  mural  decorations 
have  recently  been  uncovered.  Correct  fac  similes  of  a  portion  of  these,  drawn 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Lea,  are  exhibited  to-day.  In  the  town  of  Leicester  has  been 
erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Goddard,  during  the  past  year,  a  clock  tower, 
occupying  a  conspicuous  situation,  where  several  public  thoroxighfares  concen- 
trate. The  style  adopted  is  the  early  Decorated,  of  which  it  is  a  successful 
and  elegant  example.  The  structure  is  suitably  ornamented  with  the  statues 
of  four  local  benefactors,  represented  in  the  costume  of  the  period  in  which 
they  lived — Simon  de  Montfort,  William  of  Wigston,  Sir  Thomas  White,  and 
Alderman  Newton.  These  figures,  on  the  whole,  are  admirably  executed,  and 
reflect  gi-eat  credit  upon  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Barfield. 

A  passing  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  parochial  schools  of  S.  Mary, 
Leicester,  also  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Goddard  They  are  of  the  Decorated 
period  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  built  of  granite  with  stone  dressings.  The 
details  are  tastefrd  and  appropriate,  and  the  replacing  of  the  two  figures  taken 
from  the  old  school  is  to  be  commended.  These  figures  are  in  terra  cotta,  and 
serve  to  perpetuate  the  quaint  but  pleasing  costimie  of  a  bygone  period. 
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Tlie  Adornment  of  Sacred  Buildings.     A  PajDer  read  at  the  Lincoln 
1868.     By  T.  Gambier  Parry,  Esq. 


Meeting,  June  17tli, 


When  art  was  national  in  England,  as  before  the  Reformation  it 
was,  it  prospered.  Since  that  time  the  introduction  of  foreign 
elements  has  confounded  it,  and  home  troubles  have  left  it  no 
resting  place.  It  has  reappeared  spasmodically,  and  then  has  died 
away,  like  the  sickly  gleam  of  a  November  sun.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  it  has  revived  in  force.  In  former  years  England  had  despised 
and  discouraged  art ;  but  at  last  she  has  seen  the  error  of  her  ways, 
and  now  makes  demands  upon  it  greater  than  the  possible  supply. 
The  result  has  been  a  natural  one.      Commerce,  mtli  its  usual 
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effrontery,  and  reckless  of  all  else  but  making  money,  lias  seized 
upon  it,  sending  out  its  wares  and  providing  its  workmen,  calKng 
the  one  "Art,"  the  others  "Artists."  The  public  at  first  took  the 
bait.  Public  taste  had  not  been  educated;  but  the  facihties  of 
travelling  and  of  seeing  much,  and  the  ever  increasing  favour  with 
which  art  has  been  regarded,  partly  for  its  ovm  sake,  partly  for  its 
educational  power,  and  partly  for  its  commercial  value,  soon  raised 
the  standard  of  its  pubhc  estimation. 

Among  the  last  branches  of  it  to  gain  notice,  and  the  slowest 
to  gain  popidarity,  has  been  that  of  architectural  colouring.  It  is 
a  difficult  and  delicate  art.  The  examples  by  wliich  it  must  be 
studied  are  rare  and  shattered,  and  are  to  be  found  only  among  the 
ruined  relics  of  time  and  revolutions.  It  is  too  abstract  and  ideal 
to  be  ever  truly  appreciated  but  by  few.  In  practice  it  needs  much 
quiet  thought  and  study — much  acquaintance  mth  past  success 
and  failures,  much  technical  knowledge  of  materials,  and  of  the 
science  of  design,  and  much  heart  for  its  poetry — and  withal  a 
combination  of  mechanical  and  artistic  aptitude  in  head  and  hand, 
wliich  is,  indeed,  not  common.  Hence  its  success  is  rare.  I  have 
not  exaggerated  its  requirements. 

You  2Jropose  to  consider  the  perfect  adornment  of  sacred  build- 
ings— and  you  take  your  o^ti  Cathedral  (Lincoln)  as  an  object  to 
be  so  considered.  At  the  outset,  the  subject  must  be  viewed  under 
two  aspects, — the  religious  motive  and  the  artistic  expression.  Such 
a  work  would  be  no  common  one.  The  use  of  art  in  such  a  jDlace 
would  be  justified  only  by  the  service  it  would  be  capable  of  render- 
ing to  religion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  power  to  do  so.  The 
pencil  and  the  chisel  are  as  subtle  as  the  pen. 

'\\Tien  tliis  art  was  in  its  full  and  purest  practice,  it  is  remark- 
able how  similar  were  the  princij^les  on  wliich  it  was  worked  at 
periods  far  remote  from  each  other.  During  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centimes  B.C.  and  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  Avail  paintings,  whether  of  figures  or  ornamental 
design,  were  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  Painting  was  at  both 
those  periods  understood  arcliitecturally— it  was  practised  so,  and 
not  as  an  independent  art  working  for  its  OA\ai  glory.  It  worked 
under  rule,  and  was  subject  to  the  laws  and  style  of  construction. 
Of  all  the  arts  subsidiary  to  architectural  completeness,  it  was  the 
most  important.  Wlieii  all  the  rest  had  done  their  work,  it  was 
the  painter  who  brought  their  labours  into  harmony  and  gave  them 
that  last  touch  of  bloom  which  made  their  beauty  perfect. 

It  would  be  launching  into  far  too  A\dde  a  subject  for  your 
purpose,  to  illustrate  this  from  classical  exami^les.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  wander  far. 

It  appears  that  the  Sacred  Buildings  of  Christians  have  been, 
in  all  countries  and  from  the  earliest  times,  ornamented  with 
colour.  The  effects  of  arcliitecture  were  felt  to  be  incomplete 
without  it. 
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As  nature  hates  a  vacuum,  so  it  hates  white.  Nature  has 
trained  our  eyes  to  colour  every^^here.  Paintings  on  the  walls 
demanded  painting  elsewhere;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  whole 
interior  of  buildings  became  coloured.  Painting  became  the  hand- 
maid of  religion.  The  illustrations  of  sacred  history,  of  Christian 
heroism  and  purity,  have  been  for  many  an  age,  and  still  may  be, 
the  acts  of  an  artist's  faith  and  devotion.  They  are  his  tribute  of 
reasonable  service.  They  are  the  embodiment  of  his  religious  belief 
and  hope,  the  language  of  his  highest  aspirations ; — and  long  after 
he  has  laid  his  palette  and  liis  pencil  down  for  ever,  his  work 
remains  the  abiding  echo  of  his  prayer. 

Works  undertaken  in  such  a  spirit  wiW  ever  arouse  a  kindred 
sympathy.  They  have  ever  done  so.  They  have  ever  been,  and 
still  may  prove  to  be,  the  means  of  most  valuable  influences.  The 
pagan  multitude  of  our  supposed  Christian  country  are  taught  by 
the  eye  often  more  rapidly  and  surely  than  by  the  ear.  They  know 
but  little  of  sacred  things  and  service.  They  need  to  be  •impressed 
with  the  idea  of  awe  and  reverence.  Bare  barns  and  rugged  walls 
will  not  help  to  do  tins,  but  art  can  cover  them  with  beauty  and 
joy — she  has  power  to  attract,  and  greater  power  still  to  instruct 
and  to  impress.  Those  who  come  to  her  idly  may  be  made  to 
think ;  and  those  who  come  to  stare  may  remain  to  pray. 

To  succeed  practically  in  these  effects  of  figure  painting  and 
coloured  ornament,  and  to  bring  them  into  perfect  union  with  the 
spirit  of  the  arcliitecture  they  adorn,  the  first  step  is  to  master 
thoroughly  the  idea  of  conventionality — and  then  to  master  the 
forms  which  it  took  in  different  styles  and  periods.  This  is  a 
laboiu'  worthy  of  its  pains,  and  I  doubt  complete  success  being 
possible  without  it. 

You  ^vill  ask,  perhaps — why  associate  figure  painting  with  con- 
ventionality 1 — why,  if  we  are  to  paint  figures,  should  we  not  paint 
them  naturally  1 — why  conventionalize  them  and  make  them  ugly  I 
You  would  tifius  be  asking  very  common  questions.  They  need 
many  answers.  They  are  founded  on  a  presumption  and  a  mistake. 
To  conventionalize  is  not  to  make  things  ugly.  Conventionahty 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  blunders  of  antiquity  are  to  be 
reproduced.  It  does  not  mean  that,  if  we  are  working  in  the  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  draw  like  Eaffael,  if  we  can,  but 
that  if  we  are  working  on  a  building  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we 
must  put  our  figures  in  exaggerated  attitudes,  with  their  limbs 
independent  of  bones  and  muscles  and  their  fingers  like  sausages. 
No,  conventionahty  does  not  mean  any  such  blundering  as  this. 
The  real  Avork  of  conventionahty  is  selection.  Every  art  and  every 
style  is  based  upon  it.  For  instance,  the  conventionality  of  liigh 
art  in  sculpture  and  in  painting  is  that  which  rejects  all  that 
savours  of  common  life,  and  makes  much  of  that  only  which  is 
essential  to  the  expression  of  idea.  In  the  same  way  selection  is 
the  very  essence  of  caricature  where  it  magnifies  everything  that  i.s 
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ridiculous.  And  religious  art,  on  the  same  principle,  produces  its 
eJQfects  of  peacefulness,  reverence,  and  fear.  So  Beato  Angelico 
pictured  the  joys  of  Paradise,  and  the  muscular  art  of  Michael 
Angelo,  savouring  rather  of  Hercules  than  of  Heaven,  illustrated  the 
terrors  of  Judgement.  Thus  far,  therefore,  without  more  detail,  I 
hope  that  the  question  is  cleared  of  its  apparent  objections,  viz. : — 
that  there  is  no  necessary  ugliness  in  conventionality.  I  do  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the  beauty  produced  by  it  is  always 
what  is  most  pleasing  or  comprehensible  to  everybody.  It  might 
be  so,  if  it  Avere  more  fairly  understood  about  works  of  art,  that  the 
pleasure  they  are  intended  to  give,  and  the  good  they  are  intended 
to  do,  are  not  produced  only  by  their  being  looked  at,  but  by  being 
thought  about.  Works  of  art  are  not  created  by  fingers  nor  inter- 
pretated  by  eyes.  Their  purpose  is  to  suggest  thoughts  and  to  excite 
feeling.  The  greatest  pleasure  they  afford  is  when  the  feehng  they 
produce,  and  the  thoughts  they  suggest,  flow  on  consecutively.  It 
is  when  the  rhythm  of  their  poetry  is  broken  by  ignorant  and  inhar- 
monious treatment  that  our  thoughts  are  distracted  and  our  pleasure 
marred.  If  these  grounds  of  argument  be  true,  as  I  believe  they 
are,  I  should  conclude  that,  as  many  arts  must  combine  to  produce 
a  perfect  architectural  result,  they  must  yield,  with  mutual  for- 
bearance and  regard,  to  that  conventionality  which  alone  can 
modulate  their  various  beauty,  and  wreath  them  together  into  a 
crown  of  success. 

That  harmony  of  result  was  produced  in  days  long  gone  by, 
when  the  arts  were  not  dissevered.  Those  were  days  of  much 
interest  for  us  to  look  back  upon,  when  all  that  we  now  see  and 
do  was  in  its  first  vigorous  germ  of  growth.  There  was  a  stir  and 
struggle  everywhere.  Life  was  rough.  Society  was  chaotic.  The 
turmoil  of  the  world  outside  had  driven  into  communities  men  who 
cared  for  otlier  tilings  than  the  amateur  romance  of  knight-errantry, 
or  the  alternations  of  dulness  and  uproar  of  the  feudal  castle. 
Those  communities  were  held  together  by  ties  of  sympathy  and 
rules  of  religion.  There  is  a  sunny  brightness  in  the  picture  which 
one's  imagination  conceives  of  their  inner  life ;  and,  whether  one's 
dreams  of  them  be  true  or  false,  one  can  picture,  Avithout  exaggera- 
tion, the  happy  flow  of  their  golden  hours,  when  all  worked  together 
with  singleness  of  heart,  inspired  by  one  spirit  and  working  to  on,e 
end, — the  trades  mth  their  handicraft,  the  arts  Avith  their  poetry, 
raising  those  beautiful  retreats  for  learning  and  shrines  for  devotion, 
which,  even  in  their  ruins,  form  the  models  of  our  taste. 

The  early  styles  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  those  days  were 
born  of  arcliitecture,  and  moved  onward  with  it.  Artists  were 
creating  their  arts  as  they  went  on  side  by  side.  The  masters  had 
little  to  teach.  The  sources  of  instruction  were  few  and  diflicult  to 
reach.  The  painter  was  ignorant  of  pictorial  effects.  He  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  perspective.  He  had  but  little  science  in 
colouring,  and  less  in  representing  atmospheric  effect.     His  drawing 
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was  bad.  His  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  nil.  There  was  but  little 
to  be  seen  of  other  works  of  art,  and  less  to  be  gained  by  the  sight 
of  them.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Christian  painter  on  the  revival 
of  art  in  the  early  middle  ages — and  it  sounds  but  a  sorry  one. 
The  case  of  the  early  classic  artist  had  been  to  a  certain  degree  the 
same.  Yet  they  both  worked  on  with  the  happiest  results.  They 
were  wall  painters.  They  worked  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
ideal  of  their  architect — and,  however  imperfect  their  art  may  have 
been  in  science  or  technicality,  they  found  their  just  rcAvard  in  a 
grand  and  re^ioseful  unity  of  effect,  which,  after  all,  is  the  greatest 
charm  that  even  the  most  consummate  art  in  any  form  can  produce. 

And  this  was  produced  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  Eeligion 
had  been  the  great  motive  of  them  both.  Pagan  and  Christian,  far 
aj^art  in  time  and  place,  had  thus  both  worked  upon  their  temple 
walls.  Their  pictures  were  not  pictures  in  our  sense.  The  resources 
of  their  art  were  limited.  They  had  little  care  for  foregrounds  and 
backgrounds.  The  grouped  figures  told  their  story  with  l*ut  little 
artifice  ;  their  composition  was  broad  and  simple.  They  worked  for 
earnestness  of  expression  rather  than  for  power  of  effect.  Their 
accessories,  chosen  to  aid  the  composition  or  to  explam  the  subject, 
w^ere  few,  and  those  commonly  rather  spnbolical  than  real.  Simple 
as  all  this  w\as,  the  whole  was  poetry.  It  was  the  representation 
rather  of  the  artist's  thought,  than  the  attempt  to  realize  a  scene. 
The  design  sufficed  to  illustrate  the  story.  It  was  hampered  by  no 
detail.  Its  motive  and  sentiment  were  impressed  upon  it — and 
then  the  imaginations  of  the  multitude  were  left  to  wander  about 
it  unimpeded  and  undisturbed.  Such  was  the  work  of  those  times. 
It  was  in  one  sense  merely  the  early  bud  of  art ; — but  certainly  in 
another  it  was  the  full  blown  flower  of  poetry. 

It  is  a  very  fair  question,  in  any  attempt  to  restore  a  great  build- 
ing to  its  original  beauty,  to  ask  how  far  we  are  bound  to  follow  old 
styles.  It  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  I  believe 
that  by  analysis  of  ancient  art  we  can  obtain  a  key  to  the  difficulty. 
We  see  that  certain  principles  were  worked  out  naturally  in  classic 
and  in  Christian  art  equally  and  alike,  when  both  were  fostered 
under  the  presiding  influence  of  architecture.  We  know  what 
occurred  when  they  l3roke  loose  from  it.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  fascinating  than  its  independent  development.  The  discovery 
of  linear  perspective  and  of  atmospheric  relief  were  resources  of 
inexhaustible  w^ealth.  So  the  art  of  painting  took  wings  to  a  sphere 
of  its  own,  and  w^orked  on  to  its  own  glory.  Everything  helped  it 
forward.  It  had  dra"vvn  its  early  lessons  from  the  poetry  of  nature. 
but  now  it  betook  itself  to  imitate  the  facts.  Each  work  it  pro- 
duced was  an  isolated  gem, — and  as  a  gem  it  needed  its  own  setting. 
Time  came  when  it  was  again  caUed  in  to  complete  the  w^ork  of  the 
architect.  Ihit  it  bi-ought  Avitli  it  its  new  resources  and  its  spirit  of 
independence.  Its  old  association  A\dth  architecture  was  forgotten. 
It  worked  with  eiilliusiasm — but  the  entluisiasm  was  all  its  own. 
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All  else  hut  itself  was  ignored.  The  poor  architect's  walls  vanished 
into  blue  distance.  Figures  stood  out  in  all  the  glory  of  reality ; 
and  backgrounds  covered  the  walls  with  all  the  charms  of  natural 
effects.  The  tables  were  turned,  and  architecture,  the  true  mistress, 
was  pressed  into  service,  for  the  glorification  of  the  art  of  fresco. 

The  world  was  delighted.  You  will  probably  ask,  "  Why  should 
it  not  have  been  delighted  %  Would  you  have  us  kept  in  Gothic 
leading  strings,  and  never  have  allowed  the  world's  eyes  the  happi- 
ness of  such  works  as  those  of  Perugino,  and  Ghirlandajo,  and 
Luini  % "  1^0,  indeed  !  Alas  !  I  am  putting  questions  into  your 
mouths  which  drive  me  into  a  comer.  I  allow  the  difficulty,  and  I 
know  that  you  have  the  world  on  your  side. 

I  must  begin  my  answer  thus  : — There  are  two  modes,  and 
only  two,  of  using  colours, — the  architectural  and  the  pictorial. 
The  object  of  the  first  is  to  preserve  and  give  value  to  surface,  to 
maintain  the  idea  of  solidity  and  strength,  and  to  add  beauty  to 
them.  The  object  of  the  second  mode,  as  in  pictures,  is  to  destroy 
all  appearance  of  surface  and  solidity  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
works,  by  producing  upon  it  the  effects  of  space,  relief,  and  atmos- 
phere. This  great  and  clear  distinction  is  worthy  of  respect.  The 
great  artists  of  our  day  pay  little  heed  to  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
blame  them.  I  grant  that  it  needs  their  self-denial,  and  puts  their 
modern  education  under  restraint.  They  say  that  some  of  the  finest 
resources  of  their  art  mil  have  to  be  laid  aside.  I  deny  it.  I  believe 
they  only  fear  the  difficidties.  But  you  will  join  with  them.  You 
will  ask  again, —  Is  it  right  to  do  this?  AYhat  is  to  be  gained  by 
volunteering  poverty  %  Why  repudiate  our  resources  %  Wliy  deny 
the  expression  of  the  liighest  beauty  when  it  is  in  your  power  1 

I  can  only  pray  for  patience.  The  ancient  art,  classic  and 
Christian,  in  all  is  simpHcity  produced  a  great  result, — breadth  and 
unity.  It  did  so  in  its  combination  with  the  architecture  which  it 
adorned.  It  may  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  painter  worked  this  out 
by  consistency  of  principle.  The  fact  is,  in  those  earlier  days,  he 
knew  and  thought  little  of  principle.  His  art  had  been  the  child 
or  the  sister  of  architecture  ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  own  inherent  power 
and  poetry,  it  allowed  and  evidenced  the  influences  under  which  it 
worked.  I  grant  its  want  of  science,  its  inferiority  of  technicality 
and  resource.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  contained  not  merely  the 
germ  of  that  great  art  which  grew  out  of  it,  but  that  it  possessed,  in 
all  its  imperfection,  a  special  genius  and  power  of  its  own.  But 
they  have  now  been  long  ago  forgotton  or  ignored.  I  believe  that 
the  principle  they  involve,  however  much  it  was  imknown  or 
unheeded  by  the  painter  himself,  was  an  exceedingly  great  one. 
Classic  art  never  entirely  lost  it.  The  Christian  art  of  painting,  in 
the  full  glory  and  conceit  of  its  technical  development,  lost  it  alto- 
gether. In  its  boasted  independence  it  has  worked  itself  down 
rather  than  up  to  one  level.  It  seems  now  to  ignore  all  principles 
but  that  of  naturalism  and  complete  pictorial  relief.     The  excessive 
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technicality  which  it  commands  has  made  this  relief  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  facility.  It  has  used  it,  and  takes  refuge  in  it  to  hide 
its  defects  in  matters  of  much  higher  attainment.  The  great  quality 
of  abstract  form  is  a  far  nobler  one.  "WHien  colour  is  to  be  added 
to  it  the  difficulty  of  the  painter  becomes  extreme.  It  would  be  a 
far  greater  glory  to  an  artist  to  have  mastered  tliis  in  a  design  of 
abstract  simplicity,  than  to  have  delighted  the  world's  eyes  mth  all 
the  refinements  of  technical  persj)ective,  and  the  luxuries  of  atmos- 
pheric relief.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advocate  an  architectural  prin- 
ciple in  the  highest  art  of  painting.  I  beheve  that  tliis  principle 
exists,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  expressing  the  highest  poetry.  The 
labour  which  is  now  given  to  detail  would  there  be  given  to  the 
study  of  art's  most  subtle  and  abstract  power — the  poetry  of  form, 
intensified  by  the  poetry  of  colour.  Much  detail  is  the  tinsel  of  art 
— to  fascinate  the  eye  with  inferior  things  and  glitter,  and  to  draw 
it  away  from  seeking  for  tilings  of  greater  quality.  And  why  so  ] 
Is  it  because  the  nobler  elements  are  not  there  ]  Is  it  the  artist's 
want  of  power  to  conceive  or  produce  them  1  or  is  it  that  he  works 
for  and  only  cares  to  please  a  public  wliich  has  neither  feeling  nor 
time  for  them  1  I  leave  him  and  the  world  to  fight  out  the  answers. 
It  is  not  I,  it  is  the  artist  himseK  who  has  forged  his  own  chains. 
I  am  sure  that  his  art  is  shorn  of  its  full  mede  of  glory  by  restric- 
tions to  its  one  sole  modern  phase  and  system  of  pictorial  efi'ect. 
It  has  wilfully  adopted  the  pauperism  of  mere  picture-making. 
There  is  another  sphere  open  to  it — another  direction  in  which  the 
highest  powers  of  the  artist  would  be  called  forth,  and  art  itself 
would  expand  itself  anew,  and  find  free  scope  for  fresh  and  \agorous 
life. 

It  was  thus  that  art  was  practised  in  full  glory  by  the  Greeks. 
A  faint  and  distant  ghmmer  of  its  light  can  be  traced  in  the 
remnants  of  wall  paintings  of  Eome  and  of  Pompeii ;  and  its 
smouldering  flame  still  gleams  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
imperfect  Christian  arts  of  the  middle  ages.  AYe  have  to  raise 
again  tliis  edifice  of  art.  Its  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  study 
of  individual  beauty.  Modern  art  has  rested  too  exclusively  on  the 
study  of  combination.  Its  ancient  style  or  principle  was  as  com- 
plete as  it  was  simple.  It  may  be  called,  as  it  has  been,  the 
"  Monumental,"  the  "  Sculpturesque,"  the  "  Heroic."  I  care  not 
what  its  name  be,  but  I  am  confident  that  its  genius  must  be 
awakened  if  ever  the  great  art  of  painting  is  to  rise  again  to  its  level 
of  full  honour,  to  extend  its  field  of  poetry  and  instruction,  and  to 
be  again  what  it  once  was,  what  all  time  has  demanded  of  it  and 
now  demands  again — a  power  of  abstract  and  ideal  expression,  in 
harmony  with  that  greatest  creation  of  man's  genius — architecture. 
This  is  the  best  rej^ly  that  I  can  make  to  all  the  doubts  and 
questions  about  conventionality,  and  these  are  the  best  reasons  I 
can  give  for  our  regard  and  reverence  due  to  ancient  styles  of  art. 
If  an  artist  has  the  genius  to  appreciate  them,  and  the  heart  to  love 
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them,  let  liim  follow  them.  It  Avill  be  the  highest  strain  to  which 
his  powers  can  be  submitted.  If  he  has  neither  that  heart  nor 
genius,  above  all  things  let  him  leave  such  work  alone. 

Thus  much,  then,  for  figure  pamting.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
subordinate  work  of  ornamentation. 

I  know  no  art  that  needs  a  more  sweeping  eye,  or  a  greater 
power  of  instantaneous  perception  of  combinations  on  a  great  scale, 
than  tliis  art  of  architectural  colouring.  The  great  lines  of  archi- 
tectural composition  are  the  lines  of  its  forces.  Power,  stability, 
and  repose  are  the  great  elements  of  its  effect.  Colour  would  be 
contemptible  in  its  application  if  it  were  not  conceived  on  the  same 
grand  and  simple  principles. 

In  this  art  of  ornament,  as  in  figui'e  painting,  we  are  equally  or 
even  more  bound  by  the  rule  of  conventionality.  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it  now  than  this — once  and  for  ever  to  clear  up  the 
subject — and  I  beg  you  to  bear  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind; 
"  N^aturalism  "  in  art  is  that  which  seizes  on  and  imitates  only  the 
nature  that  we  see:  "Conventionalism"  is  that  which  expresses 
only  that  nature  which  we  feel.  Be  this  our  rule.  We  can  per- 
ceive by  it  at  once  how  the  highest  ideal  art  must  ever  be  the  most 
perfectly  conventional.  And  of  all  arts  arcliitecture  is  the  most 
perfectly  ideal. 

The  use  of  colour  in  nature  a]3pears  to  be  arbitrary.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  so,  where,  as  in  nature,  system  and  reason  are  supreme. 
We  have  no  right  to  affirm  natural  colour  to  be  arbitrary  and  with- 
out law,  any  more  than  the  -winds.  JSTature  is  nowhere  lawless. 
There  must  be  some  law  in  the  natural  employment  of  colour's. 
Indeed  it  may  not  be  a  mere  childish  dream  that  a  deeper  law  and 
purpose  than  our  weak  faculties  can  fathom  may  underlie  those 
mechanical  relations  which  we  attribute  to  chemistry  and  light. 
The  power  of  colours  is  a  mystery  to  which  something  in  our  inward 
nature  responds,  a  method  of  expression  of  which  we  hardly  yet 
have  learnt  the  alphabet.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  believe  that  such 
traits  of  loveliness  as  are  possessed  by  the  colours  of  external 
nature  can  be  mere  mute  and  arbitrary  signals  without  significance. 

In  oiu'  artificial  use  of  colours  in^  architecture,  their  rules  must 
be  the  rules  of  arcliitecture  itself. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  one  very  remarkable  faculty  in 
our  sight,  which  I  can  describe  by  no  other  term  than  that  of  "  the 
reason  of  the  eye."  The  beauty  of  architectural  features  depends 
very  much  upon  their  compliance  -with  this  eye-reason.  For 
instance,  we  find  many  architectural  expedients,  such  as  brackets, 
and  bearing  shafts,  and  other  devices  of  apparent  support  under 
masses  of  great  M^eight,  where  in  fact  they  do  no  Avork,  and  were 
never  meant  to  do  any.  We  can  only  explain  their  use  as  that  of 
an  ocular  necessity — because  experience  has  proved  that  without 
them  the  eye  would  be  distressed  by  the  sense  of  insecurity. 
Mentally  we  are  satisfied,  because  we  know  well  what  and  where 
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are  tlie  real  but  hidden  supports,  such  as  external  buttresses,  or  the 
strength  of  some  cross  wall,  and  so  forth — but  the  eye  does  not 
know  all  this,  and  refuses  to  be  satisfied  by  the  mind's  reason. 

And  thus  we  find  that  architecture  possesses  a  double  principle 
of  construction,  viz. :  the  mechanical,  on  which  its  stabihty  depends ; 
and  the  artificial,  which  is  addressed  only  to  the  exigencies  of  sight. 

This  double  sense  demands  to  be  satisfied  in  colour  as  well  as 
in  stone.  We  can  therefore  imagine  what  power  colour  would 
possess  where  rightly  used,  and  what  value  it  would  superadd  to 
the  features  of  this  double  construction. 

It  is  a  grievous  matter  that  an  art  so  subtle  and  so  beautiful, 
should  be  so  frail,  by  reason  of  its  delicate  and  perishable  materials. 
The  remains  of  ancient  colouring  are  too  few  and  fragmentary  for  us 
to  draw  from  them  more  than  an  outline  of  the  rules  of  its  original 
scientific  use.  Probably  there  were  but  few  such  rules.  So  com- 
pletely was  the  genius  of  architecture  the  leading  source  0/  artistic 
inspiration,  that,  whether  by  principle  or  by  accident,  all  subsidiary 
arts  seem  naturally  to  have  dropped  into  its  course.  They  combined 
to  fill  up  the  full  measure  of  its  beauty. 

There  were  many  ways  of  ornamenting  buildmgs  by  the  use  of 
colours  ;  but  in  them  all — be  their  ultimate  attainment  what  it  may 
— the  first  purpose  was  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  what  had  already 
been  ornamented  by  sculpture.  This  principle  was  common  to  all 
good  art  everywhere.  In  great  Christian  buildings,  for  instance, 
which  appear  to  be  only  partially  coloured,  the  features  on  which 
gold  and  colour  are  found  are  the  bosses  and  ribs  of  the  groined 
roof  and  the  carved  work  of  the  capitals.  The  classic  encaustic 
painter  had  ever  worked  with  steady  science,  to  the  same  end.  His 
first  object  was  to  mark  the  enrichments  of  the  architect,  and  to 
accentuate  the  features  of  construction.  Cliristian  and  classic  ahke 
adopted  tliis  principle,  regardless  of  any  value  of  mere  material. 
Parian  marble  itself  was  stained,  and  ivory  and  alabaster  were 
equally  clothed  mth  gold  and  colour,  wherever  the  expression  of 
beauty  could  be  heightened  by  their  use.  We  moderns  are  too  apt 
to  be  the  slaves  of  our  materials,  and  to  weigh  down  our  tunid  art 
by  care  for  the  money- value  of  its  ebony  or  its  marble. 

The  Gothic  decorative  painter  was  a  creature  rather  of  impulse 
than  of  rule.  His  fasliions  alternated  between  the  extremes  of 
simplicity  and  profusion.  He  possessed,  from  long  gone  days,  the 
traditions  of  his  art,  and  held  them  sacred ;  but  his  enthusiasm  was 
generally  too  much  for  his  science.  In  the  purest  styles  of  Gothic 
painting,  such  as  that  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  are  few  effects 
of  architectural  colouring  more  beautiful  than  those  produced  by 
quiet  surfaces  of  graduated  and  contrasted  colours.  They  were  con- 
ceived in  a  thorouglily  architectural  sense  of  massiveness  and  repose. 
Multiplicity  of  decoration  is  the  common  sign  of  declining  art.  Its 
artists  begin  to  lose  their  sense  of  breadth  and  power,  and  hide 
their  inferiority  beneath  a  sliower  of  ornament. 

VOL.  IX.,  PT.  IT.  B 
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There  is  yet  anotlier  part  of  this  subject  very  worthy  of  your 
attention,  namely,  the  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  artist's  work. 
In  former  times  artists  were  artists.  The  inspiring  spirit  of  modern 
times  tends  rather  to  foster  the  idea  of  nniversalization  in  genius. 
It  is  a  pity.  It  is  most  inimical  to  perfection,  j^ow  and  then  in 
old  days  one  comes  across  individual  conceit,  hke  that  of  Pisani, 
who  signed  himself  "  pittore"  on  his  medals,  and  "  scultore"  on  his 
pictures.  Our  modern  genius  has  yet  another  weakness  below  this, 
in  the  fear  of  dirtying  its  fingers  in  the  materials  and  mechanism  of 
art.  Unless  an  artist  is  a  mechanic  too,  he  is  only  half  an  artist.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  our  arcliitects  have  not  had  a  wider  art- 
education  and  experience.  Their  title  is  easily  ^T?itten.  Its  pos- 
session is  another  matter,  as  it  is  in  truth.  "Architect,"  me^ns 
the  headship  and  mastery  of  the  arts,— mastery  to  execute  them, 
headship  to  conceive  their  combination.  The  arts  are  many  and 
diverse.  Construction  and  beauty  are,  in  the  Arts,  like  the  east 
and  west,  their  beginning  and  their  end.  There  is  no  degrada- 
tion of  art's  poetry  by  descending  to  its  mechanism.  A  work 
worthy  of  the  name  of  art  is  a  work  of  thought  and  genius. 
Would  that  men  saw  its  sacredness  now-a-days  as  they  did  in  days 
gone  by  !  There  was  but  little  sacredness  in  the  mere  artist's 
name.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work.  The  more  he  did 
so,  the  more  did  he  hate  the  idea  of  self-glory.  And  so  too  would 
he  now.  The  sacredness,  if  there  be  such  in  his  works,  is  in  the 
effect  on  his  brother  men ;  superior  to  him  perhaps  in  much,  but 
inferior  in  this.  He  can  lift  them  from  themselves.  What  can 
man  do  greater '?  The  greatest  man  is  ever  the  humblest ;  and  loves 
best  what  helps  to  raise  him  above  what  he  despises.  It  is  the 
poetry  of  art  that  does  this.  But  alas  !  for  the  infirmities  of  human 
tilings,  their  23oetry  depends  uj)on  their  aljDhabet.  The  excellence 
of  art  may  be,  like  a  flower,  very  fugitive  ;  but  a  quality  of  exceed- 
ing value  to  us  mortals  must  ever  be  its  durability.  I  beg  you, 
therefore,  not  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its  poetry  to  omit  the  study  of 
its  materials  and  its  mechanism. 

The  best  surface  to  paint  upon  is  not  merely  a  dry  one,  but 
one  that  is  absorbent  by  its  porousness.  The  worst  is  a  smooth 
and  hard  one,  wliich  gives  no  hold  for  the  colours  to  key  themselves 
into.  The  dry  porous  surface  (such  as  that  of  the  best  common 
plaster,  on  a  brick  ground,  because  of  its  dryness,  not  floated,  or  of 
coarse  Bath  stone,)  affords  a  strong  spongeous  material  into  which 
the  painter  keys  his  preixtratory  ground.  His  subsequent  painting, 
if  his  vehicle  be  the  same  as  that  of  his  ground,  is  thereby  ingrained 
into  the  pores  of  the  wall  in  a  way  that  no  changes  of  climate  or  of 
heat  or  cold  can  affect.  It  is  for  want  of  this  forethought  and  con- 
sideration that  very  much  valuable  work,  modern  and  ancient,  has 
been  lost.  The  theory  of  "  buon  fresco"  is  good  because  it  complies 
with  these  premises  thus  far,  that  the  groundwork  and  the  vehicle 
are  the  same ;  but  its  filmy  surface  is  too  delicate  for  northern 
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climate.  Its  principle,  effected  in  durable  materials,  is  the  desidera- 
tum of  our  modern  arts. 

But  I  must  beg  you  to  descend  yet  a  step  lower  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  building  itself,  before  ornamental  art  has  begun  upon  it. 

If  there  is  anything  more  lamentable  than  another  in  the  destruc- 
tive work  of  modern  days,  it  is  that  of  the  mistake  made  between, 
realities  and  pretences, — not,  I  mean,  the  misuse  of  shams  for  real- 
ities, but  the  mistake  as  to  which  is  one  and  Avliich  the  other.  The 
modern  restorer  of  ancient  interiors  has  failed,  too  often  and  too 
painfidly,  to  perceive  the  difference  between  the  Avretched  whitewash 
of  the  Puritans,  and  that  delicate  film  of  lime  or  gesso  (call  it 
whitewash,  call  it  what  you  j^lease),  which  was  almost  universally 
used  by  their  original  builders  in  works  carried  to  completion. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  interior  of  a  building  of  any 
pretension  to  architectural  completeness,  more  painful  than  another, 
it  is  the  distraction  of  one's  eyes  by  the  exposure  of  coarse  masonry. 
The  broken  lines  of  its  joints,  and  the  jagged  forms  which  force 
themselves  by  their  harsh  texture  upon  our  sight,  are  grievous  and 
irritating.  All  peace  and  repose  are  gone.  All  rest  is  lost  in  a 
maze  of  spottiness  and  angularity.  All  clear  definition  of  the  finer 
forms  and  features  of  design  is  marred  by  the  staring  anatomy  of 
the  builder's  materials.  Movement  and  repose  are  beautiful  only 
by  their  contrast.  The  plain  spaces  of  walls  and  groining,  where 
quietude  and  flatness  are  paramount  to  give  value  to  the  moulded 
and  carved  ornament  around  them,  have  been  first  deprived  of  their 
complexion  of  fair  colours,  then  flayed  of  their  flesh,  the  very  bones 
and  sinews  of  their  construction  exposed  to  sight ; — poor  skeletons  ! 
once  beautiful,  as  by  universal  nature  we  are  taught  to  know  tilings 
to  be  beautiful,  where  finished  beauty  of  form  gives  expression  to 
the  mechanism  which  it  clothes.  Whole  interiors  have  been  thus 
martyrized.  Modern  buildings  of  much  pretension  have  been  erected 
and  left  as  if  completed,  with  all  the  parade  of  this  obtrusive 
rudeness.  Great  churches,  the  work  of  ancient  piety,  designed  in 
the  spirit  of  peacefulness  and  religious  beauty,  have  been  thus 
reduced  by  rutliless  modern  hands  to  the  condition  of  common 
cellars.    - 

Let  exteriors  be  as  rough  as  you  will — let  them  be  fortified 
against  storms  and  enemies  of  all  sorts — but  let  us  have  peace  and 
sacred  quietude  within,  where  the  dignity  of  beauty  is  not  marred, 
nor  the  fine  religious  sense  insulted. 

But  whiteAvash  in  the  Puritan  sense  of  it,  and  paint  and  plaster 
in  the  sense  of  the  churchwarden,  have  been  used  as  shams  so 
much  in  past  evil  days,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  induce  people  now  to 
see  the  real  value  of  those  very  common  and  very  useful  materials. 

The  thought  of  them  leads  on  beyond  them  to  the  subject  of 
unrealities,  and  misunderstandings  in  our  modern  treatment  of 
architectural  ornamentation.  I  will  venture  to  illustrate  them  only 
by  two  very  simple  examples.     Nothing  was,  for  instance,  more 
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comiuon  in  Gotliic  and  Classic  decoration,  and  tliat,  too,  of  tlie  very 
highest  order,  than  the  employment  of  forms  of  di'apery.  It  was 
usual  to  paint  the  lower  parts  of  interior  walls  ^Wth  the  forms  of 
curtains,  or  hanging  draperies.  But  these  were  no  shams.  There 
was  no  more  intention  of  decei^dng  the  eye  by  mimicking  reality  in 
such  designs,  as  though  those  curtains  were  such  as  one  could  touch 
and  draw  aside,  than  there  was  to  make  the  figures  painted  on  the 
wall  above  them  mock  and  mimic  the  reahty  of  living  beings.  The 
figures  were  designed  to  suggest  what  was  beautiful,  vigorous,  or 
expressive  in  the  subject  winch  they  illustrated ;  and  those  curtain 
forms  of  drapery  beneath  were  but  the  ideal  suggestions  of  what 
was  rich  and  graceful  in  decoration.  In  a  very  inferior  way  I  might 
also  give  as  an  example  the  supposed  sham  masonry  of  mediaeval 
work  in  the  tracings  of  coloured  lines  of  stonework  on  the  walls  and 
upon  the  spandiils  of  groined  roofs.  These  were  in  fact  no  shams 
at  all — nor  was  there  the  smallest  intention  in  them  to  imitate 
actual  stones,  wliich,  indeed,  they  do  not  in  the  least  resemble,  as 
the  compo  of  modern  days  tries  to  do.  They  were  mere  elementary 
lines  and  forms  satisfying  the  inexorable  "  Reason  of  the  eye,"  by 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  forces  and  pressures  of  architectural 
construction;  and  they  were  designed  where  the  costhness  of  a 
higher  class  of  ornament  must  be  a  bar  to  it,  as  a  relief  from  the 
perfect  baldness  of  plain  wall,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  quiet- 
ude in  the  general  eftect.  These  and  many  similax  devices  were 
not  the  shams  of  things,  but  the  reahties  of  ornament.  As  such 
we  must  use  them  now,  trusting  to  the  discriminating  sense  of 
educated  eyes. 

The  ornamentation  of  a  great  building  must  be  laid  out  on  a 
great  scale.  Its  success  can  only  be  secured  by  a  great  scheme 
completely  realized  beforehand  in  the  artist's  mind.  Painted 
windows  and  jDainted  walls  both  equally  demand  each  other — but 
they  are  all  mere  items,  which  the  conception  of  one  great  scheme 
must  dominate. 

The  use  of  art  is  justified  in  sacred  buildings  by  its  j)ower  of 
rehgious  and  reverential  impression.  It  needs  a  sj^ecial  devotion  in 
its  treatment.  Many  a  so-called  work  of  rehgious  art  has  been 
produced  from  which  not  one  spark  oi  rehgious  hght  could  ever 
gleam.  A  true  work  must  in  its  reahty  come  from  an  artist's  heart. 
He  cannot  produce  what  is  not  first  in  himself. 

For  such  a  work  as  the  restoration  and  adornment  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  Christian  Church  you  need  such  men  as  can  rise  to  the  high 
level  of  its  rehgion,  -v^dth  pure  motive  and  confidence  in  it.  Such 
alone  have  been,  and  such  will  ever  be,  the  men  whose  works  have 
power  to  influence  the  world  by  the  sacredness  of  the  life  which 
beams  through  all  they  put  their  hands  to. 

If  the  exterior  of  the  Cluistian  tem])le  may  typify  the  rude 
contest  of  the  (Christian  in  the  outer  world,  the  interior  may  well 
express  tlie  peace  and  Ijeauty  of  his  inner  Ufe.  Let  such  a  senti- 
ment as  this  inspire  and  direct  the  practice  of  our  Christian  arts. 
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Arcliitectiire  is  that  jewel  in  wliicli  all  other  arts  are  set.  Its 
perfection  depends  upon  them.  All  that  each  one  has  perfected  for 
itself  here  finds  its  resting  place.  It  is  their  consummation  and 
their  cro^vn.  A  nation's  temples  have  ever  been  the  centre  of  the 
nation's  arts.  The  history,  the  poetry,  the  religion  of  the  world, 
have  been  written  in  their  arts.  The  power  and  devotion  of  human 
genius  have  been  lavished  upon  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they 
have  ever  been  among  the  most  pure  and  favourite  handmaids  of 
religion. 

It  may  have  been  that  in  tliis  high  purpose  their  power  has 
been  some  time  misused.  If  so,  the  error  lay  in  those  who  per- 
verted them.  It  was  their  power  which  dictated  the  destruction  of 
their  monuments.  But  art  is  immortal.  Men's  souls  need  an 
alphabet  of  expression  above  and  beyond  the  alphabet  of  common 
life.  They  have  the  arts  at  their  command  for  it.  It  has  been  by 
them  that  generations  and  generations  have  learnt  to  read  each 
other's  thoughts  and  live  in  each  other's  hearts.  The  arts  have  been 
the  records  of  the  devotion,  the  sufferings,  and  the  aspirations  of 
mankind.  They  have  come  and  they  have  passed  away.  It  is  now 
our  day.  The  unceasing  stream  flows  by  us  now,  and  for  our  short 
life  we  direct  its  current.  The  arts  are  in  our  hands  to  use  or  to 
misuse  them.  Our  honour  in  them  Avill  depend  upon  our  motive ; 
and  whatever  our  works  may  be,  we  shall  live  in  them  to  all  time — 
for  contempt  or  for  admiration.  May  we  then  have  "wisdom  in  our 
works  !  for  the  arts  are  the  mirror  of  their  age. 


Tlie  Ermine- Street,  or  Old  Roman  Road.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Lincoln  Meeting,  June  17th,  1868.  By  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Trollope,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

This  great  work,  constituting  one  of  the  four  principal  Eoman 
Roads  of  Britain,  may  fairly  vie  mth  any  of  the  other  three,  both 
as  to  length  and  grandeur  of  design. 

Its  Eoman  name  is  lost,  but  by  the  Saxons  it  was  termed 
Earminga-Street,  or  Eormen- Street,^  the  terminal  of  wdiich  derived 
from  the  Roman  stratum,  is  still  represented  by  the  modern  word 
street,  or  road.  Perhaps  the  term  Earminga  or  Eormen  was  derived 
from  the  name  of  some  British  tribe,  as  W^ethnga-Street  was  from 
Wastla,  or  from  Eormen,  a  Saxon  deity,  or  the  same  word  applied 
to  anything  vast  or  noble.  That  portion  of  it  running  from  Castor, 
near  Peterborough,  to  the  Humber,  wliich  I  can  now  alone  describe, 
is  called  by  various  names  in  certain  localities,  such  as  the  Forty- 
foot  or  Xorman-gate,  the  High-dyke,  the  Old-Street,  and  the  Ramper, 
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but  the  whole  constituted  one  continuous  road,  still  usually  desig- 
nated the  Ermine-Street.  The  Romans  were  certainly  not  the  first 
roadmakers  in  Britain,  whence  it  is  quite  possible  that  part  of  the 
great  military  roads  they  constructed  followed  the  lines  of  more 
ancient  ones ;  but  these  Roman  works  so  far  surpassed  all  that  had 
before  existed,  as  to  constitute  a  new  era  in  British  road-making,^ 
which  must  have  been  regarded  with  wonder  by  the  natives  of  this 
island,  although  they  perhajDS  looked  angrily  upon  them,  as  serving 
to  confirm  their  subjugation.^ 

Had  not  the  Roman  Itineraries  served  to  prove  the  origin  of  such 
roads,  the  remaining  entrenched  camps  through  which  the  Ermine- 
Street  passes,  the  inscribed  stones,  the  articles  of  bronze,  iron,  and 
pottery,  together  with  the  innumerable  coins  found,  and  still  finding, 
along  its  line,  would  have  proclaimed  this  beyond  doubt.  The  great 
utility  of  such  roads  to  the  Romans  is  palpable,  for  they  at  first 
needed  these  as  subjugators,  and  subsequently  as  colonists,  after  the 
Britons  had  ceased  to  oppose  their  conquerors  openly,  but  were  ready 
to  make  covert  attacks  upon  them  when  they  could  do  so  with  any 
hope  of  success,  and  especially  when  the  nature  of  the  country  faci- 
litated such  movements. 

In  Lincolnshire  this  was  peculiarly  the  case,  where  the  great 
forest  of  Kesteven  offered  shelter  to  the  natives,  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  fastnesses,  as  well  as  with  the  fens  and  estuaries 
with  which  it  then  abounded  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present, 
where  they  were  safe  from  the  avenging  hand  of  their  subjugators, 
against  whose  iron  sway  they  long  chafed  and  rebelled  whenever 
they  dared  to  do  so.  To  counteract  such  natural  advantages  on  the 
part  of  the  Britons,  the  Romans  most  wisely  constructed  military 
roads,  in  connection  with  which  they  formed  stations  and  entrenched 
camps  at  convenient  intervals,  whence  forces  could  be  sent  from 
point  to  point  as  required ;  and  thus  the  whole  country  was  even- 
tually supplied  with  a  complete  system  of  military  roads.  So  well 
was  this  design  planned  and  carried  out,  that  considerable  remains 
of  these  roads  still  exist,  and  esj)ecially  of  the  Ermine-Street,  which 
serve  to  attest  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  those  Roman  Legions 
formerly  stationed  in  Britain  to  secure  its  possession.  The  structure 
of  the  Ermine-Street  Avas  not  so  elaborate  as  that  enjoined  by  Roman 
authorities  on  this  art,  for  from  a  section  of  it  discovered  in  the 
parish  of  Winterton,  as  carefully  recorded  by  Mr.  Padley,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  information,  the  earth  had  simply  been  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  seventeen  inches,  and  then  two  layers  of  rough  stones 
on  edge,  slanting  in  opposite  directions,  were  laid  to  constitute  the 
foundation  of  the  road,  which  had  no  central  rise,  nor  was  there 
any  trace  found  of  the  summum  dorsum,  or  surface  paving.  The 
width  of  this  paved  portion  of  the  road  was  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  feet,  and  the  ordinary  height  of  its  embankment  three  feet ; 
but  some  portions  of  it  are  considerably  higher.  Of  the  date  of  this 
ancient  work  we  have  no  record.     It  is  possible  that  its  formation 
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may  have  been  commenced  by  the  Propraetor  Ostorius  Scapula,* 
A.D.  50,  in  connection  with  his  campaign  against  the  Brigantes,  and 
who  on  his  return,  we  are  told,  had  time  to  give  all  due  attention 
to  the  province  committed  to  his  charge  :  or  it  may  have  been  begun 
or  carried  on  during  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  his  successor, 
Didius,  the  ally  of  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  against 
her  husband  Venusius,  when  Vettius  Bolanus  took  the  same  course 
in  the  reign  of  Yitellius,  or  where  Petilius  Cerealis,^  during  his 
second  stay  in  Britain,  made  his  northern  campaign :  but  if  not 
made  before,  it  certainly  must  have  been  constructed  when  JuHus 
Cnseus  Agricola,  the  celebrated  Propraetor  and  nominee  of  Vitellius, 
had  firmly  established  the  Eoman  rule  in  Britain,  who  advanced 
three  times  towards  the  north  of  Britain  before  his  removal  from  it, 
A.D.  85.^  JSTo  doubt  this  road,  in  common  with  the  other  great 
Roman  mihtary  roads,  was  subsequently  extensively  repaired,  and 
perhaps  added  to  or  altered,  according  to  Galen,  Book  ix.,  c.  xiii. 
Trajan,  as  we  might  have  expected,  desired  such  works  to  be  carried 
out,  when  all  roads  that  were  wet  or  miry,  were  ordered  to  be  either 
raised  or  paved,  such  as  were  overgrown  with  bushes  were  cleared, 
circuitous  roads  were  made  straight  and  their  lines  altered  so  as 
to  avoid  the  ascent  of  steep  hills,  or  desert  districts  troubled  by  wild 
beasts,  and  their  surfaces  were  levelled.  His  great  predecessor, 
Augustus,  had  ordered  riiansio7ies  and  mutations,  or  stations,  to  be 
erected  along  such  roads ;  and  probably  in  Trajan's  time,  at  least 
such  necessary  adjuncts  had  been  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  Eoman 
army  in  Britain. 

The  Ermine-Street,  in  its  entirety,  may  be  reckoned  to  com- 
mence at  Pevensey  Anderida,  whence  it  ran  to  Chichester  Regnum, 
and  London :  passing  along  Bishopgate-Street,  it  proceeded  by 
Enfield,  Cheshunt,  Ware,  Brougliing  Ad  Fines,  Royston,  where 
the  Ikenild-Street  crosses  it,  Caxton,  Godmanchester  Durolipons, 
Huntingdon,  Stukley,  Sawtry,  Stilton,  to  a  point  between  Chesterton 
and  Al Walton,  or  the  site  of  the  great  station  of  Durohrivce,  close  to 
the  village  of  Castor,''  in  the  county  of  l!^orthampton.  This,  at  least 
in  jDart,  existed  before  the  Ermine-Street  was  constructed,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  potter's  kiln  found  by  Artis 
beneath  its  bank,  but  when  made,  the  road  was  carried  through  the 
centre  of  an  entrenched  camp,  of  an  irregular  oblong  form,  now 
called  "  the  castles,"  or  else  the  camp  was  subsequently  formed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  road. 

The  extensive  remains  of  a  town  and  numerous  detached  resi- 
dences on  this  spot,  clearly  prove  the  former  existence  of  an 
imj^ortant  Roman  station  here,  round  which  many  wealthy  colonists 
had  subsequently  settled ;  but  these  remains  cannot  be  noticed  now, 
because  their  description  would  unduly  prolong  this  treatise  on  a 
portion  of  the  Ermine-Street. 

A  little  north  of  Castor  it  crosses  the  river  Nene,  and  its  bank 
is  very  perceptible,  but  soon  after,  that  wliich  may  be  regarded  as 
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the  principal  line,  continues  its  course  towards  the  north  west, 
while  the  other  takes  a  clue  north  direction.  At  first  the  bank  of 
this  last  is  entirely  gone,  although  originally  it  appears  to  have  been 
as  important  as  the  other  road  f  but  at  a  point  called  Lang-dyke,  a 
mile  north  of  UjDton,  it  again  becomes  visible,  and  hereabouts  it  was 
itself  called  Lang-dyke  according  to  Camden,  and  also  High-Street. 
Passing  by  Hilly  Wood,  two  miles  eastward  of  Woodcroft,  where  a 
Eoman  flanged  roof  tile  was  found  last  year,  bearing  the  stamp — 
LEG  •  IX  •  HIS. — of  the  9th  Legion,  surnamed  Hispanicus, — it 
then  passes  tlu'ough  the  parish  of  Ashton,^  where  the  foundations 
of  a  square  structure,  supposed  to  be  Eoman,  formerly  existed,  and 
perhaps  are  still  visible  in  a  little  wood  called  Ashton  Lawn, 
this  old  road  is  intersected  by  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  rail- 
way, before  it  crosses  the  low  meadows  and  bridge  of  Lollam, 
^vrongly  thought  by  Stukeley  to  retain  a  reminiscence  of  LoUius 
Urbicus.  After  reaching  the  Welland,  where  two  Eoman  swords, 
two  daggers,  and  what  was  thought  to  be  the  iron  frame  of  the 
tablet  of  a  vexillum,  were  found  in  1740,  also  a  large  brass  of 
Pertinax,  and  other  Eoman  coins,  five  years  later — (Gentlemen^ s 
Society  of  Spalding) — its  first  appearance  on  the  soil  of  Lincoln- 
shire is  in  the  parish  of  West  Deeping ;  whence,  under  the  term 
of  King -Street,  it  runs  in  a  straight  Hne,  leaving  Langtoft  on 
the  east,  and  Gretford,  Braceborough,  and  Wilsthorpe  on  the  west, 
at  which  last  j^lace  Stukeley  thought  there  had  been  a  Eoman 
station,  and  where  many  Eoman  coins  have  been  found  at  inter- 
vals. It  crossed  the  Glen  at  Katesbridge,  after  which  its  line 
is  not  distinguishable  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  run  parallel  with 
the  Car-dike^^  and  the  present  road  to  Thurlby  and  Bourn.  In  and 
about  Bourn  many  Eoman  coins  have  been  occasionally  found, 
including  a  gold  one  of  Nero,  and  others  of  the  Maximian  and  the 
Constantine  period. 

Marratt,  in  his  History  of  LincolnsMre,  iii.,  p.  79,  thus  speaks 
of  certain  Eoman  remains  at  Bourn  :  "In  what  is  called  the  Home 
Close,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  turnpike  road, 
there  is  a  square  entrenchment,  single  ditched.  The  rampart  at 
each  of  the  corners  was  formerly  twice  -as  high  as  the  sides,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  levelled,  and  the  ditch  on  the  west  side  fiUed 
with  earth  ;"  and  in  the  same  vol.,  p.  81,  further  says  :  "  About  60 
years  ago  a  tesselated  pavement  was  found  in  the  Park  grounds, 
but  destroyed  a  few  days  after ; — also,  a  large  urn  near  it,  containing 
coins  in  such  a  perishable  condition  that  they  soon  fell  to  pieces. 
The  stone  that  covered  it  was  preserved ;  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  inscription  on  it,  but  it  was  quite  illegible."  "  Extensive  potteries 
continued  to  exist  at  Bourn,  until  May  25,  1637,  when  a  great  fire 
broke  out  in  Potter-street,  Eastgate,  which  destroyed  them,  and  they 
were  never  rebuilt." — I  hid.,  iii.,  p.  73. 

From  Bourn  the  Ermine-Street  ran  west  of  Morton  and  east  of 
Stainfield,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  a  station  from  the 
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evidence  of  Eomaii  foundations,  pottery,  and  innumerable  coins 
found  there,  chiefly  in  a  close  called  Blackfield. 

Here  there  was  also  a  branch  road,  or  via  vicinalis,  running 
westward,  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Leman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  E.  Hopkinson,  in  the  year  1819. 

Perhaps  this  road  first  branched  off  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Morton,  or  at  a  right  angle  from  it  on  the  line  of  the  present  road 
from  Hacconby  to  Stainfield  ;  but  subsequently  it  certainly  ran  in  a 
line  towards  Ponton.  The  first  actual  remains  of  tliis  road  Mr.  Leman 
found  just  to  the  north  of  Norwood ;  he  then  traced  it  in  the 
adjoining  pasture  field  abutting  upon  the  Grimsthorpe  and  Irnham 
road,  next  in  two  other  small  pasture  closes  on  the  east  of  that  road, 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Irnham  Park,  where  it  still  retained  its 
high  ridge,  and  then,  after  a  break,  he  foimd  an  equally  well  pre- 
sei-ved  portion  of  it  in  Corby  low  pasture,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Corby  and  Irnham  road,  which  it  crossed  about  100  yards  south  of 
a  large  pond.  Beyond  this  it  was  lost  in  the  arable  ground^  but  it 
appears  to  have  run  thence  a  little  to  the  north  of  Burton  Coggles, 
and  by  Stonylane  towards  the  main  line  of  the  Ermine-Street  in 
the  direction  of  Ponton.  After  leaving  this  road  to  the  west, 
what  may  be  termed  the  eastern  Ermine-Street,  ran  nearly  on  the 
line  of  the  modern  road  between  Morton,  Hacconby,  Dunsby,  and 
Rippingale,  on  the  east,  and  Hanthorpe  and  Kirkby  Underwood  on 
the  west,  as  far  as  Graby  toll-bar,  at  which  place  it  diverges  into  a 
grass  field,  where  its  bank  is  traceable.  Passing  the  road  leading 
to  the  hamlet  of  Graby,  in  the  form  of  a  grass  lane,  or  riding,  it 
runs  northwards  a  little  to  the  east  of  Aslackby,  where  it  has  been 
infringed  upon  by  some  cottage  gardens.  Hence  it  continues  its 
course  over  a  series  of  undulations,  the  highest  of  which  is  called 
Beacon  Hill,  near  Sempringliam,^^  whence  the  blue  plains  of  the 
Dii-ision  of  Holland  may  be  seen  below,  stretcliing  out  widely 
towards  the  east;  then  intersecting  a  small  brook,  by  what  is 
stiU  called  the  Street  bridge,  and  crossing  the  road  from  Folkingham 
to  Billingborough,  it  reaches  Stow  Green,  celebrated  for  the  decisive 
battle  fought  there  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  a.d.  870, 
and  also  for  its  fair.  JN'ext  the  road  surmounts  the  ridge  on  which 
stands  Threckingham,  and  crosses  another  very  ancient  road,  now 
called  the  Holland  Road,  but  formerly  the  Salters'  Way.  This  also 
was  thought  to  be  Roman  by  Stukeley ;  and  was  certainly,  as  the 
name  implies,  used  by  those  engaged  in  the  great  salt  trade  formerly 
carried  on  between  the  Lincolnshire  coast  and  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  position  of  Threckingham  at  the  junction  of  these 
two  ancient  roads,  was  an  important  one,  and  here  many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found.  Between  this  point  and  Sleaford  the 
Roman  road,  Ave  are  describing,  pursues  a  straight  course,  and  in 
an  embanked  fonn,  leaving  Spanby  and  Scredington  on  the  right, 
and  Osbournby  and  Aswarby  on  the  left.  Between  the  last 
named  parish  and  Burton  the  base  and  part  of  the  shaft  of  a 
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mediaeval  boundary  cross  stands  by  the  side  of  the  road,  which  is 
here  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  with  a  grassy  margin  on  either  side  of 
nearly  the  same  width.  ISText  the  site  of  an  old  moated  mansion, 
called  Mareham  Hall,^^  in  the  parish  of  Burton  Pedwardine,  is  passed, 
whence  the  Avhole  of  this  ancient  road  from  Graby  bar  to  Sleaford, 
thirteen  miles  in  length,  derives  its  present  name.  Here  it  is  in  a 
very  perfect  condition,  because  it  has  neither  been  disturbed  by  the 
plough,  nor  subjected  to  abuse.  Still  continuing  its  straight  course, 
and  leaving  the  beautiful  spire  of  Silk  Willoughby  Church  on  the 
left,  at  a  point  about  half  a  mile  from  Sleaford,^^  the  modern  road 
to  that  town  has  been  diverted  from  the  ancient  one.  The 
course,  however,  of  this  last  may  still  be  tracked  in  jDart  on  its 
way  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  an  ancient  moated  mansion,  now 
termed  the  Old  Place,  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  Sleaford,  which 
belonged  to  Lord  Hussey,  subsequently  to  the  family  of  Carre,  and 
now  to  the  Marquis  of  Bristol.  Before  crossing  the  Sleaford  and " 
Boston  road,  the  old  road  under  notice  has  degenerated  into  a  worn 
hollow  track,  instead  of  standing  upon  a  bank,  and  in  the  same 
condition,  under  the  term  of  Old  Eau  Lane,  it  descends  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Old  Place  to  the  site  of  an  ancient  ford  over  the  Slea, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Cogglesford  Mill,  and  used  as  such  until  1792. 
On  the  grounds  of  the  Old  Place  many  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  at  different  times,  and  occasionally  fragments  of  Samian  ware 
and  other  pottery,  and  in  the  river  by  the  ford,  a  fine  brass  British 
celt  was  discovered  in  1818. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  site  of  the  mediaeval 
castle  formerly  existing  at  Sleaford  was  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
and  its  position  close  to  the  little  river  Slea,  which  at  once  sujiphed 
water  for  use  and  defensive  purposes,  seems  not  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  that  always  sagacious  peo]3le.  Stukeley  informs  us  that 
many  Roman  coins,  chiefly  of  the  Constantine  period,  had  been 
found  here  before  his  time,  and  also  at  the  principal  source  of  the 
Slea,  or  Bidly  Wells,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Sleaford, — Itin.  i.,  p.  9. 

At  that  s2:)ot  also,  subsequently,  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  have 
been  turned  up,  including  part  of  a  dark  coloured  vase,  containing 
a  small  awl-like  implement.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Bully 
Wells,  in  a  field  called  Grey-lees,  in  Rauceby  parish,  was  a  Roman 
cemetery,  subsequently  used  by  the  Saxons.  Here  a  large  stone, 
six  feet  long  and  two  feet  mde,  is  said  to  have  been  disclosed,  but 
not  raised,  by  persons  digging  for  gravel,  in  1828,  which  may  have 
been  the  lid  of  a  Roman  stone  coffin,  similar  to  one  found  at  Ancaster, 
and  here  many  fragments  of  Samian  and  other  earthenware  vessels, 
and  a  small  brass  of  Yalens,  were  collected  by  the  author  of  this 
treatise,  when  searching  for  the  above-named  stone. 

Before  the  inclosure  of  Sleaford  and  Leasingham  Moors,  portions 
of  the  embankment  of  this  ancient  via  leading  towards  Ruskington, 
were  plainly  visible.  These  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  present 
Tattershall  road,  and  westward  of  it ;  but  the  only  remnant  of  this, 
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now,  consists  of  a  section  of  its  bank  in  a  hedge-row  between  two 
small  fields  south  of  the  Moor-lane,  in  the  parish  of  Leasingham. 
Passing  westward  of  Euskington  Church,  it  most  probably  was  con- 
tinued in  some  form  towards  the  great  Lindum  Colonia,  through 
the  parishes  of  Dorrington,  Bloxhohn,  Ashby,  Scop  wick,  Blankney, 
Metheringham,  Dunston,  Nocton,  Potter  Hanworth,  and  Branston, 
again  joining  the  other  and  more  important  Hne  of  the  Ermine-Street 
at  a  point  about  a  mile  south  of  Lincoln.  No  trace,  however,  of 
such  a  road  now  remains,  and  Roman  vestiges  have  been  found  only 
in  two  of  the  above-named  parishes,  viz.,  Ashby  and  Potter  Han- 
worth. 

In  the  former,  a  portion  of  a  tesselated  pavement  was  discovered 
in  1831.  It  was  18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  and  consisted  of  black 
and  wliite  tesselae  of  ditferent  sizes  forming  bands  of  various  widths. 
At  Potter  Hanworth  great  quantities  of  Poman  pottery  of  different 
kinds  were  found  on  the  site  of  the  parish  schoolhouse,  "v^hen  its 
foundations  were  laid. 

Returning  to  the  main  line  of  the  Ermine-Street  a  little  north  of 
Castor,  we  find  that  it  passes  Sutton  Wood  on  the  east,  and  bisects 
the  hamlet  of  Southorpe,  where  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Claudius  Gothicus,  Magnentius,  and  Constantine  the  Great 
have  been  found,  together  with  Roman  pottery,  &c.,  chiefly  in  the 
pits  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road.  Next  it  may  be  traced  in  the 
parish  of  Barnack  as  a  wide  bank,  thus  described  in  Gough's  edition 
of  Camden,  ii.,  p.  270, — "  Here  it  rears  a  high  ridge,  particularly  in 
the  little  wood  of  Barnack,  where  it  has  a  watch-tower  upon  it." 
This  so-called  watch-tower,  however,  no  longer  exists,  but  a  Roman 
fibula  and  some  urns  were  found  close  to  the  Ermine-Street  at  Bar- 
nack, in  1731  ;  since  then  many  Roman  coins  have  also  been  picked 
up  here,  and  more  recently  the  torso  of  a  small  nude  male  figure 
cut  in  Barnack  stone  was  dug  up,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Incumbent,  the  Rev.  Canon  Argles.  Hence  the  Ermine-Street  runs 
by  Walcot  Hall  and  through  Burghley  Park,  since  its  enlargement 
by  John,  Earl  of  Exeter,  in  1655,  but  before  that  time  it  formed 
part  of  the  public  road  between  Stamford  and  Peterborough.  Here 
it  is  now  not  traceable,  because  its  bank  having  been  formed  of 
gravelly  materials,  was  carted  away  to  make  walls  about  Burghley 
House. — Bridge's  Northainptonshire,  ii.,  p.  501. ^^  Next  it  may 
be  detected  crossing  a  branch  of  the  Welland,  near  Wothorpe  Park 
wall,  where  its  bank  is  three  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  wide,  whence 
it  descends  the  valley  of  the  Welland,  and  crossing  that  river  at  a 
spot  on  which  Bredcroft  HalP^  formerly  stood,  enters  Lincolnshire, 
according  to  Stukeley's  words,  "  with  a  broad  elated  crest."  Passing 
by  tlie  sites  of  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  St.  Michael  and  the 
Augustine  Priory,  it  leaves  the  town  of  Stamford^*^  on  the  east,  in 
the  form  of  a  broad  raised  bank,  called  Greenbank,  and  then,  as  a 
turnpike  road,  reaches  Casterton.  None  of  the  Roman  Itineraries 
mention  the  existence  of  any  town  or  station  between  Durobrivae 
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and  Causeniiiie,  yet  there  certainly  Avas  a  large  camp  at  Castertou, 
ten  miles  north  of  Durobrivie,  or  Castor,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  still  remains,  close  to  the  Ermine-Street.  Probably  this  camp, 
like  the  one  below  Castor,  was  made  before  the  road  that  subse- 
quently i^assed  by  it.  It  is  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  river  Wash, 
which  thus  defended  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  circumference.  Its  area 
was  about  twenty-seven  acres  in  extent,  and  it  was  probably  wholly 
surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  vallum.  These  still  remain — so  far  as 
they  existed  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  turnpike-road  passing- 
through  the  village  of  Castor,  beginning  at  a  point  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  church,  and  joining  it  again  after  having  enclosed  an 
irregular  shaped  parallelogram  just  before  the  road  to  Ryhall 
branches  off  from  it ;  but  there  are  now  no  traces  of  the  remainder. 
Its  situation  in  a  low  valley,  although  objectionable  in  some  respects, 
secured  for  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  also  an  additional 
source  of  strength  from  its  proximity  to  the  little  river  Wash. 
Stukeley  thought  that  the  Ermine-Street  diverged  from  its  direct 
course  so  that  it  might  pass  through  this  station,  but  in  reality  it  is 
only  the  modern  road  that  does  so,  which  leaves  the  old  via  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Casterton  Church.  This,  pursuing  a  straighter 
course,  must  have  crossed  the  Wash  twice,  although  its  bank  for 
some  little  way  is  lost ;  but  it  again  becomes  visible  on  the  western 
side  of  the  turnpike-road  from  Stamford  to  Grantham,  v.ith  which 
it  is  once  more  incorporated,  near  Tickencote.  Stukeley  reports 
that  many  foundations  of  Roman  buildings  had  been  found  at  Cas- 
terton before  he  T\Tote  his  Itinerr avium,  and  also  many  coins,  of 
which  he  mentions  a  denarius  of  Pompey,  a  large  brass  of  ISTero, 
and  specimens  of  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Antoninus  Pius,  Severus, 
Claudius  Gothicus,  Maximianus,  and  Constantine. 

Xorth  of  Tickencote  HaU  the  Ermine-Street,  under  the  name  of 
Horn  Lane,^''  runs  straight  to  Greetham  Mill,  leaving  Bloody  Oaks^^ 
on  the  west.  At  Greetham  Mill  it  turns  directly  towards  the 
north,  and  Gale  thought  that  a  branch  road  led  hence  to  Notting- 
ham ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a  road  now.  Passing  Stretton, 
or  Street-town,  on  the  east,  and  South  Witham  on  the  west,  where 
it  constitutes  a  j^ortion  of  the  old~-  ISTorth-Road,  and  thence  on 
between  the  site  of  Lobthorpe  HalP^  and  Xorth  AVitham,  it  reaches 
a  point  half-a-mile  north  of  the  once  well-known  Black  Bull  of 
Witham  Common,  where  the  modern  road  turns  northward  and 
passes  through  Colsterworth,  and  the  old  Roman  via  is  difficult  to 
trace  for  a  space  of  about  two  miles,  so  that  it  will  be  well  to 
describe  this  more  particularly.  On  its  first  divergence  from  the 
ISTorth-Road,  soon  after  passing  Hony pot-Lane  on  the  right,  it  ran 
along  the  eastern  side  of  a  triangular  field  bolonging  to  Earl  Dysart, 
whence  it  proceeds  as  a  grass  lane  imtil  it  reaches  the  Colsterworth 
and  Bourn  turnpike-road.  On  the  north  of  this  it  has  again  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  road,  but  its  line  may  still  be  traced,  running  through 
a  field  in  which  are  some  stone  pits,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Dove,  two 
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fields  belonging  to  the  Eev.  J.  Mireliouse,  two  others  belonging  to 
Christopher  Turnor,  Esq.,  and  then  between  two  old  j)asture  fields 
(also  Mr.  Tumor's),  where  an  oak  tree  stands  on  the  right  of  the 
line.  It  continued  to  run  in  the  same  direction  through  the  parish 
of  Easton,  having  an  old  hedge  still  marking  its  eastern  boundary, 
until  it  reached  that  point  where  it  is  still  used  as  a  modern  road 
under  the  ancient  term  of  the  High  Dyke,  with  which  it  now  com- 
municates by  a  short  grass  lane  running  abruptly  westward, 
instead  of  running  on  straight  as  it  did  originally.  In  a  field  north 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Easton,  and  about  150  yards 
from  that  road,  was  a  Eoman  camp  of  considerable  size,  on  the  site 
of  which  Roman  relics  have  been  occasionally  found,  including  a 
horse's  bronze  bit,  broken  in  two,  but  otherwise  in  perfect  condition. 
Here,  also,  among  others,  the  following  Roman  coins  have  been  dis- 
covered, viz.  :  a  small  silver  one,  having  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Nero,  and  the  legend,  "  nero  •  c^sar  *  Augustus"  ;  reverse,  Jupiter 
seated,  holding  a  bolt  in  his  right  hand  and  a  hasta  pura  in  his  left ; 
legend,  "  jupiter  .  gustos."  A  small  brass,  having  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Licinus,  and  the  legend,  "  Licmus.  jun.  nob.  c."; 
reverse,  two  trophies  between  two  soldiers,  each  holding  a  spear  in 
one  hand  and  a  shield  in  the  other.  In  the  exergue,  "  t.  r.  p.,  " 
and  a  star.  Licinus  became  Ccesar  a.d.  317,  and  Vv^as  executed  a.d. 
326.  After  passing  through  Easton  parish  the  Roman  road  shews 
itself  clearly  enough,  sometimes  a  little  on  the  right  and  sometimes 
on  the  left  of  its  present  representative,  first  leaving  Stoke  Rochford 
on  the  west,  and  then  Great  Ponton,  where,  according  to  Stukeley, 
many  Roman  vaults,  tesselated  pavements,  urns,  coins,  bricks,  &c., 
were  found  during  the  last  century.  ^^  Then  it  passes  by  a  group 
of  cottages  at  Woodnook,  a  mile  westward  of  Little  Ponton, ^^  and 
on  to  Cold  Harbour,22  two  miles  westward  of  Grantham,  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  old  Salters'  Way — now  called  the  Brigend-road, 
or  Haydor-lane,  Scarcely  any  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
at  Grantham,  but  Burton,  in  his  Commentary  on  tlie  Antonim 
Itinerary,  p.  216,  states  that  a  great  stone  trough,  covered  ^\i\h.  a 
stone,  and  filled  with  Roman  coins,  w^as  dug  up  there.  He  also 
remarks  that  one  of  its  streets  is  called  Castle-street ;  that  between 
this  and  the  river  foundations  of  a  castle  were  discovered,  and  that 
he  had  a  piece  of  glass  found  in  the  Grange  garden,  which  he 
believed  to  be  Roman.  The  Ermine-Street,  from  the  Brigend-road, 
takes  a  perfectly  straight  course  northwards,  over  a  series  of  undu- 
lations, leaving  Welby  on  the  east,  and  Londonthorpe,  Belton, 
Syston,  Barkston,  and  Honington  on  the  west.  On  an  eminence 
in  this  last-named  parish,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  westward  of  the 
Ennine-Street,  is  a  strongly  entrenched  earthwork,  pronounced  to 
be  a  castrum  exploratorum  of  the  Romans,  by  Stukeley;  but  it 
must  certainly  be  of  British  origin,  and  in  no  respect  resembles  a 
Roman  camp.  It  consists  of  an  area  of  irregular  form,  containing 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  triple  vallum 
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and  a  double  fosse,  occupying  two  more  acres.  The  average  height 
of  the  outer  vallum  is  three  feet,  that  of  the  other  two  seven  feet, 
but  the  level  of  the  enclosure  is  three  and  a  half  feet  above  that  of 
the  bottom  of  each  fosse.  The  width  of  the  inner  vallum  is  nine- 
teen feet  four  inches,  of  the  middle  one  twenty-seven  feet  four  inches, 
of  the  outer  one  fifteen  feet  four  inches.  As  the  slope  of  each 
vallum  can  be  easily  surmounted,  perhajDS  there  were  no  regular 
entrances  to  the  central  area,  but  there  are  slight  depressions  at 
four  different  points  through  these,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of 
subsequent  formation.  The  whole  remains  in  a  very  perfect  state, 
only  a  portion  of  the  outer  vallum  having  been  partially  cut  away 
at  two  points.  This  earthwork  was  undoubtedly  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  as  in  1691  an  urn  containing  a  peck  of  Eoman  coins  was 
discovered  within  it,  and  subsequently  others  were  found,  a  score  of 
which  Stukeley  obtained  in  1728.  Amongst  these  he  names  a 
large  brass  of  Agrij^pa,  another  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  one  of  Magnentius.  Fragments  also  of  weapons  are  said  to 
have  been  ploughed  up  here. 

In  a  direct  line  between  this  earthwork  and  Ancaster,  in  a  field 
called  the  Twelve  Acre  Close,  a  rudely  formed  Eoman  stone  coffin 
was  more  lately  discovered,  still  bearing  upon  its  outer  surface  the 
tooling  of  its  makers  very  distinctly.  It  is  six  feet  ten  inches  long, 
two  feet  two  inches  wide  at  the  head,  diminishing  to  one  foot  ten 
inches  at  the  foot,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  deep.  The  head  is 
rounded  like  other  examj^les  of  Roman  stone  coffins  found  at  Bath. 
Upon  it  was  a  rude  slab,  four  inches  thick.  It  lay  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  at  so  slight  a  depth  as  to  have  been  discovered 
through  the  action  of  the  plough,  and  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
male,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  It  noAV  stands  in  Ancaster 
churchyard. 

The  Ermine-Street  descends  sharply  before  it  passes  through 
Ancaster,  a  once  important  Roman  station,  most  probably  that  of 
Causennis  or  Isinnis,  placed  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  and  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  hetween  Lindum  and  Dnrohrivce,  and  estimated 
at  thirty  miles  from  the  latter,  which  is  nearly  correct ;  but  at 
twenty-six  miles  from  the  former,  or  t^velve  miles  too  much,  pro- 
bably through  the  interpolation  of  an  extra  X. 

Such  a  site  was  an  excellent  one  for  a  Roman  station,  from  its 
proximity  to  a  never-failing  streamlet,  and  its  sheltered  situation. 
Here,  accordingly,  an  irregular  parallelogram,  containing  nine  acres 
of  land,  was  surrounded  by  a  fosse  ten  feet  deep  and  fifty  feet  wide, 
affording  a  secure  camp,  through  which  the  Ermine-Street  ran. 

Postponing  a  description  of  Ancaster,  we  must  here  advert  to  a 
via  vicinalis,  which  branches  off*  from  the  great  Roman  road  at  this 
place,  and  is  now  called  the  Potter-gate  Road.  This  runs  nearly  on 
the  edge  of  a  high  ridge  on  the  west  of  the  Ermine-Street,  and 
overlooking  the  villages  of  Caythorpe,  Fulbeck,  Leadenham,  and 
AVelbourn,  it  passes  close  to  the  east  of  Wellingore,  and  rejoins  the 
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parent  road  at  ISTavenby.  Eoman  coins  have  frequently  been  found 
near  this  road,  and  in  1857  an  interesting  discovery  was  made  within 
forty  yards  of  it,  in  the  parish  of  Caythorpe,  on  lands  belonging  to 
the  Eev.  C.  D.  Crofts,  through  the  grating  of  a  plough  against  a 
large  stone.  This,  on  examination,  led  to  the  uncovering  of  a  pillar 
base  two  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  was  another  circular  stone 
containing  within  a  cavity  a  small  black  earthenware  olla,  enclosing 
sixteen  Eoman  coins,  among  which  was  a  large  brass  of  Faustina 
Junior — reverse,  Juno ;  a  small  brass  of  Constantius ;  one  of  Magnen- 
tius;  one  bearing  on  the  obverse  "urbs  roMxv"'  ;  reverse,  the  wolf  and 
twins ;  one  of  Gratianus,  and  another  of  Honorius  or  Arcadius. 
Here  also  was  found  a  very  small  incense  altar,  also  the  base  and 
feet  of  a  statuette  and  a  portion  of  one  of  the  legs  and  arms,  cut 
in  stone  This  not  improbably  formed  the  sepulchral  effigy 
of  a  Roman  colonist,  placed,  as  usual,  within  a  niche. 

After  the  Ermine-Street  has  emerged  from  the  little^valley  in 
which  Ancaster  lies,  its  bank  is  both  wide  and  high,  and  especially 
so  on  the  summits  of  the  natural  undulations  of  the  line  it  traverses. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Ancaster,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
old  road  we  are  describing,  nearly  the  whole  of  a  small  rough  stone, 
forming  a  milliary,^^  was  discovered,  bearing  this  inscription : — 

"  IMP  •  C  •  FL  •  VAL  CONSTANTINO  P  *  F    "   INV  *  AVG   '  DIVI   *   CONSTAN- 

TiNi  •  Pii  •  AVG  •  FiLio"  ;  or,  Impercdori,  Ccesari,  Flavio,  Valeria, 
Constantino,  Pio,  Felici,  Invido,  Augusto,  Divi,  Constantii,  Pii, 
Augusti,  FiUo.  This  was  not  in  its  original  position,  and  its  base 
had  been  broken  off.  In  size  it  is  two  feet  three  inches  long,  one 
foot  mde,  and  seven  inches  thick.  It  was  apparently  used  to 
mark  the  spot  where  a  funeral  deposit  had  been  made,  as  some 
fragments  of  human  bones  and  pottery,  and  also  part  of  a  red  deer's 
horn  sawn  cleanly  from  the  remainder,  were  found  with  it. 

Stukeley  mentions  the  existence  of  stones  by  the  side  of  the 
Ermine-Street  in  his  time,  but  he  never  saw  one  with  an  inscription 
cut  upon  it,  and  perhaps  in  reality  no  milliary  at  all.  In  Ite7\  v., 
p.  87,  he  says,  "  Upon  our  road  there  are  many  stones  placed, 
but  most  seem  modern,  and  like  stumps  of  crosses,  yet  probably 
are  milestones; "and  speaks  still  more  positively  in  Iter.  i.,p.  80,  when 
describing  this  via,  "  I  have  seen  bases  of  milliaries,  and  one  or 
two  fragments  of  milliaries  on  its  sides."  These  are  no  tests  of  the 
date  of  a  Roman  road,  as  they  were  often  replaced,  and  probably 
sometimes  at  least  in  anticipation  or  commemoration  of  the  transit 
of  some  great  personage,  in  whose  honour  they  were  inscribed  ;  but 
we  are  more  fortunate  than  Stukeley  was,  for  we  may  still  see  a 
milliary  existing  at  Ancaster,  bearing  a  complimentary  legend  cut 
in  honour  of  Constantine  the  Great,^'*  and  not  improbably  so  cut 
by  persons  who  actually  saw  liim  in  company  with  his  father  Con- 
stantius, on  their  way  from  Eologne  to  York,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  Roman  force  marching  against  the  Caledonians,  along  the 
Ermine-Street,  and  through  Ancaster ;  or  when,  after  the  loss  of  his 
father,  he  hastened  back  to  secure  the  empire  for  himself. 
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Between  Aiicaster  and  a  spot  called  Bayard's  Leap,^^  Avliere  tlie 
Ermine-Street  is  intersected  by  the  Sleaford  and  JSTewark  road,  it 
presents  a  grand  appearance,  its  well  developed  bank,  from  three  to 
six  feet  liigli,  and  wide  in  proportion,  remaining  in  nearly  as  perfect 
a  condition  as  when  it  Avas  first  made  by  the  Eomans ;  but  before 
reaching  the  above-named  spot,  its  bank  has  been  partly  destroyed. 
From  this  point  the  Ermine-Street  is  no  longer  stoned,  and  the 
whole  space  devoted  to  the  public  use  on  either  side  of  it  is  deeply 
scored  with  ruts.  Tlirough  this  the  bank  of  the  old  road  wends  its 
way,  but  just  before  it  reaches  a  small  planting  called,  from  its 
shape,  the  Cocked-hat  plantation,  near  Temple  Bruer,^'^  it  inclines 
to  the  western  side  of  its  modern  area,  and  its  bank  has  been  partly 
carted  away.  Beyond  this  point  it  has  been  much  injured,  and 
sometimes  almost  obliterated,  until  it  reaches  the  turn  to  Wellingore, 
where  it  has  been  repaired  and  stoned  for  a  short  distance.  Soon, 
however,  it  resumes  its  former  dilapidated  condition,  occasioned  by 
turf-cutting  and  partial  removal  of  its  bank ;  and  as  a  grassy  way, 
but  little  used,  passes  by  I^avenby  and  Boothby  GraiFoe  on  the 
west,  where  the  towers  of  Lincoln  Minster  begin  to  constitute  a 
grand  terminus  towards  which  the  ancient  road  directly  points,  and 
Dunston  Pillar^'^  is  seen  about  two  miles  to  the  east.  Parallel  with 
the  village  of  Harmston,  on  a  slight  eminence,  the  bank  of  the  old 
road  is  distinctly  visible,  where  it  extends  into  an  adjoining  field 
on  the  right,  and  at  another  spot  a  httle  further  on.  Hence  it 
continues  its  course  northwards  as  a  grassy  way  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  until  it  reaches  a  small  house  called  Waterloo  Cot- 
tage, from  which  point  not  even  a  footpath  indicates  the  former 
course  of  this  great  road ;  yet  some  very  slight  traces  of  its  bank 
may  be  detected  even  here,  pointing  towards  the  west  end  of  a  farm 
house,  called  Friezland,  soon  after  which  it  begins  to  serve  its 
original  purpose  as  a  foundation  to  the  road  between  Waddington 
and  Lincoln,  which  it  Avill  be  observed  has  a  higher  bank  as  long 
as  it  runs  on  the  line  of  the  old  Eoman  road.  Before  approaching 
Eed  Hall  these  two  roads  again  diverge,  the  Ermine-Street  pursuing 
its  course  northv>^ards,  which  is  marked  by  a  footpath  in  front  of 
the  above-named  house,  and  terminates -in  an  irregular  strip  of  grass 
land  by  the  side  of  the  modern  Sleaford  and  Lincoln  turnpilve-road, 
exactly  on  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  bordering  the  valley  of 
the  AYitham,  before  it  descends  that  valley.  There  more  care  was 
required  in  making  its  bank,  and  more  pains  were  taken  in  con- 
structing the  road  itself,  as  it  passed  over  the  fenny  soil  through 
which  the  Witham  flows,  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  important 
Eoman  colonial  town  of  Lindum.  Here  it  was  joined  by  the  via 
fossata,  or  Foss-road,  as  it  is  still  called,  and  crossing  the  two 
branches  of  the  Lindis,  Victius,  or  Witham  river,  whether  by 
bridges  or  fords  we  know  not,  ran  through  the  lower  Eoman  towai, 
then  beneath  the  southern  gateway  of  the  upper  town,  which  it 
nearly  bisected,  and  its  northern  gateway,  or  ^e^A^oit  Arch,  after 
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whicli  it  continued  its  course  northwards,  tlirougli  the  centre  of 
Lincohishire,  towards  the  Abus,  or  Humber,  whence  it  has  been 
called  the  Plumber-Street,  as  well  as  the  High-Street,  and  the 
Old-Street. 

"The  Hcrnien-Street,"  says  Stukeley,  "going  northward  from 
Lincohi,  is  scarce  diminished  because  its  materials  are  hard  stones, 
and  the  heath  on  both  sides  favours  it."  Itin.  v.,  p.  93.  AVliile 
Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  an  antiquary  of  the  last  century,  speaking 
of  this  ancient  road,  says,  "  It  is  cast  up  upon  both  sides  with  in- 
credible labour  to  a  great  height,  yet  discontinued  in  many  places, 
and  then  begun  again.  Where  it  runs  over  nothing  but  bare  mould 
and  plain  heath,  it  then  consists  of  nothing  but  earth  thro^^ai  up ; 
but  when  it  runs  through  the  woods,  there  it  is  not  only  raised  with 
earth,  but  faced  with  great  stones  set  edgeways,  very  close  together, 
the  better  to  preserve  it, — its  mdth  being  seven  yards."  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  at  one  point  the  paved  portion  of  thiff  via  did 
not  exceed  thirteen  feet  in  width.  From  a  recent  excavation  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  Ermine-Street  immediately  after  it  left  the 
Newport  Arch,  ran  sUghtly  to  the  east  of  the  present  road,  but  with 
this  exception  it  followed  the  line  of  that  road  very  exactly,  and  its 
swelling  bank  may  still  be  seen  in  much  perfection  as  it  passes  Rise- 
holme,  in  a  series  of  undulations  on  its  way  to  the  north.  At  a 
point  four  miles  distant  from  Lincoln  is  a  Roman  branch  road,  or 
via  vicinalis,  now  called  Till  Bridge  Lane,  which  leads  to  the  Trent, 
and  eventually  to  Doncaster. 

It  was  naturally  conjectured  by  Horsley,  Brit.  Rom.,  iii., 
c.  ii.,  p.  434,  that  this  road,  sometimes  called  the  Old-Street,  ran 
directly  from  the  great  colonial  city  of  Linclum  to  Danum,  or  Don- 
caster  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  as  it  branched  off  from  the 
Ermine-Street  as  above  mentioned.  The  first  mile-and-a-quarter  of 
tliis  old  road  is  now  disused,  but  may  be  detected  in  the  fields 
through  Avhich  it  ran ;  and  on  its  site  various  small  brass  Roman 
coins  liave  been  found  of  the  Constantino  period,  as  recorded  by 
Archdeacon  lUingworth,  in  his  Topographical  Account  of  the 
Parish  of  Scamjdon,  p.  4.  Half-a-mile  northward  of  this  point 
Till  Bridge  Lane  branches  off  at  a  right  angle  from  the  Ermine- 
Street,  and  into  tliis  the  old  Roman  road  to  Doncaster  falls  near  to 
the  village  of  Scampton,  where,  as  one  and  the  same  road,  it  rims 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Trent  (Trevona,)  and  Littleborough,  on  its 
western  bank — the  Roman  Agelocum  or  Segelocum,  its  whole  length 
being  ten  miles.  Stukeley  thus  describes  it :  "  This  ridge  is  likely 
to  be  of  eternal  duration,  as  wholly  out  of  all  roads,  it  proceeds 
directly  on  the  heath,  then  descends  the  cliff  through  the  rich 
country  at  bottom,  between  two  hedge-rows,  by  the  name  of  Till 
Bridge  Lane.  When  you  view  it  on  the  brink  of  the  hill,  'tis  as  a 
visto  or  avenue  running  through  a  wood  or  garden,  very  straight, 
and  pleasanter  than  when  you  come  to  travel,  wanting  a  Roman 
Legion  to  repair  it."     Iter,  v.,  p.  87. 

VOL.   TX.,  PT.   II.  D 
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At  Scampton  the  remains  of  a  veiy  large  Roman  villa  were  found 
in.  1795,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Archdeacon  Illing- 
worth,  the  then  incumbent  of  Scampton,  who  published  an  account 
of  that  discovery.  Having  heard  that  some  bricks  had  been  turned 
up  in  getting  stone  from  a  pit,  in  a  field  lying  south-east  of  the 
village,  and  north  of  Till  Bridge  Lane,  he  was  led  to  examine  them, 
and  finding  they  were  Eoman,  he  ordered  excavations  to  be  made, 
which  disclosed  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  house,  that  had 
occupied  an  elevated  site  about  200  feet  square  in  area,  and 
contained  forty  rooms.  It  was  built  of  the  stone  of  the  district, 
and  its  walls  were  usually  two  to  three  feet  thick,  but  one  wall 
was  from  five  to  five-and-a-half  feet  thick.  These  foundations  were 
from  two  to  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  from  one  to  two  feet 
only  in  height,  chiefly  forming  the  substructure  of  the  house,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  ascertained  how  one  room  communicated  with 
another,  nor  what  was  the  character  of  the  superstructure  ;  but  the 
sill  of  the  principal  doorway  still  remained  in  situ.  Probably  most 
of  the  hj^DOcausts  of  this  villa  escaped  notice,  as  the  furnace  of  only 
one  of  these,  on  the  eastern  side,  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
and  noted.  In  all,  the  remains  of  thirteen  tesselated  pavements 
were  laid  bare,  some  of  quite  coarse  work,  but  others  of  much 
beauty ;  the  wliite  tessela3  being  cut  from  the  native  limestone,  and 
the  red  and  grey  being  formed  of  terra  cotta,  or  baked  clay,  varying 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half  in  size.  These  pavements 
were  laid  upon  a  thich  substratum  of  cement  composed  of  lime, 
gravel,  and  pounded  brick.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  pavements 
was  engraved  by  Fowler.  Tliis  was  found  in  a  room  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  house,  fifty  feet  long,  but  only  ten  feet  ivide.  It  was 
not  quite  perfect,  but  its  general  design,  composed  of  grey,  red, 
yellow,  and  white  tesselte — still  retaining  their  original  tints — 
was  as  perfect  as  ever.  Portions  of  the  fallen  stucco,  ox  plaster, 
with  which  some  of  the  rooms  were  lined  remained  on  the  floors, 
and  especially  in  the  above  named  room.  These  were  painted  in 
various  colours,  such  as  green,  or  red  and  white,  and  blue  and  white 
in  stripes.  On  the  floors  of  the  ^  rooms  also  lay  quantities  of 
flanged  and  scored  roof  tiles,  charred  wood,  and  melted  lead,  clearly 
indicating  the  way  in  which  this  house,  like  almost  all  others  of 
Roman  origin  eventually  perished.  Here  also  were  found  the  shaft 
of  a  small  pillar,  a  spear  head,  innumerable  fragments  of  earthenware, 
and  some  glass  vessels,  fibulae,  bone  pins,  and  many  coins  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  Since  this  many  others  have  been  found,  and  also 
the  skeleton  of  a  female,  round  the  bone  of  one  of  the  fingers  of 
which  still  remained  a  small  Roman  bronze  ring,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  Many  skeletons 
were  disclosed  during  the  excavations  carried  on  in  and  about  the 
site  of  this  villa,  but  these  were  the  remains  of  bodies  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Pancras's  Chapel,  built  in  the  twelfth  century 
on  this  spot,  which  has  also  passed  away.     A  well  close  by,  called 
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St.  Pancras's  Well,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  chapel  of  Eoman  origin 
now  unfortunately  destroyed,  commemorated  that  young  Eoman 
saint  martyred  in  Diocletian's  reign,  to  whom  Augustine  dedicated 
the  first  Christian  church  at  Canterbury,  and  whose  name  may 
have  been  given  to  this  well  and  chapel,  as  being  appropriate  in 
connection  with  the  site  of  a  Eoman  house,  some  remains  of  which 
may  then  have  been  apparent  above  ground. 

Till  Bridge  Lane,  after  passing  Scampton  and  crossing  two 
branches  of  the  little  river  Till,  whence  it  derives  it  name,  passes 
through  Sturton  or  Street-town,  which  evidently  derives  its  name 
from  its  propinquity  to  the  Eoman  Via.  North  of  this  is  Stow, 
whose  venerable  church  justly  claims  to  be  the  mother  church  of 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  probably  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Eoman  Sidnacester,  although,  so  far,  unfortunately,  very  few  Eoman 
remains,  such  as  coins,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  or  about  it,  to 
confirm  this  belief. 

Crossing  the  railway  from  Lincoln  to  Eetford,  this  old  road 
passes  near  to  Marton,  situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Trent.  Here  there  were  portions  of  the  pavement  of  a  Eoman 
house,  remaining  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Magna 
Britannia,  ii.,  p.  1454,  and  many  Eoman  coins  have  since  been 
found  in  this  parish,  including  a  large  brass  of  Hadrian,  and  another 
of  Carausius. 

From  Marton  the  road  descends  into  the  valley  below,  pointing 
directly  to  Littleborough,  on  the  Nottinghamshire  bank  of  the 
Trent.  Here  was  a  ford  made  by  the  Eomans  in  the  manner  they 
usually  adopted  as  an  aid  to  the  transit  of  rivers.  On  either  side 
the  bank  was  sloped  away,  so  as  to  make  an  easy  descent  leading  to 
a  raised  causeway  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  eighteen  feet 
wide,  and  held  up  by  strong  stakes  driven  into  the  soil  on  either 
side,  and  paved  with  stones.  It  existed  until  1820,  when  through 
the  obstruction  it  created  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  during  dry 
seasons,  it  was  removed,  but  a  portion  of  the  paved  descent  on  the 
Nottinghamsliire  side  still  remains.  Such  works  were  ordered  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  during  his  visit  to  Britain, 
A.D.  120,  when  he  directed  the  banks  of  roads  to  be  repaired,  and 
and  their  surfaces  to  be  paved  afresh;  built  bridges  over  some  rivers, 
and  made  paved  causeways  across  the  beds  of  others,  such  as  this 
at  Littleborougk  He  therefore  may  have  been  the  author  of  this 
work,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  a  cleft  of  one  of  its  piles,  a 
large  brass  coin  of  his  reign  was  found,  bearing  a  figure  of  Justice 
on  the  reverse.  It  afforded  the  means  of  communication  with  a 
Eoman  Station  surrounded,  as  usual,  by  a  wall  and  deep  fosse,  of 
which  some  remains  may  still  be  detected.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  was  the  Agelocum,  or  Segelocum  of  the  Antonine  Itineranj, 
or  the  Argolico  of  Eichard  of  Cirencester,  an  opinion  which  is 
confirmed  by  its  relative  distance  from  Lindum  Colonia,  or  Lincohi, 
and  Danum,  or  Doncaster,  viz.,  fourteen  miles  from  the  former  and 
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twenty  one  from  tlie  latter.  Many  Roman  relics  have  been  found 
at  various  times  on  its  site,  and  especially  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the 
village,  where  the  river  has  disturbed  part  of  its  site.  Here 
Stukeley  observed  foundations  of  buildings  and  portions  of  pave- 
ments projecting  from  the  river  bank,  and  here  Gale  likewise, 
when  crossing  the  river,  saw  a  coraline  urn,  i.e.,  a  piece  of  Samian 
ware,  in  its  bank.  "  This,"  says  he  "I  pulled  out,  but  it  was 
broken  in  pieces,  as  it  stood  it  had  bones  in  it,  and  a  coin  of 
Domitian." — Gale's  It.  Anton,  p.  23.  In  1718,  part  of  a  coarse  grit- 
stone altar  was  found  in  a  sandpit  here,  whose  foculus,  or  hollow 
for  fire  on  the  top,  was  perfect,  and  whose  mouldings  were  quite 
entire,  and  clean  as  if  newly  cut,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it  had  been  cut  away,  as  if  preparatory  to  cutting  another 
upon  it,  but  the  end  of  the  original  one  remained  legible,  viz., 
"  LIS  •  ARAM  •  D  •  D."  By  this  w^as  found  another  wrought  stone, 
which  Ella,  the  antiquary,  conceived  to  be  of  a  monumental  char- 
acter. These  formerly  stood  on  each  side  of  the  steps  leading  from 
the  ferry  to  the  inn  above,  but  have  now  disappeared.  Perhaps  one 
of  these  is  what  Stark,  in  his  History  of  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln., 
p.  112,  calls  a  milliary  stone,  and  was  used  as  a  horse  block.  Ella, 
in  a  letter  to  Stukeley,  contained  in  ReliquicB  Galeance,  p.  118,  thus 
speaks  of  his  researches  at  Littleborough : — "  Fragments  of  the  finest 
coral  coloured  urns  are  frequently  discovered,  and  some  mth  curious 
lassi  relievi  upon  them,  and  the  workman's  name  generally  im- 
pressed with  extant  letters  at  the  inside  of  the  bottom.  I  have  in 
my  hands  the  fragments  of  some  urns  and  vessels,  one  which  is 
the  largest  part  of  a  Roman  discus,  or  sacrificing  platter,  another 
v/hich  seems  to  be  a  cover,  but  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  urn  or  vessel  complete,  nor  heard  of  any,  except  one 
of  a  singular  make,  with  an  Emperor's  head  embossed  upon  it,  the 
same  which  Dr.  Gale  has  given  us  the  figure  of,  found  at  York." — 
Gale's  It.  Anton.,  p.  23.  "  The  urns,  or  vessels,  are  most  of  them  of 
this  coral  colour,  and  but  few  of  the  coarse  grey  sort  which  are  met 
Avitli  in  other  places  ;  tliough  we  might  have  expected  great  numbers 
of  this  coarse  sort,  tliis  station  being  within  a  few  miles  of  one  of 
the  most  noted  potteries  in  this  island,  Santon,  near  Brigg,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  these  Avere  made." — Phil.  Coll.,  n.  iv.  p.  88.  "There 
are  also  found  here,  but  very  rarely,  Roman  signets  of  agate  and 
cornelian ;  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  I  ever  saw  was  found  at 
this  place ;  I  thought  it  so  valuable  as  to  bestow  the  setting  upon 
it,  but  the  workmen  did  it  so  slightly,  that,  to  my  great  regret,  it 
dropped  out,  I  know  not  when,  and  was  lost.  The  engraving  was 
well  performed,  and  the  polish,  though  it  must  have  lain  1300 
years  at  least  in  the  soil,  much  exceeded  anything  I  have  seen 
of  English  w^orkmanship.  Here  also  a  Roman  medical  seal  or 
tally  was  found." — Gough's  Camden.,  ii.  p.  404.  This  station  has 
produced  a  vast  number  of  coins,  especially  about  the  year  1736, 
when  the  fields  between  the  town  and  bridge  were  ploughed  up. 
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including  many  very  minute  pieces  (minnims).  They  have  also 
been  picked  up  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  very  commonly  when  the 
tide  has  been  out,  in  dry  seasons,  besides  being  found  in  ploughing 
and  digging,  and  used  to  be  termed  "  Swine  Pennies,"  because  they 
were  sometimes  rooted  up  by  tliose  animals.  Mr.  Ella  regrets  that 
so  many  specimens  were  so  covered  with  rust  as  to  be  of  little  use 
for  the  cabinet,  and  that  no  Tliecce  Nummarue  had  been  discovered, 
the  contents  of  which  might  be  better  preserved.  Coins,  however, 
have  been  found  here  of  JN'ero,  Vespasian,  Domitian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Faustina,  Gallienus,  Victorinus,  Tetricus, 
Carausius,  Allectus,  Constantinus  Magnus,  Constantius,  Constan- 
tinus  Secundus,  and  Crispus,  besides  many  of  the  Constantino 
period,  having  on  the  obverse  a  galeated  head  and  "  urbs  roma"; 
reverse,  the  woK  and  twins ;  and  others  with  "  constantinopolis" 
as  a  legend. 

Two,  struck  in  Trajan's  reign,  and  described  in  a  letter;  of  Ella 
to  Stukeley,  are  particularly  interesting ;  the  one,  a  large  brass  of 
that  emperor,  bore  on  the  reverse  a  representative  of  one  of  his 
great  works,  the  mole  at  Ancona,  and  the  other  a  figure  of  Britannia, 
holding  a  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and  sitting  with  her  right  foot 
placed  upon  a  rock,  and  a  shield  at  her  left  foot,  with  the  name 
"  Britannia"  on  the  exergue. 

Erom  Littleborough  this  Eoman  road  may  be  distinctly  traced 
on  its  way  through  a  second  Sturton,  or  Street-town — distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  addition  to  its  name  of  "  le  steeple," — South 
and  North  Wheatley,  Doncaster,  Castleford  or  Legioliwn,  Tadcaster 
or  Colearia,  to  York, — Ehuracum  or  Ehoraciim.  Keturning  to  the 
main  line  of  the  Ermine-Street,  where  Till  Bridge-lane  branches 
from  it,  this  ancient  road  proceeds  to  Spital,^^  after  passing  which 
it  becomes  very  conspicuous  from  the  size  of  its  bank,  where,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  very  prominent.  Blyborough  is  then  left  on 
the  west,  where  part  of  a  coarse  tesselated  pavement  was  found 
some  years  ago,  and  then  Kirton,  which  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  west- 
ward of  the  Ermine-Street,  and  was  thought  by  Pegge  to  be  the 
In  medium  of  the  spurious  Richard  of  Cirencester,  as  it  is  about 
half  way  between  Lincoln  and  the  Humber.  Opposite  Kirton 
the  Ermine-Street  becomes  simply  a  grass  lane,  and  part  of  its 
bank  lies  on  the  left  of  the  modern  track  ;  but  when  it  reaches 
Redbourn  the  bank  is  on  the  right  of  the  present  road,  and  planted 
with  trees.  About  a  mile  further  northward,  and  on  the  west  of 
the  road,  is  Gainstrop,  the  site  of  a  destroyed  village,  where  Eoman 
coins,  pottery,  and  bricks,  have  at  different  times  been  discovered. 
Just  beyond  the  point  where  the  Ermine-Street  is  intersected  by 
the  ^lanchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Hibaldstow,  is  an  entrenched  camp  of  Roman  construc- 
tion. This  lies  low  between  two  small  streams,  which  probably  led 
to  its  formation  there.  The  northern  and  southern  limits  are  trace- 
able by  a  sHght  rise  and  fall  in  the  ground,  still  serving  to  indicate 
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fosse  and  agger  of  those  sides  of  tlie  camp.  The  eastern  boundary 
is  entirely  gone ;  but  its  western  one,  four  hundi'ed  yards  long,  is 
quite  discernable.  Roman  coins  have  occasionally  been  found  here, 
and  the  pavement  and  hypocaust  of  a  Roman  house  were  exposed 
near  the  camp,  where  the  adjacent  railway  was  made.  Two  miles 
northward  of  this,  two  pavements,  with  hypocausts  beneath  them, 
were  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  farm  yard  of  Mr.  Grantham, 
of  Scawby,  and  were  engraved  hj  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  in  1818.  One 
was  composed  of  a  Hght  grey  or  white  ground,  having  an  oblong 
compartment  in  the  centre,  filled  with  a  scale  pattern  of  black,  red, 
and  white  tesselse.  The  other  had  four  central  squares,  filled 
with  alternated  devices,  surrounded  by  the  guilloche  pattern,  by 
a  wider  border  of  the  same  device,  with  a  strip  of  chequered  work 
on  the  sides,  and  then  a  narrow  white  and  a  broad  red  border, 
beyond  which  were  coarser  light  grey  tesselae.  A  small  camp  is 
also  said  to  have  existed  in  Scawby  parish,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
original  stone  pavement  of  the  Ermine-Street,  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  After  passing  the  turn  to  the  village  of  Scawby, 
the  bank  of  the  old  road  becomes  very  conspicuous,  being  about 
five  feet  high  here.  Running  past  Twigmoor,-^ — a  long  tract  of 
w^oodland  on  the  west,  and  then  across  a  light  sandy  district,  whose 
surface  is  liable  to  shift,  through  the  action  of  the  vdnd,  the  ancient 
road  is  partly  buried  by  these  sands.  At  Broughton  is  a  con- 
spicuous mound,  looking  like  a  barrow,  but  when  it  was  opened 
some  years  ago  no  evidence  appeared  that  it  was  of  artificial 
origin.  Here,  however,  some  Roman  vestiges  have  occasionally  been 
discovered,  such  as  fragments  of  pottery  and  bricks  or  tiles.  ^^ 
Emerging  from  the  sand,  and  as  a  gravelled  road  passing  through  a 
still  sandy  tract  covered  with  wood,  past  the  site  of  Gokewell,^^  the 
Ermine-Street  reaches  a  spot  called  Britons  Graves,  on  the  edge 
of  Thornholme  Moor,  whence  the  site  of  the  once  stately  priory  of 
Thornholme^^  may  be  seen.  Here  is  another  sandy  district,  often 
suffering  much  injury  from  its  tendency  to  blow,  appropriately 
called  Santon,"^"^  where  was  a  Roman  pottery,  whose  produce  was  a 
coarse  grey  ware,  and  several  of  whose  furnaces  were  discovered 
some  years  ago,  also  a  brass  grating  of  H  cruciform  shape,  and  many 
fragments  of  j^ottery,  together  with  a  few  coins.  Towards  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  sand  liills  near  the  Ermine-Street  a 
large  flat  stone  was  found  some  time  since,  probably  indicating  a 
sepulchral  deposit  below,  but  whether  Roman  or  not  is  uncertain. 
A  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Santon  lies  Appleby,  where  an  earthen 
vase,  surrounded  by  dark  soil,  and  containing  a  considerable  number 
of  Roman  silver  coins,  was  formerly  discovered  in  a  rabbit  warren. 
Two  miles  north  of  Appleby,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
the  Ermine-Street,  lies  Roxby,  where,  in  the  last  century,  a  labourer, 
in  repairing  a  fence  of  a  small  field  of  Robert  Gary  Elwes,  Esq., 
lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  church,  discovered  part  of  a  Roman 
tesselated  pavement,  many  large  stones  and  roof-tiles  of  the  house 
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to  which  it  belonged,  and  portions  of  its  wall-plaster,  painted  red 
and  yellow,  near  to  which  Eoman  coins  have  since  occasionally  been 
found.  Subsequently  this  pavement  was  so  far  uncovered  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  copied  and  engraved  in.  179 9,  by  Mr.  William 
Fowler,  of  Winterton.  After  passing  through  Eoxby  pasture  the 
Ermine-Street  enters  the  next  parish,  Winterton,  where  very  beau- 
tiful tesselated  pavements  have  been  discovered,  indicative  of  the 
former  existence  there  of  a  superior  class  of  Roman  Colonial  houses, 
the  Avhole  of  which  were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Fowler.  In 
1747  three  more  were  uncovered  just  below  the  Cliff  House,  to  the 
west  of  the  village,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Roman  road  we 
are  describing.  One  is  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet  long  and  nine- 
teen feet  wide ;  the  second  forty  feet  long  and  thirteen  feet  wide. 
In  the  centre  is  a  bust  of  Ceres  within  a  circle  surrounded  by  a 
double  guilloche  border,  placed  within  a  square,  flanked  first  by  two 
narrow  compartments,  filled  with  a  scale  pattern  formed  by  red 
and  grey  tesselee,  and  then  by  two  oblongs,  ornamented  with  inter- 
laced circles  in  a  very  pleasing  manner ;  a  plain  border  composed 
of.  red,  white,  and  grey  tesselae,  disposed  in  bands  of  various  widths, 
surrounding  the  whole.  The  third  had  been  damaged,  but  it  had 
a  border  composed  of  red,  white,  and  grey  squares,  containing 
oblong  compartments  within,  in  one  of  which  was  a  stag.  Another 
pavement  was  found  here  in  1797.  This  had  a  figure  of  Apollo, 
witliin  a  circle,  surrounded  by  a  guilloche  border  of  red,  grey,  and 
white  tesselte  in  the  centre,  a  compartment  on  either  side  filled 
with  an  interlacing  pattern,  and  a  series  of  red,  white,  and  grey 
bands  round  these,  constituting  the  outer  border.  Other  Roman 
remains  have  also  been  found  here,  such  as  a  brass  eagle,  as  recorded 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  spear  head,  much 
pottery,  and  many  tiles,  bricks,  and  coins,  including  a  large  brass 
of  Vespasian,  a  silver  one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  many  of  the 
Constantine  period.  About  halfway  between  the  Ermine-Street 
and  these  pavements,  a  Roman  potter's  kiln  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered this  year.  It  had  been  formed  by  excavating  a  hollow 
penetrating  the  surface  soil,  a  thin  stratum  of  clay,  and  the  sand 
below,  and  resembled  one  or  more  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Artis,  at 
Castor  (Diirohrivce),  in  jS'orthamptonshire.  Its  shape  was  that  of 
an  inverted  cone,  six  feet  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter  at  its 
widest  part.  Its  wall  was  constructed  of  clay,  mixed  with  gravel, 
four  inches  thick  below,  increasing  to  ten  inches  above.  The  floor 
of  the  furnace  was  covered  with  black  ashes  and  broken  pottery. 
With  this  a  lateral  flue  communicated,  formed  of  fiat  oolitic  stones, 
whose  blackened  and  reddened  surfaces  indicated  the  great  heat  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed.  From  the  middle  of  the  furnace 
rose  a  concave  clay  shaft,  one  foot  nine  inches  high,  whose  widely 
spreading  base  and  head  enables  it  the  better  to  support  the  floor 
of  the  piles  above.  This  floor  was  broken,  but  appears  to  have 
been   made,  as   usual,    of  tiles  covered  with  clay.     The   domed 
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top  of  the  kiln  had  also  disappeared,  but  its  debris,  consisting  of 
broken  tiles  and  pieces  of  plaster,  lay  within  the  kiln.  The  surface 
of  the  clay  lining  and  the  flue-shaft,  was  of  a  pale  blue,  fading  off 
into  red  and  ochreous  yellow,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  heat. 
Many  fragments  of  pottery  were  found  in  and  about  this  kiln, 
chiefly  of  grey  ware,  plain  and  scored,  among  which  were  some  of 
vessels  having  compressed  sides.  Three  miles  and  a  half  eastward 
of  Winterton  the  tesselated  pavement  of  a  Roman  villa  was  dis- 
covered in  the  parish  of  Horkstow.  It  was  not  wholly  uncovered, 
but  evidently  belonged  to  a  long  narrow  room,  and  was  divided 
into  three  compartments,  surrounded,  first  by  a  narrow  grey  and 
white  border,  and  then  by  another  of  red  and  white.  One  of 
these  compartments  contains  a  most  curious  representation  of  a 
Eoman  chariot  race.  On  a  white  ground  the  cavea,  carceres,  spina, 
and  metce,  of  the  circus  are  depicted,  and  four  drivers  of  bigce  are 
contending  for  a  prize. ^'^  The  first  of  these  is  triumphantly  pulHng 
up  his  steeds  opposite  the  winning  point,  the  second,  when  closely 
follo^A^ng,  loses  his  advantage  by  the  fall  of  one  of  his  steeds,  for 
the  third,  through  this  misadventure,  will  give  him  the  go-by,  and 
the  fourth,  through  colhsion  with  one  of  the  other  chariots,  or  the 
wall  of  the  s^nna,  is  in  the  act  of  being  thro^^Ti  out  of  his  chariot 
from  the  loss  of  one  of  its  wheels,  while  two  horsemen  hasten  to 
his  assistance,  one  of  whom  is  dismounted  and  is  attending  to  this 
unfortunate  competitor.  A  portion  only  of  the  corresponding  com- 
partment of  this  pavement  remains,  but  its  subject  is  that  of  the 
Farcce,  or  Fates.  The  circular  centrepiece  pourtrays  Genii  pre- 
paring the  thread  of  the  Fates  gathered  from  the  contents  of  a  high 
basket  or  caJathiis.  Round  this  is  a  large  circle  divided  into  four 
compartments,  each  having  a  circular  medalhon  within  it.  In  one 
of  these  Clotho  and  Lathesis  are  represented  with  the  thread  of 
Fate  between  them,  and  in  another  Atropos,  whose  task  it  was  to 
cut  this  vital  thread.  On  either  side  of  these  medallions  are 
Xerieds  mounted  on  Seahorses,  attended  by  Genii ;  in  the  angles 
of  the  squares  without  the  wide  interlaced  border  of  this  circle,  are 
Tritons,  in  reference  to  the  idea  that  the  Fates  were  the  daughters 
of  the  sea.  Divided  from  the  last-named  subject  by  a  narrow  com- 
partment composed  of  interlaced  circles,  &c.,  is  part  of  a  circular 
subject  within  a  square.  In  the  middle  is  a  figure  of  Orpheus  in 
a  Phrygian  cap,  playing  on  a  lyre,  and  attended  by  a  peacock ;  in  a 
circle  around,  divided  into  eight  compartments,  edged  by  a  guilloche 
border,  are  various  beasts  and  birds,  supposed  to  have  been  attracted 
by  Orpheus's  strains.  Among  the  former  appear  a  dog,  deer,  boar, 
bear,  and  a  young  elephant.  In  the  angles  between  this  circle  and 
the  square  compartment  in  which  it  is  placed,  are  large  busts 
composed  of  red  tesselse  on  a  white  ground,  accompanied  by  small 
red  circles,  one  bearing  a  Mdiite  and  the  other  a  red  cross,  like  a 
Christian  dedication  s^mibol. 
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The  Ermine-Street  can  no  longer  be  traced  in  AVinteringham,  its 
bank  having  been  destroyed  through  the  enclosure  of  that  parish,  and 
subsequent  cultivation  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  line,  and  the 
spot  where  it  reached  the  Huniber;  for,  continuing  its  former  straight 
course  northwards,  it  would  at  length  reach  the  summit  of  a  small 
promontory  on  that  great  river,  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  village 
of  Winteringham,^^  which  formerly  protected  a  little  haven  called 
Flashmire,  now  silted  up.  This  terminal  was  marked  by  a  Station, 
probably  that  of  Ad  Ahum,  which  Stukeley  states  was  ploughed  up 
a  few  years  before  he  "vvrote  his  Itlnerarliim  Curiosum.  In  his  account 
of  this  spot,  he  speaks  of  the  existence  of  a  fine  spring  here — always 
a  desiralDle  adjunct  to  a  Station — of  vast  stones,  pavements,  and 
foundations,  wdiich  often  broke  ploughers'  shares,  and  of  remains 
of  streets  or  roads  made  of  gravel  or  sea  sand.  He  also  gives  an 
engraving  of  the  appearance  of  this  spot,  dated  1776,  and  states 
that  several  intakes  had  been  made  here  in  the  memory  oi  man. 
Eoman  coins  have  not  unfrequently  been  found  at  Winteringham ; 
one  of  Claudius  was  brought  to  Stukeley,  and  a  collection  from 
Flashmire  was  brought  to  myself,  when  I  visited  the  site  oi  Ad 
Ahum,  in  1855.  Stukeley,  speaking  of  AVinteringham,  says,  "  This 
place  is  over  against  Brough,  the  Eoman  town  on  the  Yorkshire 
shore,  but  it  is  rather  more  eastward,  so  that,  w^ith  the  tide  coming 
in,  they  ferried  over  very  commodiously  thither ;"  and,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion,  a  discovery  was  made  here,  and  at  Brough, 
during  the  remarkably  dry  summer  of  1826,  when  the  Humber  was 
very  low,  viz.,  the  remains  of  a  raised  causeway,  or  jetty,  stretching 
out  from  both  places,  similar  to  the  vadum  descent  in  the  Trent  at 
Littleborough,  and  apparently  of  Eoman  construction.  Brough 
was  undoubtedly  a  Eoman  Station — perhaps  Praetorium.  Hence  the 
Ermine-Street  ran  to  Market  AVeighton,  where  it  divided ;  one 
branch  leading  thence,  by  Thorpe-on-the-Street  and  AVilberfoss,  to 
York,  the  other  by  Londesborough,  New  Malton,  and  Cawthom, 
to  AYhitby. 

From  Winteringham,  in  Stukeley' s  opinion,  a  Eoman  road  ran 
over  Whitton  brook,  not  far  from  West  Halton,  where  many  Eoman 
coins  have  occasionally  been  found,  to  Alkborough — perhaps  the 
Aquls  of  Eavennas,  where,  on  a  commanding  height  overlooking  the 
confluence  of  the  Trent,  Humber,  and  Ouse,  as  well  as  the  whole 
Isle  of  Axholme,  is  a  Eoman  camp,  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and 
vallum,  three  hundred  feet  square,  having  an  entrance  on  the  north, 
and  its  western  side  protected  by  a  steep  declivity  of  the  cliff  on 
which  it  stands.  The  field  in  wliich  this  camp  lies  used  to  be  called 
(Countess  Close,  from  a  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  gave  the  manor 
of  Alkborough  to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Close  to  this 
camp  is  a  turf  labyrinth,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  of  mediseval  design, 
supposed  to  be  of  Eoman  origin,  but  in  reality  of  later  date."^ 
These  works  were  sometimes  called  Julian's  bowers,  or  Troy  to^vns, 
which  helped  to  deceive  Stukeley  as  to  their  extreme  antiquity,  and 
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although  there  certainly  were  Eomaii  labyrinthine  devices,  one  of 
which  has  lately  been  discovered  worked  in  a  tesselated  pavement 
at  Caerleon,  the  turf  labyrinth  at  Alkborougli  is  distinctly  a  mediaeval 
work,  or  at  least  a  copy  of  one. 


NOTES. 


Note  I. 
This  term  has  often  been  given  to  one  or  more  other  ancient  roads ;  but  there  is  now  a 
general  agreement  with  Morton's  opinion,  who  says,  in  his  Historij  of  Northamptonshire,  p. 
502  :  "  Whether  there  be  another  Ermingstreet,  or  not,  this  I  take  to  be  the  very  Erming- 
street  which  is  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  four  great  Ways  ;  this  being  in  many  places  as 
signal  and  considerable  for  its  breadth  and  height  as  the  Watling  Street,  and  also  paved  as 
that  is  in  some  places." 

Note  2. 
Hollinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  v.  I,  p.  189,  says  that  a  British  king,  Dunwallon,  com- 
manded four  principal  roads  to  be  formed  in  his  dominions,  B.C.  483,  "  which  should  lead 
such  as  trauelled  into  all  parts  thereof  from  sea  to  sea,  his  subjects  having  been  previously 
sorely  oppressed  by  theives  and  robbers  as  they  trauelled  to  and  fi-o.  To  these  he  gave 
smadrie  large  privileges,  whereby  they  became  safe  and  verie  much  frequented,  and  caused 
the  same  to  be  paued  with  hard  stone  of  eighteene  foot  in  breadth,  ten  foot  in  depth,  and  in 
the  bottom  thereof  hugh  flint  stones,  also  to  be  pitched,  least  the  earth  in  time  should 
swallow  up  his  workemanship,  and  the  higher  ground  oiier-grow  their  rising  crests,  and  the 
names  of  these  fom*  waies  are  the  Fosse,  the  G-wethelin,  or  Watling,  the  Erming,  and  the 
IkenUd."  The  importance  of  the  Ermine-Street,  during  the  later  Saxon  period,  is  declared, 
by  the  more  severe  penalties  imposed  upon  persons  guilty  of  assault  or  other  misdemeanors 
upon  it,  the  Watling-Street,  and  the  Foss  Way,  than  elsewhere,  as  ordained  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Conqueror. 

Note  3. 
Most  bitterly  must  the  British  tribes  have  lamented  over  their  own  want  of  union  when 
they  were  subject  to  such  hard  masters  as  the  Romans  were  ;  for  as  only  a  few  tribes  could 
be  induced  at  one  time  to  act  in  concert  against  their  foreign  invaders,  they  were  defeated 
in  detail.  Their  stubbornness  was  subsequently  manifested  on  many  occasions,  and  they 
only  submitted  to  their  conquerors  through  the  severest  pressure,  being  always  eager  to 
regain  their  freedom,  which,  for  want  of  wise  counsel  rather  than  of  valour,  they  had  lost. 

Note  4. 
He  was  famed  for  his  defeat  of  the  Iceni,  who  had  submitted  to  the  Romans  without 
giving  battle,  but  who  at  length  took  courage  to  make  irruptions  into  what  had  become 
Roman  ten-itory,  and  finally  to  revolt  openly  in  concert  with  other  tribes,  after  they  had 
formed  an  entrenched  stronghold,  and  thought  that  no  Roman  general  would  advance 
against  them  during  the  winter.  Ostorius,  however,  did  take  action,  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  valour  they  exhibited,  stormed  their  stronghold,  and  entirely  routed  their  forces, 
so  that  all  the  wavering  tribes  were  forced  to  declare  for  the  Romans,  among  whom  were, 
no  doubt,  the  Coritanians  of  Lincolnshire.  Then  followed  the  campaign  against  the  Cangi, 
or  people  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  that  against  Caractacus  and  the  Silures.  Ostorius 
died  A.D.  55.— See  Tacit.  Ann.,  L,  XIi.,  c.  31,  32,  and  L.  XVI.,  c.  23. 

Note  5. 
Petilius  Cerealis  was  by  no  means  always  a  successful  commander,  for  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  9th  Legion,  first  sent  to  Britain  by  Claudius,  A.D.  43,  he  advanced  against  the 
Iceni,  under  Boadicea  and  her  allies,  A.D.  61,  the  Romans  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  of  who.se 
force  70,000,  including  their  allies,  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  Petilius  only  saved  his 
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cavalry  by  fliglit ;  but  in  a  subsequent  battle  80,000  Britons  fell,  which  insured  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain.  As,  however,  the  9tb  Legion  had  been  almost  extenni- 
nated,  it  was  subsequently  lai-gely  recruited  by  Nero,  who. sent  over  2,000  Legionary  soldiers, 
eight  cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  and  1,000  horses  fi-om  Gennany,  to  strengthen  it. —  Tacit.  Ann., 
L.  14,  c.  31-58.  When  Petilius  came  a  second  time  to  Britain,  A.D.  71,  he  was  victorious  in 
a  series  of  battles  with  the  Brigantes. 

Note  6. 
In  the  spurious  Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  it  is  stated  that  Agricola  did  make 
roads  to  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  com  to  the  pra3tenturas  of  Scotland.— 
Stukeley's  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  120. 

Note  7. 
An  abbreviation  of  Dorm-ceaster,  by  which  name  this  place  was  originally  known,  and 
whence,  in  Camden's  time,  the  term  of  Dormons  was  given  to  the  Roman  coins  often  found 
there. 

Note  8. 

Stukeley  thought  that  this  was  made  first,  from  its  being  "  Nearer  the  first  intention 
of  a  meridian  line  than  the  other,"  which  he  supposed  was  subsequently  struck  out  when 
the  Romans  had  become  better  acquainted  with,  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  upon 
their  finding  that  they  must  incline  the  original  line  westward  to  reach  Lincoln,*as  well  as 
to  avoid  the  fen  district,  where  it  would  require  constant  reparation. 

Note  9. 
This  parish,  with  the  adjoining  ones  of  Ufford  and  Sainton,  constituted  the  once  royal 
manor  of  Torpell,  now  the  property  of  Lord  Kesteven.  When  possessed  by  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Derby,  a  quadrangular  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  in  Torpell  park,  stood 
on  the  west  of  the  Ermine-Street ;  but  her  principal  residence  in  this  locality  was  at  CoUy- 
Weston,  afterwards  inherited  by  Henry  VIII. ,  and  where  he  stayed  from  the  1st  to  the  5th 
of  August,  1541,  when  on  his  way  to  meet  the  King  of  Scotland  in  the  north. 

Note  10. 
The  celebrated  Roman  navigable  drain,  reaching  from  the   Nene  to  the  parish  of 
Washingborough,  on  the  Witham. 

Note  11. 
Famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Gilbert  de  Sempringham,  son  of  Joceline  de  Sempringham, 
rector  of  that  place.  Gilbert,  having  determined  to  retire  from  the  world  and  lead  a  strictly 
religious  life,  built  a  retreat  for  himself  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  his 
native  village,  where  he  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  prayer  and  holy  meditation.  Sub- 
sequently he  admitted  a  certain  number  of  per.sons  of  both  sexes  into  his  retreat,  and  thus 
founded  a  monastery  whose  inmates  lived  under  one  roof,  but  where  the  monks  and  nuns 
were  most  rigidly  separated  from  each  other,  the  latter  receiving  their  food  and  other  neces- 
saries through  a  window.  The  Gilbertine  rule  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  one,  which 
received  the  sanction  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  by  means  of  a  bull  to  that  effect;  but  the 
monks  nearly  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Austin,  and  the  nuns  that  of  St.  Benedict.  For  the 
maintenance  of  Sempringham  Priory,  Gilbert  de  Gant  gave  its  inmates  three  carucates  of 
land,  which  gift  was  amplified  by  similar  grants  of  land  made  by  Reginald  de  Ba,  Hugh  de 
Baiocis,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  of  Fordham,  given  by  Henry  III.  Gilbert  de  Sem- 
piingham  was  admitted  as  a  saint  into  the  Roman  calendar  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  A.D. 
1202,  and  lived  to  see  thirteen  monasteries  of  his  order  founded,  of  which  he  was  the  master 
or  grand  prior.  One  very  laudable  object  of  the  order  was  to  foster  learning  ;  to  promote 
which  Robert  Lutteril,  rector  of  Irnham,  gave  a  house  in  St,  Peter's  parish,  Stamford, 
together  with  lands  and  tenements  in  Ketton,  Cottesmore,  and  Casterton,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Gilbertine  scholars,  studying  divinity  and  philosophy  in  a  school  of  this  order  at  Stam- 
ford. To  this  was  attached  a  chaplain,  by  a  license  of  John  Dalderby,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
dated  130.3.  St.  Gilbert  was  buried  between  the  high  altars  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew,  of 
the  monastic  church  of  Sempringham,  and  beneath  the  wall  separating  the  monks'  from  the 
nuns*  choir,  so  that  both  could  venerate  his  grave. 

Note  12. 
Mareham  constituted  a  grange,  whose  early  history  is  unknown,  but  in  1564  Sir  Thomas 
Horseman  obtained  a  grant  of  it  and  other  lands  in  Lincolnshire,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
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lived  in  the  old  mansion  at  Mareham.  Previously  it  belonged  to  Simon  Hall.  Burton  Ped- 
wardine,  of  which  Mareham  now  forms  a  part,  is  so  called  from  the  Pedwardine  family, 
who  once  possessed  it.  Burton  was  originally  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Wido  de  Credon 
or  Croun,  whose  descendants  possessed  it  until  the  eventual  heiress  of  the  family,  Petronilla, 
married  William  de  Longchamp,  son  of  the  Abbot  of  Croyland.  Their  son,  Henry  Long- 
champ,  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Alicia,  who,  through  her  marriage  with  Eoger 
Pedwardine,  transfeiTed  Burton  to  her  husband's  family,  and  died  1330.  The  Pedwardines 
held  Biui;on  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Note  13, 
Roman  coins  and  pottery  have  frequently  been  found  on  the  site  of  Sleaford  Castle,  and 
near  Bully  Wells,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Slea.  Stukeley  quite  thought  that  there  had 
been  a  Roman  station  heve—Itin.  I.,  p.  9— but  of  this  there  are  now  no  traces.  If  it  stood 
upon  the  spot  where  Bishop  Alexander  subsequently  erected  his  castle  in  Stephen's  reign, 
the  formation  of  the  double  moat  around  that  stronghold  no  doubt  utterly  destroyed  all 
traces  of  the  older  work.  Of  late  more  Roman  pottery  has  been  found  near  the  stone  pit 
at  Bully  Wells,  including  part  of  a  dark  gray  vase  containing  an  awl-like  implement,  also 
a  smaU  brass  of  Valens. 

Note  14. 
Portions  of  its  materials  were  also  subsequently  used  for  the  repair  of  a  neighbouring 
road  ;  Stukeley  in  a  MS.  memorandum,  when  speaking  of  it,  says,   "The  overseers  of  the 
highways  of  St.  Martin's  parish,  Stamford,  had  in  a  sacrilegious  manner  digged  it  up  to 
mend  their  wicked  ways  withal." 

Note  15. 
This  spot  was  so  called  in  King  John's  reign,  when  it  belonged  to  Lucy,  wife  of  William 
de  Humet,  lord  of  Stamford,  who,  out  of  her  lands  here,  gave  half  a  mark  of  silver  yearly  to 
the  nuns  of  St.  Michael,  on  condition  that  they  should  observe  her  anniversary  with  an 
obsequy  ;  half  of  which  was  to  be  expended  on  a  pittance  on  that  day,  and  the  other  half  to. 
be  bestowed  upon  the  infirmary. — Peck's  Antiquarian  Annals  of  Stamford,  Lib.  VII.,  p.  11. 
Subsequently  the  sessions  for  the  county  of  Rutland  are  said  to  have  been  held  in  Bredcroft 
or  Bradecroft  Hall,  the  foundations  of  which  were  still  visible  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
adjacent  water  course  in  the  last  centuiy. 

Note  16. 
During  the  present  year,  1868,  a  Roman  stone  cofBn,  lying  east  and  west,  was  dis- 
covered in  a  field  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  farm,  near  Stamford,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Ermine- 
Street,  through  the  grating  of  a  plough  against  its  lid.  Unfortunately  it  was  immediately 
disinteiTed,  and  dragged  out  of  its  long  resting-place  by  horse-power,  and  then  its  contents 
were  emptied  out  humedly  by  persons  wholly  incompetent  either  to  observe  or  report  the 
result.  It  is  of  a  massive  character,  without  ornament,  and  simply  coarsely  tooled,  a  flat 
slab  forming  its  lid.  Within  were  remains  of  two  bodies,  a  male  and  female,  whose  skulls 
lay  at  each  end  of  the  coffin  ;  also  about  a  dozen  earthen  vessels— probably  of  Durobrivan 
ware,  a  glass  lachrymatory,  and  some  bone  pins.  On  the  north  side  of  this  coflBn  other 
human  remains  were  found,  forming  portions  of  another  skeleton  ;  and,  from  the  fact  of 
some  large  iron  nails  being  discovered  with  these,  we  may  conclude  they  were  originally 
deposited  there  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Shortly  after  a  tesselated  pavement  also  was  found 
near  this  spot,  indicating  the  former  existence  there  of  a  Roman  house. 

Note  17. 
Home  was  formerly  a  distinct  parish,  containing  830  acres  of  land,  but  is  now  included 
in  the  parish  of  Empingham,  and  the  site  of  its  church  is  in  Exton  Park,  to  which  the  suc- 
cessive rectors  were  long  inducted  under  a  cei-tain  old  thorn  bush  in  that  park. 

Note  18. 
So  called  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Lancastrians  here,  after  a  desperate  battle  between 
Sir  Robert  Welles,  placed  at  the  head  of  30,000  Lincolnshire  men  by  the  Earl  of  WarAvick, 
and  Edward  IV.  at  the  head  of  a  still  larger  force,  which  was  fought  in  Home-field,  March 
12, 1470.  In  this  battle  King  Henry's  adherents  were  utterly  defeated.  Sir  Robert  Welles 
and  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Launde,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  beheaded  at 
Doncaster  three  days  later.  The  name  of  Bloody  Oaks  still  commemorates  the  fall  of  the 
10,000  men  who  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  a  field  between  Little  Casterton  and  Stamford,  is 
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also  still  called  Losecote-field,  from  a  local  tradition  that  the  Lancastrians  here  divested 
themselves  of  all  that  encumbered  their  flight  from  the  battle  field  and  their  victorious  foes. 

Note  19. 
This  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Sherard  family.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  fosse  originally 
nine  yards  wide,  and  is  130  yards  long  and  100  yards  wide. 

Note  20. 
In  the  township  of  Little  Humby,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Ermine-Street,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  Great  Ponton,  many  Roman  vestiges  were  found  in  1828,  such  as  pot- 
tery, pins,  and  coins,  most  of  which  were  secured  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Cragg,  of  Threck- 
ingham.  These  last  chiefly  consisted  of  small  brasses  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Magnentius 
Posthumius,  Constantinus  Magnus,  and  Constantinus  II. 

Note  21. 
Fom-  miles  westward  of  Little  Ponton,  a  Roman  villa  was  discovered  in  the  pariah  of 
Denton,  during  the  year  1727.  Two  of  its  tesselated  pavements  were  engraved  by  "William 
Fowler,  one  from  a  drawing  made  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  the  other  by  himself,  in  1800.  These 
were  both  composed  of  grey  tesseliB,  with  a  centre-piece  of  richer  work,  the  one  being  an 
oblong,  nine  feet  by  three,  having  long  octagons  and  small  squares  designated  by  grey  and 
white  borders  upon  a  red  ground ;  the  other  a  square  of  nine  feet,  having  a  star-like  figure 
in  the  centre,  sun-ouuded  by  diamonds,  each  having  an  interlaced  knot  in  its  centre,  within 
a  square  surrounded  by  a  guilloche  border,  composed  of  grey,  red,  and  yellow  tesselse. 
— See  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1804. 

Note  22. 
It  is  remarkable  that  spots  so  named  are  vei-y  frequently  found  near  to  ancient  roads  ; 
one  exists  in  Cammeringham  parish,  near  Tillbridge  Lane,  a  branch  of  the  Ermine-Street, 
north  of  Lincoln ;  another  near  Stewton,  by  Louth ;  another  near  Hessle,  Yorkshire  ;  ano- 
ther near  Wye,  in  Kent ;  and  another  at  Titsey,  by  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  in  the  same  county. 

Note  23. 
Had  this  milliary  stone  been  perfect,  we  might  possibly  have  gathered  the  Roman  name 
of  Ancaster,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  found  at  Leicester,  which  bears  the  Roman  name  of 
that  town,  and  formerly  constituted  the  second   milestone  from  it.    These  stones  were 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  the  curatores  viarum,  or  road  surveyors. 

Note  24. 
Constantine  had  made  an  extraordinarily  fast  journey  from  Nicomedia  across  Europe, 
by  the  aid  of  the  imperial  military  roads,  and  the  mutationes  agminales,  or  posting  houses, 
established  along  their  lines,  and  was  just  in  time  to  join  the  emperor  at  Boulogne,  or 
Gessoriacum,  before  lie  embai-ked  for  Britain.  He  accompanied  him  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Caledonians,  and  back  to  York,  or  Eboracum,  where  Constantius  died,  which 
occasioned  Constantine's  speedy  return  to  Italy. 

Note  25. 
Or  the  bay  horse's  leap,  so  called  from  a  local  tradition  that  a  nameless  horseman,  pur- 
sued by  a  witch,  who  sprang  upon  his  steed,  fled  towards  the  refuge  of  a  cross  road,  over 
which  both  horse  and  man  bounded  with  a  prodigious  leap— still  marked  upon  the  turf 
margins  of  that  road — and  at  which  point  the  supernatural  assailant  fell  dead. 

Note  26. 
Temple  Bruer,  or  the  Templar  Preceptoiy  on  the  heath.  This  was  founded  by  Eliza- 
beth de  Cauz,  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  II.,  and  aftenvards  richly  endowed  with  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Templar  fraternity.  In  1324  this  establishment  was  granted  to  the 
Hospitallers,  when  it  became  a  Commandery  of  that  order,  and  so  continued  until  its  sup- 
pression in  1538.  A  small  Early  English  tower  is  all  that  now  remains  of  its  once  exten- 
sive buildings,  the  lower  stor>'  of  which  is  richly  arcaded,  and  served  as  a  chapel. 

Note  27. 
Erected  as  a  lighthouse  for  the  benefit  of  persons  travelling  across  the  formerly  desolate 
Lincoln  Heath,  by  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  in  1772.     Its  lantern  was  eventually  blown  down 
by  a  storm,  and  in  1810  the  pillar  was  surmounted  by  a  statue,  in  ten-a  cotta,  of  George  III. 
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Note  28. 
The  usriial  abbreviation  of  hospital,  a  retreat  or  home  for  poor  widows  having  been 
established  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  This  charitable  institution  was  subsequently 
enriched  by  Thomas  de  Aston,  Prebendary  of  Centum  Solidorum,  Lincoln,  Sept.  17th, 
1390,  but  subsequently  Prebendary  of  Liddington,  and  Archdeacon  of  Stow.  Born  at 
Aston,  Staffordshire,  he  obtained  a  licence  from  Eichai-d  II.,  to  build  and  endow  a  chapel 
there,  as  well  as  to  reconstruct  and  endow  "  a  certain  habitation  at  Spittall-o'-the-Stretefor 
poor  men,"  in  1394.  At  both  places  daily  prayere  were  to  be  offered  up  for  the  king  while 
living,  and  for  his  soul's  salvation  when  dead,  as  well  as  for  the  souls  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
his  father,  his  grandfather  Edward  III.,  and  others.  This  grant  to  the  hospital  Consisted 
of  four  messuages  in  Hemswell.  one  toft  and  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Spittal,  and  the  profits 
of  the  churches  of  Skellingthorpe  and  Carlton.  Thomas  de  Aston  died  June  7, 1401,  and 
was  biu'ied  in  the  nave  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Note  '29. 
A  remarkable  moor,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  piece  of  water,  round  which  countless 
numbersof  thelarus  /•u//6MHi/ji5,  or  black-headed  gull,  have  bred  formanyyears.  These  birds 
arrive  in  February,  and  leave  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  black  patch  on  their  heads 
disappears  during  the  winter  season.  ,  Some  breed  also  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Manton. 
Two  other  instances  of  such  inland  guUei-ies  exist  in  England,  one  at  Scoulton  Mere,  near 
Hingham,  Norfolk,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  other  at  PaUinsburn,  the  seat 
of  A.  Askew,  Esq. 

Note  30. 
Eight  British  barrows  were  opened  in  this  parish  dining  IS.'in,  by  Messrs.  Arthur 
Trollope  and  Joseph  Moore.  Several  vases  of  nide  earthenware,  flint  implements.  &c., 
were  then  discovered. — Archcpological  Journal,  vol.  viii,,  pp.  341,  3-:>l.  In  this  parish  also 
certain  lands  are  held  by  an  extraordinary  manorial  service  of  cracking  a  gad-whip  in 
Caistor  Church  once  a  year,  which  service,  however,  has  of  late  years  been  discontinued. — 
ArchcEologkal  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  239,  248. 

Note  31. 
A  Cistercian  nunneiy,  founded  by  "William  de  Alta  Bipa,  previous  to  1185.    At  the  Dis- 
solution its  prioress  and  six  nuns  were  dispossessed  of  their  home,  and  their  house  and  lands 
were  granted  to  Sir  William  Tyrwhit.    A  few  years  ago  several  stone  cofiins  buried  in  the 
cemetery  were  brought  to  light. 

Note  32. 
This  was  an  Augustine  house  founded  by  King  Stephen,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Maiy.    At  the  Dissolution  its  site  and  lands  were  given  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 

Note  33. 

In  diy  times  these  sands  drift  so  much  as  to  injure  the  adjacent  land  greatly,  and  some- 
times are  so  heaped  up  in  ridges  as  to  resemble  snow  drifts.  In  this  parish  there  were  three 
barrows  previous  to  its  inclosure,  where  proclamation  was  made  of  any  straying  cattle  by  a 
beUman,  which  cattle,  if  not  redeemed  \^■ithin  twelve  months  and  a  day,  were  sold  by 
public  auction. 

Note  34. 

The  charioteers  of  the  circus  were  often  distinguished  by  colours  representing  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year;  one  set  wearing  green,  for  spring,  tenned  the  /actio  prasina ;  a  second 
red,  for  summer,  termed  russata  ,■  a  third  blue,  for  autumn,  termed  veneta;  and  a  fourth 
white,  for  winter,  termed  alba. 

Note  35. 

In  this  parish  is  a  tumulus  near  the  Church,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  here,  in 
north  beach  gravel-pit,  a  cinerai-y  urn  and  twenty  celts  were  discovered— probably  British. 

Note  36. 
For  the  history  of  such  works,  see  Archteoloffkal  Journal,  vol.  15,  p.  16,  or  Architectural 
Societies'  Papeis,  vol,  4,  p.  351. 


On  Lincoln   Cathedral.     A  Paper  read  at  the  Lincoln  Meeting, 
June  nth,  1868.     By  Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq. 

The  Architectural  History  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  has  been  already 
very  ably  and  completely  described  by  two  most  competent  persons, 
namely,  Professor  Willis  and  the  Eev.  Ayliffe  Poole.  I  am  not 
aware  that  Professor  Wilhs's  remarks,  dehvered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Archseological  Institute,  at  Lincoln,  in  1848,  have  ever 
been  published,  or  made  available  in  any  form  to  readers.  Mr. 
Poole's  were  printed,  together  with  a  valuable  appendix,  comprising 
all  the  historical  data  bearing  on  the  Cathedral,  and  connected  with 
the  See,  in  the  volume  of  tliis  Society's  Transactions  for  1857. 

Mr.  Poole's  review  of  the  building  was  based  chiefly  upon  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  light  which  this  collection  of  historical 
facts  threw  upon  the  subject.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  very  mter- 
esting  treatise.  When,  then,  the  Committee  of  this  Society  did 
me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  lecture  on  this  Cathedral,  I  had  to 
consider  from  what  new  point  of  view  the  subject  could  be  again 
presented  in  an  acceptable  form. 

It  appears  to  me  that  I  shall  best  serve  the  objects  of  "this 
Society,  which  no  doubt  are,  continually  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  noble  series  of  monuments 
that  contain  the  history  of  our  National  Architecture,  by  endea- 
vouring to  draw  from  the  building  before  us  a  few  practical  hints 
on  the  subject  of  Church  Architecture  generally,  and  by  pointing 
out  the  excellent  illustrations  which  different  parts  of  the  structure 
offer  of  the  several  Periods  of  this  interesting  history ;  and  in  doing 
this  I  intend,  craving  the  indulgence  of  the  more  learned,  to  address 
myself  more  particularly  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject 
is  less  advanced,  and  who,  consequently,  stand  in  greater  need  of 
help  and  guidance  in  their  studies. 

]S"ow,  in  order  to  render  what  I  have  to  say  useful,  or,  indeed, 
intelligible,  to  this  portion  of  my  audience,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  explain  the  few  technical  terms  which  I  intend  to  use ;  and 
here  I  may  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  fewer  technical 
terms  a  lecturer  uses  to  a  mixed  audience  the  better ;  and  the  more 
obvious  and  self-explanatory  these  terms  are  the  better. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  meeting,  in  fact,  of  the  Royal 
Archaiological  Institute,  at  Lincoln,  in  July,  1848,  that  I  read  in 
this  room  a  paper  on  certain  parts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  a  work  that  I  subsequently  published,  in  which 
I  proposed  what  was  then  a  new  division  and  nomenclature  of  the 
styles  of  EngHsh  Architecture.  As  this  terminology  is  the  one  which 
I  intend  to  use  here  in  the  classification  of  the  different  works  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  briefly  explain  it. 

There  is  one  division  of  the  architecture  of  Europe  on  which  all 
are  agreed,  that,  namely,  which  separates  the  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  into  two  classes :  the  first,  comprising  all  those  buildings 
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that  were  erected  during  tlie  prevalence  of  the  Circular  Arch ;  and 
the  second,  those  that  were  erected  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Pointed  Arch.  These  two  classes  have  been,  by  common  consent, 
called  Eomanesque  and  Gothic. 

Of  English  Eomanesque  buildings  we  have,  again,  two  kinds, — ■ 
those  which  were  erected  before,  and  after,  the  Conquest,  and  wliich 
may,  therefore,  be  conveniently  called  Saxon  and  Norman. 

Of  the  buildings  constructed  during  the  Gothic  period  the  most 
natural  di^dsion  is  that  wliich  is  indicated  by  the  several  changes 
of  form,  through  wliich  that  prominent  feature  of  every  Mediaeval 
building,  the  window,  passed  during  that  time. 

For  the  first  half-century  after  the  complete  adoption  in  all  parts 
of  buildings  of  the  pointed  arch  the  laiucet  window  was  alone  used ; 
during  the  next  half-century,  or  thereabouts,  the  geometrical  window, 
or  that  in  the  tracery  of  wliich  that  simplest  of  all  geometrical 
figures — the  circle — prevailed,  was  alone  used.  During  the  next 
liaK-century,  the  wincloAV-heads  were  characterised  by  that  pecuHarly 
English  feature,  flowing  tracery,  in  which  the  ogee,  or  curve  of 
contra-flexure,  was  conspicuous ;  and  during  the  last  or  fourth  period 
of  Gothic  art,  straight  lines,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  formed 
the  leading  lines  of  the  tracery  of  windows. 

I  proposed,  then,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  alluded,  to  call 
these  four  Periods  of  Gothic  art,  respectively.  Lancet,  Geometrical, 
Curvilinear,  and  Eectilinear, — terms  which  may  be  accepted  as 
fulfilling  the  conditions  akeady  laid  down,  and  as  being  sufficiently 
self-explanatory. 

But  there  remains  to  be  noticed,  a  Period  during  which  a  large 
number  of  buildings  were  erected,  of  great  importance  and  great 
origmality,  to  the  characteristic  features  of  which  attention  has  not, 
even  yet,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  directed;  I  mean  those  that 
were  erected  during  that  prolonged  struggle  carried  on  between 
those  two  rival  principles,  the  circular  and  the  pointed  form  of  arch ; 
in  fact,  during  the  interval  that  occurred  between  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  pointed  arch  and  the  final  disappearance  of  the  circular 
arch.  To  this  interval  I  gave  the  name  of  the  Transitional  Period, 
a  term  that  has  become  now  almost  universally  adopted,  as  applied 
to  these  buildings. 

We  have  thus  Seven  Periods  of  the  history  of  Church  Archi- 
tecture in  Great  Britain,  to  the  duration  of  which  I  ventured  to  assign, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  foUomng  limits,  which  subsequent  experience 
and  study  have  not,  in  the  meantime,  led  me  in  any  respect  to  alter : 

A.D.  A.D. 

Saxon  Period     —  1066 

Norman  Period 1066  —  1145 

Transitional  Period   1145  —  1190 

Lancet  Period    1190  —  1245 

Geometrical  Period   1245  —  1315 

Curvilinear  Period   1315  —  1360 

Eectilinear  Period 1360  —  1500 
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I  have  now  only  three  other  technical  terms  to  define  in  order 
to  enable  me  to  at  once  enter,  without  further  explanation,  upon 
the  consideration  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Almost  all  the  great  cathedral  and  conventual  churches  of  this 
country  are  divisible  in  their  entire  length  into  three  parts,  forming 
the  three  branches  of  the  Latin  cross, — namely,  Choir,  Transepts, 
and  Nave. 

They  are  also  generally  divisible  laterally  into  three  portions, — 
namely,  Choir  or  Nave,  and  North  and  South. Aisles. 

Vertically,  also,  tliis  tripartite  division  is  again  found  ;  the 
entire  elevation  of  the  main  interior  walls  being  usually  divided 
into  three  portions  or  stories,  separated  and  defined  by  horizontal 
string-courses. 

These  three  stories  I  have  named — I.,  the  Ground-story; 
II.,  the  Blind-story,  from  its  being  usually  dark,  and  opening 
into  the  roof  of  the  side  aisle;  and  III.,  the  Clere-story*— terms 
which  also  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 

Now,  it  will  strike  every  one  who  looks  down  the  nave  of  a 
Mediaeval  building,  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  exactly  similar 
compartments,  placed  side  by  side,  and  tied  together  by  the  hori- 
zontal lines  or  string-courses  which  separate  their  three  stories.  The 
same  remark  applies  as  well  to  the  outside  of  these  buildings. 

For  the  purpose,  then,  of  comparing  the  architecture  of  one 
structure  with  that  of  another,  with  a  view  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  art  of  building  through  the  Middle  Ages,  it  will  be  sufficient  if 
we  take  one  or  two  of  these  compartments,  and  place  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  what  may  be  called  the  ynain  idea  of  the  building,  side 
by  side  with  two  similar  compartments  of  another,  or  of  several 
other  buildings. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  in  detail  the  charac- 
teristic features  which  distinguish  these  six  Periods  of  Christian 
Architecture  from  one  another.  They  are,  however,  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  consider  how  Lincoln  Cathedral  serves 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  Church  Architecture;  to  which  of  its 
several  periods  its  different  parts  belong ;  and  how  far  we  may  be 
able,  by  its  works,  to  trace  the  progress  of  Christian  art  in  this 
country  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Professor  Willis  was  the  first  to  apply  colour  to  the  ground- 
plans  of  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  different  periods 
of  their  construction.  He  applied  his  colours  indiscriminately,  and 
simply  with  a  view  to  distinguish  one  part  of  a  building  from 
another.  It  appeared  to  me,  some  time  ago,  that  this  use  of  colour 
might  be  carried  a  point  further ;  and,  in  fact,  made  much  more 
useful,  by  attaching  a  fixed  signification  to  the  employment  of  dif- 
ferent colours  ;  and  by  causing  a  specific  colour  always  to  represent 
a  specific  Period  of  Architecture ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  no 
better  basis  could  be  taken  for  such  an  application  of  colour  than 
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the  Prismatic  Spectrum  itself,  wliicli,  in  a  two-fold  sense,  is  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  represent  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  first,  because,  as  in  Church  Architecture,  that 
progress  was  so  regular  and  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
and  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  to  draw  any  exact  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  buildings  of  one  style  and  those  of  another,  or  to 
enable  us  to  say,  for  example,  where  ISTorman  art  ends,  and  where 
English  art  begins ;  so  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  one  colour  ends  and  where  another  begins.  Yet,  inas- 
much as  we  are  obliged,  for  descriptive  purposes,  to  call  certain 
portions  of  this  blended  whole  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  so 
are  we,  for  the  same  reason,  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  and 
characterising  in  the  same  manner  certain  portions  of  the  history  of 
this  continuous  art,  and  of  designating  those  parts  by  some  such 
specific  terms  as  those  above  proposed.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
this  adaptation  of  the  Prismatic  Spectrum  to  our  wants  in  this 
respect  appears  to  me  to  be  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  inasmuch  as  our 
K'ational  Architecture,  rising  out  of  the  deep  gloom  of  debased 
Pagan  art  in  the  dark  age  of  barbarous  invasion,  is  thus  fitly 
represented  as  brightening  gradually  into  the  glory  and  refulgence 
of  Christian  art  in  the  Geometrical  Period  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  as  deepening  again  in  its  descent  through  the  three  following 
centuries,  into  the  dark  age  of  Pagan  revival  in  the  seventeenth. 

I  have,  therefore,  already  for  some  time,  for  my  own  purposes, 
made  use  of  the  follo^ving  selection  of  colours  to  indicate,  on  the 
ground  plans  of  churches,  the  particular  dates  of  the  construction  of 
their  diff'erent  parts ;  and  I  think  I  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a 
convenient  one  for  general  use  : — 

A.D.  A.D. 

:N'orman  1066  ...   1145  ...  Black. 

Transitional 1145  ...   1190  ...  Blue. 

Lancet 1190  ...   1245  ...   Green. 

Geometrical 1245  ...   1315  ...  YeUow. 

Curvilinear  1315  ...   1360  ...   Orange. 

Eectilinear  1360  ..^   1500  ...  Crimson. 

The  ground-plan  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  behind  me,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  its  grand  west  front,  above  it,  are  coloured  after  tliis 
fashion ;  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  every  one  of  the  six  Periods 
of  Enghsh  Architecture  is  more  or  less  represented  in  both. 

JS'oRMAN  Period. 

For  all  speculations  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  first 
Norman  Cathedral  erected  at  LincoLa  by  Eemigius,  the  first  Norman 
Bishop,  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Poole's  treatise.  What  is  certain 
is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Avhat  remains  of  it  at  the  west  end, 
it  has  altogether  disappeared.  This  fragment,  however,  is  of  the 
highest   interest.      It   has   been    respected  and   preserved   by  all 
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subsequent  builders,  and  still  forms  an  integral  and  very  important 
portion  of  the  west  front.  The  outline  of  its  simple  and  unadorned 
masonry  is  easily  to  be  traced  on  the  west  elevation,  and  its  massive 
proportions  are  as  clearly  visible  on  the  plan. 

That  we  see  in  what  is  left  the  entire  breadth  of  the  west  front 
of  the  original  church  of  Eemigius,  commenced  probably  about 
1070,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  How  this  design  was  terminated 
above  and  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult a  one  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  We  have  not  time 
to  enter  upon  it  here  to-day  ;  but,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  supposition 
which  I  have  formed,  and  which  involves  the  existence  originally  of 
a  single  western  tower  in  place  of  the  two  western  towers  which 
actually  exist,  the  opinion  wliich  Professor  Willis  and  Mr.  Poole 
appear  to  entertain,  that  these  towers  were  built  either  in,  restora- 
tion or  in  continuance  of  Bishop  Eemigius' s  design,  is  incorrect. 

That  these  two  towers,  and  other  works  to  be  noticed  at  the 
west  end,  were  built  after  the  second  fire,  which  is  recorded  as 
having  consumed  the  entire  church  in  1141,  there  is  little  or  no 
doubt.  They  exhibit,  up  to  the  top  of  their  third  story,  in  all  their 
ornamental  details,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  very  date. 
They  were  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  sides  with  richly  orna- 
mented projecting  gables,  which  still  remain;  and  on  their  west 
side  also  with  gables  of  probably  similar  design,  wliich  have  been 
removed.  But  the  weather-mouldings  of  these  gables,  still  to  be 
seen  under  the  roof  of  the  later  work  of  the  Lancet  Period,  reveals 
to  us  the  singular  fact  that  the  apex  of  both  of  these  gables,  which 
corresponded  with  the  centres  of  the  two  large  circular  side  arches 
of  the  west  front  of  Eemigius,  were  not  in  the  centre  of  the  two 
towers,  which  latter  Avere  not,  in  fact,  placed  symmetrically  with 
the  earher  work  of  the  west  front. 

How  these  and  other  discrepancies  of  this  second  I^orman 
design,  which  could  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
first,  behind  which  it  stood,  were  reconciled,  we  have  no  present 
means  of  knowing ;  but  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  they  fur- 
nished the  reasons  wliich  induced  the  gifted  architect  who  marked 
these  irregularities,  and  combined  the  works  of  these  different 
Periods  into  one  harmonious  whole,  to  erect,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Lancet  Period,  the  noble  west  front  or  screen,  which  still 
remains  to  us  as  it  left  his  hands. 

Besides  these  two  western  towers,  built  at  the  very  close  of  the 
Norman  Period,  two  other  works  of  this  date  remain  in  the  west 
front.  The  first  is  the  circular  arcade  immediately  above  the  plain 
walling  of  Eeniigius's  front  on  each  side  of  the  central  arch ;  the 
second  is  the  great  Western  Doorway  of  the  Nave,  which  exhibits, 
in  the  five  richly  ornamented  orders  of  its  circular  archway,  the 
latest  features  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs. 
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Traxsitioxal  Period. 

Closely  foUowing  tlie  last-mentioiieii  work,  but  of  clearly  detined 
Transitional  oliart^eter.  are  the  t\ro  other  Western  Doorways  :  those, 
namely,  of  the  north  and  south  ivisles  of  the  Xave  ;  that  on  the  north 
side  being  of  slightly  eivrher  character  th;m  that  on  the  south  side  ; 
the  limits  of  time  Avithin  which  ;\11  the  three  doorways  were  designevl 
and  built  probably  not  exceeding  ten  ye;U"s, 

These  two  latex  dtx^rways  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  imd 
Tivluable  remains  of  the  entire  structure.  Although  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  earliest  works  of  the  Transitiomvl  jvriod.  they  contiiin 
not  one  of  the  characteristic  features  wliich  distinguish  the  works  of 
the  Xormans.  either  in  this  country  or  in  their  own  ;  nor  doe^  their 
ornamentation  resemble  that  of  works  of  any  other  country  of 
Europe  of  the  s;vme  date.  They  prove  to  us.  ui  foct,  along  Avith 
numerous  other  similar  works  in  all  jxirts  of  the  Idng^lom,  the  exist- 
ence in  England,  at  this  time,  of  a  school  of  native  i\rnsts  who  were 
not  only  completely  eniancipi\ted  from  those  influences  which  had 
governed  the  designs  of  buildings  for  the  previous  eighty  years  of 
Xorman  rule  lq  this  country,  but  who  were  able  to  design  iuid  to 
Ciirry  out  their  works  with  an  origin:\hty  of  thought,  a  fertility  of 
invention,  and  a  perfection  of  execution,  which  must  justly  entitle 
them  to  our  especial  notice,  as  well  as  to  se}.xut^te  classification. 
Although  they  were  in  rciility  the  earUest  works  of  English  design, 
proj^rly  so  callet.1,  in  the  country,  we  ivre  imable  to  c;vll  tliem 
*'  Early  EngHsh."  from  the  fact  that  this  term  has  been  appHetl  to, 
ivnd  generally  received  as  iudieating.  the  works  of  the  subseipient, 
or  Lancet  Period ;  neither,  although  belonging  to  that  period  in 
which  the  Pointevl  i\rch  was  lirst  used  in  this  country,  can  we  call 
them  ''First-Pointed;"  first,  because  that  designation  was  also 
intended  to  apply  to  the  works  of  the  Liincet  Period  :  ;md,  secontUy, 
because  in  this  really  First-Pointed  period  the  whole  of  the  arches 
of  decoration  ivre  usually  circular,  as,  indeed,  are  those  of  the  door- 
ways in  question.  Until,  then,  we  are  suppUed  with  a  better  term, 
I  shall  continue  to  apply  to  them,  and  to  similtir  works,  that  denom- 
inative expression  which  so  aptly  chan^cterises  the  tn^nsitiomil 
nature  of  those  intermediate  works  which  were  constructed  during 
the  prevalence  of  both  forms  of  arch  (used,  as  the  latter  were, 
simultaneously,  but  discriminately.  in  the  same  buililing),  and  which 
occupied,  in  point  of  time,  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Lancet  Period. 

We  have  no  work  in  the  kingdom  of  genuiue  Dmcet  character 
to  which  we  can  attribute  an  earher  date  than  the  Eastern  Transept 
and  the  Choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  We  know,  from  undoubted 
dociunentary  testimony,  that  they  were  commenced  about  the  year 
1190  by  Bishop  Hugh  de  Grenoble,  and  were  on  the  point  of  com- 
pletion at  his  death,  in  the  year  1200.     The  dignified  simphcity  of 
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the  whole  of  this  work,  and  the  vigorous  bolflness  which  marks  the 
design  of  all  its  details,  its  simply-clustered  Piers,  the  single  vaulting- 
shaft  descending  in  their  front  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Clere- 
story to  the  floor,  their  spreafling  capitals  and  projecting  foliage,  the 
bold  sweep  of  their  overhanging  hands  and  circular  bases,  the  deeply 
moulded  Pier-arches  and  vaulting  ribs,  and  the  tall  single  Lancet 
■svindows ;  above  all,  the  largeness  of  treatment  and  the  vigorous 
originality  of  conception  with  which  the  entire  design  has  been  con- 
ceived and  executed,  demand  our  highest  admiration,  and  place  this 
grand  work  clearly  at  the  head,  as  well  in  point  of  time  as  of  excel- 
lence, of  the  works  of  the  Lancet  Period. 

It  Ls  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  noble  an  example  should  be 
rapidly  followed  by  works  designed  in  the  same  spirit.  AVithin  the 
next  t^n  years  several  important  buildings  of  similar  character  were 
begun ;  and  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, this  new  fashion  of  builfling,  the  second  characteristic  tj-pe  of 
Engli3h  art  in  Church  Architecture,  had  become  firmly  established 
in  this  country. 

For  those  who  desire  to  study  the  progress  of  style  through  the 
Lancet  Period,  Lincoln  Cathedral  presents  the  amplest  opportunities. 
We  can  trace  the  hand  of  the  designer  of  Bishop  Hugh's  works,  in 
continuation  of  that  of  the  Choir,  along  the  east  walls  of  the  great 
Transept,  as  well  in  those  of  the  east  aisles  as  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  buil^ling ;  we  can  trace  even  the  gradual  slackening  of  the 
work,  and  its  absolute  cessation  in  the  north  and  south  waUs  of 
these  Transepts.  Here  a  pause  of  many  years  must  have  occurred, 
probably  whilst  the  crossing  and  central  tower  were  rising,  which, 
however,  fell  from  insufficiency  of  some  kind,  perr  insolentiara  arti- 
ficii,  in  the  year  1239. 

Meanwhile  Bishop  Hugh,  having  been  canonized,  became  the 
patron  saint  of  Lincoln;  the  odour  of  sanctity  attached  to  his  memory 
attracted  crowds  of  the  faithful  to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  contribu- 
tions, which  flowed  in  largely,  permitted  the  rapid  prosecution  of 
the  works,  which,  judging  from  internal  evidence  alone,  must  have 
been  resumed  about  1215,  and  carried  out  without  intermission  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years.  These  later  works  of  the 
Lancet  Period  comprise, — 1.  The  Central  Transepjt  (west  side).  2. 
Xave  and  Aisles,  with  north  and  south  Chapels.  3.  "West  Front, 
with  north  and  south  pinnacled  turrets.  4.  Chapter-house.  5.  West 
Porch  of  south  Transept.  6.  The  crossing  and  lower  part  of  the 
Central  Tower  (rebuilt) ;  and,  7.  The  two  Western  Doorways  of  the 
choir  aisles.  They  were  constructed,  probably,  in  the  order  above 
given,  and  show,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last-named,  but 
slight  diS'erences  of  style  in  their  details. 

With  regard  to  the  Chapter-house,  there  exists  a  singular  dis- 
crepancy between  the  internal  evidence  afi'orded  by  the  character  of 
its  work  and  the  external  evidence  of  documentary  history-.  We 
are  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  on  the  authority  of  Wharton,  that 
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Bishop  Hugh  built  the  Capitulum,  a  term  which  can  only  correctly 
be  interpreted  "  Chapter-house."  Professor  Willis,  feeling  convinced 
that  the  work  was  of  later  date,  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the 
difficulty  by  arguing  that  the  word  capitulum  meant,  in  tliis  case, 
caput  eccleske,  the  head,  or  east  end  of  the  church. 

It  is  always  unfortunate  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  anta- 
gonism arises  between  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  build- 
ing itself,  and  the  external  evidence  of  contemporaneous  history.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  archaeological  study  the  tendency  was  to  discredit 
the  former  and  to  accept  the  latter ;  in  these  days  the  results  of 
strict  analytical  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  minor  details 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  dispose  us  to  place  much  more 
rehance  upon  this  species  of  internal  evidence  than  on  even  the 
most  unequivocal  assertions  of  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  induc- 
tive reasoning  based  on  the  former  appears  to  be  safer  than  the 
possibly  hearsay  testimony  of  the  latter. 

Without,  then,  contending  for,  or,  indeed,  accepting,  Professor 
Willis's  interpretation  of  the  word  capitulum,  as  used  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  stonemasons 
who  executed  the  work  of  the  Chapter-house  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
did  not  live  in  Bishoj)  Hugh's  time,  but  twenty  or  thirty  years 
later.* 

The  two  latest  of  this  second  group  of  Lancet  works,  namely, 
the  West  Porch  of  the  South  TransejDt,  or  Galilee  Porch,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  and  the  two  doorways  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
the  choir  aisles,  exhibit  much  greater  elegance  of  treatment  and 
delicacy  of  execution  than  the  others.  Of  these  two  works,  the 
former  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  a  similar  work,  simi- 
larly named,  at  the  west  end  of  Ely  Cathedral,  which  belongs  to  the 
earlier,  as  this  porch  does  to  the  latest  part  of  the  Lancet  Period ; 
whilst  the  exquisite  carved  work  and  capitals  of  the  former  corres- 
pond closely  with  those  of  the  elegant  work  of  contemporaneous 
date  at  the  east  end  of  the  Choir  of  the  same  Cathedral,  which  was 
commenced  by  Bishop  ]^orthwold  in  1235. 

Before  quitting  the  work  of  the  Lancet  Period,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  an  opinion  which  has  prevailed,  and  which  is  due,  I  believe, 
to  Professor  Willis,  who  discovered  that  the  name  of  Bishop  Hugh's 
architect  was  Geolfrey  de  Noiers,  to  the  effect  that  the  design  of  the 
east  Transept  and  Choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  of  French  origin. 
The  only  feature,  however,  in  this  work  which  at  all  resembles 
French  work  of  tliis  date  is  the  Pier  Capital  of  the  Choir,  which, 
with  its  double  row  of  stiff  foliage,  and  four  attendant  shaft  capitals, 

*  In  a  paper  which  was  read  at  Lincoln  by'  the  Rev.  J.  Dimock,  on  The  Documentary 
History  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mr.  Sharpe's  lecture  was  de- 
livered, the  difficulty  above  referred  to  was  completely  solved  by  the  fact  announced  by  Mr. 
Dimock,  that,  on  reference  to  the  original  text  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  he  had  discovered 
that  the  passage  in  question  had  been  eiToneously  transcribed  and  printed  by  Wharton,  the 
real  word  in  the  ]\IS.  being  plainly  and  legibly  written,  not  capitulum,  but  capitium,  which 
cannot  othei-wise  be  interpreted  than  as  signifying  the  head  or  east  end  of  the  church. 
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all  attached  to  the  same  block,  is  not  unlike  those  of  Chartres  and 
Soissons.  But  we  have  in  the  Pier  Capitals  of  the  Presbytery  at 
Chichester  Cathedral,  designed  and  constructed  only  a  few  years 
earlier,  at  the  close  of  the  Transitional  Period,  the  very  idea,  in 
genuine  English  workmanship,  of  which  these  Lincoln  capitals  are 
the  Lancet  version,  and  to  which,  Avith  their  detached  shafts,  they 
bear  a  much  stronger  resemblance  than  to  the  capitals  of  any  French 
cathedral  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  all  other  respects,  in 
the  general  outUne  of  the  design,  and  in  all  its  minor  details  of 
mouldings  and  carved  work,  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever 
between  the  works  of  Geoffrey  de  JSToiers  and  that  of  French 
buildings  of  corresponding  date. 

Geometrical  Period. 

The  introduction  of  Tracery  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  caused  a  rapid  and  complete  change  in  the  appearance  of 
buildings :  it  arose  from  the  practice  of  perforating  in  various  ways 
the  spandrels  of  arches,  and  the  solid  stonework  lying  between  the 
heads  of  contiguous  lancet  windows.  Of  this  practice,  and  its  pro- 
gress through  the  Lancet  Period,  we  have  excellent  examples  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  the  plain  circles,  trefoils,  and  quatrefoils, 
with  which  the  solid  stonework  above  the  sub-arches  of  the  blind- 
story  of  the  Choir  and  early  Transept  of  Bishop  Hugh  is  perforated, 
we  see  an  early  and  a  somewhat  clumsy  effort  to  relieve  this  blank 
space.  In  the  nave  three-foiled  openings  more  completely  occupy 
it ;  and  in  the  noble  wheel- window  of  the  north  transept,  so  entirely 
is  the  large  plate  of  stonework,  wliich  fills  the  circle,  pierced,  that 
but  small  portiL""is  of  solid  stone  remain  between  the  circular  voids. 

To  call  this  a  traceried  window,  however,  would  be  a  mistake  : 
the  principle  of  tracery,  which  consists  of  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  of  these  intervening  portions  of  stonework  into  moulded  bars, 
is  wanting.  This  is  the  invention,  then,  which,  applied  in  circular 
forms  to  the  windows  of  the  succeeding  Period,  forms  its  chief 
characteristic. 

1.  Of  the  noble  series  of  monumental  works  which  were  con- 
structed in  England  during  the  Geometrical  Period,  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  finest,  is  the  Presbytery  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  Designed,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been,  about  the  year 
1256,  at  the  exact  moment  Avhen  Gothic  arcliitecture  in  its  chief 
forms,  its  sculpture,  its  carved  and  moulded  work,  had  reached  its 
highest  development,  it  exhibits  in  every  part  a  refinement  and 
elegance,  as  well  as  a  delicacy  of  finish  in  its  minutest  details,  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of 
Gothic  art.  To  attempt  to  describe  to  you  its  varied  beauties  in  the 
short  space  of  time  at  our  disposal,  would  be  a  vain  effort. 

I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  without  notice  its  chief  and  most 
characteristic  feature,  its  glorious  east  window  of  eight  lights,  con- 
fessedly the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  which,  occupying  as 
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it  does,  the  entire  east  end  on  the  inside,  and  worked  out  as  it  is 
with  a  wealth  of  deeply-moulded  detail  of  surpassing  excellence, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cro^vning  work  of  the  singularly  beauti- 
fid  building  of  which  it  forms  the  termination,  and  the  chief 
ornament. 

This  building,  commenced,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  imme- 
diately after  the  granting  of  the  royal  permission  to  remove  the  city 
wall,  in  order  to  allow  its  construction  in  1256,  was  so  far  finished  in 
1282,  that  Bishop  Hugh's  shrine  was  transferred  into  it  in  that  year. 

Among  the  remaining  works  of  the  Geometrical  Period  may  be 
noticed : — 

2.  The  stone  screens  of  the  Choir  on  the  east,  north,  and  south 
sides.  They  were  probably  all  commenced  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  Presbytery.  One  of  them,  on  the  north  side,  has  on  its  aisle 
front  an  arcade  of  circular  foliated  tracery  so  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  the  aisle  arcade  of  the  nave  of  York  IViinster,  and  is  finished  with 
straight  canopies  carrying  mouldings,  crockets,  and  finials  so  identi- 
cally the  same,  that  it  is  scarcely  ]30ssible  to  suppose  that  they  were 
not  designed  by  the  same  hand. 

3.  An  Easter  sepulclu^e  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  with 
figures  and  carved  work  of  great  excellence,  belongs  also  to  this  later 
Geometrical  work. 

4.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  Geometrical  Period  that 
the  stone-carvers  of  the  Middle  Ages  began  first  to  imitate  in  their 
works  the  fohage  of  nature.  The  Period  is  thus  divisible,  almost 
equally,  into  two  portions.  Early  and  Late ;  during  the  earlier  of 
which  the  carved  work  was  of  conventional  design,  and  during  the 
later  in  imitation  of  natural  forms.  In  the  Presbytery  the  capitals, 
not  only  of  the  piers,  but  of  all  the  host  of  minor  shafts,  carry  fohage 
of  the  most  elegant  conventional  type,  consisting  of  curled  leaves  of 
the  most  varied  outline,  but  all  designed  in  the  same  spirit.  In  the 
passage  leading  from  the  north-eastern  transept  to  the  cloisters,  and 
in  the  cloisters  themselves,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  new  fashion  of  carving,  introduced  about  the  years  1280 — 1290, 
with  the  old ;  the  capitals  of  all  the  shafts  of  the  tracery  of  these 
two  later  Geometrical  works,  having  natural  foliage  only,  chiefly  in 
imitation  of  the  oak  and  the  vine  leaf.  So  much  as  remains  of  this 
cloister  is  in  other  respects  an  interesting  example  of  the  works  of 
the  second  half  of  the  Geometrical  Period. 

5.  Whether  the  central  Tower,  of  which  the  two  lower  stories 
remain,  was  ever  carried  higher,  we  have  no  record,  and  no  present 
means  of  knomng :  what  is  certain  is,  that  its  noble  upper  story, 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Geometrical  Period,  must  have 
been  commenced  about  the  year  1306.  It  is  justly  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  central  towers  in  the  kingdom,  and  groups  as  grandly  "svith 
the  two  smaller  western  towers  as  the  central  spire  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  does  with  the  two  subordinate  western  spires  of  that 
building. 
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Curvilinear  Period. 

1.  Whether  or  not  all  may  be  disposed  to  agree  that  the  pro- 
gress of  art  froni  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  was  in  a 
downward  direction,  and  that  the  decay  into  which  Church  Archi- 
tecture fell,  at  the  close  of  the  Eectilinear  Period,  dates,  in  its 
earliest  beginnings,  from  the  time  when  natural  foliage  was  intro- 
duced into  the  ornamentation  of  buildings,  and  flowing  tracery  into 
their  \\indows,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  one'  respect,  the  builders 
of  the  two  latest  periods  surpassed  their  predecessors.  The  graceful 
finish  of  the  upper  walls  and  gables  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
cathedral  and  parish  churches,  of  whatever  date,  is  due  to  the 
panelled  and  pierced  parapets,  and  crocketed  pinnacles  of  the 
Curvilinear  and  Rectilinear  Periods.  Of  this  we  have  notable 
examples  at  Lincoln ;  the  earliest  of  which  occurs  in  the  p^anelled 
parapet  of  the  west  front,  which  crowns  so  appropriately  the  earlier 
work  below.  To  the  same  date  belongs  the  flomiig  pierced  parapet 
of  the  south  clere-story  of  the  JS'ave,  mth  its  Curvilinear  pinnacles 
marking  the  limits  of  each  compartment.  Following  this  parapet 
westwards  Ave  arrive  at  the  west  wall  of  the  south  Transept,  along 
which  this  open  paraj)et  of  flowing  tracery  is  still  continued. 

2.  The  chief  work  of  this  Period,  however,  was  the  remodelling 
of  the  south  front  of  the  south  transept.  This  work  consists  of  a 
large  circular  window,  corresponding  with  the  rose  window  of  the 
north  transept,  and  filled  with  flowing  tracery  of  flamboyant  char- 
acter, of  a  large  five-light  window  above,  and  of  a  pierced  parapet  of 
flowing  tracery  on  the  gable. 

3.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  work  is  due  to  the  Burghersh 
family,  one  of  whose  members  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1320  to 
1340,  during  the  time,  in  fact,  that  it  must  have  been  executed. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  a  chantry 
belonging  to  this  family  was  founded  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  presbytery,  one  side  of  which  was  formed  of  the  tombs 
of  Lord  Burghersh,  the  founder,  who  died  in  1356,  and  of  his 
brother,  the  bishop,  who  died  in  1 340.  They  are  both  interesting 
monuments. 

4.  The  last  works  of  this  Period  were  the  two  canopied  tombs 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Presbytery,  under  the  last  pier-arch  on  the 
south  side.  They  are,  although  late,  of  very  elegant  workmanship, 
and  were  probably  erected  during  the  lifetime  of  Lord  Cantilupe,  by 
whom  the  adjoining  chantry  is  said  to  have  been  founded,  but  who 
did  not  die  till  1372. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  admirable  screens  of  any  kind 
that  exist,  designed  in  this  style,  is  to  be  seen  in  this  Cathedral 
under  the  east  arch  of  the  crossing,  and  serves  at  present  as  the 
organ  screen.  It  is  stated  by  Wild  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
year  1775;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  so  excellent  a  work  is 
due  to  a  period  when  Gothic  architecture  was  so  little  understood 
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and  appreciated.  It  is  ^Drobable  that  it  is  a  very  careful  and  accu- 
rate restoration  of  an  existing  work  of  undoubtedly  great  merit,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  we  see  belongs  really  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Curvilinear  Period.     It  deserves  attentive  study. 

Eectiltnear  Period. 

1.  Strongly  resembling  the  Cantilupe  tomb,  is  the  arcading  of 
the  interior  of  the  ground  story  of  the  two  western  Towers,  with 
its  elaborate  vaulting ;  and  to  the  same  early  date  probably  belongs 
the  interior  of  the  west  Doorway. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  west  towers  was,  no  doubt,  the  next 
work  executed.     They  are  ]3lain,  but  well  proportioned. 

3.  The  insertion  of  the  west  window  of  the  nave  and  north  and 
south  aisles  followed ;  and  the  construction  of  the  canopied  work, 
above  the  west  Doorway,  with  its  row  of  kingly  statues,  is  of  the 
same  date. 

4.  The  west  porch  of  the  south  transept  received  in  this  Period 
its  richly-panelled  parapet ;  and  the  airy  lightness  of  the  sky-outline 
of  the  central  tower  is  due  to  its  pierced  Rectilinear  parapet. 

5.  The  three  last  works  remaining  to  be  described  belong  aU  to 
the  latter  part  of  this  Period.  They  are  the  chantry  chapels  of 
Bishop  Fleming,  who  died  a.d.  1432  ;  of  Bishop  Russell,  who  died 
A.D.  1480;  and  of  Bishop  Longland,  who  died  a.d.  1521.  The 
two  last-named  are  excellent  examples  of  tliis  kind  of  sepidchral 
oratories,  which  were  often  erected  by  the  prelates  themselves 
during  their  lifetime. 

In  the  Transepts  are  several  screens  of  excellent  Rectilinear 
design  ;  and  the  stall-v\'Ork  of  the  Choir,  executed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Period,  is  amongst  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 


Recorded  History  of  Lincoln   Cathedrcd.     A   Paper  read  at  the 
Lincoln  Meeting,  June  18th,  1868.     By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock. 

I  AM  commissioned  to  relate  to  you,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  history  of 
your  glorious  Cathedral,  as  to  be  gleaned  from  tlie  printed  works  of 
our  general  or  other  historians,  from  the  invaluable  MS.  archives 
of  the  Bishop's  Registry,  and  the  Record  Room  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  or  from  MS.  collections  elsewhere.  I  must  apologize  that 
much  of  what  I  have  to  say  has  been  said  before,  and  will  be  new  to 
very  few,  if  any,  of  you :  such  portions  of  the  history  I  shall  pass 
over  very  briefly,  with  only  sufficient  mention  to  make  my  account 
a  connected  one.  Several  years  since  I  spent  some  days,  and  only 
a  few  days,  in  hunting  through  the  Lincoln  archives,  expressly  after 
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history  of  tlic  building  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  adjuncts.  I  knew 
whereabouts,  in  a  very  vdde  field  of  research,  to  draw  the  likeliest 
covers,  and  turned  here  and  there  to  where  I  thought  the  objects  of 
my  pursuit  likely  to  be  found.  For  so  short  and  imperfect  an 
examination  I  found  much  new  history :  all  of  which  I  put  into 
our  friend  Mr.  Poole's  hands,  and  this  is  recorded  in  his  excellent 
Paper  on  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  the  1857  volume  of  your  Reports. 
I  afterwards  had  occasion  to  work  for  a  short  time  at  the  Lincoln 
arcliives,  but  with  other  objects  in  view ;  and  I  have  since  had  to 
study  Lincoln  history  a  bit  again  for  other  purposes ;  and  I  have 
never  failed  to  note  anything  I  met  vnih  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  Cathedral.  Still,  I  shall  have  little  actually  new  to  tell  you  ; 
though  one  or  two  things  I  have  to  say,  will,  I  think,  be  worth  your 
attention.  These  I  shall  dwell  upon  more  especially  ;  and  I  shall 
also  dwell  somewhat  upon  one  or  two  points  where  it  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Poole,  or  others,  have  drawn  wrong  or  imperfect  deduc- 
tions from  the  historical  facts  in  their  hands.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  a  closer  search  into  the  Bishops'  Rolls  and 
Registers,  and  the  Chapter  Records,  would  disclose  much  of  inter- 
esting history  as  to  the  fabric,  beyond  what  has  as  yet  appeared, 
and  beyond  what  I  shall  be  enabled  to  tell  you  to-day.  Lincohi 
Cathecbal  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be  brief  upon — but  I  will  endeavour 
to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  There  are  few  tilings  more  odious  to  me 
than  to  have  to  listen  myself  to  a  long  talk.  I  can  feel  for 
imhappy  listeners,  and  my  talk  shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can  possibly 
manage  on  such  a  subject. 

The  Bishopric  of  Lincoln  is,  in  comparison  with  some  English 
bishoprics,  of  almost  modern  date.  Soon  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, Remigius  was  appointed  by  WiUiam  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Dorchester ;  and  within  very  few  years, — certainly,  it  Avould  seem, 
before  the  year  1075, — the  See  was  transferred  thence  to  Lincoln, 
and  Remigius  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  under  him 
was  reared  the  fii^t  Cathedral  that  cro^vued  the  hill  of  Lincoln. 
Remigius  died  in  the  year  1092,  on  the  very  eve  almost  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  consecration  of  the  new  church.  The  whole  church, 
mth  all  its  necessary  adjuncts,  the  twenty-one  canons'  houses,  and 
every  actual  requisite  for  the  Cathedral  establishment,  were  now  no 
doubt  completed.  Of  this  church  of  Remigius  nothing  is  now  to 
be  seen  except  a  lai-ge  portion  of  its  West  Front,  but  enough  of  the 
foundations  of  the  east  end  to  render  its  plan  certain  (it  terminated 
in  a  semicircular  apse),  are  still  in  existence  beneath  the  flooring 
of  the  present  stalls  of  the  choir.  Tliis  is  fully  described  in  Mr. 
Poole's  Paper.  Robert  Bloet,  the  successor  of  Remigius,  Bishop 
from  1094  to  1123,  was  a  warm-hearted,  open-handed,  munificent 
prelate.  We  are  told  of  his  costly  gifts  of  vestments  and  other 
adornments  of  the  sanctuary,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  his  builchng 
any  part  of  the  Cathedral  or  its  adjuncts.  All  this,  in  fact,  he 
found  already  done  by  Remigius ;  as  to  the  fabric,  he  could  only 
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celebrate  the  consecration  prevented  by  the  death  of  Remigius,  and 
give  his  best  gifts  to  render  the  sanctuary  of  God  beautiful  and 
glorious.  Tliis  he  did  zealously  and  bountifully,  and  he  did  much 
more  :  he  doubled  the  number  of  canons,  adding  twenty-one  to  the 
twenty-one  of  Eemigius.  In  fact,  Bloet  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
at  Lincoln  with  almost  equal  reverence  with  Eemigius,  as  co-founder 
with  him  of  the  Cathedral  establishment.  He  has  been  very  hardly 
treated  in  later  history.  He  was  no  monk,  and  did  not  like  monks, 
and  exerted  his  influence  against  the  promotion  of  a  monk  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  other  reasons  for 
monkish  enmity,  but  this  one  would  be  enough  for  William  of 
Malmesbury,  and  the  Peterborough  contmuator  of  the  Saxon  Chron- 
icle. They  do  not  quite  speak  well  of  him,  and  their  not  quite 
w^ell-sjDeaking  becomes  very  bad  ill-speaking  in  the  images  of  after 
writers,  their  followers.  Of  this  later  abuse  of  Bloet  not  a  syllable 
or  a  sound  is  deserving  of  the  slightest  credit,  and,  happily  for  the 
good  name  of  so  munificent  a  benefactor  to  Lincoln,  we  are  not  left 
to  the  statements  only  of  his  contemporary  un-friends  wherefrom 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  character.  Henry  of  Himtingdon,  who 
knew  him  well,  a  member  of  his  family,  and  one  of  the  Arch- 
deacons of  the  diocese,  has  told  us^  much  about  him ;  and  mainly 
from  his  pages, — and  they  have  every  appearance  of  being  truthful 
and  impartial, — is  to  be  learnt  Avhat  Bishop  Bloet  really  was,— 
a  very  difi'erent  person  from  what  after  compilers  and  emlDellishers 
of  Lincoln  history  made  of  him. 

Of  Bloet's  successor.  Bishop  Alexander,  who  held  the  See  from 
1123  to  1148,  we  are  told,  on  the  unquestionable  authority  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  that  he  repaired  the  church  after  injuries 
from  a  fire,  made  it  more  beautiful  than  on  its  first  erection,  and 
was  the  first  to  give  it  a  vaulted  roof.  But  there  is  a  question  as 
to  Avhen  this  fire,  and  the  consequent  repairs,  took  place.  Mr.  Poole, 
who,  I  think,  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  places  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Alexander's  episcopate.  His  only  authority  for  a  fire  in  the 
Cathedral  at  this  time  is  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  always  a  very  doubt- 
ful authority  in  any  matter  of  history,  even  of  his  o^^^l  days,  and 
especially  doubtful  as  to  events  seventy  years  and  more  before  his 
o^^Ti  time.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  was  a  most  destructive 
fire  at  Lincoln  about  this  time.  The  Peterborough  continuator  of 
the  Saxon  Chronlde,  under  1123,  describes  it  as  consuming  nearly 
the  whole  city,  but  has  not  a  word  as  to  any  injury  to  the  Cathedral : 
and,  moreover,  the  Margam  Annals  in  like  manner  record  the 
destruction  of  the  Avhole  city,  but  expressly  add  that  the  Minster 
and  the  Bishop's  Palace  escaped  injury.  These  authorities  are  con- 
clusive against  Giraldus's  assertion  that  the  church  was  consumed 
by  fire  at  this  time.  There  may  have  been  some  small  mischief 
done  by  a  fire  about  this  time,  of  which  Giraldus  found  notice  in  the 

(1)     More  especially  in  his  epistle  to  Walter,  De  Mundi  contemptu,  printed  in 
Anglia  Sacra,  11.,  604,  &c. 
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Lincoln  Eecords  of  his  time,  but  I  tliink  it  certain  that  no  such 
damage  by  lire  then  occurred  as  to  call  for  Alexander's  renovation 
and  new  vaulting  of  the  church,  as  Mr.  Poole  supposes. 

Moreover,  Giraldus  does  not,  as  Mr.  Poole  seems  to  tell  us, 
connect  in  any  way  this  1123  lire  with  the  repairs  of  Bishop  Alex- 
ander. Giraldus  speaks  of  the  former  under  his  account  of  Bishop 
Remigius ;  of  the  latter,  many  chapters  afterwards,  under  Bishop 
Alexander;  without  a  hint  of  any  connection  between  the  two. 

The  fire,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  which  called  for  Alexander's 
restorations,  occurred  in  1141,  or  soon  after.  1141  is  the  date  given 
by  a  Spalding^  and  a  Peterborough  chronicler,  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, probably  merely  follows  the  other ;  and  this  date  of  theirs  is 
probably  a  year  or  two  too  early.  But  Henry  of  Huntingdon's 
testimony  renders  it  almost  certain  that  a  fire  had  occurred  not  long 
before  the  year  1146.  He  tells  us  that  in  1145  Bishop  Alexander 
went  to  Eome,  that  he  returned  the  next  year,  and  then  finding  his 
church  foully  disfigured  by  a  fire,  repaired  it  with  such  subtle  work- 
manship, that  it  came  forth  more  beautiful  than  when  new  from 
the  builder's  hands,  and  second  to  no  structure  Avithin  the  realms 
of  England.  This  testimony  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  con- 
clusive authority  of  tliis  period  on  all  Lincoln  matters  that  he  men- 
tions, backed  as  it  is  by  the  Peterborough  and  Spalding  chroniclers, 
seems  to  me  to  render  it  perfectly  certain,  so  far  as  any  historical 
fact  can  be  certain,  that  it  was  in  the  last  years  of  Alexander's  pon- 
tificate that  the  fire  in  the  Cathedral  took  place  that  called  for  and 
received  his  restorations. 

The  injury  to  the  actual  fabric  by  this  fire  seems  not  to  have 
been  much.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  only  says  that  the  church  had 
been  deturpata  by  it.  This  I  have  translated  "  foully  disfigured," 
which  gives,  I  think,  the  fullest  meaning  that  the  word  can  well 
bear.  I  mention  this,  because  it  may  be  thought  that  the  two  or 
three  last  years  of  Alexander's  life  were  not  enough  for  the  works 
of  restoration  attributed  to  him. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  does  not  say 
anything  about  Alexander's  vaulting  the  church.  This  is  told  us 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  by  John  de  Schalby,  an  after,  but 
independent  biographer  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  :  and  we  can 
only  conclude  that  what  they  say  is  true,  derived  from  authentic 
ancient  records  existing  in  their  times  at  Lincoln.  Still,  as  this 
vaulting  must  have  been  the  vaulting  of  the  body  of  the  church, — 
for  the  aisles  would  certainly  be  vaulted  by  Eemigius, — and  as  the 
vaulting  of  the  body  of  a  large  church  was  a  thing  perhaps  not 
attempted  in  England  before  1146,  it  seems  strange  that  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  should  make  no  mention  of  such  a  then  novelty. 

Bishop  Alexander  died  early  in  the  s^Dring  of  1148.  Of  his 
successor,  Eobert  de  Chesney,  or  De  Querceto,  no  mention  occurs 

(2)  By  the  Spalding  Chronicle  I  mean  the  Chron.  Aug.  Petriburg.  of  Sparke  &  Giles. 
No  doubt  whatever,  as  its  contents  fully  show,  it  was  written  in  Spalding  Abbey  ;  and  ought 
to  be  known  by  the  name  which  I  give  it. 
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in  connection  witli  the  fabric.  He  died  in  December,  1166.  Some 
six  years  afterwards,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  II.,  was  elected  to  the  long  vacant  See ;  but  he  was  never 
consecrated.  The  ancient  Lincohi  Records,  as  preserved  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  and  John  de  Schalby,  say  that  soon  after  his  election, 
amongst  other  benefactions,  he  gave  to  the  church  two  grand  and 
sonorous  bells.  Perhaps  this  gift  of  his,  in  1173,  or  soon  afterwards, 
tells  the  completion  soon  before  of  the  Late-Norman  west  end  of 
the  church,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist.  These  remains  have 
been  attributed, — and  truly,  in  great  measure,  in  all  likelihood, — 
to  Bishop  Alexander.  Still  it  is  perfectly  probable,  that  the  west 
front,  largely  carried  on  by  Alexander  before  his  death  in  1148, 
may  have  had  one,  at  any  rate,  of  its  towers  only  sufficiently  com- 
pleted for  reception  of  bells  by  1173.  Such  a  gift  of  bells,  generally 
speaking,  tells  us  of  a  tower  recently  made  ready  for  their  reception. 

The  next  Bishop,  Walter  de  Coutances,  consecrated  July  3,  1183, 
was  Bishop  for  only  one  year,  and  his  name  is  connected  in  no  way 
with  the  fabric. 

In  1185,  on  the  15tli  of  April,  a  violent  earthquake  occurred 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  England.  Rocks  Avere  rent, — houses 
of  stone  fell, — and  the  metropolitan  church  of  Lincoln  was  rent 
from  toj)  to  bottom.  Evidence  of  the  mischief  done  by  this  earth- 
quake, unless  my  memory  fails  me,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  western 
towers.  The  mischief  done  to  the  church  generally  was  probably 
very  great. 

The  next  year,  1186,  there  came  to  preside  over  the  See  of 
Lincoln  a  simple  Carthusian  monk,  one  whose  former  life  from 
almost  boyhood  had  been  mainly  given  to  seclusion,  and  silence, 
and  devotional  meditation, — one  whose  antecedents  would  point  him 
out  as  almost  the  unfittest  pei^on  possible  to  rule  a  large  diocese, 
and  restore  a  ruined  Cathedral.  But  Hugh  of  Burgundy  was  a  very 
excellent  and  a  very  wonderful  man.  He  was  one  who  at  once  gave 
his  whole  body,  and  heart,  and  soul  to  the  work  which  God  had 
given  him  to  do ;  one  who  seemed  instinctively  always  to  see  the 
right  and  mse  course  of  action ;  and^  one  whom  no  earthly  power, 
no  eartlily  fear  of  danger,  could  deter  from  doing  his  utmost  in 
what  he  beheved  his  heavenly  Master's  cause.  Notwithstanding 
his  long  Carthusian  training,  there  is  j)erhaps  no  one  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  worthies,  who  deserves  a  higher  niche  of  eminence, 
whether  as  a  mere  clever  Avorldly-wise  man  of  business,  or  as  an 
earnest,  holy,  hard-working  Christian  Bishop.  He  was  idolized  in 
his  lifetime  by  all  who  had  to  do  A\dth  him;  even  his  bitterest 
opponents,  all  in  their  hearts  loved  him.  He  was  a  canonized  saint 
some  twenty  years  after  his  death.  He  became  the  great  saint  of 
Lincoln ;  and,  moreover,  the  great  saint  of  the  whole  Carthusian 
order,  and  the  only  saint  for  long  from  amongst  their  own  ranks, 
besides  St.  Bruno  tlieir  founder,  whom  the  Carthusians  recognized. 
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Under  sucli  a  Bisliop  as  tliis  Hugli  of  Burgundy,  the  ruined 
cliurcli  of  Lincoln  would  not  long  have  to  wait  for  restoration.  But 
it  was  not  restoration  only  that  he  gave  to  it :  it  was  perhaps  too 
seriously  injured  by  the  earthquake  to  render  a  restoration  of  the 
church  of  Remigius  and  Alexander  advisable.  At  all  events,  Hugh 
resolved  to  pull  down  the  whole  building  to  the  very  foundations, 
and  to  commence  a  new  church,  on  new  foundations,  on  an  enlarged 
plan.  We  have  much  history  of  his  doings.  Besides  what  is  told 
us  by  contemporary  general  historians,  such  as  Roger  Hoveden,  we 
have  a  valuable  Life  of  him,  ^\Titten  by  one  Avho  was  for  some  years 
his  private  cliaplain,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  him.  All  the  notices  from  this  Life,  as  to  the 
building  of  the  Cathedral,  I  think  I  put  into  Mr.  Poole's  hands, 
and  they  will  be  found  recorded  in  liis  Paper.  The  Life  itself,  the 
Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis,  has  since  been  published  in  the  Govern- 
ment series  of  historical  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Again,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  also 
well  acquainted  with  Bishop  Hugh, — he  spent  several  years  at 
Lincoln  during  Hugh's  pontificate,  for  the  sake  of  study  in  the  then 
famous  school  of  the  learned  Chancellor,  William  de  Monte  (or 
Montibus), — tells  us  much  about  him  in  his  treatise  called  the 
Legenda  S.  Remigii,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
Henry  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra.  But,  besides  this,  Giraldus  has 
left  us  a  distinct  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  not  yet  printed,  but  which  I 
hope  will  be  printed  before  many  months  are  past.  This  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
same  MS.  volume  which  contains  the  Legenda  8.  Remigii.  It  is 
the  only  known  MS.  of  either  of  these  treatises,  and  fi'om  it 
Wharton  printed  his  Legend  of  Remigius  ;  and  yet,  in  his  preface, 
professing  to  describe  all  the  known  works  of  Giraldus,  he  strangely 
makes  no  mention  of  this  Life  of  Hugh,  though,  more  strangely 
still,  he  embodies  one  or  two  fragments  of  it  in  his  printed  Legenda 
S.  Remigii.  But,  marvellous  a  scholar  as  Henry  Wharton  was,  he 
was  a  very  bad  and  careless  editor  of  mediaeval  writers  ;  or  rather, 
with  little  doubt,  he  had  to  employ  careless  transcribers  of  MSS., 
or  bad  editors,  in  the  works  of  the  medi?eval  writers  which  were 
published  under  his  supervision  and  in  his  name. 

Besides  these  actually  contemporary  Avriters  who  describe  to  us 
Bishop  Hugh  and  his  doings,  there  is  his  Legenda,  founded  upon 
the  Report  of  the  Papal  Commissioners  who  had  to  investigate  and 
report  to  Rome  his  claims  for  canonization.  This  investigation  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1219,  just  about  nineteen  years  after  his 
death.  Many  testified  to  what  they  had  themselves  seen  and 
known  :  and  any  historical  facts  of  Hugh's  life  or  doings  that  this 
Legenda  contains,  it  seems  to  me,  are  almost  worthy  of  equal  regard 
with  the  facts  recorded  by  actually  contemporary  writers.  I  say  this, 
because  this  Legenda  of  St.  Hugh  is  the  earliest  authority  we  know 
of  for  the  interesting  tale,  transferred  into  the  pages  of  Wendover 
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and  others,  of  Hugli  having  helped  with  his  own  hands  to  cany 
stone  and  mortar  for  the  builders  of  his  church. 

Besides  this  Legenda  again,  there  is  a  poetical  Life,  consisting  of 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  marvellous  hexameters,  which  was 
written  soon  after  his  canonization  in  1220,  at  all  events  before  the 
death  of  Bishop  Hugh  de  Wells  in  1235.  This  I  published  in 
1860.  I  had  not  seen  it  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Poole's  paper  in  1857. 
It  is  mainly  a  mere  putting  into  poetical  form  of  facts  derived  from  the 
Magna  Vita,  the  unpublished  Life  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  the 
Legenda  of  St.  Hugh ;  from  the  two  latter  more  especially.  Poetry 
though  it  be,  it  is  generally  very  exact  and  true  in  its  narration  of 
facts,  as  it  found  them  recorded  by  these  authorities  :  and  there  are 
some  things  which  it  relates,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere :  amongst 
which  a  very  curious  and  interesting  description  of  the  Cathedral,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  say  more  before  long. 

A^Hiat  with  these  j)rivate  biographies,  and  what  with  what  is  told 
us  of  him  by  the  more  general  historians  of  the  jDcriod,  we  have 
much  history  of  St.  Hugh.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  full 
particulars  of  what  they  say  as  to  his  buildings  :  much  of  tliis  is  in 
Mr.  Poole's  Paper.  I  shall  only  state  what  seems  to  be  the  certain 
conclusion  from  what  they  say,  viz.,  that  Hugh  commenced  an 
entirely  new  church  on  an  enlarged  plan,  and  that  he  completed  the 
choir  of  this  church  before  his  death.  Probably  somewhat,  and 
perhaps  much,  of  the  central  tower  and  transej)ts,  was  also  built  by 
him ;  but  all  the  history,  I  think,  only  assures  us  that  he  built  a 
new  choir.  There  are  two  or  three  points,  however,  in  what  they 
tell  us,  that  I  must  say  somewhat  about. 

The  Magna  Vita  gives  us  the  name  of  Hugh's  architect  at 
Lincoln,  Geoffrey  de  ^N'oiers.  There  have  been  very  contrary 
opinions  expressed,  by  the  highest  authorities,  as  to  the  character 
of  Hugh's  work  at  Lincoln.  Professor  Willis,  in  his  lecture  on  the 
Cathedral  some  twenty  years  ago,  talked  much  and  confidently  of 
his  work  being  French  work,  and  that  he  must  have  employed  a 
French  architect :  while  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  very  highest  French 
authority  on  such  matters,  has  since''  declared  most  jDositively^  that 
all  of  Hugh's  work  is  thoroughly  English  work,  without  an  atom  of 
French  character  about  it.  The  French  name  of  Hugh's  architect 
would  seem  to  favour  Professor  Willis's  view ;  but  this  does  not  at 
all  follow.  There  was  a  family  of  this  name  in  Buckinghamshire 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey ;  another  family  of  the  same 
name  occurs  soon  afterwards  in  iS'orfolk  liistory,  who  gave  their 
name  to  the  present  parish  of  Swanton  ^N'owers.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  in  St.  Hugh's  time  there  were  other  families  of  the 
name  in  other  counties  as  well.  In  fact,  Geoffrey  de  Noiers,  Hugh's 
architect,  notwithstanding  his  French  name,  may  well  have  been  a 
thorough  born  and  bred  Englishman,  with  three  or  four  generations 
of  English  parents  before  him. 

(3)     See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1861,  p.  551. 
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There  is  no  one  of  our  English  writers  who  tells  us  when 
Hugh's  work  at  Lincoln  was  commenced.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1186.  Such  a  work  as  the  uew  church  which  he  planned 
could  not  be  begun  at  once ;  thej^e  were  large  means,  and  large 
materials  to  be  first  gathered :  and  it  must  have  been  some  two  or 
three  years,  at  least,  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  we  may 
well  conclude,  before  he  could  actually  begin  his  new  work.  The 
date  of  this  is  told  us,  in  a  quarter  where  we  should  almost  least 
of  all  expect  it.  The  Irish  Annals  of  Multifernan,^  written  not 
later  than  1274,  among  one  or  two  other  brief  notices  of  Lincoln 
matters,  say  that  in  the  year  1192  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of 
Lincohi  was  laid.^  These  Annals  are  in  Latin,  and  this  information 
is  probably  o^Wng  to  some  English  ecclesiastic  who  had  settled  in 
Ireland,  and  who  had  before  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
Lincohi.  The  eight  years  between  the  laying  the  first  st(5ne  in 
1192,  and  Hugh's  death  in  1200,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
completion  of  the  choir,  with  so  energetic  a  man  as  Hugh  of 
Biu'gundy  pressing  on  the  work. 

The  Legenda  Remigii  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  as  printed  in 
Wliarton's  Anglia  Sacra,  says  that  Hugh  built  the  "  capitulum," 
the  chapter-house,  but  says  not  a  word  of  his  having  built  any 
other  part  of  the  church.  Are  there  any  here  to-night  who  heard 
Professor  Willis's  Lecture  on  the  Cathedral,  at  the  meeting  here  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  some  twenty  years  ago  %  If  so,  they 
Avill  remember  how  strongly  he  insisted  that  "  capitulum "  could 
not  mean  the  chapter-house,  and  that  it  was  clear  that  Giraldus  was 
only  saying  that  Hugh  built  the  head  or  choir  of  the  church. 

At  all  events  you  have  heard  what  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Sharpe, 
said  yesterday  morning  to  the  same  purpose.  Now  I  shall  say 
nothing  against  Mr.  Sharpe,  because  he  is  here ;  and  if  I  were  to 
hit  liim  a  slap  in  the  face,  he  would  probably  hit  me  again,  which 
would  be  unpleasant.  But  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  Professor  Willis, 
for  he  is  not  here  to  make  himself  offensive  in  return.  I,  therefore, 
say  boldly  that  he  was  quite  wrong ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  as  I 
tvtJI  prove  to  you,  that  he  was  also  perfectly  right.  He  was  wrong 
in  supposing  that  "capitulum"  could  mean  anything  but  the  chapter- 
house. He  produced,  if  I  remember  rightly,  one  or  two  doubtful 
instances  from  foreign  Avriters,  where  the  word  seems  to  mean  the 
choir  or  part  of  the  choir ;  but  these  instances  were  worthless  :  in 
every  English  \mter,  long  before  and  long  after  Giraldus's  time, 
whenever  "  capitulum "  is  apphed  to  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  a 
church,  it  means  always  the  chapter-house,  and  never  anything 
else :  it  was  the  regular  recognized  word,  and  in  an  English 
"writer  of  those  days  could  possibly  mean  nothing  else.  Here, 
then.  Professor  Willis  was  quite  wrong ;  and  now  to  prove  that 

(4)  Printed  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  1842,  in  Vol.  II.  of  their  Tracts. 
(5;  "A.D.  119'2.    Jacitur  fundamentum  ecclesi^e  Lincolnire." 

VOL.   IX.,  PT.   II.  H 
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he  was  quite  right.  "Capituhim"  is  not  the  word  which  Giral- 
dus  wrote  :  it  is  a  mere  error  of  Wharton,  or  his  transcriber, 
or  liis  editor.  The  MS.  from  which  Wharton  printed — the  only 
MS.  of  this  treatise  of  Girak\us  known  to  be  in  existence, — 
I  have  lately  had  occasion  carefully  to  collate  with  AYharton's 
text.  Instead  of  Wharton's  "  capitulum"  the  MS.  has  "  capicium," 
as  plainly  and  certainly  as  it  could  possibly  appear  in  the  largest 
and  plainest  pica  of  the  most  perfect  print.  And  "  capicium  "  means 
the  head,  or  eastern  limb,  or  choir  of  a  church,  exactly  what 
Professor  Willis  insisted  that  ^^Hiarton's  "capituliun"  must  mean. 
Thus,  though  wrong  in  his  attempts  to  prove  his  point  from  the 
history,  he  was  right  in  his  obstinate  conclusion  that  Hugh  of 
Burgundy  certainly  did  build  the  choir,  and  did  not  build  the 
chapter-house.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  Professor  Willis's  almost 
unerring  sagacity  in  connecting  the  fabric  of  a  church  ^^dth  its 
recorded  history  ;  but  this  is  a  curious  instance,  when  he  so  con- 
fidently insisted  upon  the  true  conclusion,  though  the  history,  as 
then  kno^\Ti,  was  plainly  and  decidedly  against  him. 

Mr.  Sharpe  deserves  perhaps  a  greater  compliment,  for  he  formed 
his  conclusion  simply  from  architectural  details,  mthout  attempting 
to  force  the  history  to  meet  his  views. 

All  then  that  we  are  sure  of  as  to  St.  Hugh  and  liis  building, 
according  to  contemporary  history,  is  that  he  completed  the  choir : 
as  I  have  said,  he  probably  may  have  begun  much  more,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  historical  proof.  The  work  which  Hugh  had 
gloriously  begun,  was  vigorously  proceeded  with,  it  would  seem, 
after  his  death  in  1200.  The  Patent  Rolls  give  us  an  earnest 
begging  letter  from  King  John,  dated  December  18,  1205,  and 
addressed  to  all  throughout  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  thanking  them 
for  their  already  bountiful  contributions,  and  exhorting  them  still 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  perfecting  the  noble  fabric  of  their 
Cathedral:  and  again,  on  January  18,  1209,  a  Precipe  ^vrit  that 
the  Canons  of  Lincoln  are  to  have  the  timber  and  lead  which  they 
had  purchased  for  the  work  of  tlieir  church  :  this  tells,  perhaps,  of 
the  roofing  of  the  transepts  or  some  portion  of  the  nave.  The 
troubles  under  the  Interdict,  and  the  wars  of  John  with  his  barons, 
would  no  doubt  for  a  while  retard  the  work,  but  it  was  no  doubt  very 
near  upon  completion,  if  not  actually  completed,  before  the  death 
of  Bishop  Hugh  de  Wells  in  1235.  This,  I  think,  is  certain,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  which 
I  have  before  mentioned,  which  was  written  certainly  during  Hugh 
de  Wells'  lifetime,  and  very  probably  not  long  after  St.  Hugh's 
canonization  in  1220.  He  devotes  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his 
hexameters  to  a  description  of  the  Cathedral,  and  to  expounding 
the  symbolical  meanings  of  its  various  parts.  IMuch  of  this  is 
very  curious ;  but  I  must  only  say  that  throughout,  imtil  the  last 
two  or  three  lines,  he  speaks  of  the  church  as  if  complete  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  with  its  painted  windows  in,  and  a  magnificent  rood 
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at  the  entrance  of,  the  choir.  But  at  the  end  of  his  description,  he 
intimates  that  the  church  was  not  yet  perfectly  complete :  for  he 
says  that,  where  anything  yet  remained  to  be  done,  the  work  of  the 
first  Hugh  would  be  perfected  by  the  second  Hugh.^  Now  whether 
he  wrote  soon  after  1220,  or  not  until  later  in  Hugh  de  Wells's  epis- 
copate, his  testimony,  I  think,  proves  clearly  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  very  little  remained  to  be  done ;  and  this  little  may  very 
probably  have  been  done  before  Hugh  de  Wells's  death.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude  that  the  church  would  be  complete,  in 
all  its  parts,  very  shortly  after  his  death. 

This  conclusion  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  legacies  in  the 
will  of  Hugh  de  Wells,  made  in  1233,  best  part  of  two  years  before 
his  death.  He  leaves  one  hundred  marks  to  the  fabric  of  Lincoln 
Church,  and  all  the  timber  on  all  liis  episcopal  estates,  which  he 
values  at  fifty  marks  more.  This  gift  of  timber,  in  1233,  probably 
intimates  that  the  nave  then  needed  only  the  completion  of  its  roof, 
or  the  church  generally  only  some  internal  fittings. 

I  must  just  add,  before  leaving  the  Metrical  Life,  that  its  author 
describes  the  Chapter-house,  mth  its  squared  portico,  and  its  orbi- 
cular form.'^  He  calls  it  "  Capitolium,"  and  in  an  explosive  burst  of 
frantic  poetry,  he  declares  that  such  a  capitol  was  never  possessed 
by  Kome  itself,  that  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus  would  scarcely  venture 
on  such  a  work,  and  that,  in  material  and  skill,  it  rivalled  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  He  is  the  only  contemporary  writer,  so  far  as 
I  know,  who  mentions  the  Chapter-house :  his  testimony  only 
proves  that  it  was  built  before  Hugh  de  Wells's  death,  in  1235. 

Mr.  Sharpe  has  fixed  about  1225  as  its  date.  And  thus  his 
deduction  from  architectural  details  agrees  well  and  closely  -with  all 
that  is  left  to  lis  of  history.  I  may  add  that  there  has  been  no 
collusion  between  ^Ir.  Sharpe  and  myself.  He  formed  his  decided 
opinion  from  the  mouldings  and  other  details  of  the  structure, — 
and,  moreover,  printed  this  opinion  in  his  summary  of  the  dates  of 
the  difi'erent  portions  of  the  church  wliich  you  had  in  your  hands 
yesterday  at  his  lecture, — before  he  had  any  notion  that  I  was  able 
to  prove  that  the  liistory,  as  he  knew  it,  was  false,  and  that  the  true 
history  would  fully  bear  him  out  in  his  conclusion. 

Hugh  de  Wells  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  Eobert  Grostete. 
Grostete's  name  is  not  at  all  connected,  in  history,  \vith  any  portion 
of  the  fabric  :  nevertheless,  there  must  have  been  much  work  done 
during  his  episcopate.  For,  in  1239,  the  new  central  tower  fell 
down,  and,  of  course,  largely  damaged  the  church.  It  would  be 
from  deficient  foundations,  or  insufficient  strength  in  its  piers,  that 
the  tower  must  have  fallen ;  and  it  would  probably  have  to  be 
entirely  rebuilt.  But,  besides  this,  its  fall  did  much  mischief  to 
the  adjacent  piers  and  arches  of  the  choir,  if  not  to  the  other 
adjacent  parts  of  the  church  as  well,  and  large  works  of  restoration 
would  here  also  be  called  for.      AVe  may  conclude,  however,  that 

(6)  Metrical  Life,  1.  962.  (7)  Metrical  Life,  11.  9.56-9f51. 
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all  was  again  complete  at  the  time  of  Grostete's  cleatli,  in  1253, 
or  very  soon  afterwards. 

For,  in  1255,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  taking  measures  for 
a  new  grand  and  magnificent  work,  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
church,  the  glorious  angel  choir.  They  would  not  have  begun 
this,  if  any  important  work  about  the  church,  as  it  then  stood,  still 
awaited  comj^letion.  But  before  this  new  work  could  be  begun, 
license  had  to  be  procured  from  the  Cro^Aoi  to  remove  the  city  wall, 
which  ran  across  close  by  Hugh's  east  end. 

On  November  5th,  1255,  royal  letters  were  issued  to  inquire 
whether  the  request  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  this  purport  could 
be  complied  with  without  detriment  to  the  Crown :  and,  on  July 
19,  1256,  Henry  III.  signified  his  consent  to  the  removal  of  the 
city  wall,  so  as  to  give  space  for  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
church.  This  extension  of  the  walls  did  not  include  all  that  is  now 
included  to  the  east  within  the  Cathedral  precinct, — for  there  were 
further  extensions  in  this  direction  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. 
— stiU  there  would  be  a  heavy  work  to  be  done,  not  only  in  pulling 
down  the  old  city  Avail,  but  in  inclosing  the  new  space  mthin  a  new 
wall,  before  the  new  work  of  the  Cathedral  could  be  much  pro- 
ceeded with.  We  can  hardly  suppose  this  to  have  been  in  at  all 
full  operation  before  1260.  But  the  angel  choir  was  sufficiently 
finished  by  1280  for  the  great  object  of  its  erection, — the  transla- 
tion of  the  great  Lincoln  saint  into  a  grand  and  gorgeous  shrine, 
within  a  grand  and  gorgeous  building. 

It  was  on  October  6,  1280,  that  tliis  translation  of  St.  Hugh 
took  place,  with  all  grand,  and  gorgeous,  and  solemn  ceremony, 
in  the  presence  of  Edward  I.  and  his  queen  and  children.  The 
King  of  England  had  assisted  at  his  burial  eighty  years  before,  and 
the  King  of  England  now  assisted  at  his  translation  to  the  shrine 
prepared  for  his  body  within  the  new  angel  choir. 

The  above  royal  letters  of  Henry  III.,  which  intimate  to  us 
about  the  time  when  this  new  work  was  begun,  and  the  translation 
of  St.  Hugh,  intimating  about  the  time  of  its  completion,  are  the 
only  historical  evidences,  so  far  as  I  know,  about  the  building  of 
this  angel  choir.  They  are,  indeed,  conclusive  as  to  the  date  of 
its  erection ;  still  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  no  more 
direct  liistory  of  so  glorious  a  building.  I  know  of  no  notice  of  it 
in  any  of  our  general  or  local  historians  of  the  time.  The  Lincoln 
Chapter  Acts  of  this  period,  which  would  have  told  us  much  about 
it,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  not  now  in  existence  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  about  it  in  the  history  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  the 
Bishop  who  presided  over  the  see  during  the  time  it  was  building. 
For  very  nearly  the  whole  of  this  time,  from  1258  to  1279,  Richard 
de  Gravesend  was  Bishop,  who  is  described  as,  in  many  ways,  a 
very  bounteous  benefactor  to  the  church.  Amongst  the  Cottonian 
Charters  of  the  British  Museum,  is  a  contemporary  transcrii)t^  of 

(8)  XI„  43  of  the  Cotton  Charters. 
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an  instrument  issued  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincohi,  which 
enumerates  at  length  his  various  benefactions,  and  appoints  the 
services  to  be  held,  and  the  alms  to  be  distributed,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death.  When  I  first  took  tliis  document  in  hand,  I 
fully  expected  to  find  something  in  it  about  the  building  of  the 
angel  choir.  But  while  it  tells  of  bountiful  endowments  to  the 
canons  of  the  church,  the  vicars  choral,  and  the  chorister  boys,  and 
of  many  costly  gifts  of  furniture  and  ornaments  to  the  church,  there 
is  not  a  word  in  it  to  connect  Richard  de  Gravesend's  name  with 
the  laying  a  single  stone  of  tliis  new  fabric.  As  it  was  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  who  procured  the  royal  license  to  extend  the  city 
walls  to  make  room  for  the  new  building,  so  it  must  have  been  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  who  raised  the  building  itself,  very  largely  aided, 
no  doubt,  by  the  receipts  at  Hugh's  shrine,  and  by  contributions 
from  the  diocese  at  large. 

With  this  addition  of  the  angel  choir,  the  whole  church,  begun 
by  St.  Hugh  about  ninety  years  before,  at  length  was  completed, 
according  to  its  present  plan,  as  it  now  stands  in  its  pride  of  beauty 
before  ns.  Part  of  what  was  built  by  St.  Hugh  was  afterwards 
altered,  at  the  restorations  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1239,  and  his  east  end  was  removed  at  the  building  of  the 
angel  choir.  Still,  though  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  church,  as 
it  now  stands,  was  not  built  until  after  Hugh's  death,  yet  the  whole 
of  it  may  be  said  to  be  owing  to  him.  It  was  his  plan,  and  his 
beginning,  that  was  carried  out  when  the  transepts  and  nave  were 
erected  ;  and  the  angel  choir  was  an  absolute  necessity,  caused  by 
the  countless  crowds  of  w^orshippers  who  flocked  to  render  honour 
to  the  great  Lincoln  saint.  We,  perhaps,  none  of  us,  will  admit 
the  entire  righteousness  of  all  the  honour  once  jjaid  to  him ;  but 
none  of  us,  I  trust,  can  refuse  the  right  reverence  due  to  his  saintly 
character, — to  the  fervent  zeal  of  his  faith,  liis  untiring  energy  in 
all  good  words  and  VA'-orks,  his  entire  abnegation  of  self,  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.  And  we  may 
well  thank  God  that  Hugh's  Cathedral  is  left  to  us ;  and  we  may 
well  think,  glorious  as  it  is,  that,  after  all,  it  is  no  unmeet  memorial 
of  so  great  and  good  a  man. 

I  ^vill  just  mention,  in  conclusion,  the  history  that  I  found  in  the 
Lincoln  archives,  of  some  after  additions  and  adjuncts  to  the  fabric. 
In  1296  the  cloisters  were  in  hand  ;  the  wall  of  the  south  side  being 
then  already  built.  The  Decorated  upper  stage  of  the  central  tower 
was  begun  in  1307,  and  was  sufliciently  finished  in  1311  to  receive 
its  bells.  Between  1 350  and  1 380  were  raised  the  vaults  of  the 
three  towers,  the  range  of  kings  was  inserted  in  the  west  front, 
and  new  stalls  were  placed  in  the  church.  These  additions  are 
sufficiently  mentioned  in  Mr.  Poole's  Paper,  and  the  documents 
which  prove  their  dates  will  be  foiuid  in  liis  Appendix  :  and  I  need, 
therefore,  say  nothing  more  about  them. 
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Adel :  Its  Norman  Church,  founded  by  King  Stephen,  and  oilier 
Earlier  Antiquities.  Being  the  substance  (in  part)  of  a  Lecture 
deUvered  before  the  Society,  at  Adel,  Oct.  15th,  1868,  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Lewthwaite,  M.A. 

Before  we  address  ourselves  to  the  chief  subject  of  interest  at  Adel, 
its  Norman  Church,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  records  of  still 
earlier  ages — the  traces  which  the  parish  affords  of  the  several  races 
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which,  in  their  tiu-ns.  have  possessed  and  passed  away  from  the 
spot  which  we  now  for  a  moment  occupy. 

Adel  has  long  been  known  for  its  Eoman  remains ;  and,  as  if  it 
might  not  be  wanting  in  the  records  of  any  period,  whether  historic 
or  prehistoric,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  grounds  of  the 
Eeformatory  School  have  recently  produced  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  stone  age. 

These  flint  arrow-heads  (see  plate),  and  this  supposed  knife, 
together  with  many  pieces  of  unwrought  flint,  and  others  which  had 
apparently  been  shaped  for  points  of  weapons,  were  found  in  a  plot 
of  ground  about  fifty  yards  square;  and  as  no  flints  have  been 
discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  farm,  and  flint  is  not  a  product 
of  the  neighbourhood,  it  seems  probable  that  on  that  spot,  in  long 
past  ages,  the  manufacture  of  flint  weapons  had  been  carried  on. 

A  flint  arrow-head,  very  similar  to  these,  was  found  near  the 
Eoman  Station  at  Adel  150  years  ago,  and  is  figured  by  Thoresby, 
the  antiquarian  and  topographer  of  the  district,  in  the  account  of 
his  museum ;  but  that  is  probably  now  lost.  Besides  these,  I 
cannot  hear  of  any  others  having  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  even  nearer  than  Bridlington.  A  British  celt,  or  axe  head  of 
flint,  was  found  in  Leeds  in  a  Eoman  urn,  a.d.  1745,*  and  a  stone 
hammer  head  has  been  found  there  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Aire,  and 
is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  that 
town,  whither  these  flints  will  also  be  consigned  for  safe  keeping : 
and  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden's  Britannia,  says  that  celts 
have  been  found  at  Osmondhick,  near  Bramham  Moor,  without 
distinguishing  their  kind.t 

On  the  same  ground  also  has  been  found  a  large  lozenge-shaped 
carved  stone,  (see  plate)  and  a  few  broken  pieces  of  querns  of  the 
nearly  flat  type.^ 

This  ground  was  lying  until  lately  in  its  native  wildness  of  rock 
and  morass,  and  would  seem  to  have  ofi'ered  Uttle  inducement  to 
the  abode  of  men,  unless  it  were  as  aff"ording  from  its  marshy  nature 
some  protection  against  the  sudden  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  being 
in  harmony  with  the  rites  of  a  dark  superstition.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  reclaimed  condition  of  its  surface  eff'ected  by  the  Eeformatory 
School,  to  which  we  owe  the  discovery  of  these  relics,  may  be  an 
earnest  of  yet  greater  successes,  and  that  the  flints  that  are  now 
brought  thither  (no  native  product,  remember)  may  on  that  spot  be 
so  fashioned  and  polished,  as  to  be  no  less  useful  and  esteemed  in 
their  generation, — no  less  serviceable  in  the  Christian  warfare,  than 
doubtless  these  implements  were  at  the  period  and  in  the  strife  to 
which  they  belonged. 

We  pass  on  to  historic  times.  Northward  from  the  church,  on 
the  opposite  hill,  we  have  before  us  a  Eoman  station,  the  vallum  of 
which  from  the  top  of  the  agger  to  the   bottom  of  the   trench 

*  Whitaker,  Loidis  and  Elmet,  p.  88.  t  Britann.  III.  p.  283. 
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measured,  in  Thoresby's  time,  twenty-two  feet.^  This  station  was 
situated  on  a  via  vicinalis,  or  cross-road,  which  led  from  Ribchester 
by  Ilkley  (OUcana),  and  joined  the  great  north  road  by  two 
branches  in  the  parish  of  Bramhani ;  the  northern  of  which  was 
probably  continued  to  Tadcaster  {Calcaria),  whence  the  Roman 
way  to  York  was  recently  discernible.  TVHiitaker*  supposes  that  this 
road  ran  to  Castleford  {Legeolium),  whence  he  says  that  ''its  re- 
mains leading  to  Adel  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  on  the  moor  near 
Whitkii^k,  and  on  Hawcaster  Rigg."  But  the  route  above  given  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  its  vestigia,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  maps  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey.  There  may,  however,  have  been  another 
branch  road  to  Castleford.  This  iter  is  not  mentioned  by  the  com- 
piler of  Antoninus'  Itinerary,  and  the  name  of  OUcana  alone  has 
been  preserved  by  Ptolemy. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  as  it  has  not  yet  I  believe  been 
recorded,  that  another  Roman  road  in  this  parish  was  bared  during 
the  excavations  for  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway,  a.d.  1846,  about 
half  a  mile  northward  from  its  Horsforth  Station.  It  was  paved 
■with  large  stones,  and  extended  for  more  than  200  yards  in  the  line 
of  the  railway  and  the  whole  width  of  its  excavation.  Tliis  was 
probably  a  road  from  Leeds,  where  undoubtedly  there  w^as  a  Roman 
station,  joining  jour  line  a  little  further  up  on  the  way  to  Ilkley. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  there  were  many  Roman  roads  with  their 
stations  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Itinera  ;  so  thoroughly  had 
the  Fourth  Empiret  grasped  our  distant  isle,  and  pervaded  it  with 
its  mihtary  system. 

Time  tst.11  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  very  interesting,  but 
doubtful  question,  of  the  probable  name  of  our  station^,  or  to  dwell 
on  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  town^  discovered  by  the  plough- 
share, as  their  own  poet  had  foretold,  which  stood  three  or  four 
courses  of  stones  in  height,  and  furnished  sufficient  material  for  a 
hundred  rods  of  walling ;  or  to  recount  the  antiquities  which  have 
been  found  there,  indicating  that  this  was  a  place  of  no  mean 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian :  for 
the  particulars  of  these  discoveries  I  must  be  content  for  the  present 
to  refer  you  to  Thoresby  and  Whitaker,  to  the  Arcliceologia,  and  to 
other  publications.^  But  I  may  mention  a  more  recent  discovery, 
both  because  it  is  not  yet  on  record,  and  because  it  signalises  the 
advent  of  a  new  ally  in  your  antiquarian  researches — the  mighty 
power  of  steam.  Here  again  we  are  indebted  to  the  husbandman's 
ploughshare,  but  now  driven  Avith  more  searching  effect. 

It  was  four  years  ago  when  one  of  Fowler's  steam  cultivators 
Avas  traversing  a  neighbouring  field,  it  drew  up  a  large  stone  slab. 
This  caused  further  investigation,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  four  sides  of  the  foundation  of  a  building,  and  several  large 
stones  having  water-channels  cut  upon  them,  at  the  end  of  which 

*  lA)idis  and  Elmete,  p.  175.        f  Daniel,  ii,  40. 
VOL.    IX.,  PT.   IT.  I 
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was  a  funnel.  Here  were  found  several  pieces  of  Eoman  pottery, 
but  none  entire,  and  other  remains,  which  are  carefully  preserved 
by  the  proprietors  at  the  neighbouring  farm.  It  is  probable  that 
the  site  had  been  before  opened.  It  is  about  150  yards  to  the  north- 
east of  the  camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  remains  of  the 
Eoman  town  are  recorded  to  have  been,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Eoman  road. 

Thoresby  supposed  the  Eoman  town  had  been  destroyed  about 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  probably  in  some  insurrection  of 
the  native  Brigantes,  who  were  ever  impatient  of  restraint.  He 
came  to  these  conclusions  from  the  form  of  the  letter  A  in  the 
inscriptions,  from  the  date  of  the  coins,  and  from  traces  of  fire 
amongst  the  ruins. 

May  we  then  congratulate  ourselves  in  the  belief  that  the  light 
of  Christianity  had  reached  this  spot,  in  the  centre  of  our  island, 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  its  era,^  never  afterwards  to 
be  entirely  extinguished  1  For  the  cross  which  is  preserved  in  the 
church  vestry,'''  a  sure  sign  of  Christian  worsliip,  was  found  amongst 
the  Eoman  remains.  Or  must  we  suppose  that  this  cross  belonged  to 
some  later  period  of  the  little  British  kingdom  of  Elmet,  or  to  its 
Saxon  conquerors  when  the  site  had  been  again  inhabited,  as  the 
name  Burhedurum  in  the  Domesday  Booh  might  lead  us  to  suppose i 

This  brings  us  to  a  most  interesting  but  rather  obscure  period  of 
our  history,  one  on  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent  discoveries 
at  Adel  may  throw  some  additional  light. 

It  appears  that  the  little  British  kingdom  of  Elmet  retained  its 
independence  till  the  year  a.d.  617  or  later,"^  existing  we  may  sup- 
pose, as  an  oasis  of  Christianity  and  of  the  civilization  left  by  the 
Eomans,  in  the  midst  of  the  pagan  barbarism  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Deira,  by  which  it  was  surrounded  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Leeds,  probably  the  Caer  Loid  Coit,  enumerated  by  J^ennius  as  one 
of  the  twenty-eight  British  cities,  was  its  capital;^  and  that  its 
northern  boundary  was  at  least  not  nearer  than  the  river  Wharfe. 
This  places  the  parish  of  Adel  within  the  confines  of  the  kingdom 
of  Elmet.  9 

Again  Burhedurwm^^  the  name  of  one  of  the  manors  adjacent  to 
the  site  of  the  Eoman  town  in  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
or  as  it  is  given  more  briefly  in  its  present  local  application  of 
Burdon,  seems  to  intimate  a  British  occupation  later  than  the  second 
century,  the  supposed  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Eoman  town, 
if  not  a  Saxon  one  also  ;  for  dun  in  British,  and  hurh  in  Saxon, 
both  mean  the  same  thing,  a  fort  or  castle.t  And  it  is  not  only 
probable  that  the  site  would  be  re-occupied,  granting  the  old  to'svii  to 
have  been  destroyed  at  the  time  that  Thoresby  supposes,  but  we 
may  well  believe  that  to  this  oasis  amongst  the  deserts  of  Paganism 

*  Camden  saya,  A.D.  620,  Britan.  iii.  238. 
t  See  ArchUec.  Soc.  Papers,  y.  p.  289  :  so  the  Dune  (or  tower)  of  Doniadilla.     Archocolo. 
v.,  p.  216. 
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many  of  the  Britons  of  the  neighbouring  districts  would  resort 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Saxon  conquerors,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, an  additional  population  would  be  gathered  within  the 
kingdom  of  Elmet.  Indeed,  it  was  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  a  place  of  refuge  to  a  Saxon  prince  from  the  hostility  of  his 
own  kindred,  that  Elmet  incurred  its  final  overthrow. 

Now,  as  Edmn,  the  King  of  Northumberland,  was  baptised  by 
PauKnus,  a.d.  627,  shortly  after  he  had  subjugated  the  little 
kingdom  of  Elmet,  and  he  had  always  been  favourable  to  Christi- 
anity, having  been  educated  in  his  early  years  by  the  British 
clergy  in  Wales,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  anxious  to  intro- 
duce Paganism  into  his  new  conquest ;  nor  would  there  have  been 
time  for  it  to  take  root  there  before  King  Edwin,  and  the  nation 
together  with  him,  professed  the  Christian  faith.  We  may  fairly 
infer,  then,  that  in  this  district  the  ancient  British  Christianity  has 
never  been  extinguished. 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  mentioned  by  Thoresby  150  years 
'ago,  that  Adel  church  once  stood  upon  Blackhill,  near  where  these 
Roman  remains  were  found,  or,  as  it  was  orally  delivered  by  an  old 
inhabitant  to  the  narrator,  that  the  church  was  attempted  to  be 
built  upon  Blackliill,  but  that  every  night  the  fairies  brought  the 
foundation  stones  hither,  where,  consequently,  the  church  was 
built.  ^^  Thoresby  thought  that  this  tradition  might  point  to  the 
stones  having  been  brought  from  the  old  Eoman  town,  as  he 
observed  that  the  church  "  was  built  of  small  squared  stones  like 
the  Roman  wall  and  multangular  tower  in  York."  Whitaker 
believes  that  there  had  been  a  place  of  Christian  worship  on  Black- 
hill  in  Saxon  times,  and  that  the  "  discovery  of  the  wheel  cross  " 
above  mentioned  ''  among  the  Roman  remains,"  which  he  assumes 
to  be  Saxon,  and  which  was  found  after  Thoresby's  time,  confirms 
the  tradition.  He  "  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  situation  of  the 
parish  church  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish,  and  at  the 
greatest  distance  within  the  parish  from  its  most  fertile  portion,  but 
by  supposing  that  Burliedurum  (or  Burdon),  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, was  a  populous  village."^^  It  is,  however,  hardly  probable 
that  the  buHding-stones  of  this  church  were  brought  from  Black- 
hill,  as  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  similar  to  that  of  which  the  church 
is  built,  and  very  different  from  the  common  coarse  grit  of  the 
neighbourhood,  was  found  a  few  years  ago  on  sinking  deeper  than 
usual  in  the  churchyard.  This  may  have  influenced  the  particular 
site  of  the  building.  ^^ 

But  the  tradition,  as  told  to  the  narrator,  may  point  to  the 
extraordinary  stones  which  have  recently  been  drawn  from  under 
the  foundation  of  the  church,i^  and  to  their  having  been  brought 
from  Blackhill.  One  of  these  stones,  projecting  from  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  w^estmost  buttress  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
revealed  some  carving,  and  caused  further  investigation,  which 
resulted  in  the  disentombing  of  those  singular  stones  from  w^here 
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they  had  certainly  lain  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  and 
where  they  had  probably  not  been  placed  without  special  design. 
What  that  design  may  have  been,  or  what  their  previous  purpose 
was,  I  leave  to  you  to  explain.  From  their  shape  they  might  have 
been  memorials  to  the  departed  ;  but  they  bear  no  special  Christian 
character.  If  they  be  proved  to  be  Pagan,  they  will  strongly  mili- 
tate against  the  theory  of  a  continued  profession  of  Christianity  on 
the  spot ; .  unless,  indeed,  they  be  also  sho"\\ai  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  little  wheel  cross. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  church  at  Adel-  anterior  to  the  present  fabric,  whether  on 
Blackhill,  which  appears  to  be  the  more  probable  conjecture,  or  near 
to  the  present  spot,  where,  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  church,  in 
dry  summers,  the  outline  of  the  foundation  of  a  building  manifests 
itself  of  suitable  form.  This,  however,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
site  of  some  previous  Manse  house. 

Amongst  the  documents  pubUshed  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon 
Anglicanum,  is  a  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  Priory  of  Holy 
Trinity,  York,  rehearsing  its  foundation  deed  by  Ealph  Paganel, 
which,  amongst  other  endo^\Tnents,  gives  it  the  church  of  S.  John 
at  Adel."'  l!^ow,  as  this  deed  speaks  of  William  II.  as  the  reigning 
king,  it  evidences  that  there  was  a  church  here  somewhile  previous 
to  A.D.  1100,  the  year  of  his  decease. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  little  difficulty  about  this  document,  for  it 
represents  the  endowment  being  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander. 
But  Alexander  II.  occupied  the  Papal  chair  from  a.d.  1061,  to  a.d. 
1073,t  whereas  William  Eufus  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  a.d.  1087. 
There  is  not  here,  however,  any  difficulty  which  may  not  easily  be 
accounted  for  in  those  days  of  ignorance  about  dates.  For  the 
document  which  we  have  is  not  the  foundation  deed  itself  of  Ealph 
Paganel,  or  the  charter  of  confirmation  by  Pope  Alexander  II.,  as 
Whitaker  seems  to  imply,  but  only  a  record  of  these  having  been 
exhibited  in  the  Exchequer  Court,  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  IV., 
or  A.D.  1401  ;  and,  as  Pope  Urban  II.  was  synchronous  mth  King 
William  II.,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  some  of  the  cojDyists  had 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  which  possibly  might  have  happened 
from  the  similarity  of  the  ^vriting  of  Urban  to  the  abbreviation 
Alexan.  At  all  events  the  difficulty,  if  such  it  be  considered, 
belongs  rather  to  the  document  itself  than  to  our  history  of  the 
church  at  Adel.  Indeed,  that  history  tends  to  confirm  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  for  it  evidences  that  this  church  had  at  a 
very  early  period  been  granted  to  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  at 
York,  as  the  Priory  appointed  its  curates  from  the  year  a.d.  1242, 
or  earlier,  and  to  this  day  the  rectory  pays  a  pension^^  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  right  of  that  connexion. 

It  is  true  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  church  at  Adel  in 
Domesday  Boole,  but  the  silence  of  that  document  is  no  proof 

*  Monast.  AngL,  IV.,  p.  682,  ed.  1823,        t  Sir  Hams  Nicolas'  Chronology  of  Histonj. 
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agaiust  the  existence  of  churches,  as  some  can  be  proved  to  have 
existed  which  are  not  mentioned  in  that  record  ;  that  having  been 
no  special  object  of  the  enquiry — or  it  may  have  been  destroyed. 

When  we  consider  the  waste  condition  of  the  parish  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey/*^  so  much  worse  than  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  may  suppose  that  it  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  ruthless  cruelty  of  the  Conqueror,  who,  a.d.  1070, 
"  issued  orders  for  laying  entirely  waste  the  fertile  country  which 
lies  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees,"*  and  that  the  church  at 
Adel,  and,  perhaps  its  town  at  Burhedurum  perished  under  his  cruel 
measures  to  disable  the  IsTorthumbrians  from  giving  him  further 
trouble.  The  above-named  grant  of  the  church  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  fabric  was  standing,  but  only  that  there  had  been  a 
church,  the  rights  and  bolongings  of  which  are  the  subjects,  of  the 
grant. 

Another  document  testifies  to  a  church  having  been  recently 
dedicated  at  Adel,  some  time  at  or  after  the  year  a.d.  1152,  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  at  Kirkstall,  and  in  the  life- 
time of  its  author.  It  is  a  grant  of  William  Paganel's  to  the  monk's 
of  Kirkstall  of  "  that  land  in  the  parish  of  Adel  which  the  villains 
of  the  same  parish  gave  to  the  church  of  Adel  when  dedicated 
throughout  all  the  parish,"  and  he  "  testifies,  and  affirms,  to  all  that 
shall  see  and  hear  this  deed  that  he  neither  granted,  nor  does  grant, 
nor  ii'arrant,  that  donation  which  his  villains  made."f 

Here,  then,  we  have  documentary  evidence  of  the  dedication  of 
a  church  at  Adel,  at  a  date  more  agreeable  with  the  arcliitectural 
features  of  our  own.  For  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  a 
church  with  such  elaborate  details  should  have  been  built  in  the 
later  than  in  the  earlier  Norman  period. 

It  is  true  that  Whitaker  says  something  about  the  porch  having 
been  added  to  the  church  at  a  later  period ;  but  that  theory  will 
hardly  be  now  maintained :  also,  on  the  east  side  of  the  chancel 
arch  there  is  evidence  of  the  custom  of  that  day  to  sculpture,  after 
the  buildings  were  finished,  in  three  beak  heads  of  an  unfinished 
moulding.  But  even  if  such  sculptures  as  those  on  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, which  are  attributed  to  the  time  of  S.  Eemigius,  and  wliich 
have  been  so  excellently  illustrated  and  explained  by  Archdeacon 
Trollope,  in  a  paper  in  your  volume  for  1866,J  should  justify 
assigning  to  these  scidptures  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  William 
Eufus,  there  remains  as  yet  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  so 
elaborate  a  building  in  a  neighbourhood  which  was  evidently  so 
desolate  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  :  or,  if  it  be  main- 
tained that  the  sculpture  alone  is  of  a  later  date,  there  is  still  the 
large  span  of  the  chancel  arch  to  account  for.§ 

*  Hume's  Hist.  Engl.  See  also  Ordericus  Vitalis  II.,  p.  28,  ed.  1854.  Roger  de  Hoveden, 
I.,  p.  142,  ed.  1853. 

t  Monasticon  Anglimnum,  v.,  p.  550.  %  Architect.  Soc.  Papers,  VIII.,  p.  279. 

§  Width  11  ft.  G  in.,  total  height  14  ft.  10  in. 
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I  believe  we  can  propose  an  explanation  which  so  fully  meets 
all  difficulties,  Avhich  seems  so  entirely  probable,  and  so  thoroughly 
harmonises  with  all  the  relative  facts  that  we  know,  that  you  will 
judge  it  deserves  to  be  registered  amongst  them. 

Adel  might  well  receive  its  name  from  the  evidences  of  its 
former  greatness,  ^^  if  it  were  not  also  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
days  of  our  ISaxon  forefathers ;  but,  though  its  former  glory  has 
departed,  it  is  about  to  be  yet  more  ennobled  by  a  royal  founder  of 
a  church  worthy  to  be  his  offering  to  the  King  of  kings — a  temple, 
which  not  only  for  the  harmony  of  its  proportions  and  rich  orna- 
ment of  its  sculpture,  should  be  the  admiration  of  future  ages,  but 
which,  by  those  very  sculptures,  should  declare  itself  to  be  "  the 
House  of  God,"  "  the  Gate  of  Heaven,"^^  and  be  continually  teaching 
the  gospel  truths  of  a  spiritual  temple^^ — remaining  to  the  present 
time  a  testimony  that  the  designers  of  that  day  were  led  by  no  idle 
fancies  when  they  traced  their  sculptures — itself  a  key  to  unlock 
the  deep  spiritual  meaning  of  the  sculptures  of  that  age.  I  will 
not  detain  you  longer  from  the  assertion  of  our  claim  to  King 
Stephen  as  our  founder. 

But,  before  we  enter  on  the  proof  of  our  royal  founder,  I  would 
put  before  you  more  forcibly  the  difficulty  which  has  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  building  of  so  superior  a  structure  and  so  elab- 
orately ornamented  a  church  in  a  neighbourhood  which  was,  until 
recently,  so  desolate.  I  cannot  do  that  better  than  by  an  extract 
from  a  Paper  on  this  very  subject,  which  was  read  by  a  former 
rector^  at  a  meeting  of  your  Society,  when  he  had  the  privilege  of 
welcoming  it  to  Adel  on  its  previous  visit  twenty-four  years  ago, 
and  in  which  he  comes  to  much  the  same  conclusion  as  that  to 
which  I  hope  unhesitatingly  to  bring  you. 

"  It  has  often,"  he  says,  "  been  a  subject  of  surprise  and  conject- 
ure to  me  under  what  circumstances  so  beautiful  a  church  should 
have  been  placed  in  so  barren  and  desolate  a  situation,  as  this  dis- 
trict must  have  been  when  the  church  was  founded.  Indeed,  there 
were  many  old  persons  living  in  the  parish  when  I  first  knew  it, 
thirty-five  years  ago  "  (now  sixty  years  ago),  "  who  could  speak  to 
their  own  recollection  of  the  dreary  position  of  this  part  of  the 
parish.  East  Moor  on  one  side.  West  Moor  on  the  other  side,  con- 
verging to  a  point  to  the  south,  with  Blackhill,  another  desolate 
waste,  on  the  north, — it  must  have  been  a  district  of  sterility  with 
a  small  portion  of  cultivated  ground  round  the  church.  It  has 
happily  now  been  reclaimed  and  converted  into  farms.  I  saj'-  it 
has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  what  in  the  world  could 
have  induced  any  one  to  build  such  a  church  in  such  a  situation ; 
under  what  circumstances  in  ancient  times  this  spot  should  have 
been  selected  on  which  to  dedicate  a  temple  to  God  in  this  wddely 
extended  parish,  whilst  there  were  townships  within  its  bounds 
more  central  and  more  fertile." 

*  The  late  Rev.  Geo.  Lewthwaite.  B.D. 
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Indeed,  the  objection  on  account  of  inconvenience  of  position 
was  once  considered  so  great  as  to  have  been  ahnost  fatal  to  the 
very  existence  of  our  church. 

In  those  days  which  neither  regarded  beauty  nor  reverenced 
age,  when  the  trooper's  steed  was  stabled  in  the  hallowed  aisles  of 
our  glorious  Minsters  (or  worse  !)  and  the  note  of  antiquity,  so  far 
from  being  considered  a  claim  to  respect,  was  rather  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  the  Beast  : — (I  speak  only  of  the  fact.  I  do  not  say 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  abuse,  and  in  that  wretched  state  of 
feeling,  something  perhaps  of  the  retributive  justice  of  the  Holy 
One.) — In  those  unhappy  days,  when  the  work  of  the  artist's 
skill  suffered  more  than  from  centuries  of  mouldering  decay,  it  was 
ordered  that  "  our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,"  where  the  fathers 
of  tliis  parish  had  so  long  worshipped  God,*  should  be  taken  down 
and  built  in  a  more  convenient  position. 

We  find,  in  the  Parliamentary  Survey,  xviii.,  p.  329,  the  fol- 
lowing respecting  Adel : — 

"The  church  very  ill  situate,  viz.,  at  the  emj)tiest  part  of  the 
parish  and  furthest  distant  from  the  most  populous  part  thereof, 
therefore  we  do  join  with  the  desires  of  the  parishioners  that  the  said 
parish  church  may  be  removed  by  the  approbation  of  the  state  and 
rebuilt  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  which  the  parishioners  are 
^villing  to  do  at  their  o-\\ti  charges  :   they  have  orders  therefore."^^ 

But,  happily,  though  we  are  apt  to  lament  our  slow  power  of 
executing  our  plans,  it  often  saves  us  from  the  effects  of  rash  or  evil 
designs,  and  so  the  plan  was  not  carried  out,  and  this  beautiful 
relic  of  antiquity  has  been  left  to  our  care,  and  for  the  admiration 
and  instruction  of  a  large  population  whom  the  extending  suburbs 
of  the  to^vn  of  Leeds  are  placing  in  its  neighbourhood,  whilst  the 
original  difficulty  has  been  more  worthily  met  by  the  present  owner 
of  the  Artliington  Hall  estate,t  building  and  endowing  a  church  in 
that  distant  part  of  the  parish. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  foundation  of 
Adel  church,  which  shall  both  account  for  so  beautiful  and  ornate 
a  building  being  erected  in  so  desolate  a  neighbourhood,  and  for  its 
being  placed  at  this  extremity  of  the  parish. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  manors  which  now 
constitute  the  parish  of  Adel,  and  these  only  in  this  neighbour- 
hood,^^  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  half  brother 
of  Wilham  the  Conqueror.  His  son  and  successor  forfeited  his 
lands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  This  king  seems  to  have  thought 
he  could  never  do  enough  for  his  nephew  Stephen.  Ordericus 
Vitahs  (ii.,  p.  18,)  tells  us  that  he  "had  the  Earldom  of  Moreton 
in  Normandy,  and  many  EngUsh  honours  conferred  on  him  by 
his  uncle  King  Henry."^^  ^g  jj^^y  reasonably  infer  that  this 
grant  included  the  other  manors  of  the  former  Earl  Moreton, 
together   with    the    title,  and    amongst    them    the   lands  of    the 

•  Isaiah  liv.,  11.  t  William  Sheepshanks,  Esq. 
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present  parish  of  Adel.  I^ow  we  know  that  King  Stephen  was  a 
great  church-builder.  Xot  only  had  he  founded  the  Abbey  of 
Furness  before  he  assumed  the  throne ;  but,  though  it  might  be 
supposed  that  liis  reign  was  too  disturbed  for  giving  attention 
to  such  matters,  we  find  him  also  the  founder  during  his  reign 
of  Coggeshall  Abbey,  Essex;  Faversham  Abbey,  Kent;  Heyham 
Nunnery,  Kent ;  Thornholm  Priory,  Lincolnshire  ;  Temple  Cressing 
Preceptory,  Essex;  Egle  Commandry  of  the  Templars,  Lincoln- 
shire :  and  a  co-founder  with  the  Empress  Maud  (for  it  seems  that 
in  such  work  even  hostility  was  dispensed  with),  of  Radmore  Priory, 
Staffordshire,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Stoneley.  He  was 
also  a  benefactor  to  the  cathedrals  of  Lichfield  and  Wells,  and  to 
the  Abbey  of  Croyland. 

We  have  then  only  to  show  that  King  Stephen  was  at  any  time 
in  this  neighbourhood,  to  establish  the  probability  of  his  having 
been  the  founder  of  a  church  on  this  his  property,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Norman  lords.  We  find  this  in  Speed's  History  of 
England.     He  says,  under  date  1139  : — 

"Certain  domestic  opposites  having  been  removed  out  of  the 
way.  King  Stephen  readdressed  himself  for  the  north,  to  prosecute 
that  which  Thurstan  had  begun  :  first,  therefore,  winning  the  castle 
of  Leids,  he  went  into  Scotland."^^ 

It  is,  then,  sufficiently  probable  that  King  Stephen,  being  at 
Leeds  on  a  successful  expedition,  would  ride  up  to  view  his  j)ro- 
perty  here,  whether  with  the  pre-conceived  intention  of  founding  a 
church,  or  being  struck  with  the  similarity  of  Adele  (the  name  in 
Domesday  Book),  with  Adelais  or  Adela,  the  name  of  his  mother, ^^ 
who  had  died  two  years  before,  through  whom  he  derived  whatever 
claim  he  had  to  the  crown,  would  order  a  church  to  be  built,  as  a 
thank  offering  for  his  recent  successes,  or  as  a  memorial  to  his 
religious  mother,  and  by  placing  it  in  the  manor  of  Adel,  chose  to 
give  that  name  to  the  whole  parish.  It  might  also  be  more  con- 
venient to  him  to  come  no  further  than  the  part  nearest  to  Leeds ; 
especially  if  his  Norman  vigour  had^  brought  him  out  before  break- 
fast, for  even  kings  and  conquerors  are  subject  to  nature's  laws  and 
human  cravings  might  make  him  desire  to  return.  The  particular 
spot  would,  it  is  likely,  be  decided  by  the  bed  of  fine-grained  sand- 
stone as  before  mentioned. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  above  cited  record  of  the 
foundation  deed  of  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  York,  the  church  of  S. 
John,  at  Adel,  was  said  to  be  given  by  Ralph  Paganel  to  that  house, 
and  that  in  another  deed  William  Paganel  claimed  to  give  lands 
here  to  the  monks  of  Kirkstall.  These  documents  may  at  first 
sight  appear  adverse  to  a  theory  which  rests  upon  the  supposition 
of  King  Stephen's  landed  interest  in  this  parish  :  but  on  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found  that  the  history  of  the  Paganels  in  connexion 
with  this  neighbourhood,  and  this  latter  document  in  particular, 
strongly  corroborate  the  conclusion  to  which  other  evidences 
bring  us. 
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Ealj^h  Pagancl  had  large  estates  granted  liiiii  by  tlie  Coii(|ueror,-^ 
but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  family  neither  held 
any  lands  in  Adel  (the  whole  of  the  present  parish,  as  we  have  seen, 
having  been  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Moreton),  nor  had  they  any 
property  in  the  adjacent  district ;  HareAVood,  with  its  dependencies 
being  then  in  the  king's  own  hands,  as  was  also  Horsforth  with 
Eawdon  and  Yeadon,  and  many  more  manors  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  Weardley  and  Weston  belonged  in  part  to  Gospatric;  Otley,  which 
included  Guiseley,  was  in  the  domain  of  the  Archbishop ;  but 
Bramhope  in  the  fee  of  Gislebert  Tyson ;  Carlton  in  that  of  Eobert 
Malet ;  and  Leeds  in  the  barony  of  Ilbert  de  Lacy  f^  and  these 
parishes  surrounded  Adel.  However,  at  an  early  period  after  that 
Survey,  the  Paganels  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  Leeds. 

The  above  foundation  deed,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  PriorjT  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  was,  it  is  probable,  for  the  most  part  only  a  re-grant 
of  the  former  endowments  of  that  house.  The  document  itself 
testifies  that  the  Priory  had  before  existed,  and  that  it  was  granted 
by  the  Conqueror  (mtli  its  possessions,  as  Dugdale  concludes,)  to 
Ealpli  Paganel.  Thus  the  church  at  Adel  may  have  been  previously 
in  the  possession  of  that  house,  and  this  in  itself  would  account  for 
its  not  being  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Earl  Moreton's 
manors.  And,  indeed,  if  Dugdale  is  right  in  the  date,  a.d.  1089, 
which  he  assigns  to  the  gift  by  Ealph  Pagan'el  of  the  Priory  to  the 
Al:)bey  of  S.  Martin  Marmonstier,  at  Tours,  in  France,  after  this  re- 
foundation,* there  had  been  little  time  for  the  land  in  Adel  to  have 
passed  into  other  hands  since  the  Survey,  which  was  only  concluded 
in  A.D.  1086,  having  taken  six  years  for  its  completion. 

But  the  mention  of  Leeds  in  that  document  would  seem  to 
imply  that  Ealph  Paganel  was  at  that  time  lord  of  the  soil  there. 
For  besides  the  grant  of  the  church  of  Leeds  and  its  former  belong- 
ings, he  specifies  and  describes  a  half  carucate  of  land  which  he 
gives  as  an  addition  to  the  former  glebe  of  that  church.  We  know, 
too,  that  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John  (or  a.d.  1207), 
Maurice  Paganel  granted  a  charter  of  privileges  to  the  burgesses  of 
Leeds,  according  to  the  laws  which  were  in  use  with  Eoger  de 
Lacy's  burgesses  of  Pontefract.t  This  document  clearly  shows  that 
the  Paganels  had  a  castle  at  Leeds  at  that  date.  It  is  probable 
that  that  manor  had  been  granted  out  to  them  by  Ilbert  de  Lacy 
almost  immediately  after  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  that  they  had 
shortly  afterwards  erected  a  castle  there,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Xorman  lords  i^*"  for  it  seems  not  to  have  been  unusual  for  these 
great  barons,  besides  their  own  lordships,  to  hold  lands  of  other 
lords  paramount.  Thus,  Henry  de  Lacy,  himself  the  o'NA^ier  of  the 
great  barony  of  Pontefract,  held  Bernoldswick,  which  was  his  first 
grant  to  the  monks  of  Fountains  before  they  removed  to  Kirkstall, 
of  Hugo  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk.28 

*  Mnna.t'.  Angh,  IV.,  p.  680. 
t  See  the  <locument  t}i  exienso  in  Whitaker's  Loidis  and  Elmet,  p.  7. 
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Now,  the  Paganel  of  that  day  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress 
Maud.  Eoger  de  Hoveden,  in  his  annals,  tells  us,  a.d.  1138,  that 
"  Paganel  held  the  castle  of  Ludlow  "  against  the  king.  This  was 
no  douht  the  same  Paganel  whose  castle  at  Leeds  we  have  seen 
that  Stephen  took  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  a.d.  1139  :  under  which 
date  the  same  Roger  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  circum- 
stances : — 

"  The  king,"  he  says,  "  took  the  castle  of  Slede  (Leeds)  by  siege; 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  *^  *  *  *  *  the 
king  was  obliged  to  make  terms  with  him.  King  Stephen  there- 
upon returned  to  England  *  ''""  *  .  He  then  laid  siege  to 
Ludlow:"  but  retired  without  accomplishing  his  object.  Thus  it 
seems  that  King  Stephen  was  waging  war  against  the  same  barons 
on  his  way  to,  and  on  liis  return  from,  Scotland. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  prove  either  that  King  Stephen,  as 
is  most  probable,  had  received  the  lordship  of  Adel  with  the  grant 
of  the  other  rights  and  privileges  of  the  former  Earl  Moreton  :  or 
that  Paganel  had  come  into  possession  of  it  without  right,  as  is  also 
likely,  seeing  that  the  JS'orman  barons  were  not  very  particular 
about  taking  what  was  not  their  own,^^  and  this  was  a  detached  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Moreton  lying  very  convenient  to  the  Paganel's 
castle  at  Leeds ;  indeed,  his  unjustly  holding  it  may  have  been  in 
part  the  occasion  of  his  being  in  opposition  to  the  king.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  facts  would  only  confirm  the  already  sufficient 
probability  that  King  Stephen,  having  taken  the  said  castle  of  his 
rebellious  baron,  would  reclaim  this  former  appanage  of  his  earldom 
of  Moreton ;  and  that,  coming  hither  in  the  moment  of  success,  he 
was  moved,  either  by  gratitude,  or  by  the  remembrance  of  Ms 
mother  Adela,  to  command  this  glorious  church  to  be  built  at  Adel. 

But  the  wheel  of  fortune  went  round,  and  Henry  Plantagenet, 
the  son  of  the  Empress,  sits  upon  Stephen's  throne.  He  must  needs 
view  with  favour  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  mother, 
which  was  his  own ;  and  William  PaganeP^  finds  no  difficulty  in 
reasserting  his  claim  to  the  lordship  of  Adel.  He  has  no  love  for 
the  work  of  Stephen,  who  had  driven  him  thence,  yet  he  will  not 
secularise  lands  which  have  been  once  dedicated  to  God,  and 
presented  as  her  dowry  on  the  altar  of  his  church ;  so  he  grants 
them  afresh  to  the  monks  of  Kirkstall,  as  recorded  in  the  deed 
above  cited  (p.  209).  Thus  we  have,  in  a  document  which 
appears  at  first  sight  adverse  to  our  theory,  the  strongest  possible 
confirmation  of  its  correctness ;  and  in  the  history  which  we  have 
derived  from  other  evidences  a  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  a 
document  which  otherwise  would  be  most  unaccountable — how  a 
mesne  lord  should  have  occasion  to  protest  that  his  villains  had 
given  away  his  lands  Avithout  his  consent  in  his  own  lifetime.  The 
check  given  to  the  work  by  the  land  passing  into  Paganel's  hands, 
may  also  be  the  explanation  of  the  unfinished  carving  on  the  east 
side  of  the  chancel  arch. 
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The  extreme  probability,  derived  from  historical  coincidences, 
of  King  Stephen  being  the  founder  of  Adel  church  is  not  only 
confirmed  by.  the  style  of  the  architecture,  and  character  of  the 
building,  requiring  some  extraordinary  occasion  to  account  for  it, 
but  also  by  the  sculptures  themselves. 

Tlie  capitals  of  the  westmost  pillars  of  the  chancel  arch  (see 
Plate),  which  doubtless  have  been  sculptured  with  the  design  of 
reminding  the  worshippers  in  the  nave  of  their  state  of  spiritual 
warfare  in  the  militant  church,  represent  on  the  south  side  a  knight- 
crusader  opposed  by  the  locust  of  the  Eevelation,  on  the  north  side 
a  Sagittarius  in  conflict  with  a  dragon.  I  will  not,  however,  here 
enter  upon  the  explanation  of  the  sculj^tures  further  than  is  requis- 
ite for  our  jDresent  enquiry.  The  whole  subject  of  their  spiritual 
teaching  is,  indeed,  most  deeply  interesting,  but  it  would  best  be 
examined  consecutively. 

Assuming,  then,  these  figures  to  have  the  meaning  which  I 
have  attributed  to  them,  what  could  be  more  likely  than  to  represent 
our  state  militant  by  the  founder  on  the  one  side,  and,  if  that  founder 
were  King  Stephen,  to  place  his  royal  badge  on  the  other. 

Now  King  Stephen  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  with  his 
uncle,  Eobert  of  Normandy,  in  the  second  crusade : — the  locust  of 
the  Eevelation'""  was  very  generally  interpreted  of  the  Saracens  : — 
and  Meyrick  tells  us  that,  in  those  days,  the  kings  had  not  hereditary 
bearings,  and  that  "  Stephen  took  for  his  device  a  Sagittarius,  both 
because  he  entered  England  when  the  sun  was  in  that  sign,  and 
was  greatly  indebted  to  his  archers — probably  mounted  ones."^^ 
Tliis  sculpture,  then,  would  seem  in  any  case  to  point  to  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen  as  the  period  of  its  execution ;  but  how  much 
more  intelligible  is  it  upon  our  supposition  that  he  was  himself  the 
founder  of  the  church  % 

Not  only,  however,  do  the  subjects  of  these  capitals  point  to 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  especially  to  himself  as  the  founder, 
but  the  particulars  of  the  armour  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  a 
conclusion  to  which  so  many  lines  of  converging  evidence  have 
brought  us. 

Besides  the  kite-shaped  shield,  and  the  nasal  helmet,  which 
were  common  to  the  period,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  knight- 
crusader  here  has  also  a  visor.  This  is  very  remarkable,  as  indi- 
cating that  the  sculpture  was  executed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  For  the  visor  and 
the  nasal  were  both  for  the  same  purpose,  to  protect  the  face.  The 
occasion  of  its  substitution,  as  Meyrick  supposes,t  is  also  pertinent 
to  our  chronology.  Wlien  King  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  a.d. 
1141,  at  the  siege  of  Lincoln,  he  was  seized,  history  relates,  by  his 
helmet.  Meyrick  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  nasal, 
and  that,  therefore,  this  went  out  of  use.     The  seal  of  Eanulphus, 

*  Revelation  ix.  3-11.  t  Ancient  Armour,  I.  p.  37. 
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Earl  of  Chester,  who  took  Stephen  i:)risonor,  and  died  a.d.  1155, 
represents  him  with  a  visor,'^  but  not  exactly  a  similar  one  to  that 
on  the  Adel  sculpture.  Richard  I.,  a.d.  1194,  has  an  aventaille  or 
plate  to  protect  the  face.t  ISTow,  as  the  object  of  all  these  devices 
was  the  same,  the  protection  of  the  face,  when  the  visor  came  into 
use  the  nasal  went  out.  This  figure,  however,  having  both,  appears 
to  have  been  executed  just  in  the  transitional  period,  and  very 
exactly  fixes  the  date  of  our  church ;  for,  though  the  order  for  its 
building  was  probably  given  when  King  Stej)hen  was  at  Leeds, 
in  A.D.  1139,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sculptures  would  be  finished 
till  after  a.d.  1141,  the  date  of  liis  being  taken  prisoner  at  Lincoln. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  believed  has  been  established  not  only  very 
approximately  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist  at  Adel,  but  also  the  very  strong  probability,  almost 
amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  King  Stephen  was  its  founder. 

That  it  justifies  its  claim  to  a  royal  founder,  the  excellent 
sketches  with  which  this  Paper  is  accompanied,  and  the  photographs 
which  may  be  olitained  of  the  south  porch  will,  it  is  hoped,  con- 
vince those  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  structure 
itself. 

*  lb.,  p.  52.  t  lb.,  p.  85. 
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Note  1. — The  name  Dumtarw  of  a  neighbouring  farmstead,  seems  to  indicate  a  British 
fort,  but  probably  of  a  later  period.    (See  p.  206.) 

Note  2. — There  now  only  remain  the  westward  vallum  and  part  of  the  southward. 
Thoresby,  in  his  Diary,  says  that  he  measured  the  four  sides,  and  that  it  was  110  yards  square. 
There  were  two  other  camps  near  the  confines  of  the  pai-ish,  on  Bramhope  Moor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Thoresby,  at  Stank,  in  the  parish  of  Harewood. — The  \vi-iter  conversed,  April  15,  18G9, 
with  John  Smith,  tenant  of  the  Camp  House  fiu-m,  on  Bramhope  Moor,  who  showed  him  the 
line  of  the  old  embankment  to  the  south  of  the  house.  It  is  only  faintly  discernible  on  the 
surface,  but  it  had  been  clearly  evidenced  by  the  "  casten  stuff,"  when  some  foundations  were 
sunk  in  the  stackyard.  He  has  always  been  informed  that  that  embankment  ran  in  a  south- 
west by  south  direction  through  the  field  in  front  of  the  house,  where  the  camp  stood,  and 
into  the  next :  how  much  further  it  went  ho  does  not  know.  Another  embankment,  he  lias 
understood,  ran  from  this  in  a  north-west  by  west  direction.  He  was  told  by  the  men  who 
had  made  their  cellar,  that  its  excavation  was  already  prepared  for  them  in  the  old  trench. 
When  he  came  to  Camp  House,  thirty-eight  years  ago  (being  then  ten  years  old),  there  was 
little  more  visible  of  the  embankment  than  at  present ;  and  he  knows  no  authority  whatever 
for  placing  the  camp,  as  the  Ordnance  Survey  has  done,  in  the  field  to  the  north-west.  He 
has  never  picked  up  any  relic  of  antiquity. 

Note  3.— Thoresby  {Ducatus  Leodiensis,  p.  161)  thinks  it  might  be  Pampocalia,  a  station 
mentioned  by  the  Ravennate  Geographer  next  to  Lageoliiim ;  but  this  is  correctly  marked  on 
the  Ordnance  maps  six  miles  eastward  on  our  iter.  Peter  Ridsdale  speaks  to  having  known 
"  Pompey-cali"  as  the  name  of  these  earthworks  for  more  than  thirty-four  year^  ;  and  Mrs. 
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Daniel,  who  was  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age  in  A.i).  1858,  and  lived  close  by,  had  always 
known  them  by  that  name. 

Note  4. — "Undoubtedly  the  stations  and  prietenturce  of  the  legions  and  Roman  soldiers 
were  often  the  origin  of  towns  and  cities,  both  in  other  provinces  and  in  this  our  island."— 
Camden's  Brilann.  I.  p.  xciv. 

Notes. — Extract  from  Thorcsby's  Diary, K.T).  1702:  "Aug.  13.— "Walked  to  Eccup  Moor 
and  Add,  to  the  place  where  the  heaps  of  ruins  were  lately  discovered.  Discoursed  John 
Robinson,  an  intelligent  person,  who,  having  occasion  to  plough  a  jjarcel  of  ground  he  had 
leased  of  Cyril  Arthington,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  soil,  was  the  happy  occasion  of  tliis  discovery  of 
a  Roman  to^vn,  which,  by  the  ruins,  seems  to  have  been  very  considerable  ;  they  have  got  up  so 
many  stones,  though  they  have  dug  no  deeper  than  necessity  obliged  to  make  way  for  the 
plough,  that  they  have  already  built  therewith  two  walls,  one  a  yard  high  and  twenty-seven 
roods  long ;  the  other  a  yard  and  a  half  high  and  fifty-two  roods  long  :  these  ai'c  rough  stones, 
the  foundations  of  houses,  many  of  which  were  three  or  four  courses  high,  undemolished,  being 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We  took  as  particular  a  view  as  the  present  circumstances 
will  admit  of,  and  found  fragments  of  urns  of  a  very  large  size  ;  but  what  is  most  remark- 
able, are  the  ruins  of  two  funeral  monuments,  *  *  *  *  I  viewed  a  Roman  camp  which  is 
yet  veiy  entire  :  there  is  another  somewhat  less  upon  the  said  moor,  and  a  third  upon  Bram- 
hope  moor." — Thoresby's  Diary :  "  Sept.  12,  1702. — Throng  in  getting  in  the  Roman 
monuments,  lately  dug  up  near  Adle  Mill,  and  brought  me  in  two  carts,  the  gift  of  the  ingeni- 
ous and  obliging  Cyril  Arthington,  Esq." — "Nov.  .5. — At  Adle  viewing  the  vestiges  of  the 
lately  discovered  Roman  town,  which  seems  to  have  been  considerable,  by  the  remains  of  the 
aqueduct,  fragments  of  pillars,  and  monuments,  &c.,  with  tlie  scars  of  different  coloured  unis, 
some  even  of  the  Coraline." 

Extract  from  Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  p.  159  seq. :  "  As  I  was  traversing  the  Ground, 
I  found  the  Fragments  of  Urns,  and  other  Roman  Vessels,  one  of  which  has  been  23  Inches  or  2 
Feet  in  Circumference,  with  proportionable  Handles  about  7  Inches  thick,  most  of  which  are 
of  the  common  red  Clay,  though  there  are  some  of  the  pure  white,  like  that  now  used  for 
Tobacco-Pipes ;  some  of  the  finer  Vessels  have  been  washed  over  with  a  blewish  grey  Colour, 
and  some  with  the  best  Coral-coloured  Varnish,  with  Figures  in  Basse-relieve  ;  by  which,  and 
the  Fragments  of  Statues,  Pillars,  Aquaeducts,  Inscriptions,  Fluted  Glass,  &c.,  the  Station 
seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  Note  ;  some  Years  ago  there  was  dug  up  a  Statue  to  the 
full  proportion  of  a  Roman  Officer,  with  a  lai'ge  Inscription,  both  which  perished  by  the  worse 
than  Brutish  Ignorance  and  Covetousness  of  the  Labourers,  who  in  a  superstitious  Conceit, 
bound  Wythys  or  Wreaths  of  Straw  about  the  poor  Knight,  and  burnt  him,  in  hopes  of  finding 
(by  I  know  not  what  Magical  Apparition  in  the  Smoke)  some  hid  Treasure,  and  after,  in 
Anger  at  their  Disappointment,  broke  him  to  pieces,  of  which  only  the. Head  is  now  remain- 
ing ;  but  the  two  Inscriptions  lately  discovered  there  fell  into  a  more  intelligent  Hand. 

"  The  most  ingenious  Cyi'il  Arthington,  of  Arthington,  Esq.,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Manner,  made 
me  a  Present  of  these  Monuments :"  (he  gives  sketches) "  the  one  though  but  a  Fragment  is  enough 
to  discover  it  to  have  been  Sepulchral,  by  the  letters  H  S  E  for  Hie  Situs  Est,  below  PIKXTISS. 
The  other  is  almost  entire,  and  is  evidently  a  Funeral  Monument ;  it  begins,  as  those  frequently 
did,  with  Diis  Manibus  Sacrum,  and  concludes  with  Vixit  Annos  XX,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
by  the  Vacancy  ;  'tis  one  Foot  thick,  two  broad,  and  three  high,  the  Letters  are  very  large, 
full  three  inches  long,  some  of  them  interwoven  as  AD  for  AND  and  E  3  for  ED,  as  I  read  it 
in  Candiedianiai ;  who  this  party  was,  I  pretend  not  to  know,  or  that  there  was  any  Relation 
to  Count  Candidianus,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  general  Council  of 
Ephesus,  this  Monument  being  much  more  ancient,  as  I  apprehend  from  the  Form  of  the 
Letters,  and  particularly  tlie  A,  which  may  perliaps  discover  the  Age  that  this  Roman  Station 
flourished  in,  viz.  Severux's  (An.  Dom.  194,)  or  before,  if  the  Obsei-vation  of  the  Prince  of  our 
English  Antiquaries  hold  good,  and  I  have  not  met  with  any  of  our  modem  Critics  that  dis- 
sent from  it ;  '  This  observation  I  have  made  (saith  he,  Camden's  Brit.  N.E.  p,  808,^  that  from 
the  age  of  Severux  to  that  of  Gordian,  and  after,  the  letter  A,  in  the  Inscriptions  found  in  this 
Island,  wants  the  cross  stroke,  and  is  engraved  thus.  A.'  The  Monuments  are  made  of  the 
common  sort  of  course  Rag  or  MilstoneGritas  Dr.  Z«(ster  has  tnily  observed  (Phil.  Collections, 
No.  4,  p.  90,  91,)  that  most  of  the  Roman  Monuments  in  these  Parts  are,  of  which  are  also  the 
Remains  of  a  large  Aquacduct,  found  also  here,  the  Stones  whereof  arc  of  a  great  Length,  and 
about  I  of  a  yard  thick,  the  hollowed  Passage  for  the  Water  is  about  six  inches  broad  and  as 
many  deep,  almost  double  to  those  of  C!lay  found  in  the  Roman  Burying  place  at  York.    *  +  * 
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"  Several  years  after  the  preceeding  Account  was  written,  there  were  ploughed  up  at 
Cookridge  some  very  valuable  Roman  Coins,  which  confirm  the  Conjecture  of  the  ingenious 
Thomas  Kirke,  Esq.,  that  the  said  Via  Vicinalis  (which  comes  from  the  great  military  Road 
upon  Bramham-moor)  passed  thro'  the  said  Grounds  in  its  Way  from  this  Station  at  Adelocum 
to  Ilkley.  Jo.  Dyneleij,  of  Bramfiope,  Esq;  obliged  me  with  three  of  the  most  ancient,  viz.  a 
rare  one  of  Vitellius,  inscribed,  A.  YITELLIVS  Germanicvs  Imp.  Rev.  PiDES  EXERCITYVM. 
duce  dextrce  junct<s,  which  was  An.  Dom.  70.  The  second  of  Titus,  IMP.  TiTVS.  C^S.  VES- 
PASIAN. AVG.  P.M.  Rev.  TR.  P.  IX.  Imp.  XV.  Cos.  VIII.  PP.  Sella  curuli  coronatus.  The 
third  of  rrqyara,  Imp.  Nerva.  Traianvs.  AVG,  Ger.  Dacicvs.  Rev.  P.M.  TR.  P.  COS.V.  P.P. 
Dacia  captivahumidecidens  sub  Trophceo.  A  fourth  and  fifth  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Kirke,  Jun., 
and  his  Lady,  and  are  inscribed,  IMP.  C^S.  Nerva.  Traian.  AVG.  .  .  .  Rev.  P.M.  TR.  P.  COS. 
III.  P.P.  figura  stolatd  stans  dextra  ramum,  sinistra  cornucopice.  IMP.  CiES.  Ner.  TRAIAN. 
OPTIMO.  AvG.  Germ.  Dac.  Rev.  Parthico.  p.m.  tr,  p.  cos.  vi.  p.p.  spqr.  The  last 
I  shall  mention  here  is  a  very  rare  one  of  Hadrian's  VL^on.  his  peaceable  settling  of  Affairs  in 
his  native  Coimtry  of  Spain.  HABRIANVS.  AVG.  COS.  III.  P.P.  Rev.  RESTITUTORI  Hispanic. 
Of  some  other  Roman  Coins  that  were  found  here  at  the  same  Time,  (viz.  April,  1708.)  see  the 
Phil.  Trans.  No.  316,  by  all  which  it  appears,  that  this  Station  flourished  when  the  Roman 
Empire  was  in  its  Prime ;  and  there  being  none  of  a  later  Date,  makes  it  probable  that  it  per- 
ished in  some  of  the  Insurrections  of  the  Native  Brigantes  about  Severus's  Time,  according  to 
my  former  Conjecture,  from  the  fashion  of  the  letter  A." 

Camden,  who  also  gives  sketches  {Britann.  III.  p.  283),  says  that  one  of  the  above 
monumental  inscriptions  has  also  been  read  Cadillce  Jerice  Pice  Fortunata  Pia :  all  of  which 
names  are  in  Gruter.  But  that  it  had  been  before  read:  Dis  manibus  sacrum  Cadiedinios 
Fortuna  Pia  vixit  annos  decern. 

A  catalogue  and  description  of  Thoresby's  very  extensive  museum,  A.D.  1712,  may  be 
found  at  the  end  of  his  Ducatus  Leodiensis.  It  is  believed  that  his  collection,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  friend,  Thos.  Kirke,  of  Cookridge,  was  dispersed  by  the  hammer.     They  are  now  lost. 

The  discovery  of  a  coffin  of  clay  at  Burhedurum  is  described  in  Archceol.,  v.,  p.  226. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  church  museum  three  Roman  altars,  one  of  them  being 
an  instance  of  the  few  examples  on  which  the  Romans  are  known  to  have  commemorated 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Brigantes.  Also  a  rude  stone,  apparently  having  been  engraved  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  with  the  point  of  a  pick  axe,  with  the  words  "  Priminus  mentla;"  but 
we  do  not  curiously  inquire  how  the  heathen  served  their  gods.— Deut.  xii.  31,  32.  Also  ten 
querns  of  the  conical  and  three  of  the  flat  shape  (Isaiah  xlvii.  2,  Matt.  xxiv.  41),  most  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  above,  were  found  on  this  spot.  These  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  later  dis- 
covery a  few  years  before  Wliitaker  wrote.— See  his  Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  175.  There  are  also 
three  stone  coffins,  one  of  which  was  found,  containing  a  bone  and  a  tooth,  in  the  year  1818, 
by  the  roadside,  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  station  ;  and  a  memorandum 
in  the  parish  register,  in  the  haudwTiting  of  the  rector,  with  the  date  A.D.  1814,  records  a 
tradition  that  the  other  two  were  found  in  the  fields  adjoining  eastward  :  and  two  others  at 
least  are,  or  were,  in  use  at  neighbouring  farmsteads,  as  watering  troughs  for  cattle.  These 
do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  Chiistian  period.  Pegge,  the  antiquary,  supposes  "  that  duiing 
the  general  prevalency  of  the  custom  of  cremation  and  urn  burials  amongst  the  Romans,  they 
had  not  always  recourse  to  the  funeral  pile,  but  that  bodies  were  sometimes  interred  whole, 
and  in  their  natural  state."— Archceol.  v.  p.  226.  The  stone  coffins  found  at  Acomb,  near 
York,  A.D.  1776,  lay,  one  pointing  south  and  the  other  south-west  (lb.),  and  the  one  last  found 
at  Adel,  appears  to  have  pointed  southward.    This  seems  clearly  to  indicate  pagan  interments. 

Note  6. — Matthew  of  "Westminster,  and  other  chroniclers,  tell  us  that  Britain  generally  was 
converted  to  the  faith  in  the  time  of  King  Lucius,  A.D.  18.5.  The  Roman  occupation  does  not 
contradict  this  statement,  for  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  encourage  the  rule  of  native 
kings  under  themselves. 

Note  7. — (See  Plate.)  Here  are  also  remains  of  two  other  crosses  of  similar  Maltese  form. 
One  of  them  is  incised. 

Note  8. — ^Nennii  Hist.  p.  62,  ed.  1838. — As  Caer  means  a  castle  or  city  in  British,  so  Coit 
signifies  that  it  is  in  a  wood.  Pen- Uchel- Coit  signifies,  says  Camden,  I,,  p.  5,  the  lofty  hill  in 
the  wood  ;  and  Coit-Maur,  yvhich.  Asser  translated  "the  gi-eat  wood,"  the  Saxons,  he  says, 
called  Selwood. — lb.  p.  80.  Bede  speaks  of  Elmet  wood,  and  there  are  many  indications  that 
this  was  formerly  a  vei-y  woody  district. — See  also  Thoresby  Due.  Lead.,  p.  ix.,  and  Whitaker's 
note  there. 
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Note  9.— See  Bade  Eccles.  Hist.,  B.  ii,  c.  14— B.  iv.  c.  23  ;  Nennii  Hist.,  p.  63  ;  Thoresby 
Ihu;.  Leod.,  p.  232 ;  Lappenberg's  History  of  England  under  the  Saxon  Kings,  translated  by 
Thorpe,  I.  p.  142 ;  and  a  most  interesting  Paper  On  the  little  British  kingdom  of  Elmet, 
by  Mr.  James,  read,  1865,  before  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  "West  Fading. 
The  name  is  still  retained  in  Barwick-in-Elmet,  and  formerly  in  Sherbum-in-Elmet. 

Note  10. — The  hamlets  in  the  parish  of  Adel,  i.e.  the  districts  which  separately  maintain 
their  roads,  bear  the  same  names  as  the  manors  in  Domesday  Book,  .^ith.  the  single  exception 
of  Brearey.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how  this  got  its  name  changed  from  Burhedurum  or 
Burden,  to  Brearey.  For  Kobert  Brerehougli,  two  generations  before  temp.  Edward  III., 
married  Agnes,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Frank,  of  Burchdon. — See  Thoresby's 
Ducatus  Leodiensis,  p.  124.  That  the  designation  of  Burdon  was  formerly  of  more  extensive 
application  than  the  present  hamlet  of  Brearey  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Burdon  Head 
where  alone  the  name  now  remains,  is  a  mile  beyond  the  confines  of  the  hamlet.  In  deeds  of 
later  date  relating  to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  both  Burdon  and  Brerhage,  appear  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, perhaps  from  a  fear  of  losing  anything  by  not  naming  it.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that,  whereas  the  hamlet  is  generally  a  subdivision  of  the  towiiship,  in  the  case  of  Brearey  it 
lies  part  in  the  township  of  Adel  and  part  in.  that  of  Arthington :  just  as  parishes  are 
sometimes  in  two  counties,  and  townships  in  two  parishes,  e.g.,  the  township  of  Beamsley, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Addingham,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Skipton. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  anomalies  were  the  result  of  ownership  at  the  time 
when  these  several  divisions  were  adopted. 

Note  11. — There  is  a  similar  story  about  the  interesting  little  Norman  chapel  at  Stain- 
bum,  situated  about  seven  miles  N.N.W.  of  Adel.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  stories 
indicate  the  sites  of  previous  churches.  The  spot  at  Stainburn,  from  which  the  foundation 
stones  are  said  to  have  been  thus  removed,  is  still  known  as  the  Chapel-croft. 

Note  12.— The  writer  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  story  told  him  by  an  old 
inhabitant,  that  the  ancient  city  Burdonia  once  stood  on  Blackhill,  where  there  is  the  base  of 
an  octagonal  column.  This  may  have  been  a  more  recent  tradition,  derived  from  antiquaries 
or  from  the  discovery  of  the  stones  above  mentioned ;  yet  the  existence  of  the  base  of  an 
octagonal  column  in  the  midst  of  what,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  an  unclaimed  rabbit  warren 
is  unmistakable  evidence  of  past  and  forgotten  greatness. 

Note  13.— The  building  is  fine-jointed  masoniy  of  clean  hewn  ashlar,  with  occasionally  a 
stone  of  the  common  gi-it,  as  it  would  seem,  carelessly  introduced.  Accordingly  there  are  no 
quoins  to  the  windows  or  door,  as  represented  in  the  Plate,  the  jambs  being  fonned  by  the 
regular  masonry. 

Note  14.  (,'?ee  Plate.)— It  seems  not  to  have  been  unusual  to  put  old  carved  stones  under 
the  foundations  of  churches.  In  the  restorations  now  in  progi-ess  at  Otley  church  it  has  been 
necessaiy  to  underpin  some  part  of  the  walls  in  consequence  of  the  level  of  the  floor  having 
been  sunk  four  feet  at  the  west  end,  when  several  carved  stones  were  taken  from  the  founda- 
tions, and  amongst  them  a  large  block  or  stoop,  carved  with  faint  lines  and  a  cavity  or  basin 
at  the  top,  was  taken  from  near  the  south-east  pier  of  the  tower. 

Note  15.— £6  13s.  4d.  The  origin,  in  the  year  A.D.  1242,  of  a  pension  of  £10  similarly 
paid  by  S.  Peter's  church,  Leeds,  is  recorded  by  Thoresby  in  his  Vicaria  Leodiensis,  p.  10.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Adel  payment  had  a  like  origin,  and  at  the  same  date.  Both  the  i-ecorded 
catalogues  of  incumbents  begin  with  that  year. 

Note  16. — Domesday  Survey  of  the  lands  now  constituting  the  parish  of  Adel  : — 

"  Terra  comitis  Mortoniensis. 

In  West  Riding. 

"  In  Hardingtune  h~b  Aluuard  i  Man.  de  iii  Car.  7  ii  bov.  &  dim.  ad  gid.  ubi  nc'  poss. 
esse  iii  Car.  Ricard  ht  de  Comite.  Ibi  i  vill»  cu'  ii  bov.  arans  7  ii  Acr.  prati  st.  Silva  past,  ii  q 
Tg  &  ii  la.  Tot.  man'  i  leug.  l~g  7  iiii  q  lat.  T.R.E.  val.  xxx  sol.  mo.  v.  sol. 

"  In  Adele  ipse  Aluuard  h~b  i  Man.  de  i  Car.  7  dim.  ad  g~ld  ubi  poss.  e'  e'  ii  Caruce.  Ricard 
ht  &  wast.  est.  Silva  past.  i.  leug.  Tg  7  i  lat.  Tot.  man.  i  leug.  &  dim.  l~g  &  i  leug.  lat. 
T.R.E.  val.  X.  sol. 

"  In  Cucheric  ipse  Aluuard  h~b  i  Man.  de  iii  Car.  ad  g"ld.  ubi  nc'  poss.  ee  iii  Caruce. 
Ricard  ht.  Silva  past,  iii  q  Tg  7  tu  d  lat.  Tot  man.  dim.  leug.  1  g  7  iii  q  lat.  T.R.E.  val.  xx  sol. 
mo.  wast  e'. 
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"  In  Burheduvu  ipso  AUniard  irb  i  Man.  sine  haula  dc  ii  Car  ad  g~ld  7  ii  Carncc  poss.  e'e', 
Ricard'  lit  pti  acr.  iii.  7  silva  minuta.  Tot  man.  iiii  q  ln~g  7  tn  d  lat.  T.ll.E.  val.  xx  soU 
mo  wast  est. 

"  In  Ecliope  ipse  Aluuai'd  h"b  i  man.  sine  haula  de  i  Car.  ad  g~ld  ciuam  potest  arai'e  i  Car. 
Ricard'  lit.  ibi  iii  Acr.  prati.  Silva  past  iii  q  1  n"g  &  dim  leug.  lat.  T.R.E.  val  'x  sol.  modo 
wast  est." 

Or,  according  to  Bawdvveu's  Translation,  p.  81 :— "  In  Hardingtuue  Ahvard  had  one 
Manor  of  three  camcates  and  two  oxgangs  and  a  half  to  be  taxed,  where  there  may  now  be 
three  ploughs.  Richard  has  it  of  the  Earl.  There  is  there  one  villane  ploughing  with  two 
oxen,  and  there  are  two  acres  of  meadow.  Wood  pasture  two  quarentens"  (fortj'  perches)  "  long 
and  two  broad.  The  whole  Manor  one  mile  long  and  four  quarentens  broad.  Value  in  King 
Edwai-d's  time  thirty  shillings,  now  five  shillings. 

"  lu  Adele  the  same  Alward  had  one  Manor  of  one  carucate  and  a  half  to  be  taxed,  where 
there  may  be  two  ploughs.  Richard  has  it  and  it  is  waste.  Wood  pasture  one  mile  long  and 
one  broad.  The  whole  JIanor  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  one  mile  broad.  Value  in  King 
Edward's  time  ten  shillings. 

"  In  Cucheric  the  same  Alwai'd  had  one  Manor  of  three  carucatcs  to  be  taxed,  where  there 
may  now  be  two  ploughs.  Richard  has  it.  Wood  pastm-e  three  quarentens  long  and  the 
same  broad.  The  whole  Manor  half  a  mile  long  and  three  quarentens  broad.  Value  in  King 
Edward's  time  twenty  sliillings.     It  is  now  waste. 

"  In  Bm-hedunim  the  same  Alward  had  one  Manor,  without  a  hall, of  two  carucates  to  be 
taxed,  and  there  may  be  two  ploughs.  Richard  has  it.  Meadow  and  coppice  wood  three  acres. 
The  whole  Manor  four  quarentens  long  and  the  same  broad.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time 
twenty  shillings.    It  is  now  Avaste. 

"  In  Echope  the  same  Alward  had  one  Manor,  without  a  hall,  of  one  carucate  to  be  taxed, 
which  one  plough  may  till.  Richard  has  there  three  acres  of  meadow.  Wood,  not  pasture, 
three  quarentens  long,  and  two  broad.  The  whole  Manor  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
Value  in  King  Edward's  time  ten  sliillings.     It  is  now  waste." 

All  the  Manors  which  form  the  parish  of  Adel  had  formerly  belonged  to  Alward  the  Saxon. 
Perhaps  the  name  remains  in  those  of  the  neighbouring  townships  of  Weardley  and  Alwoodley 
cornipted  fi-om  Alwardley. 

This  Richard  (Surdeval)  held  many  manors  of  the  Earl  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Note  17.— "Athel,Adel=noble."  "  Attle,Adle,  seem  corruptions  of  ^thel=noble,  famous." 
— Grough's  Camden's  Britannia  (Anglo-Saxon  names),  I.,  pp.  clviii.,  clx.  Petroc-stow  or 
Padstow,  where  was  the  first  religious  house  in  Cornwall,  the  bmial  place  of  S.  Petroc,  was 
in  old  writings  Adelstow,  probably  on  that  account. — /&.,  p.  26.    Monast.  AngL,  II.,  459. 

Note  18. — The  subject  of  the  sculpture  on  the  pediment  of  the  gi'eat  gate  is  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  book  of  Revelation  (Rev.  iv.),  "  A  door  was  opened  in  heaven,"  &c. 

Note  19. — The  sculptures  on  the  two  chief  capitals  of  the  chancel  arch  are  evidently  de- 
signed to  signify  the  two  chief  sacraments  as  being  the  main  strength  of  the  spiritual  house. 

Note  20. — See  Lawton's  Collections,  p.  84.  Arthington  Hall  is  situated  in  the  distant  part 
of  the  parish.  Its  possessor  of  that  day,  Henry  Arthington,  who  was  also  the  patron  of  the 
church,  had  mamed  the  sister  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  the  general.  This  may  partly  account 
for  the  order.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Fairfax  occasionally  resided  at  Arthington  during  the 
rebellion.  Had  this  order  been  carried  out  we  should  probably  have  had,  instead  of  our  beau- 
tiful church,  a  building  like  the  neighbouring  chapel  at  Bramhope,  which  was  one  of  the  veiy 
few,  if  not  a  solitary  instance,  of  a  chapel  being  built  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  which 
the  above-named  Henry  Arthington  was  one  of  the  first  trustees. 

Note  21 . — Whitaker  says  that  Earl  Moreton  had  only  these  manoi-s  in  the  West  Riding  : 
he  had,  however,  many  more,  including  Doncastcr  and  Rothcrliani,  and  many  others  in  their 
neighbourhoods ;  and  hereabouts  Clifford,  Bramham,  Newton  Kyme,  Hunsingore,  &c.  :  but 
the  present  parish  of  Adel  is  entered  in  Domesday  Book  under  the  separate  heading,  "  The 
West  Riding." 

Note  22.— The  same  authority  informs  us  that  Stephen  had  taken  William  Count  of 
Moreton  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  and  that  this  wa-s  the  reason  for  the  grant. — 
Orderic.  Vit.,  III.  p.  34G. 
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Note  23. — The  castle  of  Leeds,  in  Kent,  had  been  taken  in  King  Stephen's  behalf,  by 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  in  the  previous  year. — Orderic.  ViL,  IV.,  p.  204. 

Note  24.— She  had  taken  the  veil  before  the  year  A.D.  U17 .— Orderic.  ViL,  III.  p.  ;J47.— 
Stephen  had  been  fully  occupied  since  her  death  by  domestic  wars.  He  had  also  a  half  sister 
of  the  same  name,— /&.  II.  p.  3o7,  and  Adelaide  was  the  name  of  his  uncle  King  Henry's, 
second  wife.— 76.  iv,.  p.  43.— The  name  of  the  place  in  the  before  cited  foundation  record  of 
Holy  Trinity  Priory,  is  given  "  Adela." 

Note  2.5.— Ralph  Paganel  was  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  under  the  Conqueror,  and  held  of  him 
fifteen  lordships  in  Yorkshire  and  thirty  elsewhere. — Dugdale's  Baronage,  I.,  p.  431.  He  had 
lands  in  this  neighbourhood  in  Goldsborough,  Deighton,  Ripley,  R,ibston,  &c. 

Note  26.— These  were  all  barons  holding  in  chief  of  the  king.  It  is  remarkable  how  their 
lands  were  here  interspersed  :  but  this  seems  to  have  been  frequently  the  case. 

Note  27. — This  was  the  period  of  castle  building  in  England,  especially  during  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  who,  to  obtain  favour  with  the  barons  on  assuming  the  crown,  granted  thgm  free 
permission  in  this  respect.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  1100  castles  were  erected  during  the 
eighteen  years  of  his  reign.  They  became  so  great  a  nuisance  that  Henry  II.  ordered  many 
of  them  to  be  dismantled.    Harewood  Castle  was  erected  about  this  time. 

Note  28.— Robert,  Earl  of  Moreton,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  held  lands  of 
Bodmin  Priory,  besides  others  in  capite  in  Cornwall. 

Note  I'^.—E.g.,  Drogo  de  Bevere  or  Beurere,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  gave  Holdemess, 
seized  also  the  lands  of  William  Mallet,  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Danes.— 
Poulson's  Jlolderness,  I.,  p.  16.  When  Drogo  forfeited  Holdemess,  it  was  granted  to  Odo, 
Count  of  Campania,  who  married  Adeliza,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror's  sister  Adela,  and  they 
had  a  daughter  Adeliza.    The  name  "  Adela"  also  occurs  in  Odo's  pedigree. — lb.  p.  20,  &c. 

Note  30. — William  Paganel  was  great-grandson  to  the  before  named  Ralph.  His  father, 
Ralph,  possessed,  by  marriage,  large  estates  in  Staffordshire,  and,  having  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Empress,  was  by  her  made  governor  of  Nottingham  Castle,  A.D.  1141.  He  appears  as  a 
witness  to  the  before  named  grant  by  the  Empress  to  Radmore  Priory.  His  eldest  son,  Gervase, 
held  Dudley  Castle  for  the  Empress.  William  Paganel  founded  Drax  Priory,  in  Yorkshire,  by 
the  advice  of  Ai'chbishop  Thurstan ;  and  appears  confirming  his  father's  grant  to  Sel  by  Abbey. 
He  was  returned,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (a.d.  1165),  as  holding  fifteen- 
and-a-half  knights'  fees.— Dugdale's  Bar.,  I.,  p,  431.— In  A.D.  1172,  he  gave  Hoton  church  to 
the  chapel  of  S.  ilary,  near  the  Minster,  at  York.  This  William  Paganel  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  William  of  Poictou,  or  Pictavensis,  of  whom  Henry  de  Lacy  obtained  the  land  for  the 
foundation  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  ;  but  the  evidence  would  be  too  long  a  digression  for  insertion 
here. 

Note  Z\.— Ancient  Armour,  l.  36.  Meyrick  thinks  that  King  Stephen  may  have  learnt 
the  use  of  mounted  archers  when  in  the  east  on  the  crusade. 
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Architecture  and  Archaiology.  An  Inaugural  Address  delivered  at 
a  Meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archaioiogical 
Society,  Nov.  26th,  1868.     By  J.  H.  Aveling,  M.D. 

We  are  assemhled  here  this  evening  to  inaugurate  a  new  Society  in 
Sheffield, — one  of  noblest  aims  and  widest  scope.  In  naming  it 
we  have  chosen  two  words — "Architectural"  and  "Archaeological." 
If  it  he  true  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  no  one  can 
possihly  complain  that  our  Society  is  too  limited  either  in  range  of 
subjects  or  sources  of  interest.  It  will  be  my  rlifficult  task  this 
evening  to  endeavour  to  point  out  what  should  be  our  hopes  and 
intentions ;  and  first  I  x^ropose  to  consider  the  objects  of  our  Society 
in  relation  to  Architecture.  But,  ere  I  begin,  allow  me  to  say  that 
it  is  to  the  gentlemen  practising  this  noble  art  in  Sheffield  that 
we  are  indebted  for  all  the  pains  and  trouble  which  have  been 
expended  in  originating  and  carrying  out  the  numerous  tiresome 
details  connected  with  its  formation.  Of  these  gentlemen,  also, 
I  must  crave  indulgence  in  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make, 
and  when  I  display  my  bad  taste  and  want  of  knowledge,  I  must 
ask  them  to  pity  my  ignorance  and  forgive  me. 

Architecture,  I  am  well  aware,  is  a  science  and  an  art  so  un- 
bounded that  one  mind  cannot  grasp  it.  Even  one  branch  of  it 
would  take  a  lifetime  to  master.  Nevertheless,  as  the  doctor  has  to 
be  chosen  by  the  patient  who  is  ignorant  of  medicine,  so  have 
architects  to  be  selected  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  architecture. 
And,  again,  as  doctors  cannot  force  their  patients  to  swallow  the 
medicine  they  prescribe,  neither  can  the  architect  demand  the 
acceptance  of  any  particular  plan.  The  taste  of  the  architect  may 
be  perfect,  and  that  of  his  client  atrocious.  One  may  advise  a 
Gothic  and  the  other  may  insist  upon  a  Chinese  style  of  building. 
How  then  are  we  to  ensure  the  erection  of  edifices  which  shall  not 
only  fulfil  the  uses  for  which  they  are  built,  but  shall  also  be,  to  the 
eye,  a  constant  source  of  pleasure,  and,  to  the  mind,  ever  productive 
of  feelings  noble  and  refined  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  The 
general  public  mu.st  be  taught  the  rufliments  of  architecture.  The 
eye  sees  only  what  it  brings  with  it.  It  therefore  must  be  educated. 
If  it  were  not  for  our  ignorance,  we  should  find  interest  in  the 
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meanest  object.  Give  what  you  so  disdainfully  call  mud  to  a 
chemist,  and  watch  him.  He  evaporates  the  water  from  it,  and 
examines  the  powder  under  a  microscope.  He  burns  it,  and  tests 
it,  and  weighs  it,  and  becomes  interested — even  excited — over  it. 
He  finds  fossils  and  crystals,  and  parts  of  plants  and  animals  in  it, 
the  description  of  which  would  take  you  an  hour  to  read.  Again, 
what  you  denounce  as  a  tiresome  weed,  the  botanist  gathers  care- 
fully and  places  in  a  book,  with  a  long  Latin  name  under  it,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  admire  it  at  will.  The  most  loathsome  insects, 
the  most  poisonous  reptiles,  and  the  most  mischievous  vermin  are 
objects  of  interest  to  the  naturalist ;  and  to  the  philanthropist,  what 
an  object  of  pity  and  love  is  the  outcast  !  Hundreds  of  beautiful 
and  interesting  things  lie  neglected  at  the  doors  of  all.  The  eye 
only  requires  to  be  opened  by  education,  and  they  at  once  become 
visible.  One  of  the  objects  of  our  Society,  then,  must  be  to  teach 
architecture, — to  teach  the  eye  to  see  feeling  and  meaning  in  stones ; 
for  Shakespeare  did  not  exaggerate.  There  are,  indeed,  to  be  found 
"  sermons  in  stones."  "  Architecture,"  says  Mr.  Euskin,  "  is  an  art 
for  all  men  to  learn,  because  all  are  concerned  with  it ;  and  it  is  so 
simple  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  being  acquainted  with  its 
primary  rules,  any  more  than  for  ignorance  of  grammar  or  of  spell- 
ing, which  are  both  of  them  far  more  difficult  sciences.  Far  less 
trouble  than  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to  play  chess,  or  whist,  or 
goK,  tolerably, — far  less  than  a  schoolboy  takes  to  win  the  meanest 
prize  of  the  passing  year, — would  acquaint  you  with  all  the  main 
principles  of  the  construction  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  I  believe 
you  would  hardly  find  the  study  less  amusing."  In  order  that  a 
man  may  be  able  to  choose  the  kind  of  house  to  live  in  or  to  build, 
— that  he  may  be  competent  to  act  as  a  churchwarden,  or  upon  a 
committee  entrusted  with  the  responsible  task  of  selecting  one  from 
a  number  of  plans  for  a  church  or  public  building,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  first  study  architecture.  And  my  friends, 
the  architects,  need  not  be  afraid  T:hat  this  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge of  their  art  Avill  have  the  effect  of  lessening  their  practice  ;  for 
I  can  tell  them  from  experience,  that  those  who  read  the  greatest 
number  of  medical  books  require  the  services  of  the  doctor  the  most 
often.  A  knowledge  of  architecture  also  enables  a  man  to  doubly 
enjoy  any  excursion  he  may  make.  None  but  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it  can  know  the  pleasure  of  first  gazing  upon  an  old 
building,  whether  it  be  in  ruins  or  not.  What  a  flood  of  deep  and 
inexpressible  feeling  gathers  round  the  mind  as  it  endeavours  to 
fathom  the  long  past  years ;  and  what  a  hopeless  task  is  this  to 
those  who  know  nothing  of  arcliitecture.  To  them  the  whole  fabric 
is  dumb ;  but  to  those  who  have  a  laiowledge  of  the  art,  it  is  com- 
municative, and  even  eloquent.  Each  part  tells  what  time  it  was 
built,  and  reveals  to  the  initiated  many  a  closely  kept  secret. 
Nevertheless,  even  to  the  expert,  numberless  enigmas  in  stone 
present  themselves  which  will  tax  his  ingenuity  and  patience  to  the 
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uttermost.  To  him,  however,  nothing  is  lost.  Everything  is  of 
interest, — from  the  massive  pier,  with  its  ponderous  superstructure, 
to  the  small  mason's  mark  on  the  surface  of  the  stone; — a  little 
memorial  tablet  to  the  workman  outliving,  in  many  cases,  the  costly 
canopy  and  sculptured  alabaster  ! 

It  is  true  that  in  Sheffield  we  have  not  many  objects  of  archi- 
tectural interest  claiming  antiquity.  Our  castle  and  many  other 
interesting  buildings  which  we  know  to  have  once  existed,  are  for 
ever  gone.  Yet  there  are  around  us  innumerable  edifices  ever  in- 
vitmg  us  to  healtliful  and  pleasant  country  rambles.  Castle,  abbey, 
church,  and  hall,  stand  waiting  for  our  inspection.  We  have 
only  to  secure  the  proper  guide  to  show  us  over,  whose  name  is 
Arcliitecture,  and  our  enjoyment  is  certain.  , 

But  a  knowledge  of  arcliitecture  not  only  enables  us  to  appreci- 
ate and  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  construction  and  ornamentation  we 
meet  wuth  in  a  building,  and  to  wonder  in  admiration  at  the  genius 
of  its  builder.  It  also  gives  that  happy  privilege  of  all  English- 
men,— the  gratification  of  grumbling  and  finding  fault.  I*^ow  the 
slight  acquaintance  I  have  with  the  noble  art,  has  enabled  me  to 
follow  tliis  pleasant  occupation ;  and  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with 
me  whilst  I  give  you  a  few  specimens  of  my  critical  or  hypercritical 
powers.  First,  then,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  window- 
heads  of  our  houses,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of  two  kinds. 
They  are  composed  either  of  bricks  or  of  long  stones.  Those  of 
bricks  are  weak,  and  often  give  way,  displacing  the  masonry  above 
them.  But  it  is  to  the  stone  window-head  I  wish  to  call  your  par- 
ticular attention. 

Its  object  is  to  bridge  over  the  window  space,  and  bear  the 
masonry  above.  Now  why  is  it  bevelled  oif  at  each  end  from  above 
downwards  *?  In  sustaining  the  superincumbent  weight,  the  lower 
half  is  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  the  upper  of  compression.  Is  the 
compression  greater  than  the  tension,  that  this  form  has  to  be 
adopted  1  If  so,  why  are  not  window-heads  in  stone  buildings  so 
constructed  1  Is  it  not  an  attempt  to  make  one  stone  look  like  an 
arch?  Are  not  the  cuttings  upon  it  intended  to  represent  the  joints 
of  an  arch]  And  is  not  that  tiresome  flower-pot  in  the  centre 
intended  to  be  taken  for  the  key-stone  1  Is  it  not  also  evident  that 
like  the  bevellmg  of  the  ends  of  the  stone,  these  deep  cuttings  only 
tend  to  weaken  it  and  determine  its  point  of  fracture.  Surely  this 
puny  sham  cannot  be  the  ultimate  eftbrt  of  our  arcliitectural  talent. 
IVIight  not  all  this  bevelling  and  grooving  be  used  with  better  eff'ect 
and  more  honest  purpose  in  the  production  of  window-heads  strong, 
true,  varied,  and  beautiful.  I  am  convinced  that  the  same  amount 
of  labour,  directed  by  better  taste,  would  soon  produce  a  revolution 
in  the  construction  of  window-heads  in  Sheffield. 

I  have  mentioned  the  word  taste.  It  must  be  the  object  of  our 
Society  to  cultivate  good  architectural  taste,  and  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  keep  a  sharp,  jealous,  and  critical  eye  upon  all  edifices  in  process 
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of  building  or  restoration.  Tliis  is  an  important  period  in  the 
architectural  history  of  Sheffield.  New  churches,  chapels,  and  public 
edifices  are  rising  on  every  side,  and  centuries  hence  we  shall  be 
judged  by  the  feeling  exjDressed  in  them.  If  future  generations  find 
them  strong,  simple,  honest,  and  beautiful,  they  will  apply  those 
attributes  to  us.  If  they  find  them  feeble,  flimsy,  paltry,  and 
pretentious,  we  shall  as  certainly  suffer  in  proportion;  and  our 
memories,  together  with  the  buildings  we  have  raised,  will  faU  in 
speedy  ruin,  and  lie  forgotten  in  the  dust.  As  the  tomb  is  the 
memorial  of  the  individual,  so  are  public  buildings  the  monuments 
of  the  age  in  wliich  they  were  built.  Nothing  is  more  gratifying 
than  the  advancement  which  architecture  has  made  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  this  change  may  be  looked  upon  with  all  the  more 
satisfaction  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  certain  index  of  improvement  in  our 
general  mental  condition.  In  support  of  this  position,  let  me  refer 
for  a  moment  to  a  few  specimens  of  bad  taste  committed  some  time 
ago,  which,  I  believe,  coidd  not  be  perpetrated  in  the  present  day 
without  bringing  down  a  withering  storm  of  abuse. 

Our  first  visit  shall,  if  you  please,  be  to  the  parish  church,  and 
as  we  approach,  let  us  rejoice  that  the  ugly  old  clock-house  has 
disappeared.  We  can  no  longer  grumble  about  that.  But  carry 
the  eye  westward,  and  what  do  we  see  there.  A  sight  as  horrible 
as  Bluebeard's  murdered  wives, — ^five  headless  windows  all  in  a 
row !  Surely  this  must  be  the  savage  work  of  some  merciless  church- 
warden. Here  is  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  clerestory  windows. 
The  architect  who  planned  it  never  intended  its  two  upper  lights  to 
be  used  as  mouths  to  hold  iron  pipes.  He  studied  the  curves  of  the 
arch  and  tracery,  and  hoped  they  Avould  be  a  source  of  pleasure  as 
long  as  the  church  stood.  He  thought  that,  through  the  spaces  he 
left,  the  light  of  heaven  would  shine  unobstructed,  save  perhaps 
by  a  thin  diaphragm  of  richly  tinted  glass.  Poor  man  !  Both  he 
and  his  works  are  now  "  in  cold  obstruction."  These  hideous  j^ipes, 
twenty  in  number,  were  doubtless  placed  in  their  present  position 
for  a  very  worthy  purpose,  namely,  that  of  ventilation ;  but  who  in 
the  present  day,  would  suggest,  much  less  carry  out,  such  an  inar- 
tistic and  clumsy  method  1  Do  we  not  know  that  ventilation  can 
be  secured  in  many  other  ways  without  injuring  the  architectural 
beauties  of  a  building,  and  without  incurring  as  much  expense  as 
must  have  been  expended  in  carrying  out  this  rude  incongruous  iron 
cliimney  system  1 — incongruous  and  ridiculous  as  a  short  black  clay 
pipe  would  appear  in  the  mouth  of  a  full-robed  bishop  ! 

Let  us  next  visit  St.  George's  church.  Here  we  have  some  more 
churchwardens'  v/ork,  I  believe ;  for  I  cannot  think  that  any  arclii- 
tect  could  have  been  so  utterly  devoid  of  proper  feeling  and  taste  as 
to  have  done  such  a  thing.  A  chimney  is  brought  up  the  gable  of 
the  nave,  and  made  to  emerge  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Here  is  a 
draA\'ing  of  it.  Into  the  arms  of  the  cross  a  large  iron  staple  has 
been  fastened,  through  which  at  some  time  an  extension  of  the 
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cliimney  has  evidently  passed.  Now  this  I  hold  to  be  a  glaring 
instance  of  want  of  taste.  Any  one  having  a  proper  respect  for  the 
symbol  of  Christianity  would  never  place  a  chimney  beside  it,  much 
less  pierce  it  mth  iron,  and  use  it  as  a  support  to  a  chimney-pot. 
Could  the  most  vivid  imagination  suggest  a  more  degrading  com- 
bination 1  The  sight  of  a  clergyman  and  a  chimney  sweep  manacled 
would  not  offend  our  sense  of  propriety  more  ! 

But  some  one  may  ask  :  "  Do  we  never  find  bad  taste  displayed 
in  the  works  of  educated  architects  1 "  And  in  answer  to  this,  I 
fear,  the  reply  must  be  that  sometimes  we  do,  for  have  I  not  here 
a  drawing  of  the  cross  and  chimney-pot  combination,  seriously 
worked  out,  and  intended  by  the  architect  of  St.  Jude's.  I  know 
not  who  he  is,  nor  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead.  He  may,  for 
anything  I  know,  be  in  this  room  now.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  when  he  spread  out  that  gable,  and  placed  two 
chimney-pots  upon  it  to  vomit  forth  their  filth  upon  the  beautiful 
cross  beside  them,  he  committed  a  gross  error  in  taste.  The  keenest 
ingenuity  cannot  suggest  a  proper  motive  for  combining  two  things 
so  opposite  and  incongruous.  It  is  true  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
are  equal  inside  the  church,  but  this  happy  condition  is  not 
felicitously  symbolized  by  placing  in  juxtaposition  a  cross  and 
chimney-pot  upon  the  outside  of  any  building. 

It  must  be  the  work  of  our  Society  to  point  out  and  remove, 
if  possible,  these  blotches  from  the  fair  face  of  architecture,  and  to 
sustain,  by  healthy  criticism,  proper  feeling  and  pure  taste  among 
architects,  whether  they  be  professional  or  amateur.  At  all  events, 
let  us  do  away  with  our  iron  pipes  and  chimney-pots,  and  let  us 
admit  the  light  of  heaven  through  our  windows,  and  sweep  off  the 
soot  from  our  crosses  ! 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  modern  architecture,  for  its  archae- 
ology we  shall  consider  presently,  let  me  say  one  word  more.  The 
architect  has  in  his  hands  tremendous  power  for  good  or  evil.  To  him 
we  look  for  the  production  of  habitations  which  shall  enable  us  to 
have  light,  heat,  and  pure  air — three  things  essential  to  our  health 
and  happiness.  He  must  see,  also,  that  our  drains  are  so  constructed 
that  neither  our  air  should  be  contaminated  nor  our  wells  poisoned. 
Carelessness  on  either  of  these  points  is  certain  to  produce  disease. 
Let  the  architect's  first  aim  be  health,  then  comfort,  and,  lastly, 
beauty — sanitary  arrangement,  sound  construction,  and  pleasing 
ornamentation.  If  he  keeps  these  constantly  in  view,  he  will  win 
credit  to  himself,  and  never  have  to  suffer  remorse  at  having  been 
the  cause  of  sulfering  and  death  among  his  fellow  creatures.  But 
ours  is  an  Archasological  as  well  as  an  Architectural  Society.  Let 
us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
Archaeology,  and  mark  out  the  boundaries  within  which  we  intend 
to  roam.  Paleontology  might  be  called  a  branch  of  archaeology, 
but  we  do  not  contemplate  cultivating  the  science  of  ancient  beings, 
of  fossils,  and  organic  remains.     We  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
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subject  of  tlie  relative  ages  of  the  strata  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
nor  of  the  luminous  bodies  in  the  sky.  The  word  archaeology,  as 
we  use  it,  must  be  confined  to  the  works  of  man.  The  materials  of 
history  created  by  our  forefathers  are  what  we  have  to  collect, 
decipher,  and  preserve.  Out  of  these  we  must  wring  the  knowledge 
of  how  our  ancestors  lived  and  died.  What  were  their  hopes  and 
fears,  their  joys  and  griefs.  We  must  not  be  content  to  have  merely 
found  an  ancient  piece  of  work,  and  hug  ourselves  with  the  happy 
thought  of  possessing  it.  AVe  must  look  upon  it  as  a  monument, 
and  diligently  learn  to  read  its  inscription.  The  meanest  object  in 
antiquity  is  a  word  in  the  history  of  man.  Do  not  despise  it  because, 
you  don't  know  its  meaning.  Some  one  after  you  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  put  the  words  together,  and  form  a  sentence  to  electrify  the 
world ! 

But,  besides  the  difficulties  wliich  beset  the  study  of  archaeology, 
you  mil  meet  mth  other  sources  of  discouragement.  Well-meaning 
people  ^vill  tell  you  that  it  will  tempt  you  to  neglect  your  legitimate 
business.  This,  however,  may  be  said  of  any  interesting  occupation. 
Eecreation  is  peremptorily  demanded  by  body  and  mind  to  ensure 
health  ;  and  the  most  ascetic  and  strait-laced  must  have  periods  of 
relaxation  suited  to  their  peculiar  tastes.  Every  one  jumps  upon 
his  hobby-horse  now  and  then,  and  rides  for  health  and  life.  For 
health  and  life"?^ — no,  not  always.  There  are  vicious,  kicking 
hobbies,  who  break  the  bones  of  their  riders,  and  throw  them  into 
foulest  mud, — hobbies  which  run  away  with  their  owners,  and  hurry 
them  over  horrid  precipices  into  abysses  of  darkest  death.  But  our 
hobby-horse,  archseology,  is  a  strong,  well-bred,  quiet  animal,  war- 
ranted perfectly  free  from  vice.  He  will  take  you  over  the  whole 
world  -without  a  trip  or  a  stumble,  and  the  rider  of  him,  on  account 
of  his  magnificent  form  and  splendid  action,  will  always  be  respected 
and  admired.  Besides,  have  we  not  plenty  of  examples  which  prove 
that  a  man  may  be  eminent  in  his  profession  and  still  a  learned 
archaeologist '?  In  my  own  profession  have  we  not  Dr.  Thoroton, 
the  historian  of  Nottinghamshire ;  Dr.  Burton  of  York,  the  author 
of  the  Yorkshire  Monasticon ;  and  last,  and  not  least,  have  we  not 
a  living  example  in  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart.,  the  author  of 
many  archaeological  works,  and,  among  others,  of  this  beautiful 
volume  of  Archaic  Sculpturincjs,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  pre- 
sently %  Who  can  say  that  the  study  of  archaeology  has  weakened 
his  interest  in  his  profession  or  destroyed  his  prospects  in  life  ?  A 
\mter  of  the  last  century  says  ^'i^urus  medieus  jnirus  asinus'' — simply 
a  doctor  simply  a  donkey  !  What  applies  to  the  medical  profession 
doubtless  holds  good  in  other  employments.  The  study  of  archaeology 
is  innocent,  unselfish,  and  ennobUng.  It  relaxes  the  mind  when  in 
a  state  of  tension,  cheers  it  when  jaded,  and  calms  it  when  ruffled. 
You  may,  I  am  sure,  adopt  archaeology  as  a  true  friend  and  cheerful 
playfellow — one  who  will  never  change,  never  desert  you,  and  never 
play  you  false. 
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Having  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  our  Society  is  not 
calculated  to  lead  people  astray  into  the  paths  of  idleness  and 
ruin,  we  will  now,  if  you  please,  consider  the  subject  of  architecture 
archfeologically.  The  .history  of  architecture,  even  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  of  enormous  extent, 
and  we  must  study  it  diligently — because  it  is  a  wide  and  difficult 
subject  to  master — because,  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  specimens  we  meet  with — and  because,  if  ignorant  of 
it  we  cannot  treasure  it,  nor  be  sufficiently  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
preserving  it.  Who  amongst  us  does  not  deplore  the  havoc  com- 
mitted at  Eoche  Abbey,  by  that  famous  landscape  gardener, 
"  Capability  BroAvn."  Rutlilessly  he  levelled  the  scattered*  ruined 
fragments  which  marked  out  the  extent  of  the  Abbey  buildings, 
and,  not  content  with  this,  he  buried  what  he  could  not  pull  down 
many  feet  below  the  surface.  His  eye  could  see  only  grass,  trees, 
and  water.  It  could  not  take  in  the  loveliness  of  form,  nor  appre- 
ciate the  value  and  interest  of  the  stones  he  was  covering.  He 
preferred  a  green  lawn  to  a  ground  plan,  and  trees  and  shrubs  to 
piers  and  arches.  Things,  however,  are  never  so  bad  but  they 
might  be  worse,  there  still  exists  beneath  the  grass  at  Roche  an 
immense  mine  of  architectural  wealth,  and  the  noble  owner  is  quite 
willing  that  it  should  be  worked.  Funds  only  are  required.  If 
only  some  arrangement  could  be  made  with  our  Patron,  the  Earl  of 
Scarborough,  such  as  has  been  carried  out  at  Kirkstall,  the  w^hole  of 
what  remains  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  semi-I^orman 
or  Transition  work  in  Great  Britain  might  be  laid  bare.  To  the 
better  appreciation  of  architecture  in  the  present  day  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  a  precious  little  fragment  taken  from  the 
parish  church  a  few  months  since.  The  stone  I  now  point  out  to 
you  would  scarcely  be  picked  up,  if  it  were  met  with  in  the  road, 
by  one  person  in  a  thousand,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
this  tovm.  It  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  of  the  tower 
of  the  Sheffield  Parish  Church  when  it  was  pierced  for  the  new 
clock,  and,  thanks  to  our  Patron,  the  Vicar,  it  -svill  for  the  future 
be  left  in  our  keeping,  and  form  an  attractive  object  in  our 
museum.  If  we  examine  it  carefully,  we  find  that  it  is  composed 
of  lime-stone,  and  not  of  grit-stone  like  the  present  church.  We 
see  from  its  form  that  it  must  have  formed  part  of  an  arch  of 
about  seven  feet  radius,  and  from  its  sculpturing  that  it  belonged 
to  a  building  erected  between  the  years  1066  and  1145.  Having 
obtained  these  facts,  we  are  in  a  position  to  corroborate  the  opinion 
advanced  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  first  church  of  Sheffield  was  founded 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ,  by  William  de  Lovetot — to  say  that  it  was 
built  of  lime  stone — and  that  it  still  exists,  although  hidden  from 
view,  carefuUy  nursed  in  the  arms  of  its  daughter — and,  lastly,  to 
restore,  as  an  anatomist  does  an  animal  from  a  single  bone,  this 
beautiful  Xorman  arch.  This  is  what  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
architecture  can  do,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  Sheffield  man 
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who  would  not  be  moved  at  tlie  sight  of  this  likeness  of  a  lovely 
portion  of  the  church  in  wliich  their  ancestors  worshipped  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  A  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  work  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  necessary  to  guide  us  in  the  difficidt  task  of  restoration. 
What  pitiless  destruction  is  every  day  going  on  around  us.  The 
ravages  of  time  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  merciless 
depredations  committed  by  the  chisel  and  the  pick.  Let  those  who 
are  sceptical  on  tliis  point  read  the  pamplilet  lately  pubhshed — 
Gaudens  in  Prcelio.  We  must,  with  our  whole  will,  do  our  utmost 
to  discourage  and  prevent  wanton  sacrilegious  demolition.  What- 
ever our  politics  may  be  on  other  subjects,  I  am  quite  sure  that  on 
that  of  chiu'ch  restoration  we  shall,  to  a  man,  be  staunch  con- 
servatives. But,  besides  the  actual  buildings,  there  are  many 
accessories  to  architecture  wliich  ^vill  claim  our  attention — windows 
of  coloured  glass,  inlaid  tiles,  work  in  various  metals,  and  bells,  -with 
their  many  uses  and  curious  inscriptions.  On  this  last  subject  a 
very  interesting  little  volume  has  been  published  by  our  neighbour, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gatty,  who  is  now  engaged  in  editing  Mr.  Hunter's 
History  of  HaUamsMre ;  and  whom,  I  hope,  this  Society  will,  ere 
long,  honour  itself  by  requesting  to  become  one  of  its  Honorary 
Members.  Taldng  our  leave  of  architecture,  we  now  come  to  a  branch 
of  archaeology  of  the  greatest  interest,  namely,  that  of  sepulchral 
monuments.  From  time  immemorial  the  human  race  has  endeavoured 
to  mark  the  burial  places  of  their  dead  by  means  of  monuments 
more  or  less  rude.  In  the  Earliest  periods  we  find  the  cairn,  or 
heap  of  stones ;  the  monoHth,  or  single  block  of  stone ;  the 
cromlech,  formed  of  three  or  more  stones,  set  upright,  with  a  flat 
stone  on  the  top ;  the  circle,  or  enclosure  of  upright  stones ;  and 
the  barrow,  or  tumulus.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  any  specimens  of  these  forms 
of  sejDulchral  monuments.  Tumuli  are  to  be  met  A^dth  in  abundance 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Derby,  and  one  of  our  Members,  Mr. 
Samuel  Mitchell,  has  opened  a  great  many  of  them.  If  there  are 
any  near  us  unexplored  they  will  probably  be  found  in  the  parish 
of  Bradfield.  We  have,  hoM^ever,  in  Sheffield,  at  Westbourn, 
Western  Bank,  a  sepulchral  memorial,  which  consists  of  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  the  shank  of  a  Norman  head-cross,  and  which  has 
connected  with  it  a  most  singular  history.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Theopliilus  Smith,  I  am  enabled  to  shew  you  this  cast  of  it. 
You  will  observe  that  it  is  richly  sculptured  over  its  whole  surface, 
and  has  on  its  front  an  archer  on  his  knees,  holding  a  bow.  It  is, 
as  I  have  before  said,  only  the  shank  of  the  cross ;  its  upper  part, 
or  arms,  have  been  cut  off.  This  act  of  mutilation  was  probably 
committed  some  centuries  after  it  had  been  used  as  a  head-stone, 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  sooner  or  later  it  was  taken  down  and  hewn 
out  to  form  a  coffin  for  a  child  of  about  ten  years  of  age.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  hollowed  out  for  this  purpose,  for  there 
still  exists   a  depression  for  the  head  of   the  corpse  at  one  end. 
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After  having  lain  buried  probably  a  few  more  centuries,  it  again 
came  to  the  surface.  If  it  had  turned  up  in  a  country  village,  it 
would  probably  have  been  put  in  a  corner,  outside  the  church,  to 
catch  rain-water.  As,  hoM^ever,  it  came  to  light  in  a  manufacturing 
to-svn,  it  was  seized  upon  by  a  manufacturer,  had  a  hole  knocked  in 
its  side  to  fit  a  plug  in,  and  then,  for  no  one  knows  how  many 
years,  it  served  duty  as  a  tempering  trough.  From  this  degraded 
position,  it  was  rescued  by  Mr.  Stainforth,  and  placed  by  him  upon 
a  mound  of  earth  in  a  field  near  his  house.  Here  it  became  covered 
with  ivy,  and  was,  for  the  second  time,  buried.  It  was  myself,  I 
believe,  who  had  the  honour  of  once  more  bringing  it  to  light,  and 
at  my  suggestion  the  owner,  with  the  help  of  some  masons,  iiad  it 
erected  in  its  present  situation.  It  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  interesting  fragment,  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  wliich 
Sheffield  possesses.  Later  than  the  sepulchral  cross,  we  find  monu- 
mental slabs,  effigies,  and  brasses.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Smith,  I  am  able  to  exliibit  some  rubbings  of  local  and  other 
brasses.  Then  we  have  tombs,  canopies,  and  chantries,  and,  lastly, 
the  churchyard  monuments,  with  their  quaint  inscriptions  and 
curious  epitaphs.  Did  any  one  ever  read  the  following  brief  and 
humiliating  epitome  of  a  man's  life  on  a  tomb  stone  in  Ecclesfield 
churchyard] 

' '  Here  lies  George  Wilkinson, 
Born  and  cried  ; 
Lived  ninety  four  years, 
And  then  he  died. " 

An  immense  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  in  churchyard 
memorial  stones.  Many  of  them  are  now  beautiful  works  of  art, 
and  display  the  greatest  taste. 

But  we  must  move  on  to  another  mde  field  belonging  to  the 
archaeologist,  called  heraldry.  And,  apropos  of  this  subject,  wliich 
I  can  only  briefly  allude  to,  for  to  give  you  the  mere  outlines  of  it 
would  occupy  an  evening,  I  may  draw  your  attention  to  two  dramngs 
copied  by  one  of  our  Secretaries,  Mr.  Webster,  from  stones  carved 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since.  They  represent  the 
cutlers'  arms,  and  although  carved  mthin  eleven  years  of  one 
another,  they  differ  materiallj^  In  one  it  ^vill  be  observed  that  the 
cross  daggers  are  divided  by  a  chevron.  The  letters  upon  the  one 
dated  1694,  W.  Y.  E.  L.,  and  those  on  the  other  of  1705,  C.  T.  S., 
do  not  correspond  with  the  initials  of  the  Master  Cutlers  of  those 
years.  These  arms  were,  however,  doubtless  put  up  by  members 
of  the  Cutlers'  Company,  and  their  actual  names  could  probably  be 
discovered  by  examining  the  books  of  the  Company,  of  those  dates. 
The  oldest  stone  was  taken  from  over  the  chimney-piece  of  an  old 
house  near  Hollis's  Hospitals,  which  is  now  demolished.  When 
found,  the  sculpture  ujion  it  was  nearly  obliterated  by  successive 
coats  of  coal-tar.  It  was  cleaned  by  Mr.  Powell,  and,  thanks  to 
him,  now  rests  safely  on  the  top  of  his  gateway  in  Sarah-street. 
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The  other  stone  may  be  seen  any  day  over  the  door  of  an  old  house 
wliich  stands  a  little  back,  on  the  right  hand  side  as  you  leave  the 
to'wn,  in  Button-lane.  So  important  a  subject  is  that  of  heraldry, 
that  it  has  been  called  "  the  handmaid  of  liistory."  Reluctantly 
we  must  lly  from  it,  from  shield  and  crest,  and  from  its  gay  tinctures, 
furs,  and  diapers.  We  must  jDass  on  also  with  the  mere  mention 
of  its  many  accessories,  badges,  flags,  and  knightly  insignia.  We 
must  pass  unheeded  the  tempting  subject  of  seals,  and  pause  only 
for  a  moment  to  consider  that  of  coins,  for  these  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  this  neighbourhood.  To  the  Eev.  J.  Stacye,  one  of  our 
esteemed  Members,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  short  notice  of 
Eoman  coins  found  near  Sheffield.  He  says  :  "  While  getting  stone 
for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  some  thirty  years  ago,  at  J^orth 
Anston,  the  workmen  found  a  considerable  number  of  silver  coins. 
These  were  soon  dispersed,  many  of  them  having  been  exchanged 
by  the  workmen  at  the  neighbouring  public-houses  for  pots  of  beer. 
A  considerable  number,  however,  were  afterwards  collected  by  the 
steward  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Five  of  these 
in  excellent  preservation  fell  under  my  notice,  of  Otho,  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Antonius  Pius,  the  elder  Faustinas,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  1853,  a  large  quantity  of  silver  denarii 
were  found  at  Swinton,  near  Rotherham.  They  were  of  the  reigns 
of  Galba,  Vespasian,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antonius,  Severus, 
Geta,  and  Commodus. 

"In  March,  1854,  a  number  of  silver  coins  were  found  at  Hall 
Car,  or  Holm  Car,  near  Sheffield.  These  were  of  VesjDasian,  Domi- 
tian, I^erva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antonius,  Aurelius,  Faustina,  and 
Sabina.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society. 

"In  September,  1860,  a  jar  filled  with  Roman  silver  denarii 
was  found  in  Sheffield  Park,  in  a  bi:ickyard  near  Wyburn  House. 
The  jar  was  only  about  eight  inches  below  the  surface,  and  was 
broken  by  the  workmen,  but  a  considerable  number  were  collected 
by  Mr.  Roper,  druggist.  Broad-street,  Park.  Among  these  I  observed 
coins  of  Mark  Antony,  Augustus,  Xero,  Otho,  Vespasian,  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antonius  Pius,  the  two  Faustinas,  Crispina,  Lucilla, 
and  Commodus. 

"It  is  observable  that  these  coins  are  all  of  the  same  chai*acter, 
none  in  date  descending  lower  than  about  180.  Is^ow,  it  is  known 
from  history  that  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  especially  the 
Brigantes,  were  in  a  very  disturbed  and  turbulent  state  in  the  time 
of  Aurelius  and  Commodus ;  and  no  doubt  these  j^arts,  as  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  country,  especially  of  their  strongholds 
in  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Wincobank,  Bradfield,  &c.,  were  power- 
fully occupied  by  Roman  troops,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  camps  of 
Templeborough  (for  Hunter  says  there  were  two  thereabouts).  This 
may  account  for  so  many  Roman  coins  being  found  about  this 
neighbourhood." 
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From  the  subject  of  coins  we  might  pass  on  to,  and  pause  over, 
that  of  palaeography  with  its  gorgeous  illuminations  and  inscrip- 
tions. Arms  and  armour  might  chain  our  attention.  Vestments, 
costumes,  pottery,  porcelain,  and  a  hundred  other  subjects  of  bound- 
less interest  to  the  archaeologist  tempt  us,  iij  as  many  different 
directions.  Manners,  usages,  customs,  ceremonies,  pageants,  amuse- 
ments, and  punishments,  all  claim  our  attention.  I  am  tempted  to 
say  a  word  or  two  upon  these  two  last.  Under  the  head  of  amuse- 
ments we  may  class  chess,  and  apropos  of  tliis  prince  of  games,  I 
may  say  that  I  believe  the  largest  chess  library  in  the  world  exists 
within  a  few  miles  of  this  town.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  when 
I  say  that  Mr.  Eimmington  Wilson  has  a  library  of  fourteen  hlindred 
volumes  written  upon  the  game  of  chess.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  pains  and  expense  which  the  owner  must  have  been  at  in  col- 
lecting it  \nll  suggest  to  him  the  necessity  of  making  stringent 
arrangements  for  its  being  kept  permanently  intact. 

Apropos  of  punisliments,  I  will  only  mention  a  few  calculated 
to  make  the  ladies  present  content  that  they  did  not  live  in  the 
"  good  old  times."  Many  of  them,  I  am  sure,  never  heard  of  a 
brank.  It  is  thus  described  in  an  excellent  article  upon  the  subject 
in  i'he Reliquary.  "The  brank  consisted  of  a  kind  of  cro^vn  or  frame- 
work of  iron,  which  was  locked  upon  the  head ;  and  it  was  armed 
in  front  mth  a  gag,  a  plate,  or  a  sharp  cutting  knife  or  point,  which 
was  placed  in  the  poor  woman's  mouth  so  as  to  prevent  her  moving 
her  tongue ;  or  it  was  so  placed  that  if  she  did  move  it,  or  attempt 
to  speak,  it  was  cut  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  AVith  tliis  cage 
upon  her  head,  and  with  the  gag  firmly  pressed  and  locked  against 
her  tongue,  the  miserable  creature,  whose  sole  offending  perhaps 
was  that  she  had  raised  her  voice  in  defence  of  her  social  rights, 
against  a  brutal  and  besotted  husband,  or  had  spoken  honest  truth 
of  some  one  liigh  in  office  in  her  town,  was  paraded  through  the 
streets,  led  by  a  chain,  by  the  hand  of  the  bellman,  the  beadle,  or 
the  constable."  Another  form  of  torture  wliich  our  cruel  forefathers 
used  to  inflict  upon  poor  innocent  women  suspected  of  scolding  or 
slander  was  the  ducking  stool.  It  consisted  of  a  chair  fastened  to 
one  end  of  a  long  beam  which  worked  on  a  j^ivot  in  its  centre. 
The  poor  woman  was  tightly  tied  into  the  chair,  and  then  suspended 
over  a  river  or  pond.  By  raising  and  lowering  the  far  end  of  the 
beam,  on  the  see-saw  principle,  the  victim  was  repeatedly  ducked 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  mercy  of  her  tormentors  dictated.  A  bar- 
barous Northamptonshire  poet  writes  in  1780  : — 

"No  brawling  wives,  no  furious  wenches, 
No  fire  so  hot,  but  water  quenches." 

"What  a  blessing  it  is  that  these  cruel  punisliments  are  no  longer 
practised ;  and  what  a  still  greater  happiness  it  is  to  us  all  that 
there  now  exists  no  necessity  for  them.  We  all  know  what  angels 
the  women  of  the  present  day  are.  They  never  lose  their  tempers, 
never  scold,  and  never  speak  evil  of  any  one, — not  even  of  one 
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another.     We  will,  if  you  please,  not  return  to  the  good  old  times, 
when  women  suffered  at  the  pillory,  stocks,  and  whipping-post.    If 
you  have  any  doubts  as  to  whether  women  were  whipped,  read  the 
Constable  of  Ecclesfield's  accounts  for  the  year  1641  : — 
''  Paid  to  two  men  for  watchinge  Ellen  Shaw  one  nighte  and  goinge 

with  her  before   Sir  ffran,  Woortley,  she  beinge  accused  for 

felonie.     3^. 
"  My  charge  in  apprehendinge  and  goeinge  with  her.     Is.  4cZ. 
"  Paid  to  Eenald  Allen  for  goeinge  to  Wakefield  with  the  said  Ellen 

Shaw.     3s. 
"  Laid  out  for  vittuals  for  her.     Is.  6d. 
"  Paid  to  a  woman  for  wMpjnng  the  said  Ellen  Shaw.     4^/. 

(But  mercy  was  mingled  mth  justice,  for  the  last  entry  is) — 
"  Paid  for  beare  for  her  after  she  was  wliipped.     3cZ." 

I  have  only  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  the  imperfect  way  in 
which  I  have  performed  my  task, — to  express  my  thanks  for  your 
kind  attention,  and  to  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  that  our  young 
Society  may  flourish  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  for  many  many 
years  to  come; — until,  indeed,  its  own  early  history  shall  have 
become  a  subject  of  archaeological  inquiry  to  future  generations. 
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Sf/rnholism.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  ISTorthampton, 
held  at  IS'orthampton,  Oct.  6,  1868.  By  the  Eev.  Geo.  Ayliffe 
Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

In  my  paper  on  JEsthetics,^  read  last  year,  I  admitted,  or  rather 
asserted,  that  the  question  at  issue  was  intimately  connected  vnth. 
that  of  symbolism.  'Now  a  great  part  of  the  offence  of  aesthetics  is 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  relation  between  aesthetics  and  symbolism. 

*  See  p.  95  in  last  year's  Reports  and  Papers. 
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It  would  be,  therefore,  but  a  cowardly  subterfuge  to  shirk  the 
question  of  symbolism.  I  propose  to  discuss  it  now,  as  a  necessary 
complement  of  my  plea  for  sesthetics. 

It  is,  in  truth,  rather  to  understate  than  to  exaggerate  the 
connection  of  symbohsm  with  aesthetics  to  say  coldly  that  it  is  an 
intimate  connection.  In  fact,  symbolism  underlies,  overshadows, 
surrounds  and  permeates  all  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
aesthetics :  all  external  beauty  in  the  presentments  of  religion. 
Symbolism  is  the  reasonable  soul  of  all  outward  forms.  A  dog- 
matic ritual  without  it  would  be  too  abstract  for  human — too  cold 
for  angelic — acceptance.  A  beautiful  ritual  without  it  would  be 
too  unmeaning  to  satisfy  a  rational  being.  Devotion  must  animate 
all,  or  both  would  be  dead  and  stiff ;  but  even  devotion  will  not 
refuse  to  poise  herself  on  the  equal  pinions  of  beauty  and  ex- 
pressiveness. 

The  intensity,  however,  with  which  some  people  hate  symbolism 
is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  unreasoning.  I  dare  say  you  all  of  you 
remember  some  typical  instance  of  the  expression  of  this  hatred, 
and  it  is  well  if  it  has  been  only  in  words.  I  will  give  a  very 
innocent  example.  "  Why  do  people  make  such  a  fuss  about  some 
matter  of  symbolism,"  said  a  lady  to  her  friend,  with  much 
appearance  of  liberality,  "  I  see  no  harm  in  it."  "  'No,"  said  her 
friend,  pleased  at  what  she  took  for  a  concession,  "  especially  when 
you  take  into  account  its  important  meaning."  "  0,"  said  she,  "  if 
it  means  anything,  I  give  it  up  at  once."  Let  us  good-naturedly 
help  out  the  logic.  It  is  an  enthymeme,  the  first  term  of  wliich  is 
suppressed.  Nothing  ought  to  mean  anything ;  but  ritual  means 
something :  therefore,  ritual  is  wrong.  What  a  monstrous  argu- 
ment !  and  yet  it  expresses  the  sole  and  absolute  quarrel  which 
many  people  wage  so  bitterly  against  any  and  every  ritual,  that  it 
means  something.  It  is  not  that  it  means  anything  false,  but  that 
it  means  anything  at  all. 

Then  there  is  what  assumes  to  itself  to  be  the  Scriptural  quarrel 
with  symbolism.  I  remember  a  neighbouring  Rector  being  attacked 
on  tliis  very  ground  : — "  There  is  no  symbolism  in  the  ]^ew  Testa- 
ment, and  there  ought  to  be  none  in  a  Christian  Church."  The 
objector  (poor  felloAV  !)  forgot  many  things  in  the  JS'ew  Testament. 
Xotably  he  forgot  the  two  sacraments — Baptism  and  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord.  You  will  say  he  was  very  ignorant.  True,  but  his 
ignorance  did  not  make  him  a  less  typical  personage,  nor  the  type 
of  a  smaller  and  less  noisy  class. 

Then  there  is  the  thorough-going  Protestant,  who  boasts  that 
it  was  the  blessed  end  and  object  of  the  Eeformation  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  whatever  was  believed,  or  done,  or  reverenced, 
before  Henry  VIII.  :  to  put  an  absolute  severance  between  the 
Christianity  of  the  first  fifteen  and  all  succeeding  ages ;  who  sees 
scarlet  hose  beneath  every  surplice ;  who  groans  -with  a  sense  of 
personal  humiliation   over  the  unfaithfulness   of  our  church  in 
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retaining  the  cross  in  baptism ;  and  who  camiot  quite  forgive  St. 
Paul  for  telHng  us  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow ;  who  would  repudiate  the  Apostles'  Creed,  if  he  knew  that  it 
was  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Eoman  offices ;  and  would  suspect 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  if  he  could  be  made  quite  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  St.  Athanasius,  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  would  have  laid  down  their  lives  for 
it.  In  the  eyes  of  such  as  these,  symboKsm  is  demonstrably  wrong, 
from  the  very  fact  that  one  Durandus,  Bishop  of  Mende,  wrote 
about  it  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  his  work  was  so  much 
valued  that  it  was  the  first  that  appeared  in  print,  except  the 
Psalter. 

Then  there  is  The  Beauty-of-ughness  school.  Mrs.  Hodworthy 
goes  into  raptures  over  the  parish  church  of  Goodenough,  where 
Mr.  Hodworthy  is  squire,  lay  rector,  and  patron,  because  it  is 
so  different  from  York  Minster,  you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  so  like  Mr.  Hodworthy's  barn.  And  the  church  is  like 
a  barn,  and  that  is  why  you  are  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  (the  vicar, 
you  know,  my  dear,)  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  Well : — with 
people  like  Mrs.  Hodworthy,  I  admit  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes,  and  Mrs.  Hodworthy  ^vill  not  be  accountable  for  her  taste 
in  churches,  when  she  has  refused  chintz  furniture  for  her  drawing- 
room,  or  taken  the  Misses  Hodworthy,  in  blue  cotton-checked 
gowns,  and  green  worsted  shawls,  to  a  bazaar.  But  before  Mrs. 
Hodworthy  does  either  of  these  things,  Goodenough  churches  will 
have  been  "  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

But  all  this  is  mere  skirmishing,  and  we  must  join  battle  with 
the  objectors  in  more  solid  order.  Let  me,  then,  endeavour  to 
occupy  these  several  positions  : — 

I.  There  can  be  no  social  intercourse  without  symbolism. 

II.  There  can  be  no  religious  ritual  without  symbolism. 

III.  S}Tnbolism  is  sanctioned,  sanctified,  almost  glorified,  by 
its  use  in  the  churches  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  ISTew. 

IV.  The  Church  of  England,  especially,  does,  of  set  purpose, 
employ  symbols,  and  in  plain  terms  justify  their  use. 

I.  First,  then,  there  can  be,  or,  at  least,  practically,  there  has 
been,  no  social  intercourse  without  symbolism.  All  outward  tokens 
of  respect  and  kindness,  the  place  of  honour  to  the  stranger  or  to 
the  superior,  all  expressions  of  respect  and  loyalty,  from  the  smallest 
inclination  to  the  most  abject  prostration ;  the  forms  in  which  in- 
dividuals clothe  quarrels  or  reconciliations,  and  in  which  empires 
make  peace  or  proclaim  war :  the  hatchet  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  among  savages ;  the  flag  raised,  nailed  to  the  mast,  struck, 
inverted,  dragged  at  a  ship's  stern ;  or,  as  compared  mth  all  these, 
the  flag  of  truce,  the  calimiet  of  peace,  the  buried  hatchet :  all 
ensigns  of  rank  and  office ;  the  robe,  the  crown,  the  star,  the  plume 
of  feathers,  the  ring,  the  crosier,  the  beadle's  stick,  and  the  monarch's 
sceptre;  the  sergeant's  coif,  and  the  Red  Indian's  scalping  tuft; 
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every  heraldic  bearing,  every  numismatic  device ;  all  these,  and 
countless  more,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  tell,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  any  one  man  could  collect  them  all,  are  symbols,  or 
symbolical  in  their  nature ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  people, 
however  savage,  or  however  cultivated,  has  ever  yet  lived,  or  com- 
municated one  with  another,  without  the  use-  of  some  such  outward 
signs.  No  matter  how  they  may  vary,  still  they  form  a  language 
universally  employed,  though  not  always  with  the  same  ideas  at- 
tached to  the  same  signs.  The  bare  feet  of  the  Eastern  nations  is 
the  counterj)art  of  the  bare  head  with  us.  The  tonsure — an  artifi- 
cial baldness — is  one  while  a  note  of  dignity  and  presumed  wisdom, 
another  while  the  last  indignity  that  can  be  put  upon  a  fool.  And 
as  with  artificial  baldness,  so  with  an  artificial  chevelure.  The  wig 
was  once  (if  we  may  take  a  king's  word  for  it)  absolutely  essential 
to  a  bishop ;  but  we  have  learned  now  to  respect  our  bishops  for 
the  inside,  not  for  the  outside  garniture  of  their  heads.  Every- 
thing indicates  that  all  these  things  are  valued  only  as  symbols, 
yet,  as  symbols,  he  is  a  poor  philosopher  who  despises  even  one  of 
them. 

11.  But  mil  it  be  said  that  in  religion  we  deal  so  exclusively 
with  spiritual  realities,  that  outward  visible  signs  are  out  of  place  ] 
To  this  I  answer  that  religion  does  not  deal  exclusively  with 
spiritual  realities,  but  also  mth  the  external  visible  recognitions  of 
the  relation  between  God  and  man ;  and  so,  because  of  its  very 
spirituality,  which  requires  that  it  should  be  translated  into  the 
language  of  figure,  before  it  can  be  expressed  at  all,  there  has  been, 
and  can  be,  no  religion,  false  or  true,  without  symbolism.  This, 
then,  is  my  second  proposition — There  is,  and  can  be,  no  religion 
without  symbolism.  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  external  signs  of 
respect  are  equally  symbolical  when  appropriated  to  the  Deity  and 
to  sacred  tilings,  and  when  they  are  given  to  a  fellow-creature.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  was  a  personal  appeal  to  a 
natural  instinct,  and  a  truly  religious  one,  when  it  was  said  to 
Moses,  "  Take  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  And  what  was  it  that  made  the 
ground  holy  but  the  presence  of  that  Divine  Being,  who  was  re- 
vealing Himself  to  Moses  under  the  symbol  of  a  bush  burning  yet 
not  consumed  1  Idolatry  is,  in  some  sort,  a  deification  of  symbols ; 
and  in  this  the  devil  does,  as  he  does  so  often  in  other  things — he 
imitates  the  imperial  image  and  superscription  on  his  own  base 
coin.  What  is  the  chapter  that  is  most  sure  to  occur  in  every 
book  of  travels  but  that  headed  "Religious  Kites'?"  Some  few 
hordes  of  savages  have  been  found  who  have  been  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely without  a  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  but  if  you  will 
find  one  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  God  is  unaccompanied  with 
symbols  of  reverence  and  worship,  I  will  reconsider  my  assertion 
that  there  can  be  no  religion,  true  or  false,  without  symbolism  1 
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III.  But  sujjpose  that  in  fact  the  Old  and  New  Testament  did 
really  condemn,  or  even  cast  some  apparent  slight  upon  symbolism, 
why  then  my  third  proposition  must  fall  to  the  ground : — That 
symbolism  is  sanctioned,  sanctified,  almost  glorified,  by  its  use  in 
the  churches  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  ^N'ew.  With  respect 
to  the  Old  Testament  this  will  be  admitted.  But  did  the  glory  of 
symbols  pale  before  the  presence  of  Christ  1  Some  people  insinuate 
that  it  did,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  kind  of  subtle  idola- 
try, to  express  devotion  under  the  form  of  symbols.  But  what, 
then,  can  we  say  of  Christ's  observing  the  ceremonial  rit^  of  the 
law,  without  any  hint  that  the  principle  of  symbolism  was  to  be 
abolished?  Some  would  say  that  He  observed  them  that  He 
might  put  an  end  to  them  by  fulfilling  them  for  us.  But  this  is 
not  consistent  with  His  introduction  of  new  symbols.  What  can 
we  say  of  His  own  voluntary  use  of  symbolical  actions?  Did 
He  not  wash  the  disciples'  feet  to  teach  them  humility  1  Did  He 
not  breathe  on  the  eleven  when  He  imparted  to  them  the  Holy 
Ghost  1  Did  He  not  Himself  institute  two  great  symbols — Bap- 
tism and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  ? — For  symbols  they  are,  though 
they  are  not  spnbols  only.  And  let  me  here  observe  that  the 
objection  against  symbolism  comes  with  especially  bad  grace  from 
those  who  seem,  at  least,  to  hold  that  the  "  Sacraments  ordained 
of  Christ  be  only  badges,  or  tokens,  of  Christian  men's  profession  " 
— one  of  the  errors  condemned  by  the  church  in  the  twenty-fifth 
article. 

It  is  doubtless  wisely  ordered  that  in  the  Christian  Church, 
which  is  for  all  nations  and  for  all  future  time,  no  ritual  is  exactly 
described  and  commanded.  Hence  the  liberty  of  Churches  to  pre- 
scribe their  own  forms,  while  no  one  Church  can  cry  out  against 
aU  others  that  they  must  conform  to  its  jDeculiar  rites : — a  liberty 
and  authority  on  either  hand  which  our  Church  vindicates  for  her- 
self, and  allows  to  all  others  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Article.  So 
Christ  appointed  no  ritual ;  and  though  they  must  have  originated 
some  "  use,"  as  we  now  speak,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bible  to 
indicate  what  was  the  use  of  the  Apostles,  even  in  the  two  great 
sacraments.  We  find  them,  indeed,  kneeling  at  prayer,  and  laying 
on  of  hands  at  confirmation  and  ordination;  but  we  should  be 
sorely  puzzled  to  frame  an  ordinal  or  a  confirmation  service  out'  of 
these  particulars.  Even  this  is,  however,  sufficient  to  affirm  the 
principle  of  spnbolic  ritual ;  and  if  we  care  to  multiply  proofs  in 
the  same  direction,  they  ^vill  not  be  far  to  seek.  The  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  made  to  rest  on  a  Divine  proclamation.  If 
she  obeys  St.  Paul's  mandate,  the  woman  will  have  power  on  her 
head  because  of  the  angels.  Do  our  brides  remember  that  their 
veil  S}Tnbolises  subjection  to  the  husband  as  the  head  of  the  wife  ? 
And  when  the  bridesmaids  also  come  veiled,  is  it  to  betoken  their 
readiness  to  pass  under  the  yoke  1  And  if  it  is  true  that  some 
bodies  of  Methodists  in  America  have  cancelled  the  word  ''  obey  " 
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in  their  marriage  service,  have  the  brides  refused  also  to  wear  the 
veil  1  But  I  am  departing  very  far  from  Scripture  authorities.  I 
have,  however,  one  more  question.  If  there  is  in  any  book  in  all 
the  Bible,  nay,  in  all  literature,  sacred  or  profane,  unless  it  be 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  that  can  be  said  to  be  more  than  any 
other  interpenetrated  by  the  very  spirit  of  symboHsm,  is  it  not  the 
Eevelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine  ?  May  I  not  argue  that  sym- 
bolism, which  cannot  be  denied  a  place  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
not  12^30  facto  excommunicate  under  the  ISTew. 

IV.  At  all  events  our  Church  has  so  determined,  for  if  there 
is  any  one  of  my  propositions  clearer  than  another  it  is  this — That 
the  Church  of  England  does,  of  set  purpose,  employ  symbolism, 
and  in  plain  language  justify  its  use.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for 
my  argument  that,  though  the  principle  of  symbolism  was  never 
so  much  as  questioned  in  the  Church  before,  it  was  questioned  by 
the  Puritans.  For  this  very  reason,  the  Church  was  obliged  to 
exj^ress  her  deliberate  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  this  she  did  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  entitled,  "  Of  Cere- 
monies, why  some  be  Abolished  and  some  Eetained."  On  reading 
over  that  preface  carefully,  you  will  certainly  come  to  these  two 
conclusions :  first,  that,  though  the  Church  there  speaks  as  largely 
against  excess  of  ceremonies  as  in  favour  of  a  moderate  use  of 
them,  yet  her  mind  is  far  more  pointedly  set  on  the  defence  of 
what  she  allows  than  on  the  condemnation  of.  what  she  refuses ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  is  precisely  those  ceremonies  which  have 
most  of  the  character  of  symbols  to  whose  use  the  Church  clings, 
and  that  for  reasons  which  she  states  very  much  at  large : — that 
she  holds,  in  short,  that  their  very  symbolical  character  is  their 
great  recommendation.  It  was  an  amusing  little  blunder  when  one 
of  the  advocates  in  a  late  case  called  lights  dark,  and  bells  dumb 
ceremonies  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  Church  says  dis- 
tinctly of  the  ceremonies  which  she  retains,  ''they  be  neither  dark 
nor  dumb  ceremonies,  but  are  so  set  forth  that  every  man  may  under- 
stand what  they  do  mean,  and  to  what  use  they  do  serve."  And 
again,  "  other  there  be,  which,  although  they  have  been  devised  by 
man,  yet  it  is  thought  good  to  reserve  them  still,  as  well  for  a  decent 
order  in  the  Church  (for  the  which  they  w^ere  first  devised),  as 
because  they  pertain  to  edification,"  which  they  could  not  do  if 
they  had  no  symbolic  meaning. 

Referring  you,  then,  to  this  preface  for  a  general  statement  of 
Church  principles  on  the  subject  of  sjmibolism,  I  will  take  another 
method  of  following  out  the  question.  I  Avill  accompany,  first  of 
all,  the  minister  in  his  most  ordinary  church  ministrations,  and 
afterwards  the  individual  Christian  in  his  life-long  sojourn  with  the 
Church. 

The  minister  leaves  his  parsonage  house  (if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one)  on  Sunday  morning,  distinguished  by  no 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  badge,  but  wearing  the  gown  and  hood. 
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which  mark  his  academical  degree.  Hitherto  there  is  no  ritual  sym- 
bolism. But  he  steps  into  his  church,  the  very  form  of  which  is  a 
framework  of  symbolism,  upon  wliich,  in  a  great  degree,  all  that 
follows  for  some  two  hours  is,  of  necessity,  moulded.  The  door  is 
towards  the  west  end ;  the  font  is  near  the  entrance ;  the  onward 
l^ath  is  towards  the  east ;  very  likely  the  whole  form  is  that  of  the 
cross  ;  the  pulj^it  and  the  lectern  face  the  people  ;  the  chancel,  with 
its  altar  rails  and  holy  table,  terminates  the  whole  to  the  east.  I 
should  find  plenty  to  occuj)y  us  in  the  vestry,  if  I  indulged  in  fan- 
ciful symbolisms ;  but  may  I  not  just  suggest  as  a  text  for  vestry 
use,  "  Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness]"  Habited  in 
the  surplice,  the  symbol  of  purity,  not  j)ersonal  but  official,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  take  his  part  in  a  service  almost  every  rubric,  and  almost 
every  incident  of  which  has  a  symbolical  significance.  He  does 
not  sit,  or  stand,  or  kneel  at  haphazard,  but  every  jDOsition  is  ordered 
"with  especial  reference  to  its  meaning.  He,  and  all  others  with 
liim,  kneel  at  the  confession,  wliich  is  said  by  all ;  but  he  stands  to 
pronounce,  while  the  rest  kneel  to  receive,  the  absolution.*  With 
a  meaning  he  and  all  with  him  turn  eastward  at  the  creed,  and  bow, 
then  and  elsewhere,  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  With  a  meaning  the 
holy  table  appears  covered  with  a  fair  white  linen  cloth.  The 
vessels  of  the  service  are  upon  it,  and  the  elements,  as  yet  uncon- 
secrated,  are  in  some  convenient  place,  ready  to  be  presented  with 
the  abns  of  the  people.  I  stop  here,  for  I  do  not  like  to  speak  of 
the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  our  faith  in  any  general  assembly  ;  but 
yon  yourselves  know,  or  might  know,  that  none  of  the  ceremonies 
that  follow  can  be  called  "  dark"  or  "dumb." 

And  let  me  note,  by  the  way,  that  if  the  symbols  owe  their 
authority  to  the  rubric,  the  rubric  on  the  other  hand  falls  into  dis- 
repute, and  even  into  disuse,  if  the  symbol  is  overlooked.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  two  instances.  A  forgetfulness  of  the  meaning 
of  our  several  postures  has  led  to  a  false  interpretation  of  the  rubric 
after  the  creed,  which  is  as  follows,  ''  After  that  this  prayer  follow- 
ing, all  devoutly  kneeling ;  the  minister  first  pronouncing  with  a 
loud  voice,  '  The  Lord  be  with  you.'  "  This  is  usually  read  as  if  the 
people  w^ere  to  make  their  response  "And  with  thy  s^^irit,"  as  well 
as  the  minister  to  pronounce  his  benediction,  before  they  knelt ;  but 
it  means  surely  that  the  people  kneel  to  receive  the  minister's 
blessing,  and  then  he,  too,  kneels  to  receive  their  benedictory 
response — he  standing  to  pronounce,  they  kneeling  to  supplicate  a 
blessing :  and  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  rubric  in  their  strict 
grammatical  meaning.  In  the  other  case  the  forgetfulness  that 
there  is  an  act  of  oblation  ("  accept  our  alms  and  oblations")  to  be 
solemnly  made,  has  led  to  the  custom  of  letting  the  clerk  put  the 
bread  and  wine  on  the  table  before  the  communion  service  com- 
mences ;  so  that,  outwardly  at  least,  there  is  no  oblation  at  all,  for 
certainly  this  unauthorized  act,  quite  separated  from  any  service, 
can  liave  no  such  force.     The  rubric  is  explicit  enough,  "  When 
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there  is  a  communion,  the  priest  (not  the  clerk)  shall  then  (not 
before  the  service,  but  immediately  after  the  offertory)  place  upon 
the  table  so  much  bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  tliink  sufficient." 

And  now,  in  like  manner,  we  mil  follow  the  individual  church- 
man from  the  font  to  the  grave.  With  a  meaning  each  child  is 
brought,  not  by  his  parents,  but  by  his  sponsors,  his  "  God-parents," 
to  the  baptismal  font.  With  a  meaning  he  is  jDlaced  in  the  hands 
of  the  minister,  called  by  his  new  name,  washed  with  water,  signed 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  received  into  the  body  of  Christ's  church, 
and  given  back  into  the  hands  of  his  sponsors.  By-and-bye  he  is 
confirmed  with  imposition  of  hands :  he  is  admitted  to  the  holy 
eucharist,  in  which  he  shares  in  all  the  symbolic  acts  and  signs  of 
that  sacrament.  If  he  weds,  it  is  with  a  ring,  and  with  more  sym- 
bolic actions  than  I  shall  detain  you  by  enumerating.  If  he  receives 
holy  orders,  he  takes  his  part  in  several  like  actions  :  as  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  the  receiving  of  a  book,  in  token  of  his  authority  to 
preach  the  gosj^el.  If  he  be  yet  further  called  to  the  episcopate, 
the  full  episcopal  habit  is  put  on  him,  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
his  consecration — a  habit  which  he  is  henceforth  to  wear  in  all  his 
ministrations ;  for  such  is  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  2nd 
Edward  VI.,  which  is  still  our  authority  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
church  and  the  ministers  thereof.  ''  Whensoever,  the  bishop  shall 
celebrate  the  holy  communion,  or  execute  any  other  public  office, 
he  shall  have  upon  him,  besides  his  rochet,  an  alb,  and  cope  and 
vestment,  and  also  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand,  or  else  borne  by 
his  chaplain."  And  finally,  when  he  has  laid  by  all  his  vestments, 
be  they  symbolic  or  not,  worldly  or  spiritual,  clerical  or  lay,  and 
returns  naked  to  the  earth,  the  last  act  that  the  church  performs 
for  him  is  the  highly  symbolical  one  of  casting  earth  on  his  coffin, 
as  she  says,  "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  So  she 
leaves  him — not  unsigned,  if  we  wiU  but  heed  the  sign — from  the 
font  to  the  grave.  I  may  add  that,  concurrent  with  all  this,  there 
is  a  great  stream  of  symbolism,  not  actually  directed,  but  constantly 
found  flowing  through  our  church  services  and  customs  ;  and  in  such 
things,  just  as  in  the  decent  order  of  social  life,  the  law  of  custom 
and  projDriety  is  felt  to  be  as  binding,  and  is,  in  fact,  as  generally 
obeyed,  as  any  written  law.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  almost 
universal  custom  of  turning  eastward  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  creeds 
— a  time-honoured  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  all  light 
and  truth,  as  The  Bright  and  Morning  Star.  People  would  be  justly 
outraged  if  the  body  of  a  Christian  were  not  carried  to  the  burial 
in  one  direction,  and  so  laid  in  the  grave.  To  infringe  this  deeply 
planted  custom,  based  as  it  is  on  ancient,  intelligible,  and  much 
loved  symbolism,  would  greatly  pain  the  churchmen  of  England. 
I  know  an  instance  in  which  a  new  incumbent,  innocent  of  symbol- 
ism, (blind  to  it,  perhaps,  as  some  are  colour-blind,)  was  amazed  at 
the  distress  he  caused  by  having  a  grave  dug  north  and  south 
instead  of  east  and  west.     And  I  have  been  myself,  very  recently, 
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as  much  pleased  as  surprised  to  have  to  meet  an  ohjection  very 
generally  expressed  against  making  the  east  window  of  my  church 
a  memorial  window. 

Practically,  indeed,  there  is  no  symbolism  more  largely  embodied 
in  our  church  services,  or  more  thoroughly  intertwined  with  our 
people's  affections,  than  that  of  orientation.  It  so  hai^pens  that  in 
this,  having  been  free  from  the  beginning  to  build  as  we  pleased, 
we  differ  from  the  usage  of  Eoman  cities,  where  the  Basilicas,  already 
erected  without  any  reference  to  the  quarters  of  the  compass,  were 
early  converted  into  churches.  So  it  haj^pens  that  while  in  Rome 
but  few  churches  are  so  built,  in  England  almost  all  churches — we 
may  fairly  say  all  (for  a  few  modern  instances  hardly  interfere  with 
the  assertion) — are  built  east  and  west,  the  west  being  the  entrance, 
the  east  the  place  of  the  higher  mysteries  of  our  service.  This  is 
one  way  in  which  we  embody  the  feeling  that  in  spiritual  things  at 
least  "  our  life  lies  eastward."  Certain  and  universal  as  tliis  rule  is, 
however,  I  can  only  find  it  indirectly,  though  not  on  that  account 
less  surely,  indicated  in  positive  laws  and  advertisements.  The 
indirect  indication  is  in  the  canonical  place  of  the  font,  and  in  the 
position  of  the  priest  when  he  officiates  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
The  81st  canon  says,  "  According  to  a  former  constitution,  too  much 
neglected  in  many  places  (were  there  already  barber's  basons  hid 
away  under  the  altar,  and  brought  out,  and  placed  upon  it,  for 
private-public  baptism  1)  we  appoint  that  there  shall  be  a  font  of 
stone  in  every  church  and  chapel  where  baptism  is  to  be  ministered; 
the  same  to  be  set  in  the  ancient  usual  place ;  in  which  only  font 
the  minister  shall  baptize  publicly."  Now  I  suppose  there  is  no 
question  at  all  about  the  ancient  usual  place  of  the  font,  or  why  it 
was  there  placed  of  old ;  it  was  placed  always  near  a  principal 
entrance,  with  especial  reference  to  Holy  Baptism  as  the  entrance 
to  the  Church  of  the  Living  God.  Then,  in  the  rubric  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Communion  Service  it  is  ordered  that  "the  priest 
shall  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  table," 
a  rubric  which  he  coidd  scarcely  obey  if  the  chancel  and  the  table 
with  it  were  not  in  the  universally  adopted  position  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  church. 

How  far  tliis  architectural  symbolism  may  be  extended  mth 
propriety  to  the  separate  parts,  to  the  very  details  of  our  churches, 
consistently  with  a  reverent  spirit,  and  in  harmony  with  our 
church's  teaching,  is  a  question  of  good  taste  and  good  sense,  quite 
as  much  as  of  ecclesiological  propriety ;  but  certainly  we  may  go  as 
far  as  the  scriptures  themselves  lead  the  way.  We  may  echo  our 
Saviour's  own  words,  "  I  am  the  door."  We  may  call  doctors  and 
teachers,  or,  at  all  events,  prophets  and  apostles,  pillars.  We  may 
— and  I  think  this  covers  the  whole  question — speak  of  the  body 
of  Christ  as  a  building,  a  temple  ;  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  as  the 
corner  stone  ;  of  the  apostles  as  foundations  ;  of  individual  Christians 
as  living  stones ;  of  th6ir  connection  Avith  the  church  as  a  grooving 
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iiito  a  Holy  Temple,  and  being  firmly  comiDacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth.  We  may,  nay,  must,  use  the  word  edification, 
or  budding  up,  to  signify  as  well  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  increase  of  the  church  itself.  We  are  obliged,  if  we  use 
scriptural  language  in  the  scriptural  sense,  to  symbolise  the  temple 
not  of  this  building  by  a  temple  made  Avith  hands ;  and  in  a  figure 
we  do  what  was  done  of  old  literally — we  build  after  the  pattern 
seen  by  Moses  on  the  Mount.  Our  church  certainly  adopts  the 
same  language  with  the  same  aj^plications ;  for,  to  omit  other  places, 
all  tliis  is  involved  in  the  language  of  the  collect  for  the  festival  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  ''  0,  Almighty  God,  who  hast  built  Thy 
Church  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  being  the  head  corner  stone,  grant  us  so  to  be  joined 
together  in  unity  of  spirit  by  their  doctrine,  that  we  may  be  made 
an  holy  temple,  acceptable  to  Thee."  And  I  cannot  lielj)  tliinking 
that,  without  going  into  the  fanciful  interpretations  of  Durandus, 
much  use  might  be  made  in  our  teacliing  of  these  significant 
features,  and  perhaps  of  some  others.  I  must  not,  it  is  true,  assert 
that  what  is  my  own  interjDretation  is  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the 
church,  just  because  it  is  teaching  wliich  I  choose  to  draw  from  a 
feature  in  a  church ;  but  might  I  not  borrow  a  thought  from  the 
mndows  through  which  God's  light  is  streaming  at  the  very 
moment,  and  even  from  the  painted  glass  in  them,  and  say, — 

"  I  saw  the  sunbeams  steal 
Thro'  painted  glass  at  evensong,  and  weave 
Their  threefold  tints  upon  the  marble  floor, 
Faith,  Prayer,  and  Love  ?" 

Might  I  not  say  with  Wordsworth, — 

"  Faith  had  her  arch, — her  arch  when  winds  blow  loud 
Into  the  consciousness  of  safety  thrilled  ; 
And  Love  her  towers  of  dread  foundation  laid 
Under  the  grave  of  things  ;  Hope  had  her  spire 
Star  high,  and  pointing  still  to  something  higher  ?" 

Let  such  allusions  and  illustrations  as  these  pass,  if  you  will,  for 
mere  poetry,  yet  even  as  poetry  they  may  surely  be  tolerated. 
There  is  not  too  much  poetry — of  this  I  am  quite  sure — in  our 
teaching.  Even  The  Times,  and  the  Saturday  Review  (Arcades 
amho),  though  they  spare  us  no  other  reproach,  S2:)are  us  at  least 
the  reproach  of  too  much  poetry  in  our  sermons. 

After  all  the  facts  that  I  have  adduced,  may  I  not  venture  to 
assume,  as  proved,  that  our  Church  accepts,  uses,  encourages,  en- 
joins symbolism  in  her  services,  her  teaching,  her  inner  life,  her 
outer  presentments'?  Whether  she  does  this  Avisely  or  no,  too 
much  or  too  little,  too  obscurely  or  too  transparently,  is  another 
question ;  but  whether  or  no  she  does  it  can  be  no  question  at  all. 

You  will  say  then.  Here  is  an  end  of  the  whole  matter :  and  so 
there  ought  to  be  ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  we  have  to  main- 
tain our   ground    of  ecclesiastical   authority   against    the   almost 
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avowed  hostility  of  some  (Churchmen  though  they  be)  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  There  are  some  who  would  use  the 
symbols  of  our  churches  and  services  (for  use  them  they  must)  as 
not  using  them, — who  are  so  far  from  attempting  to  employ  them 
as  means  of  instruction  or  interest,  to  edification,  that  they  would 
pass  them  by  unnoted,  unobserved,  uninterpreted.  They  endure 
them,  but  they  love  them  not.  Of  course  they  are  not  equally 
averse  to  all  symbols.  Take  an  instance — the  Cross — as  a  religious 
emblem  they  would  keep  out  of  sight.  They  suspect  even  an 
allusion  to  it.  The  petition  in  what  would  else  be  a  favourite  hymn 
with  them — "  Hold,  Thou,  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes  " — 
offends  them.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Would  they  fear  or 
dishke  the  anchor  as  much  1  and,  if  not,  why  not  1  Is  it  part  of 
the  offence  of  the  cross  that  the  Church  has  decided  to  employ  it  1 
There  may  be  something  in  this,  but  I  think  it  is  not  all.  There 
is  another  difierence  which  lies  quite  as  close  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  The  cross  is  the  most  objective  of  all  our  symbols.  It 
ahnost  answers  to  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word  si/mholnln.  It  is 
almost  a  creed  in  itself ;  it  is  quite  the  badge  of  a  soldier  of  Christ. 
It  is  fidl  of  substantive  meaning.  It  is  a  memorial  of  facts  ;  a 
depositum  of  doctrines ;  the  very  embodiment,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
embodied  in  a  visible  form,  of  the  Atonement :  alike  the  glory  and 
the  reproach  of  Christ.  It  carries  the  man  out  of  himself  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  object  of  his  worshijD,  the  fountain  of  his 
hopes,  the  end  of  his  aspirations.  In  a  word  the  cross  is  an  in- 
tensely objective  sjTiiboL  The  anchor  is  just  as  intensely  subjective. 
It  is  an  emblem  of  faith  become  personal  affiance ;  a  token  of  the 
internal  persuasion,  as  distinguished  from  the  thing  that  we  believe. 
I  myself  quarrel  with  neither ;  if  I  did  I  should  quarrel  with  what 
has  its  meaning  imposed  on  it  by  the  Word  of  God ;  but  I  think  I 
see  a  reason  why  both  do  not  commend  themselves  with  equal  force 
to  all  minds. 

But  while  some  think  that  they  hate  all  symbols,  and  others 
play  at  symbols,  which  to  me  is  equally  ofi'ensive ;  while  some  love 
one  symbol,  and  fear  or  suspect  another,  which  rests  on  equal 
authority;  while  some  would  give  a  meaning  to  everything,  and 
others  would  convert  even  our  expressive  services  into  dark  and 
dumb  ceremonies,  by  denying  that  they  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
the  struggle  against  symbolism,  as  a  principle,  is  in  vain.  Symbol- 
ism is  essential  to  ritual.  You  may  refuse  to  use  the  same  symbols 
mth  the  church ;  you  may  refuse  to  symbolise  the  same  things  ; 
you  may  symbolise  precisely  opposite  things  ;  but  you  cannot  escape 
the  tyranny  of  an  universal  necessity.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  bury  their  dead  without  any  religious 
ceremony ;  but  even  they  take  off  their  hats  for  a  moment  at  the 
grave.  They  think  they  do  it,  I  believe,  in  honour  of  the  departed 
friend.  But  is  it  not  really  a  memorial  of  the  head  bared  of  old, 
while  in  prayer  to  God  ]     Was  it  idolatry  to  take  off  one's  hat  to 
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the  Almighty,  and  yet  right  and  pious  to  retain  the  symbol  as  a 
token  of  respect  to  a  man  like  ourselves'?  I  fear  that  in  some  of 
our  cathedrals  it  is  the  "use"  for  the  minor  canons  to  bow  to  the 
dean  and  canons  as  they  precede  them  to  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
The  custom,  I  suspect,  arose  from  the  older  usage  of  bowing  at  the 
approach  to  the  altar.  Is  the  custom  hallowed,  and  cleansed  of  that 
"  cringing"  which  the  Puritans  used  to  delight  to  impute  to  Church- 
men, by  being  directed  to  the  fatter  dignitaries  1  Why  do  those 
who  desert  the  services  of  the  Church  stand  to  pray  1  Why, — to 
embody  their  opposition  to  the  Church  in  a  palpable  form.  They 
stand  to  pray  because  the  Churchman  kneels  to  pray.  If  we  had 
stood  to  pray  would  they  not  for  certain  have  knelt,  and  rebuked 
us  for  the  uncomeliness  of  our  attitude  1  So,  standing  at  prayer  is 
a  symbol  of  opposition  to  the  Church.  Whether  the  gain  in 
charity  or  humility  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  in  reverence  they 
must  determine  who  affect  the  symbol.  So,  again,  when  the  Pres- 
b^^terian  gets  up  into  the  pulj^it  in  his  hat,  which  he  removes  only 
to  commence  his  "  exercise,"  as  was  done  by  a  sturdy  Scotch  baronet 
of  the  last  generation,  does  he  not  symbolise  his  view,  that  it  is  the 
service  only  which  consecrates  the  church,  and  that  only  while  it 
lasts,  just  as  clearly  as  we  symbolise  our  sense  of  the  holiness  of  the 
sanctuary  by  uncovering  our  heads  at  the  door  1  When  one  who 
dislikes  our  tokens  of  respect  for  the  Holy  Table  and  its  services, 
turns  the  seats  in  his  church  with  their  backs  to  the  east,  and  their 
faces  to  the  pulpit,  does  he  not  symbolise  his  opinions  as  much  as 
the  Church  symbolises  hers  by  the  proper  arrangement  ]  Does  he 
not,  as  distinctly  as  any  words  can  do  it,  teach  that  he  sets  preach- 
ing before  worship  and  the  sacraments  ?  And  so  through  the  whole 
list  of  different  ways  and  observances  or  non-observances.  There  is 
as  much  symbolism  in  Jack's  nasty  ways  and  tattered  gaberdine,  as 
in  Peter's  supercilious  airs  and  embroidered  waistcoat.  May  we  for 
our  parts  be  found  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  frij^pery  of  clerical 
man-millinery  and  the  monstrous  perverseness  of  those  Avho  would 
honour  God  by  cutting  the  plates  of  gold  from  the  doors  of  His 
temple,  and  sejiarating  all  outward  reverence  and  order  from  His 
worsliip.  Do  not,  at  all  events,  let  us  substitute  The  Beauty-of-ugii- 
ness  for  The  Beauty-of-holiness. 

There  is,  it  will  be  said,  no  danger  that  zee  should  err  in  this 
direction— Wliy  then  pursue  the  subject  before  the  present  company? 
Because  I  imagine  that  all  church  architectural  societies  ai^,  by 
consequence  and  attraction,  ecclesiological  societies  also,  and  if  so 
they  are  conversant  with  the  whole  sul)ject  of  ritual.  But  there  is 
a  prior  reason  why  wo  should  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  ritual  and 
its  true  principles,  among  which  I  am  bold  to  number  symbolism. 
We  are  Churchmen.  Many  of  us  are  clerics,  and  the  clergyman 
must  be  a  ritualist  to  be  a  true  man.  He  a<iministers  ritual,  and 
he  ought  to  understand  it.  And  it  would  be  no  great  evil  if  every 
Churchman,  lay  as  well  as  cleric,  knew  something  of  the  general 
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principles  of  pitual.  In  the  present  state  of  excitement  on  such 
matters  everybody  ought  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  the  title  of 
a  book,  of  which,  however,  I  have  read  no  more  than  the  title)  to 
know  "The  liturgical  reason  why."  I  do  not  see  how  else  there 
can  be  an  intelligent  mutual  confidence  between  clergymen  and 
their  parishioners ;  or,  if  some  of  you  would  j)refer  that  way  of 
stating  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  the  clergyman  can  he  properly 
controlled  iii  his  ritual  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any),  unless  the  laity 
fully  understand  the  subject — in  a  word,  are  themselves  ritualists. 
It  is  only  being  ritualists  in  the  true  sense  that  can  very  v,^ell  secure 
us  from  being  either  led  away  by  a  bastard  ritualism,  or  swamped 
in  a  slough  of  indecorum.  May  I  not  appeal  to  both  parties  in 
the  controversy  to  seek  for  agreement  in  loving  obedience  to  the 
actual  utterances  of  their  Church?  This  would  restrain  symbol- 
ism within  due  bounds,  wliile  it  would  secure  the  fairly  significant 
character  of  our  services.  Symbolism  is  of  the  nature  of  ritual,  and 
ritual  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  at  the  discretion  of  individuals.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  just  because  ritual  is  free  to  Qiurches, 
that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  free  to  individuals.  It  is  just  this  : 
ritual  may  be  ordered  by  Churches,  at  their  discretion,  but,  being 
ordered,  it  ceases  to  be  free  within  each  Church.  The  absence  of 
ritual  of  inspired  authority  makes  the  ordering  of  it  part  of  the 
liberty  whereT\dtli  Christ  has  made  churches  free  ;  but  the  rule, 
"  Let  all  tilings  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  restrains  the  liberty 
of  individuals.  A^Ttien  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  very  much  the  habit  of 
solid,  respectable  gentlemen  (and  you  must  remember  it  was  the 
age  of  blue  coats  and  gilt  buttons),  instead  of  kneeling  before  the 
Lord  their  Maker,  to  stand  with  their  hats  in  their  hands,  and  wor- 
ship something  in  the  inside  of  them,  and  throughout  the  service 
to  stand,  while  those  who  obeyed  the  rubric,  knelt.  I  remember 
that  I  used  to  think  that  it  was  "  the  right  thing"  to  do  this,  and  I 
dare  say  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it  myself  when  I  was  six  feet 
high,  and  my  o^sm  master.  Happily  before  I  reached  that  personal 
elongation,  I  had  learned  that  in  these  matters  no  man  is,  or  can  be, 
his  own  master,  but  that  we  are  servants  one  of  another. 

And  if  we  have  no  right  to  outrage  a  Church's  order  by  neglect 
of  ritual,  and  a  studied  or  careless  want  of  conformity  in  our  per- 
sonal habits,  neither  have  we  any  right  to  set  uj)  our  own  figures, 
and  to  ask  people  to  take  them  as  their  rules  of  demeanour ;  and 
still  less  are  we  justified  in  borroAving  symbols  ab  extra,  and  impos- 
ing them  as  representatives  of  facts  or  doctrines  of  universal  obliga- 
tion. And  if  we  must  use  only  authorised  symbols,  even  them  we 
must  propound  as  symbols  only  of  what  they  are  duly  declared  to 
symbolise.  I  don't  want  to  abridge  any  man's  personal  liberty ;  he 
may  use  countless  sjmibols  for  liis  own  edification,  even  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  just  as  he  may  say  his  private  prayers  in  Greek  or 
Latin ;  he  may  go  into  church  Avith  his  Durandus  under  his  arm, 
and  preach  sermons  to  himself,  of  which  every  material  object 
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around  liim,  from  the  weathercock  to  the  floor,  from  the  bell  ropes 
to  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  will  afford  him  as  many  texts.  I 
should  not  be  disj^osed  to  ridicule,  still  less  to  suspect  as  dangerous 
such  a  habit ;  but  he  must  not  turn  his  private  use  of  such  mystic 
significations  of  the  church  and  its  furniture  into  an  assertion  that 
the  Church  herself  teaches  her  people  by  them.  If  he  does  tliis,  he 
will  certainly  justify  the  objection  against  symbols,  irrational  as  it- 
is,  that  they  mean  sometlring.  The  suspicion  obviously  is  that  they 
are  made  to  mean  something  "or  anything  by  an  arbitrary  use  or 
interj)retation.  For  instance,  truly  or  falsely,  it  has  been  suspected 
that  certain  vestments,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are 
ordered,  are  the  rather  used  by  some  because  they  are  sacrificial ; 
that  under  cover  of  them  a  false  doctrine  is  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced or  obtrusively  proclaimed.  Is  this  suspicion  just]  If  it  is, 
the  offence  is  certainly  with  him  who  interprets  an  authorized  use 
into  a  repudiated  doctrine ;  who  brings  in  what  is  forbidden  under 
the  cloak  of  what  is  ordered.  But  do  not  take  froin  me  the  use, 
which  I  have  not  perverted,  because  others  have  abused  it. 

And  now,  after  this  long  plea  for  symbohsm,  let  me  be  allowed 
one  short  plea  for  myself.  Let  me  ask  that  what  I  have  said  may 
be  judged  as  a  whole ;  and  that  I  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  serious 
and  earnest  in  one  part  of  it  as  in  another — when  I  speak  for 
authorized  symbolism,  as  when  I  speak  against  unauthorized  ritual- 
ism. And  let  me  ask  you  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  when 
I  propose,  as  I  have  always  done,  and  I  tliink  I  always  shall  do, 
the  authorized  and  accustomed  ritual  of  our  Church,  -with  the 
rationale  of  it  that  she  has  herself  propounded  and  defended,  as  the 
one  safeguard  for  us,  against  a  miserable  Puritanism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  say  the  least,  an  irritating  ritual.  And 
may  I  not  claim  to  be  believed  when  I  say  that  I  protest  as  loudly 
and  as  heartily  against  an  overstrained  or  an  unauthorized  symbol- 
ism as  I  do  against  a  meagreness  which  aims  at  discarding  symbolism 
altogether  1  The  more  earnestly  I  long  to  see  the  full  significance 
of  our  service  acknowledged,  the  more  thoroughly  do  I  dej^recate 
its  being  made  to  signify  anything  at  the  7nere  mil,  and  still  more 
at  the  designing  and  reckless  will,  of  individuals  or  of  a  party. 


0)1  the  Use  of  Colour  in  the  Ornamentation  of  Churches.  A  Paper 
read  at  the  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the  Arcliitectural  Society 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  held  at  I^orthanipton, 

-  October  6,  1868.  Uy  the  Eev.  P.  Sutton,  Vicar  of  Thedding- 
worth. 

To  have  to  sit  out  a  Paper  on  such  a  vast  subject  as  colour  aj^plied 
to  architecture,  is  certainly  rather  an  alarming  notion,  and  suggests, 
naturally  enough,  some  anxiety  as  to  where  it  is  to  end  when  once 
begun.  Indeed,  if  anything  like  a  proj)er  account  of  the  subject 
were  attempted,  such  apprehensions  would  be  very  reasonable  and 
just,  as  I  should  have  to  take  you  from  the  wall  paintings  of  the 
Eussian  churches  to  the  quaint  liieroglyphics  of  the  Mexican  temples, 
and,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  earliest  pictures  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs  down  to  the  decorations  lately  completed  at  Ashbj  church, 
in  this  county  ;  and  most  people  will  allow  that  that  would  present 
a  somewhat  mde  field  of  inc[uiry.  It  will  be  best  to  say  at  once, 
that  the  few  hints  and  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject 
to-night  ^\\\\  take  very  humble  proportions,  and  will  be  confined  to 
a  subject  which  is  interesting  to  us  all  just  now — I  mean  the  treat- 
ment of  the  internal  colouring  of  our  churches.  The  question, 
"  What  are  we  to  do  in  the  way  of  colour'?"  is  very  often  asked  in 
tliese  days  of  church  restoration,  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  doing 
something  towards  finding  an  answer  to  this  question  that  I  venture 
to  bring  these  remarks  under  your  notice.  Almost  every  one  admires 
colour  :  but  most  people  dread  using  it,  partly  from  a  notion  of  its 
great  expense,  and  still  more  from  fear  of  failure.  Of  course,  by 
the  emplojnnent  of  celebrated  artists  the  cost  of  picture  decoration 
may  be  swelled  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  very  desirable,  where  cheap- 
ness is  not  an  object,  that  the  best  art  should  be  employed  in  our 
churches,  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  very  good  effects  may 
be  produced  with  a  limited  number  of  colours,  and  at  a  compara- 
tively trifling  cost.  In  most  instances  more  money  is  expended, 
and  more  time  lost  in  experiments,  than  in  executing  the  actual 
decoration  itself,  when  the  style  and  arrangement  have  been  deter- 
mined on.  The  best  way  to  prevent  this  needless  waste  of  time,  is 
to  make  the  necessary  experiments  with  paper  patterns,  fixed  up  on 
the  walls  of  the  church,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed  ornaments 
at  a  distance  may  be  judged  of.  If  this  is  done,  the  work  wiU 
commence  with  a  much  better  chance  of  success,  and  almost  always 
a  great  deal  of  disappointment  will  be  saved,  for  a  painter  is  then 
able  to  set  about  his  work  with  tolerable  certainty  as  to  the  result. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lay  down  any  special  canons  for  the 
guidance  of  any  one  wishing  to  decorate  a  building,  as  circumstances 
"v\ill  determine  many  points  better  than  the  most  elaborate  rules. 
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For  instance,  a  dark  interior  will  bear  an  amount  of  brilliant  colour 
and  liigli  tones,  wliich  would  be  intolerable  in  a  more  fully  lighted 
building ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faint  colours  and  delicate 
whites,  greys,  and  buffs,  which  form  such  a  beautiful  harmony  in 
an  ordinary  interior,  would  look  poor  and  feeble  in  a  gloomy  little 
]N"orman  church.  Commonly,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  specimens  of  colouring  wliich  keep  turning  up  day  after  day  in 
the  progress  of  church  restoration,  there  were  but  few  colours 
employed  in  ordinary  church  work  in  mediaeval  times,  and  the  more 
elaborate  decorations,  and  richer  colours,  were  reserved  for  the  most 
prominent  situations  in  a  church,  as  a  reredos  to  an  altar,  or  the 
roof  of  a  side  chapel.  As  time  went  on,  the  church  furniture  itself 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  depended  on  for  richness  of  effect,  and 
the  magnificent  screen  work  of  later  days  was  made  to  stand  out  by 
its  brilhancy,  in  an  otherwise  quietly  coloured  interior.  The  choir- 
sittings,  also,  sometimes  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  general 
splendour,  as  we  see  at  Walpole  St.  Peter's,  Norfolk,  where  the 
fronts  of  the  book  boards  (if  I  remember  rightly),  are  decorated  with 
very  good  pictures  of  saints  under  canopies.  Indeed,  this  plan  was 
carried  so  far,  that  the  bench  ends  themselves  were  sometimes 
coloured  mth  stencil  patterns,  as  at  Brington  Church,  near  here ; 
though,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is  a  very  unusual  instance.  The  use 
of  colour  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  effect  of  architecture  never 
appears  to  have  entirely  died  out.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was,  of  course,  common  enough,  and  though  the  rise  of 
the  Eenaissance  style  probably  changed  people's  ideas  a  good  deal, 
yet  the  old  method  of  ornamentation  was  still  adhered  to,  though 
the  details  were  altered.  To  prove  this,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
exquisitely  delicate  colouring  in  Bishop  West's  Chapel,  in  Ely 
Cathedral,  finished  early  in  the  next  century,  and  to  tlie  richly 
decorated  tombs  at  Brington  and  other  churches.  The  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  at  Ipswich,  has  a  very  remarkable  roof,  apparently  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  though  late  in  the  style.  The  north  transept 
roof  in  Empingham  Church,  Eutland,  is  another  very  good  specimen, 
executed  probably  about  the  same  date;  and  the  restoration  of 
South  Kilworth  Church,  now  in  progress,  has  brought  to  light 
considerable  remains  of  wall  decorations  of  this  period.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  we  have  the  chai:)els  of  Lincoln  and  Jesus 
Colleges  at  Oxford ;  while  the  paintings  of  Thornhill,  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  other  places,  and  the  pictured  ceihngs  of  St.  Peter- 
at-Arches,  Lincoln,  and  St.  Mary-le-Wigford,  in  the  same  town, 
bring  the  art  of  permanent  church  decoration,  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  down  almost  to  our  own,  when  ornamentation  of  this  kind 
certainly  seems  to  have  slumbered  for  a  while,  but  only  to  be 
awakened  with  increased  strength  and  power  in  the  glorious  Gothic 
revival  of  our  own  times.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  doing  the  most  ser- 
vice, and  make  myself  best  understood,  if  I  were  to  describe  the 
decorations  of  an  imaginary  church.     Let  us  begin  with  the  walls, 
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and  ill  doing  so,  let  us  suppose  that  the  common  mistake  of  pointing 
the  interior,  has  been  avoided,  and  that  the  walls  have  been  care- 
fully plastered,  so  as  to  receive  the  decorations.  The  whole  will 
then  be  coloured,  with  a  general  ground  work,  in  which  pale  butf 
had,  perhaps,  better  predominate.  Upon  this  ground  bands  of 
colour  should  be  placed,  the  width  of  which  will  be  ruled  by  the 
architecture  of  the  building.  For  instance,  a  kind  of  dado  should 
be  painted  under  the  windows,  reaching  from  the  floor  line  to  the 
string-course,  if  there  is  one,  and  where  no  string  exists,  to  give  a 
finish,  a  band  of  colour  might  be  used  instead,  to  sever  the  pattern 
below  the  line  of  the  window  sills,  from  the  decorations  above. 
This  coloured  string-course  would  look  very  well  if  designed  with  a 
fawn-coloured  pattern  on  a  chocolate  ground,  or  vice  versa,  as  at 
Timworth  Church.  Above  this,  up  to  the  height  of  the  springing 
line  of  the  window-heads,  some  diaper  or  masonry  pattern  (as  it  is 
called)  would  fill  up  the  space  very  well,  upon  the  fawn-coloured 
ground,  the  divisions  being  marked  out  with  red,  black,  or  chocolate 
colour,  and  a  small  flower  introduced  into  each  square,  in  yellow  or 
red,  as  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  and  numberless  other  places ; 
indeed,  this  masonry  pattern  is  the  commonest  method  of  ornament- 
ation which  was  used  on  the  Avails  of  churches.  A  second  band  of 
colour,  repeating  or  counter-changing  the  tones  mentioned  before, 
might  divide  this  pattern  work  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wall, 
where  a  less  elaborate  treatment  might  be  used  with  effect  (say  a 
powdering  of  red  roses  or  stars),  till  stopped  by  a  third  band  of 
ornament  immediately  under  the  wall-plate.  The  eastern  end  of  a 
church  should  be  made  to  harmonize  in  point  of  tone  of  colour 
with  the  side  walls,  of  course,  but  would  bear  a  richer,  and  more 
ornate  treatment. 

The  chancel  of  Ashley  Church,  in  this  county,  has  been  coloured 
very  carefully,  lately,  and  the  efi'ect  is  in  many  respects  higlily  satis- 
factory. Its  arrangement  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  much  with 
the  plan  of  ornament  which  has  been  suggested,  save  that  there  is 
a  band  of  canopies  running  round  the  whole  chancel,  containing 
figures  of  prophets  and  apostles,  painted  with  great  care,  and  very 
delicately  coloured.  The  east  end  of  Ashley  Church  is  coloured  in 
the  same  way  as  the  side- walls,  as  far  as  the  springing  line  of  the 
east  window,  above  which  is  a  painting  of  our  Lord  in  glory,  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  This  picture  is  rich  in  gold  and  colour,  and 
adds  very  much  to  the  efl'ect  of  the  interior. 

The  chancel  of  the  church  at  Weston-by-Welland  has  also  been 
entirely  decorated  very  lately,  and  the  general  efl'ect  is  harmonious 
and  complete. 

Holdenby  Church  has  begun  to  put  on  its  dress  of  many  colours, 
but  calls  loudly  for  still  further  ornament. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Theddingworth  Church,  and  Market 
Harborough  Church  was  partially  coloured  some  years  ago  ;  so  you 
see  we  have  not  been  altogether  idle  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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During  the  restoration  of  the  little  village  church  of  Timworth, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  a  most  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
mural  painting  was  laid  bare,  and  it  was  especially  interesting,  as 
showing  the  plan  upon  which  the  ornamentation  of  an  entire  chancel 
was  arranged.  It  also  followed,  in  its  general  outlines,  the  plan  I 
have  suggested.  The  lower  j)art,  or  dado,  was  composed  of  a  drapery 
pattern,  in  broad  chocolate  lines,  at  the  top  of  which,  just  under  the 
windows,  ran  a  wide  chocolate-coloured  i:)attem,  on  a  buff  ground, 
of  very  bold  and  effective  character.  Above  this  was  painted  a 
series  of  wide  architectural  canoj)ies,  containing  scriptural  subjects, 
among  which  "  The  Annunciation,"  "  The  Meetings  of  Saints  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,"  and  "  The  Nativity,"  were  tolerably  perfect.  The 
drawing  was  rough,  but  not  bad,  and  the  whole,  when  fresh  and 
sharp,  must  have  looked  very  well. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  these  curious  paintings  as 
tilings  of  the  past.  They  have  been  totally  destroyed,  and  a  rough 
sketch  of  my  own,  is  probably  the  only  memorial  that  remains  of 
what  was  certainly  a  very  interesting  discovery.  The  paintings  at 
Timworth  had  been  so  much  injured,  and  hacked  about,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  (to  make  room  for  another  system  of  colouring,) 
that  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  them  as  decorations  for  the 
restored  church;  but  every  one  who  saw  them  must  regret  that 
photographs  were  not  taken,  before  the  walls  were  re-plastered. 
The  painting  was  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Another  very  remarkable  specimen  of  wall-colouring  has  been 
discovered  lately  in  the  parish  church  of  Easby,  near  Eiclimond,  in 
Yorkshire.  Situated  under  the  shadow  of  Easby  Abbey,  no  doubt 
unusual  care  was  taken  with  the  decoration  of  tins  church,  and  the 
painting  seems  to  be  very  good.  The  subjects  are  arranged  in  square 
panels,  and  there  are  large  figures  painted  within  the  arches  of  the 
sedilia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  very  valuable  models  for 
church  decoration  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  sufficiently  good  state  of 
preservation  to  make  it  desirable  to  retain  them. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  which  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of 
beautiful  architecture  and  quaint  things,  has  many  very  good  speci- 
mens of  mural  decorations,  but  they  are  so  much  like  the  general 
run  of  such  ornament,  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  them  here. 
One  of  the  best  examples  near  at  home,  is  to  be  found  in  Lutter- 
worth Church,  which  is  being  repaired  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Scott,  and  tliis  wall  painting  is  to  be  restored.  The  masonry 
pattern  is  of  unusual  excellence,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  show  you  a  drawing  of  it,  very  carefully  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lea,  of  Lutterworth.  The  painting  appears  to  be  of  tlie  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  pillars  and  arches  of  our  ideal  church  must  claim  our  atten- 
tion next.  They  should  be  decorated  much  in  the  same  style  as 
the  walls,  and  in  old  days  were  very  frequently  divided  into  a 
masonry  pattern,  running  with  the  actual  stories,  though  this  was 
not  always  the  case. 
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At  Lutterworth,  both  the  pillars  and  arches  retain  a  good  deal 
of  their  original  decoration.  In  the  arches,  the  chief  interest  is 
given  b}'-  graceful  running  patterns,  in  chocolate  colour,  following 
the  lines  of  the  arches.  Specimens  of  this  kind  of  ornament  are  to 
be  found  also  at  Ketton  Church,  Rutland,  and  in  still  greater  quan- 
tity, at  Uppingham  Church.  A  small  portion  of  a  more  liighly- 
coloiired  example  of  arch  decoration,  is  to  be  seen  on  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  at  Rothwell  Church.  It  has 
a  very  good  effect.  The  next  specimen  is  later  in  style,  and  formed 
part  of  the  second  system  of  colouring  employed  at  Timworth 
Church,  Suffolk.  It  is  taken  from  an  archway  which  had  long  been 
blocked  up,  and  the  painting  was  very  fresh  in  consequence.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  admit  that  in  tliis  instance,  the  general  groundwork 
was  whitewash,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  another  circumstance 
connected  mth  it,  which  rather  jars  against  our  notions  of  the 
truthfuhiess,  which  is  such  a  just  boast  of  Gothic  work.  The  spaces 
were  covered  with  a  rough  red  mottling,  on  a  yellow  ground,  which 
must  have  been  intended  for  sham  marble.  The  idea  is  not  pleasant, 
but  it  certainly  looked  very  well.  There  is  also  some  marbling  of 
the  same  kind  at  Ketton.  This  need  not  be  copied,  however,  as  a 
plain  surface  of  colour,  not  too  evenly  spread,  would  look  equally 
effective,  in  aU  probability.  With  regard  to  the  pillars,  a  chevron, 
or  some  other  bold  jDattern,  was  often  adoj^ted ;  as  at  Lutterworth, 
and  Hunstanton,  in  Norfolk.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  a 
good  strong  stone  column  does  not  want  much  to  recommend  it, 
and  that  it  might  generally  be  left  pretty  much  to  itseK ;  its  fine 
natural  colour  would,  in  most  cases,  add  to,  rather  than  detract 
from,  the  effect  of  the  interior  by  contrast. 

The  subject  of  roofs  is  one  which  deserves  great  attention,  but 
there  will  only  be  time  just  to  allude  to  a  few  existing  specimens. 
The  roofs  of  churches  being  almost  inaccessible  to  the  destroyer, 
and  only  get-at-able,  with  considerable- difficulty,  by  that  still  more 
fearful  person,  "the  cleaner  up"  of  later  days,  they  have  been 
suffered  to  retain  their  original  colouring  more  than  any  other  parts 
of  our  churches ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  old  building  where 
more  or  less  of  this  roof  decoration  does  not  exist,  and  the  style  of 
all  the  periods  of  Gothic  may  be  made  out  pretty  clearly.  Our  own 
Cathedral  gives  us  what  appears  to  be  an  example  of  J^orman 
work.  It  has  been  altered,  it  is  thought,  from  a  flat  ceiHug  to  its 
present  form,  but  it  retains  unmistakeable  signs  of  its  great  antiquity. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  beautiful,  and  most  people  would  be 
sorry  to  see  it  reproduced,  especially  since  Mr.  Le  Strange's  fine 
ceiling  at  the  neighbouring  church  of  Ely,  has  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  where  we  have  a  harmony  of  colouring,  and 
correctness  of  detail,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  surpass.  The  roof  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  though  at  present  covered  with  wliite  and  yellow 
wash,  was  once  carefully  painted,  and  bits  of  ornament  peep  out  here 
and  there,  to  tell  us  how  to  restore  it,  when  the  day  of  restoration 
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arrives.  The  whole  of  the  roof  of  that  vast  church,  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  is  coloured  !  The  nave  and  transepts  have  flat  ceilings, 
which  seem  to  have  been  coloured  in  imitation  of  older  work ;  but 
the  choir  has  a  beautiful  fourteenth  century  vault  in  wood,  covered 
with  very  good  painting,  quite  worthy  of  being  visited  by  any  one 
interested  in  such  matters.  It  appears  to  be  the  second  decoration 
which  the  ceiling  has  had.  There  is  at  Chichester  Cathedral,  on 
the  roof  of  the  vestibule  to  the  present  library,  some  very  telling 
painting  of  later  character,  which  might  be  imitated  with  great 
success  on  a  vaulted  roof. 

Ely  and  Winchester  Cathedrals  also  give  us  examples  of  colour 
on  stone-vaulted  roofs  of  different  periods.  It  was,  however,  with 
the  open  timber  roofs  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that 
the  full  glory  of  coloured  ceilings  came  in.  In  these,  carving  and 
colour,  vied  with  each  other  for  the  mastery,  and  the  combination 
must  have  been  sumptuous  and  stately  in  the  extreme. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  give  us  the  best  examples,  perhaps,  but 
there  are  very  good  specimens  scattered  all  over  England.  The 
church  at  Brant  Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire,  has  a  fine  roof  of  the 
Perpendicular  period  most  effectively  coloured.  It  is  in  very  fair 
preservation.  The  plaster  ceiling  of  the  neighbouring  church  at 
Welbourn,  in  the  same  county,  is  said  to  conceal  another  of  like 
character ;  and  at  Christ  Church,  in  Hampsliire,  a  fine  w^ooden  roof 
(still  retaining  its  original  painting)  is  liidden  by  a  sham  stone 
vaulting.  Almost  endless  instances,  indeed,  might  be  referred  to, 
but  time  would  fail,  and  patience,  no  doubt,  wear  out  too ;  so  it 
will  be  best  to  conclude  at  once,  with  a  hojDe  that  Avhat  we  find  in 
the  way  of  painting,  we  may  preserve  carefully,  and  that  new  work, 
founded  on  the  excellent  old  models  which  we  have,  may  rise  up  on 
every  side  round  about  us,  so  that  one  by  one  our  churches  may 
regain  that  quiet  beauty,  and  refined  dehcacy  of  colouring,  wliich 
so  many  of  them  once  possessed. 
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On  a  former  occasion*  I  ventured  to  take  a  glance  at  the  early  con- 
dition of  this  town  down  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  published  authentic  local  history,  some  further 
notes  are  now  offered,  which  are  the  result  of  gleanings  during 
a  long  residence,  and  refer  to  the  times  subsequent  to  that  event. 

*  Vol.  VIII.  p.  14.5,  Reports  and  Papers. 
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Much  of  that  which  is  called  local  history  is,  imhaiDpily,  of  very 
questionable  origin,  biit,  having  once  been  published,  is  accepted 
without  suspicion,  and  copied  by  all  subsequent  careless  compilers. 
In  this  way  great  errors  are  handed  down,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
pertmaciously  some  writers  will  help  to  perpetuate  even  positive 
blunders,  which  a  little  research  on  their  o^vn  part  might  have  cor- 
rected. On  the  other  hand,  great  liberties  are  taken  sometimes  in 
the  description  of  events  ;  and  local  traditions  are  too  readily 
accepted,  until  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  to  distinguish  between 
history  and  romance.  Bedford  has  not  been  exempt  from  that 
unreliable  literature,  and  if  some  of  the  statements  in  this  Paper  are 
antagonistic  to  those  which  have  been  previously  published  on  the 
same  ej)isodes  in  the  history  of  Bedford,  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should 
be  required  to  furnish  evidence  in  support  of  my  case.  That  I  will 
endeavour  to  do. 

In  continuing  the  notice  of  the  social  condition  and  internal 
government  of  the  town,  I  propose  to  carry  the  investigation  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ; — not  later,  as  contemporary 
history  is  a  delicate  subject  to  handle,  especially  whilst  the  pohtical 
atmosphere  still  remains  strongly  charged.  Commencing,  then,  with 
the  period  immediately  following  the  siege  of  the  castle,  we  may 
bear  in  mind  that  Bedford  continued  to  be  a  royal  barony,  held 
direct  from  the  sovereign ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  few 
\\aitten  records  extant  to  show  what  was  actually  going  on  there, 
and  it  is  only  occasionally  that,  by  the  aid  of  brief  references  in 
ancient  documents,  we  can  obtain  a  glimpse  of  its  history.  There 
is  a  tradition  (and  reference  is  here  made  to  it  only  as  a  tradition), 
that  King  John,  after  rebuking  those  burgesses  of  Bedford  who  took 
part  in  countenancing  the  contumacious  governor  of  the  castle  in 
his  resistance  to  the  King's  authority,  forgave  them  and  rewarded 
their  loyal  fellow-citizens  by  giving  them  all  good  advice,  and  con- 
ferring upon  them  the  free  gift  of  a  portion  of  the  barony,  a  meadow 
containing  a  spring  of  water  of  wonderful  quality  which  had  the 
power  of  healing  wounds,  he  having  himself  tried  it  on  his  own  sore 
legs.  The  basis  for  this  tradition  is  rather  firmer  than  that  of  some 
other  traditions  here,  for  the  corporation  has  had  in  its  possession, 
from  a  very  early  period,  a  meadow  in  Goldington  parish,  which 
contains  a  saline  spring,  and  is  called  King's  Mead. 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  that  Bedford  has,  from  the  first, 
sturdily  asserted  its  right  to  self-government,  whatever  might  be 
the  dynasty  occupying  the  throne.  Its  municipal  corporation  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  possessing  prescriptive  rights  and 
privileges  which  had  been  gained  by  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
had  been  confirmed  to  them  through  the  Saxon  period,  and  con- 
tinued unrevoked  by  any  sovereign  down  to  the  present  moment — 
a  time-honoured  title,  indeed  !  There  is  some  little  misapprehen- 
sion relative  to  the  origin  of  these  older  corporations.  The  general 
idea  is  that  some  King,  moved  by  certain  considerations,  granted  a 
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charter  of  incorporation  on  the  spot,  conferring  special  privileges  of 
self-government,  and  giving  certain  immunities  from  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country.  This  may  be  correct  to  a  certain  degree  m 
the  origin  of  some  comparatively  modern  corporations  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth :  but  it  was  not  so  with  older  ones  such  as 
Bedford.  Great  light  has  lately  been  thrown  on  these  very  ancient 
municipahties  by  the  indefatigable  researches  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
James  Thompson,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  earliest  charters, 
and  from  them  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  evidence."'  He  has 
ascertamed  that  in  these  older  boroughs  the  inhabitants  generally 
were  members  of  a  "  Merchant-guild,"  which  had  the  power  of 
taxation,  and  the  entire  government  of  the  town,  with  the  exception 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  I  am  enabled  to 
confirm  Mr.  J.  Thompson's  statements  by  reference  to  the  first 
charter  given  to  this  town,  which  expressly  states  that  the  burgesses 
of  Bedford  had  tlien  a  "  Guild  merchant,"  and  certain  "  liberties  and 
customs,  laws  and  acquittances,"  in  common  with  the  citizens  of 
Oxford.  These  privileges  were  confirmed  to  them  by  King  Henry 
11. ,  about  the  year  1154  :  and  when  Eichard  I.  succeeded,  he  gave 
a  ^n-itten  comprehensive  charter,  which  recited  and  confirmed  the 
several  privileges  which  have  ever  since  been  continued  to  the 
burgesses  of  Bedford,  notmthstanding  that  some  rulers  have 
attempted  to  mthhold  the  charter  and  put  on  the  screw.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  the  modern  burgesses  to  know  what  their 
full  privileges  are,  and  therefore  I  refer  them  to  a  memoir  published 
by  this  Society  some  years  ago.t  The  Bedford  people  have  allowed 
many  of  these  old  privileges  to  become  obsolete,  and  some  to  sHp 
through  their  fingers  altogether  :  among  those  which  remain  are  the 
early  Saxon  rights  of  "  Soc  and  Sac,  and  Thol  and  Theam,  and 
Infangentheof."  These  are  continued  in  a  modified  form.  For 
example — Soc,  the  right  to  have  jurisdiction  over  a  domain  in 
settling  various  pleas  and  suits  that  might  arise  among  tenants,  and 
the  power  of  punishing  theft.  Sac,  the  right  to  take  fines  or  forfeits 
imposed  at  the  courts ;  but  this  term  is  also  used  in  the  present  day 
in  a  corrupted  sense — as,  when  any  one  takes  forcibly  what  is  pos- 
sessed by  another,  he  is  now  said  to  "  sack  "  it.  TJieam  was  the 
right  of  persons  living  in  the  manor  to  buy  and  sell  freely.  Infan- 
gentheof was  the  right  to  punish  a  thief  belonging  to  another 
district  if  he  robbed  a  tenant  in  this,  and  were  captured  here.  Tliol 
was  the  right  to  levy  taxes  on  articles  for  sale  in  market :  hence 
our  word  toll.  In  consideration  of  the  special  privileges  of  the 
burgesses  of  Bedford,  they  paid  a  direct  tax  to  the  king  himself. 
This,  which  was  afterwards  called  a  fee  farm  rent,  amounted  to  £46 
per  annum  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  but  was  subsequently 
reduced  very  considerably.  At  the  present  time  the  charge  amounts 
to  X3  19s.  lOd.,  which  is  annually  paid  to  the  representative  of  one 

*  Essay  on  English  Municipal  History. 
t  Vol.  III.  part  I.,  Reports  and  Papers, 
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of  the  persons  who  farmed  these  small  clues  which  had  been  claimed 
by  the  crown.  The  other  portion  is  alleged  to  have  been  commuted 
in  some  way  by  Lord  Carteret,  who  gave  the  proceeds,  about  £12 
per  annum,  in  augmentation  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Paul's.* 

In  early  times  the  dangers  of  travelling  through  the  country 
rendered  it  necessary  that  several  persons  should  go  in  company. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  risks  of  travellers  from  the  local 
traditions  of  the  deeds  of  the  famous  Captain  Hind,  and  his  band 
of  gentlemen  robbers,  who  made  the  highways  of  this  district 
rather  notorious  at  the  later  date  of  1649.  In  a  letter  from  Com- 
missary Margetts  to  Caj)tain  Baynes,  dated  from  Bedford,  it  is 
stated  that  "  Last  night  were  brought  to  this  Goale  two  prisoners, 
taken  upon  pursuite  by  the  countrye  for  robbing  some  clotheyers 
of  about  300  li.  upon  the  way  in  the  day  time.  There  were  five  of 
them  in  the  robbery  and  very  handsome  gentilmen.  They  will  not 
confesse  their  names,  and  therefore  are  supposed  to  be  gents  of 
qualitie,  and  'tis  conceived  that  they  are  of  the  knott  of  Captain 
Hinde,  that  grand  thief  of  England  that  hath  his  Associates  upon 
all  roades."t  It  ajDpears  that  extravagant  and  ^^ild  young  gentlemen 
adopted  highway  robbery  as  the  most  ready  method  of  replenishing 
their  empty  purses.  For  example,  it  is  noted  in  a  contemporaneous 
manuscrijDtjJ  since  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  that  on  the 
17  th  June,  1556,  "was  hangyd  at  Sant  Thomas  of  Wathering  for 
robyng  of  a  cartt  with  grett  reclies  (great  riches)  that  came  from  a 
fay  re  (at)  Bererlay  my  lord  Sandes  sune"  (Lord  Sandys'  son).  The 
same  authority  records  another  incident  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bedford  which  shows  that  at  all  events  the  law  at 
that  time  was  no  respecter  of  persons  : — "The  xiiij  day  of  Marche 
w^as  cared  from  London,  when  they  were  examyned  before  the 
consell,  for  a  grett  robere  by  one  Duncombe  gentyllman  and  ys 
companyons  by  them  commytted ;  and  [received  by]  mastre  Autre 
shreyff  of  Bedford-shyre ;  and  then  he  and  ys  sayd  fellous  wher 
hangyd,  where  the  sad  [said]  master  Duncombe  myght  se  thow 
(two)  or  iij  lordshyps  whyche  should  have  bene  his  yf  his  behavyor 
had  bene  good  :  and  ther  they  were  hangyd  all."  From  necessity, 
therefore,  at  a  very  early  period  merchants  and  traders  jour- 
neyed together  in  large  companies  for  mutual  protection,  taking 
their  merchandize  with  them  :  hence  it  was  an  important  event 
in  Bedford  when  a  cavalcade  of  wealthy  traders  from  the  north 
came  into  the  town  at  sunset  to  spend  the  night.  One  of  those 
fine  ancient  inns,  of  wliich  there  are  engravings  published,  like 
the  Tabard  in  South wark,  flourished  in  Bedford.  It  had  a  grand 
front  to  the  High-street,  and  when  travellers  passed  under  the 
gateway  they  found  themselves  in  a  large  courtyard,  on  the  four 
sides  of  which  w^ere  sitting-rooms  and  offices,  over  which  were 
the  chambers,   a  gallery  running  on  all  sides  to  connect  them. 

*  Tavry's  Illustrations  of  Beds.  t  Proceedings  of  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1863. 
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Then  there  was  another  gateway  at  the  lower  end  communicating 
with  the  stable-yard.  This  lower  gateway  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
once  famous  inn,  the  St.  George.  Forty  years  ago  when  there  were 
many  Jews  resident  in  this  town,  a  portion  of  the  building  was  used 
by  them  as  a  synagogue,  in  the  western  jmrt  of  the  premises.  Even 
noAV  the  gateway  is  a  picturesque  object,  and  is  valued  as  being 
one  of  the  very  few  relics  of  ancient  domestic  architecture  in 
Bedford.  The  artistic  talent  of  Mr.  B.  Eudge  has  illustrated  this 
Paper  with  an  excellent  drawing  of  the  building  as  it  now  exists. 

Leaving,  for  a  short  time,  the  civil  government  of  the  town, 
let  us  notice  briefly  the  ecclesiastical.  From  an  early  period  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  Bedford  has  been 
signalized  as  a  religious  centre.  In  Saxon  days  it  had  an  important 
church,  a  vestige  of  which  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  tower  of  the 
present  parish  church  of  St.  Peter.  Soon  after  the  Conquest,  two 
other  churches  were  built,  viz.,  that  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  one 
erected  in  the  square  ojDposite  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which,  in 
consequence  of  being  supplied  by  the  Priory  of  Dunstaple,  was 
named  St.  Peter  Dunstaple,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  Saxon 
church  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  referred  to  above.  Sometime 
in  the  reign  of  John,  probably  about  the  year  1199,  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  was  rebuilt  on  an  old  foundation ;  and  it  is  conjectured, 
not  without  some  reason,  that  the  previous  church  was  a  Saxon 
edifice  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  taking  down  the 
tower,  about  two  years  ago,  there  were  many  worked  stones  found 
built  into  the  rubble  walls,  and  several  !Norman  capitals,  and 
fragments  of  mouldings  of  a  very  early  period :  most  of  these  re- 
tained traces  of  fire.  St.  John's  Church  is  a  later  foundation,  and 
may  be  considered  to  date  about  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
probable  that  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  founded  before  the 
Conquest.  So  that  at  an  early  date  there  were  as  many  churches 
in  the  town  as  we  have  now,  but  some  of  these  have  undergone 
great  alterations.  For  example,  the  church  of  St.  Paul  was  robbed 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  walls,  and  the  stones  used  to  repair 
the  castle.  This  fact  is  on  record,  and  it  created  a  great  scandal : 
indeed,  the  spirited  Abbess  of  ElstoAv  took  down  the  sword  from 
the  image  of  St.  Paul,  and  made  a  vow  never  to  restore  it  until 
vengeance  was  taken  upon  Falco  the  Governor,  who  committed  the 
sacrilege  :  and  she  kept  her  word.  The  fellow  was  punished  at  her 
demand  and  became  an  outcast.'^  But  beside  the  churches,  there 
were  five  religious  houses  in  the  to^vn,  and  the  wealthy  monastery 
of  ISTewenham  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Goldington.  The  tables 
were  turned  subsequently  to  the  siege  of  the  castle,  upon  the 
military  despoilers.  At  the  termination  of  the  contest,  King  Henry 
III.  (a.d.  1224)  ordered  the  tower  and  walls  to  be  taken  down  to 
prevent  any  other  subject  again  defying  him  therein. t  After  hang- 
ing a  lot  of  the  burgesses  of  Bedford  who  had  taken  part  wiili  the 

*  Matthew  Paris.  t  Dimsfaph  ChroirkJe. 
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insolent  baron  who  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  the  royal  authority, 
the  King  issued  a  mandate  in  which  he  directed  that  "  portions  of 
the  stones  of  the  tower  and  of  the  walls  that  are  overthrown  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  ISTewenham,  and  similarly 
to  the  Prior  of  Caldwell,  and  similarly  to  the  completion  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  at  Bedford,  and  similarly  to  the  aforesaid 
William  de  Beauchamp  in  aid  of  his  building  the  houses  if  con- 
structed [for  liimself  and  his  attendants  within  the  precincts  of  the 
castle].  But  the  materials  should  be  given  more  fully  and  abun- 
dantly to  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  Newenham,  in  recompense  for  the 
stones  they  furnished  for  the  royal  petrarise  and  mangonels."* 
These  were  implements  used  at  the  siege  for  propelling  stones,  the 
rough  precursors  of  Armstrong  guns. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  DunstajDle,  wliich  stood  in  St.  Mary's 
Scxuare,  became  much  dilapidated,  and  it  was  found  that  one  church 
was  sufficient  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  that  parish :  in  the  year 
1545,  therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  Augmentations  j)ermitted  the 
parishioners  to  pull  this  down  and  to  use  the  materials  to  repair 
that  of  St.  Mary,  the  Bridge,  and  the  Streets  !  But  these  were  not 
the  only  aj^propriations  of  the  consecrated  materials.  The  porch 
was  removed  to  the  other  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  now  forms  the  south  doorway,  as  shewn  in  the 
illustration  on  the  o^Dposite  page.  That  was  a  very  good  transfer  of 
an  interesting  relic  Avhich  has  ever  since  been  carefully  preserved ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  perfect  Saxon  arch  remains  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  belfry,  and  also  some  worked  stones  of  a 
Eomanesque  character.  One  of  these,  with  the  arch,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  It  is  feared  that  there 
was  some  meanness  on  the  part  of  the  St.  Mary's  churchwardens, 
for  there  are  quantities  of  materials  inserted  in  some  of  the 
domestic  buildings  of  that  parish  which  have  an  ecclesiastical 
look  about  them.  For  instance,  that  old  wall  in  Potter  Street  has 
a  quantity  of  stones  which  were  evidentl}^  wrought  for  a  higher 
purpose  than  to  form  a  portion  of  a  rubble  wall ;  and  it  may  be 
asked  by  what  right  has  a  section  of  a  clustered  column  been  jDlaced 
at  the  entrance  of  a  house  for  a  door  step  1  Desecrations  of  this 
kind,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  were  not  uncommon  in  the  palmy  days 
of  churchwardenism  :  for  example,  a  few  years  ago  there  was,  in  an 
inn  yard  in  this  town,  a  very  good  church  font,  which  was  used  for 
a  horse  trough,  and  to  wash  potatoes  in. 

Space  here  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  town  under  the  religious  aspect.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  monks  and  nuns  resident  in  the  several  religious  houses; 
and  the  good  order  of  the  people  was  then  due  as  much  to  the 
religious  influences  of  these  persons  as  to  the  civil  authority :  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  system  which  was  adopted  by  the 
monastic  orders  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  indigent,  and  especially 

*  King's  Writ,  quoted  in  the  Close  Rolls. 
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of  the  wretched  wayfarers  and  wanderers.  There  was  even  a 
house  set  apart  for  the  sick,  the  paralysed,  and  lepers,  founded  by 
a  Bedford  man,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  himself  a  leper.  This  house,  although  partially  dismantled  at 
the  Reformation,  remained  a  monument  of  a  bye-gone  system  of 
benevolence  until  of  late  years,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  to  the  Xorth  Western  Railway,  and  cleared  off  to  make 
room  for  the  station.  The  coped  coffin  of  one  of  the  early  priors 
was  obtained  by  the  Bedfordshire  Archgeological  Society  and  placed 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  by  consent  of  the  incumbent.  A  portion  of 
the  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars  is  still  standing,  and  forms  the 
homestead  and  buildings  of  the  Priory  Farm.  In  one  of  these 
buildings  it  is  alleged  the  remains  of  an  early  queen  were  deposited, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  several  persons  of  distinction  were  buried 
within  the  chapel  walls.  On  the  site  of  the  present  school-yard 
stood  a  chapel,  and  it  existed  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  An 
etching  was  made  of  this  building,  and  published  by  John  Carter 
in  1795,  in  his  plates  of  The  Ancient  Architecture  of  England.  The 
east  front,  wdiich  came  up  to  St.  Paul's  Square,  is  the  portion 
sketched.  A  view  is  also  given  in  Fisher's  Illustrations  of  Bedford- 
shire, from  which  the  accompanying  illustration  is  taken.  Although 
the  details  are  meagre,  this  appears  to  be  a  good  fourteenth-cen- 
tury building,  and  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of  the  older 
chapel  which  existed  at  the  time  of  King  Offa,  and  in  which  his 
queen,  Cynedritha,  was  buried.  It  is  reported  also  to  have  been 
the  burial  place  of  Offa  himself,  but  that  the  royal  remains  were 
washed  out  by  a  flood,  and  carried  into  the  bed  of  the  river.*  But 
although  this  is  gravely  stated  by  the  old  monkish  historian,  his 
was  only  hearsay  evidence,  and  is  in  no  way  corroborated.  Of  the 
chapel  nothing  now  remains. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  John,  once  a  famous  institution  here,  was 
founded  in  1200,  by  Robert  de  Parys,  for  the  recej)tion  of  decayed 
freemen  of  the  borough.  The  house  of  the  brethren  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  called  the  Priory  of  Cakhvell,  was  founded  in  1200,  by 
Simon  Barescot,  an  alderman  of  Bedford. t  The  order  fell  into 
decay,  and  the  priory  became  somewhat  dilapidated,  but  was  after- 
wards repaired,  and  then  replenished  with  Austin  canons,  and  was 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
No  vestige  of  this  building  now^  remains,  but  the  foundations  of  the 
chapel  were  discovered  in  1864,  by  workmen  digging  for  gravel  at 
the  rear  of  the  Britannia  Works,  and,  beneath  a  floor  of  encaustic 
tiles,  three  stone  coffins  were  found. 

The  dissolution  of  these  monasteries  and  priories  left  the  indi- 
gent poor  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  private  benevolence ;  for  although 
towm  authorities  professed  to  give  occasional  relief,  it  was  too  fre- 
quently the  case  that  they  administered  the  "stocks"  or  a  "whipping" 

•  Matthew  Paris.  t  Durtstaple  Chronicle. 
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before  they  gave  the  twopence  and  passed  the  poor  wretch  on  to 
another  place.  The  poor  wanderers  were  literally  "  sent  from  pillar 
to  post,"  and  although  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  vaga- 
bondism, and  many  of  those  persons  were  sturdy  beggars  by  pro- 
fession, yet  even  the  local  poor  suffered  great  privation.  This  will 
account  for  the  numerous  charitable  bequests  and  deeds  of  gift  for 
the  poor  which  followed  from  the  period  of  the  Eeformation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  first  Poor-law  was  enacted. 
In  Bedford  the  name  of  these  little  charities  and  bread-gifts  w^as 
"legion  "  at  one  time,  but  many  of  them  are  not  now  flourishing. 
The  only  answer  to  be  given  to  inquisitive  persons  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  little  properties  charged  with  such  bequests  is,  that 
they  are  "  absorbed."     What  can  be  said  after  such  a  dictum '? 

The  little  education  which  the  common  people  received  was 
chiefly  through  the  priesthood,  and,  when  the  whole  monastic 
system  was  abrogated,  it  became  necessary  for  the  State  not  only 
to  make  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  also  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  trading  and  settled  classes. 
The  crude  suggestions  made  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  of  little  benefit,  but,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  an 
improved  system  was  organized.  With  the  view  of  stimulating 
the  educational  movement,  the  young  King  was  advised  to  give 
letters  patent,  or  royal  licenses,  wherever  they  were  sought,  for  leave 
to  erect  and  endow  schools.  Among  the  early  applicants  for  a 
license  of  this  kind  were  the  Corporation  of  Bedford,  and  their 
request  was  granted.  They  had  permission  to  build  a  school,  and 
to  receive  lands  for  its  endowment,  if  any  person  should  be  found 
benevolent  enough  to  make  such  a  gift  or  bequest.  At  all  events 
the  Corporation  acted  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  license  to  build  a 
school,  and,  although  it  was  a  tedious  and  prolonged  business  (for 
the  Corporation  were  very  stingy  with  their  own  money),  yet  they 
really  did,  on  parchment,  lay  the  foundation  of  that  great  educa- 
tional establisliment  which  has  added  so  largely  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Bedford.  During  the  reigna  of  Edward  and  Mary,  and  a 
portion  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  school  was  a  mere  nominal  affair — 
the  matter  stood  still  for  want  of  an  endowment — and  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  scandal  to  the  town.  Happily,  a  Bedford  boy,  of 
some  enterprise  and  perseverance,  had  migrated  to  London;  had  been 
favoured  with  a  run  of  prosperity  in  his  tirade  of  tailor ;  had  married 
a  woman  of  property  too  ;  and  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Prompted  by  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  his  great  prosperity,  and 
influenced  by  a  love  of  his  native  place — and  perhaps  smarting 
occasionally  under  his  OAvn  educational  deficiencies — he  determined 
to  do  something  for  the  youth  of  Bedford  for  aU  time ;  so  he  hidlt 
and  endowed  the  school  known  as  the  "  Grammar  School  and 
Master's  House."  And  here  a  remark  may  in  justice  be  made  in 
regard  to  this  beneficent  act  of  Sir  William  Harper,  and  an  opinion 
expressed  that  there  is  one  person  who  has  not  a  fair  share  of  credit 
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in  tlie  transaction,  and  it  is  Dame  Alice,  liis  wife.  As  a  matter  of 
legal  form  the  existence  of  such  a  person  has  been  recognized, 
because  she  was  a  party  to  the  deed  of  gift :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  was  her  property  which  was  given  up  for  the  endownnent,  possi- 
bly part  of  her  settlement.  The  land  was  obtained  through  the 
Adelmare  family,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dame  Alice  was  one  of 
that  family.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Dame  Alice  entirely  co-operated 
with  Sir  William  in  thus  benefiting  Bedford,  by  making  that  pro- 
vision wliich  was  really  lacking  for  certain  objects.  These  objects 
are  especially  named  in  the  deed  of  gift ;  and  they  are  such  as  were 
suggested  by  the  Corporation,  and  recited  in  the  King's  letters  patent. 
First  of  all  for  the  *'  contynuance  for  ever  of  a  free  Grammar  school 
for  the  erudition  and  instruction  of  children  and  youth  in  gramma.r 
and  good  manners;"  for  the  "maryage  of  poor  maydes,'^^(a  very 
necessary  provision  when  a  lady's  face  is  not  deemed  a  sufficient 
fortune  to  begin  housekeeping  upon) ;  for  "  porre  chylders  ther  to 
be  nurrysshed  and  enformed,"  on  the  strength  of  which  latter 
phrase  the  hospital  for  orphan  children  was  established.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  distinction  drawn  between 
the  provisions  of  the  Grammar  School  and  the  Hospital :  the  one 
being  for  the  youth  of  Bedford  generally  who  required  instruction, 
the  other  for  2^oor  children  who  required  nourishment  as  well  as 
information.  The  letters  patent  also  provided  (there  being  then  no 
poor  laws,  out-door  relief,  or  union  workhouses,)  that  the  "resydue 
or  superfluytye  comynge  or  remaynynge  of  the  premysses  to  dystri- 
bute  in  alines  to  the  poore  of  the  sayd  towne  ffor  the  tyme  beinge";t 
and  out  of  this  simple  clause  and  supplementary  provision  has 
arisen  that  gigantic  system  of  eleemosynary  charity  which  has  given 
so  much  trouble  in  Bedford,  and  been  of  such  doubtful  service  to 
the  community.  It  is  almost  treason  to  speak  in  some  circles  here 
against  the  system  of  permanent  almsgiving  and  almshouses,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  an  unquestionable  fact  that  it  has  created  a  competi- 
tion for  charity  doles  which  adds  neither  to  the  dignity  nor  the 
independence  of  the  people. 

At  present  no  record  has  been  found  of  the  death  of  Dame  Alice, 
but  it  is  presumed  she  was  not  buried  in  Bedford,  as  there  is  no 
memorial  there.  Sir  "William  Harper  married  again,  and  his  second 
■wife  survived  him.  She  was  no  gentle  dove  nestling  in  his  bosom, 
but  belonged  to  that  class  of  strong-minded  ladies  who  speak  their 
opinions  freely,  and  expect  everybody  to  obey  their  Avill.  At  Sir 
William's  death,  she  resisted  all  attempts  to  eject  her  from  the 
mansion  house  in  Lombard  Street,  which  belonged  to  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company,  and  of  which  the  lease  was  expiring.  She  defied 
the  Company,  and  interested  Lord  Burleigh  on  her  behalf;  and 
eventually  the  Company  had  to  buy  her  out,  although  she  had  no 
legal  right  to  hold  the  house.J     This  lady,  "  Dame  Margaret,"  was 

*  Account  of  the  Bedford  Schools  and  Charities, 
t  Deed  of  gift  of  Sir  William  Harper.  %  Records  of  Merchant  Taj'lors'  Company, 
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buried  in  the  tomb  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bedford,  ^yith  Sir  William 
Harper,  in  what  is  now  termed  the  Archdeacon's  Court. 

It  is  uncomfortable  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  investigations  of 
local  records  bring  to  light  many  instances  of  meanness  and  double- 
dealing  on  the  part  of  the  old  Corporation ;  and  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Harper  endowment.  They  received  the  revenues,  but 
did  theii*  best  to  starve  the  school ;  and  so  gross  was  their  conduct 
in  this  respect  that  sometimes  the  master  was  obliged  to  appeal  to 
higher  authorities.  On  one  occasion  the  head-master  had  to  take 
extra  duty  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  usher;  and  he 
thereupon  very  properly  asked  the  Corporation  to  make  him  some 
extra  allowance.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Corporation  books  upon 
this  application.  The  Council  formally  resolved  to  vote  him  £3, 
but  added,  very  cautiously,  ''  the  councell  doe  not  intend  that  this 
shal  bee  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  the  future"  !  This  is  one  of  many 
instances  of  parsimony  towards  the  school :  and  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  this  time  the  salary  of  the  usher  was  £15  per  annum;  so 
one  need  not  wonder  that  the  head  master,  who  was  paid  only  a 
little  better,  had  to  perform  all  the  duties  occasionally. 

It  may  be  excusable  to  give  a  little  insight  into  another  branch 
of  the  Corporation  expenditure.  This  can  best  be  done  by  reading 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  entries  in  the  Corporation  records,  near  to  that 
relating  to  the  rigid  allowance  for  the  school.  It  runs  thus  :— 
"  For  6  bottles  of  sack,  6  bottles  of  claret,  and  6  of  white  wine  for 
the  Judges,  1  :  11  :  0.  Paid  Mr.  Lowen  towards  the  charges  for 
the  entertaynment  when  the  Charter  was  brought  in,  £20."  And 
then  the  officer  who  makes  this  account  adds  :  "  For  my  trouble 
and  charge  in  sueing  out  the  Charter,  £20."  And  then  there  was  a 
balance,  of  the  charity  revenues  principally,  of  £78  16s.  8d.,  but 
this  was  not  applied  to  augment  the  poor  school-master's  stipend, 
nor  to  aid  the  school  in  any  way,  but  was  voted  in  a  whole  lump  to 
the  Corporation  nominee  who  represented  Bedford  in  Parliament ! 
Let  it,  however,  be  stated  for  the  credit  of  the  town,  that  one 
solitary  alderman  did  protest  "  against  the  allowing  of  any  of  the 
money  given  to  the  town  for  charitable  uses  to  any  other  use  or 
purpose."  The  Corporation  had  an  ugly  knack  at  that  time  of 
taking  all  the  rents  of  the  charity  estate,  throwing  them  into  their 
own  general  fund,  and  then  doleing  out  allowances  for  the  school 
sparingly  and  inadequately:  and  they  had  the  indecency  to  authorize 
the  master  to  receive  admission  money  and  quarterly  payments  from 
the  parents  of  boys  in  the  school.  At  one  time,  when  the  revenues 
grew  very  large,  there  were  complaints  made  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
also  by  Xew  College,  Oxford,  as  visitors  of  the  school ;  but  the 
Corporation  sent  a  very  tart  reply,  in  which  they  said  :  "  and  withal 
letting  the  college  understand  that  the  councell  doe  not  acknowledge 
the  colledge  to  have  anie  superintendence  over  them  for  the  master's 
and  usher's  allowance,  or  further  than  onlie  to  putt  in  and  remove 
the  master  and  usher."     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  policy 
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of  the  late  trustees  know  that  this  key  note,  struck  some  centuries 
ago,  has  been  thoroughly  echoed  since. 

The  local  jealousy  towards  strangers  which  had  been  transmitted 
from  early  times,  was  evinced  strongly  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
persons  were  twitted  with  coming  to  settle  in  the  town  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  privileges  which,  it  was  alleged,  belonged  only  to 
real  Bedford  families.  On  this  charge  being  made  Admiral  Smyth 
challenged  the  accusers  to  show  that  any  of  them  really  belonged 
to  old  Bedford  families  :  and  he  set  to  work  and  showed  that  not  a 
single  family  of  the  Bedford  people  of  two  centuries  back  had  then 
a  li^dng  representative  in  the  town  ;  and  that,  indeed,  very  few  of 
the  persons  by  whom  he  was  attacked,  had  a  Bedford-bom  grand- 
father. And  it  has  often  struck  local  antiquaries,  when  looking 
over  the  tombstones  in  the  churches,  that  scarcely  a  representative 
of  the  families  there  memorialized  is  now  existing.  This  is  very 
startling  !  It  may  be  observed  that  the  rising  population  returns 
are  not  increased  so  largely  by  old  Bedford  families  abiding  and 
thriving  there,  as  by  the  introduction  of  new  ones.  The  popula- 
tion a  century  back  was  not  a  fifth  of  what  it  is  now :  and  the 
increase  is  largely  due  to  the  constant  influx  of  sti-angers  bringing 
numbers  of  children  with  them  to  be  educated.  There  is  another 
corroboration  of  this  statement  about  the  Bedford  families  dying 
out.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  this  was  a  town  of  some 
commercial  importance,  there  were  fourteen  principal  tradesmen  who 
struck  their  own  "tokens,"  or  small  change  of  halfpennies  and 
farthings,  for  convenience  of  business  transactions  by  retail.  Of 
these  important  personages  there  is  not  a  single  representative  in 
Bedford  at  this  moment.*  At  that  period  the  popidation  was  about 
fifteen  hundred ;  it  is  now  over  fifteen  thousand. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Bedford  is  the  bridge. 
It  was  built  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  but  its  prede- 
cessor was  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  formed  an  important  item 
in  local  history.  There  are  several  small  engravings  of  the  old 
bridge  as  it  appeared  in  the  last  century,  but  it  had  then  been  con- 
siderably modified  from  its  original  design.  There  were  two  arches 
at  the  St.  Paul's  end,  then  two  gate-houses  in  the  centre,  having 
upper  chambers,  then  three  arches  at  the  St.  Mar^-'s.  or  south  end. 
From  one  of  the  gate-houses  there  was  a  descent  on  the  east  side  to  a 
small  island,  which  was  cultivated  as  a  Httle  garden,  and  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  summer  when  the  water  is  very  low.  {See  Plate.) 
This  bridge  was  often  the  scene  of  desperate  conflicts,  and  the  gates 
have  frequently  been  damaged  by  assailants.  Many  entries  appear  in 
the  corporation  books  giving  directions  as  to  the  time  of  closing  the 
gates  :  as,  for  example  :  ''  Item,  yt  ys  ordered  that  the  great  cheyne 
by  every  nighte  at  ten  of  the  clocke  to  be  locked  crosse  the  great 
bridge  and  soe  kept  untyl  fyve  of  the  clocke  in  the  morninge  and 

*  Smyth  on  Tradesmen  t  Totem. 
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that  he  or  they  that  shall  dwelle  in  the  bridge  house  to  keepe  the 
keye  of  the  said  locke  and  keep  the  same  soe  locked  and  not  to  sujffer 
anie  horse,  horseman,  or  cattell  to  passe  within  that  tyme  wch  he 
shall  not  knowe.  And  of  them  wch  he  shall  knowe  to  take  a  pennie 
only  for  letting  downe  the  cheyne,  and  noe  more."  In  1678  an 
order  was  passed  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  coals,  candles,  and 
straw  used  by  the  dragoon  guard  at  the  bridge. 

There  is  a  circumstance  said  to  be  connected  with  this  bridge 
which  has  caused  a  great  number  of  sketches  and  engravings  to  be 
made  of  it — the  imprisonment  of  John  Bunyan.  So  much  has  been 
written  and  said  about  his  marvellous  conversion  from  iniquity  to 
holiness,  and  the  remarkable  transition  from  the  condition  of  a 
swearing  rej^robate  to  that  of  an  earnest  preacher  and  imaginative 
writer,  that  it  might  be  deemed  superfluous  to  offer  any  comments 
here  upon  the  character  and  genius  of  one  who  has  made  the  name 
of  Bedford  a  household  word  everywhere.  But  it  may  be  permitted 
that  a  few  facts  which  run  counter  to  the  opinions  and  statements 
of  all  his  biographers,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  his  career  in  Bedford,  may  be  offered  for  consideration.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  is  always  represented  as  having  been 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  at  Bedford  bridge  ;  and  that  some  of  his 
biographers  draw  largely  upon  their  poetical  and  exuberant  imagin- 
ations in  describing  the  horrors  he  must  have  felt  in  this  miserable 
place,  where  it  is  said  he  could  hear  the  dismal  plash  of  the  waters 
of  the  river,  and  where  the  damp  oozed  through  the  walls  and  floor 
and  cast  its  mouldy  odour  around.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Parry,  of 
Wymondly  College,  says,  "Look  into  that  damp  and  dreary  cell, 
through  the  narrow  chink  which  admits  a  few  scanty  rays  of  light 
to  render  visible  to  the  Avretched  his  abode  of  woe,"  &c.  :  and  again 
he  says,  "  More  than  ten  summers'  suns  have  rolled  over  the  stone- 
roofed  mansion  of  his  misery,  whose  reviving  rays  have  never  once 
penetrated  his  sad  abode,"  &c.  Moreover,  Mr.  Phillip,  his  chief 
biographer,  says  the  prison  of  Bunyan  was  "  the  old  Jail  on  Bedford 
bridge,"  and  adds,  "  Bunyan  little  dreamt,  glorious  dreamer  as  he 
was,  that  his  prison  would  one  day  give  the  philanthropy  of 
Howard  both  an  impulse  and  a  direction  which  should  improve  all 
the  prisons  of  Europe.  It  was,  hoAvever,  the  old  Jail  on  Bedford 
bridge,  which  was  almost  damp  enough  to  make  '  the  moss  grow 
upon  the  eyebrows  of  the  prisoners,'  that  fully  awoke  Howard  to 
his  great  enterprize.  His  first  act  when  appointed  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county  was  to  improve  the  Jail."*  Mr.  Phillip  then  grows 
eloquent  over  his  own  fancy  that  Bunyan  used  to  spare  a  moment 
now  and  then  to  see  the  fish  leap.  In  another  place  he  says, 
"  Bunyan  seems  to  have  seen  from  this  window,  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  a  bright  stone  which  interested  him,  and  at  length  instructed 
him;"  and,  in  short,  inspired  him  to  write  the  poem  on  the 
''  Flint." 

*  Phillip's  Life  of  Bunyan. 
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It  may,  to  the  minds  of  some  persons,  seem  a  pity  to  disturb 
such  reveries  as  these,  but  justice  demands  that  it  should  be  done, 
for  they  profess  to  be  History,  and  unfortunately  for  them  there  is 
no  authority  for  any  of  these  statements. 

In  all  probability,  Bunyan  was  a  greater  hero  and  a  better  man 
than  some  of  his  partisan  biographers  make  him ;  and  perhaps,  if 
he  could  come  again  in  the  llesh,  he  might  repeat  the  old  ejacula- 
tion, "  save  me  from  my  friends." 

The  fact  of  his  having  been  imprisoned  is  sufficient  to  excite  our 
regret  at  such  a  despotic  exercise  of  authority  in  those  rough  days, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  without  violent  exaggerations  or  misrepresent- 
ations of  facts  we  can  appreciate  good  actions  and  condemn  bad 
ones  ;  but  Ave  have  a  right  to  expect  that  when  clever  writers  set 
about  describing  events  in  history  they  do  so  mth  an  impartial  pen, 
having  first  acquainted  themselves  with  the  facts  concerning  both 
men  and  places.  There  was  no  occasion  for  the  biographers  to 
excite  painful  emotions  in  the  minds  of  their  readers  by  a  recital  of 
bodily  agonies  occasioned  by  his  oppressive  imprisonment,  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons — because  such  injuries  were  never  inflicted. 
According  to  the  accounts  given  by  Bunyan  himself,  his  imprison- 
ment was  more  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
ruling  powers  at  that  time  than  to  punish  the  man ;  for  it  appears, 
by  his  own  version,  that  he  went  in  and  out  of  prison  as  he  pleased. 
The  jailer  allowed  him  to  go  out  each  morning  on  his  giving  a 
promise  to  return  in  the  evening  ;  and  it  will  be  found  on  reference 
to  writings  of  the  period  that  he  officiated  continually  at  the 
religious  services  held  at  the  Old  Meeting-house  in  Mill-street,  and 
also  that  he  superintended  the  publication  of  liis  books. "^  It  is 
quite  certain  that  during  the  time  of  his  reputed  imprisonment  the 
jailer  allowed  him  to  go  to  London  to  visit  some  friends  ;  as  it  is 
affirmed  that  complaint  was  made  that  he  rather  took  advantage 
of  this  liberty  by  declaiming  strongly  against  the  authorities  in  some 
sermons  which  he  preached  there. 

During  one  portion  of  the  time  in  which  his  biographers  assert 
he  was  suffering  close  imprisonment  he  attended  all  the  meetings  of 
his  flock  at  the  chapel,  or  meeting  house,  already  mentioned.  This 
fact  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Phillip  in  these  words,  "  the  reader  bearing 
in  mind  that  Bunyan  was  i:)resent  at  all  the  church  meetings  of  his 
flock  that  year  (1670)."t  This  is  an  unfortunate  quotation  for  the 
biographer,  as  it  in  a  great  measure  disi:)roves  a  great  deal  of  the 
serious  charge  he  made  previously.  As  to  the  horrors  of  the  cell, 
where  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  perpetual  mouldiness  and  an  entire 
absence  of  sunlight,  these  same  rhapsodical  biographers,  one  or  the 
other,  tell  you  that  in  it  Bunyan  Avrote  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
the  chief  of  his  other  works,  read  extensively,  and  earned  his 
own  living  in  the  bargain  by  Avorking  at  his  trade,  his  blind 
daughter  visiting  him  every  day  to  fetch  the  laces  he  had  tagged. 

*  Old  Meeting  Church  Book,  &c.  t  Phillip's  Life  of  Bunyan,  p.  451. 
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It  may  possibly  turn  out  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  state- 
ments are  mere  inventions  or  fancies  :  some  of  them  were,  certainly, 
as  will  shortly  be  proved. 

It  is  the  boast  of  many  Scotchmen,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
in  their  country  Bunyan  is  highly  and  lovingly  appreciated  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  no  surprise  to  many  persons  to  find,  at  the  great  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  town  of  Dundee  to  the  British  Association, 
that  there  was  a  crowd  of  admiring  spectators  in  front  of  a  beautiful 
painting,  which  was  stated  to  be  a  great  effort  of  a  great  artist,  the 
President  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Academy  himself.  If  enthusiastic 
biographers  have  been  rhapsodical,  tliis  artist  has  not  omitted  to 
assume  the  license  which  is  accorded  to  painters  as  well  as  poets. 
The  picture  professes  to  represent  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Bunyan. 
John,  who  is  pourtrayed  with  much  skill,  is  standing  outside  the 
prison  on  Bedford  bridge,  with  his  blind  daughter,  selling  laces  to 
a  young  lady,  who  wears  a  red  jacket,  white  flannel  skirt,  and  latchet 
shoes ;  the  prison  door  is  fastened  with  a  padlock  outside,  and  on 
the  step  sleeps  a  bull-terrier.  It  appears  that  the  biographer  above 
referred  to  had  previously  seen  this  picture,  and  he  calls  it  a  "  noble 
composition  "  ;  but  opinions  differ  on  works  of  art,  especiallj^  when 
they  profess  to  depict  history.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  beautiful  picture, 
but  it  does  not  tell  the  story  truly.  Is  there  the  slightest  authority 
for  the  dismal  accessories  therein  given?  was  it  a  fact,  or  is  it  a 
flight  of  the  imagination  that  John  Bunyan  was  chained  by  the 
right  leg  to  the  wall  of  the  bridge  house,  and  secured  by  a  padlock, 
whilst  he  stood  hawking  his  laces'?  But  a  still  more  awkward 
question  forces  itself — was  he  ever  in  prison  on  Bedford  bridge  at 
all  ]  Not  an  atom  of  reliable  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that 
he  was  ;  nothing  but  an  assertion  which  has  been  accepted  without 
inquiry,  and  repeated  in  all  directions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  so-called  offence  for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison,  took 
place  in  the  count3^  at  Samsell,  in  the  parish  of  Harlington,  as  he 
himself  describes  ;  and  he  was  committed  by  a  County  magistrate, 
who  would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  county  j^rison  only.  The  jail 
on  the  bridge  was  exclusively  a  borough  building,  and  numerous 
entries  in  the  Corporation  books  show  that  the  municipal  authorities 
alone  used  it,  and  maintained  it.  Two  of  these  entries  have  been 
quoted  here.  There  was,  of  course,  a  county  prison;  but  it  was 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  on  the  site  now  open  in  front  of  the 
Bull  Inn. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  may  be  accepted  as  of 
some  importance  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  If  Bunyan  had 
been  imprisoned  at  that  period  in  the  bridge  dungeon,  as  described, 
he  would  have  been  swept  away  :  for  during  the  term  of  his  alleged 
confinement  therein  (1671),  a  great  storm  arose,  which  destroyed 
this  gate-house,  and  a  great  portion  was  floated  away,  the  basement 
floor  being  swamped  and  under  water  for  some  time.  An  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  from  the  following  entry  in 
the  Corporation  minute  book  : — 
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"  AVliereas,  through  a  sodain  inundacon  of  y^  waters  of  Owse 
the  ston  house  called  y<^  Bridge  house  in  this  towne  is  fotcdie  fallen 
down  and  y®  rest  much  shaken  and  like  to  fall,  and  y^  foundacon 
or  pile  whereon  it  stood,  a  great  j^art  washed  away.  It  is  agreed 
and  ordered  by  y^  Councell  That  the  rest  of  y'^  s<^  house  yet  standing 
with  y®  roof,  ston  work,  and  timber,  ston,  tile,  brick,  lead,  and  other 
parts  thereof  shalbe  taken  down  at  y®  next  opportunity,  and  with 
speed,  and  the  materyals  shalbe  saved  and  laid  ujd  safe  for  y®  Cor- 
poracons  use.  And  y*^  s*^  materyals  shalbe  stowed  up  in  Eobert 
Clark's  dwelling  house  at  y^  west  side  of  y®  Bridge,  or  in  y®  Swann 
Grounds  according  as  IMr.  Maior  shall  direct.  And  the  Councell 
have  contracted  with  John  Thompson  carpenter  and  Richard  Robin- 
son stone  mason,  for  prformance  of  what  is  above  ordered,  and  they 
shall  have  of  the  Chamber  (that  is,  out  of  the  corporation  fund)  for 
the  same,  four  pounds  and  ten  shillings."  In  the  margin  of  the 
book  is  this  entry  :  "  For  laying  up  y^  ruyns  of  the  Bridge  house." 

This  proves  that  the  building  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  corjDoration,  and  that  the  county  magistrates  had  no  power 
to  imprison  offenders  therein.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  gate-house 
alone  was  damaged,  but  all  doubts  on  that  score  are  removed  by  a 
subsequent  resolution  of  the  council,  the  entry  of  which  commences 
thus  :  "  It  is  agreed  and  ordered  That  the  Prison  upon  the  Bridge 
shall  be  rebuilt,"  &c.,  and  goes  on  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
superintend  the  work.'"^" 

It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  fine  writing 
about  the  association  of  honest  John  Bunyan  with  the  bridge 
dungeon  has  been  expended  on  a  fallacy,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
for  future  biographers,  and  future  illustrators,  to  make  themselves 
a  little  more  acquainted  ^Yiih.  the  locahty,  and  the  facts  of  the 
period.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  with  so  much  enthusiasm  for 
Bunyan  associations  his  admirers  did  not  make  an  effort  to  save  his 
house,  in  St.  Cuthbert's-street,  in  this  town,  which  was  pulled  down 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  1 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Leicester,  I 
have  further  evidence  of  the  indulgence  of  the  authorities  to  John 
Bunyan.  My  friend  has  found  amongst  the  Leicester  Corporation 
arcliives  a  notice  that  John  Bunyan's  preaching  Kcense  was  regis- 
tered, and  that  he  preached  at  that  town  during  the  jDeriod  his 
biographers  state  he  was  closely  imprisoned  in  the  dark,  damp  prison 
on  Bedford  bridge.  It  runs  thus  : — "  John  Bunny on's  License  bears 
date  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1672,  to  teach  as  a  congregationall  p'son, 
being  of  that  p'swasion,  in  the  house  of  Josias  Roughead,  in  the 
towne  of  Bedford,  or  in  any  other  place,  roome,  or  house  licensed 
by  his  Ma^i^" 

"  Memord.  the  said  Bunny  on  shewed  his  license  to  Mr.  Mayor, 
Mr.  Overing,  ^Ir.  Freeman,  and  ^Ir.  Browne  being  there  p'sent,  the 
6th  day  of  October,  1672,  being  Sunday." 

*  Corporation  Minute  Book. 
VOL.  IX.,   PT.   II.  •    R 
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It  may  be  well  here  to  add  some  particulars  of  the  extraordinary 
storm  of  1672,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  most  persons  who 
have  attempted  to  give  historical  accounts  of  old  Bedford.  The 
source  from  which  the  information  is  chiefly  derived  is  a  little 
pamphlet  pubhshed  in  1672,  from  an  account  given  in  a  letter 
sent  from  Bedford  immediately  after  the  event.  The  pamphlet  is 
very  scarce,  but  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in 
the  collection  of  the  Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Society.  Allowing 
for  some  little  exaggeration  (as  is  not  uncommon  where  -writers  are 
under  great  terror  and  excitement)  the  narrative  may  be  accepted 
as  very  curious  and  interesting. 

"A  true  relation  of  what  liapned  at  Bedford,  on  Munday  last,  Aug.  19 
instant  (1672)  while  Thundering,  Lightning,  and  Tempestuous  Winds  tore  up 
the  Trees  by  the  Roots,  the  Gates  oft"  the  Hinges,  Breaking  them  in  pieces, 
driving  down  Houses,  To  the  Terror  and  Amazement  of  the  Inhabitants  ;  As 
by  tliis  narrative  wiU  more  at  large  appear,  Attested  by  several  eye  witnesses. " 

It  is  a  publication  of  a  letter  written  by  a  person  in  Bedford  to 
a  friend  in  London,  and  contains  some  extraordinary  statements  of 
the  effects  of  the  tempest,  as  for  example  : — 

"  It  threw  the  Swan  Inn  gates  oft"  the  hinges  into  the  street  and  after  it 
had  whirled  them  there,  up  and  down,  as  if  they  had  been  a  foot-ball,  it  brake 
them  to  pieces  :  It  drove  a  Coach  in  the  same  yard  from  the  back  gates  up, 
almost  to  the  cellar  door,  which  is  several  poles  from  thence  :  It  carried  a  great 
Tree  from  beyond  the  River,  over  our  Paul's  steeple,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bundle 
of  Feathers  ;  it  threw  down  Mr,  Beverley's  stack  of  corn  of  well  nigh  three 
score  load,  breaking  to  pieces  the  carts  that  were  under  it,  much  of  the  Corn 
being  carried  no  man  knows  whether.  In  Ofi'ell  Lane  the  violence  was  such, 
it  bore  down  two  houses  in  an  instant  to  the  dreadful  amazement  of  the 
Spectators,  that  blessed  be  God,  escaped  maiming,  yet  knew  not  where  to  flie 
for  shelter,  but  to  run  too  and  fro  like  persons  amazed.  In  one  of  our  gardens 
it  rent  up  the  Onion  and  Redish-Beds  by  the  Roots,  with  an  incredible  violence, 
carrying  them  almost  two  miles.  It  plucked  up  a  large  Apricock  Tree  by  the 
Roots,  and  rent  it  from  the  Wall,  to  which  it  was  nailed,  and  carried  it  over 
Houses  and  Hedges  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  Cardwell  it  brake  down 
much  of  a  great  stone  wall,  and  plucked  up  several  great  Trees  by  the  Roots, 
and  carried  one  of  them  almost  a  furlong.  Also  there  it  did  pluck  up  a  Quick- 
set Hedge  by  the  Roots,  and  so  tore  and  mangled  it,  that  it  lay  all  in  Tazles, 
as  if  it  had  been  Bushes,  Tops,  and  Roots  together.  It  brought  a  large  Tree 
from  some  place  unknown,  and  set  it  upright  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  Swan 
inn,  striking  the  roots  of  it  nigh  a  Foot  into  the  Ground  ;  and  thence  plucked 
it  up  again  and  carried  it  some  certain  paces  further  :  It  tore  also  many  Arras 
from  the  Trees,  carrying  them  quite  over  the  River.  It  took  up  about  a  load 
of  great  Rushes,  carrying  them  from  the  place  where  they  stood,  and  left  many 
of  them  no  Mortal  knows  where.  Mr.  Christy  our  Lawyer  hath  also  received 
much  hurt  by  this  strange  Tempest,  which  came  also  to  John  Rushes  shop, 
driving  his  Sieves,  Pales,  and  other  Wooden  Ware  up  and  down  the  Streets, 
making  a  heavy  clattering  scarce  to  be  credited.  The  Head  hostler  at  the  Ram 
Inn  and  his  man  was  constrained  to  fix  themselves  to  a  Post,  otherwise  they 
had  been  carried  away  by  this  violence.  At  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Beverleys  there 
was  Trees  of  tAventy  inches  square  rent  in  pieces  ;  the  Church  called  Saint 
Peters  is  much  damnified  also  ;  the  Church  called  Saint  John  hath  met  with 
share  in  this  Tempest.  ♦  *  *  *  Near  Justice  Barbers  gi'ounds  was  a  stone  wall 
blown  down  and  such  breaches  made  that  two  carts  abreast  might  go  thorow  : 
Twenty  of  the  said  Justices  stoutest  Elms  were  torn  up  bj'  the  roots  and  the 
violence  was  so  great  that  it  cleared  his  orchard  of  most  of  his  fruit  trees,  much 
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of  the  fruit  blown  into  a  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eiver  Owse.  *  ♦  * 
It  blew  down  several  Houses,  and  removed  one  House  two  yards  out  of  its  place 
and  set  the  Threshold  where  the  middle  of  the  House  was  before.  It  blew 
also  several  stacks  of  Hey  which  are  not  yet  to  be  found.  A  woman  sitting  by 
her  fire  had  her  chimney  blown  away,  and  she  removed  in  the  middle  of  the 
House  without  any  other  apparent  hurt,  save  the  amazement.  A  Fisherman 
had  a  great  pile  of  flags  carried  away,  which  after  two  days  search  was  found 
in  Putney  Pastors,  two  miles  distant  from  the  said  Fisherman's  House.  This 
dreadful  Tempest  began  with  a  great  Darkness,  and  lasted  half  an  hour, 
accompained  with  extraordinary  Claps  of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  insomuch, 
that  the  People  of  the  adjacent  places  did  believe  the  whole  town  of  Bedford 
to  be  on  a  light  flame.  These  Avorthy  and  credible  Testimonies,  with  Thousands 
more,  were  eye  witness  that  might  be  inserted,  take  as  followeth 

(■Anthony  Mithnal  Maior 
I  John  Gardener  Recorder 
I  Francis  Becket  Alderman 
Mr,  ■{  Thomas  Christy  Attorney         ^ 

George  Margets 

John  Crawley 
.John  Rush,  Bedford  Waggoner." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  back,  in  the  earliest  written  records  of  the 
borough,  manifestations  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Bedford- 
born,  and  the  freemen  of  the  borough,  have  always  regarded 
strangers;  and  facts  have  proved  that,  in  so  doing,  the  Bedford 
people  liave  always  gone  against  their  own  interests.  Formerly, 
the  authorities  not  only  taxed  strangers  very  heavily  in  all  trading 
transactions  whilst  they  exempted  themselves,  but  would  not 
tolerate  their  taking  up  a  residence  here,  except  under  special 
conditions.  Take  for  example  this  entry,  among  others,  in  the 
old  bye-laws  of  the  Corporation,  passed  three  centuries  ago  : — 

"  Strangeks. — Item,  it  is  ordained  that  if  anie  Inholder  or 
victualler  within  this  borough  shall  suffer  aine  stranger  to  remayne 
in  his  house  above  a  dale  and  a  night  and  shall  not  signifie  his 
name  to  the  maior  of  this  borough  for  the  time  beinge.  Then  he, 
she,  or  they  soe  offendinge  shall  forfeite  unto  the  maior  bayliffes 
burgesses  and  commonalty  for  every  offence  therein,  lOd. " 

Let  me  here  notice  another  subject  referred  to  in  these 
regulations : — The  river  embankment  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  discussion  in  Bedford  is  no  novelty.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  the  inhabitants  had  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  the  Corporation  then  preserved  with  much  jealousy.  It  was 
not  until  a  period  alleged  to  be  more  advanced  in  wisdom  that  the 
public  was  cheated  of  its  rights  and  privileges  in  reference  to  river 
walks.  The  bye-law  quoted  below  shows  that  there  was  a  free 
passage  on  the  banks  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  when  the  Corporation  relaxed  in  their  vigilance, 
and  permitted  selfish  persons  to  encroach  upon  the  public  rights. 

"  Item,  it  is  ordayned  that  the  inhabiters  that  dwell  upon  the 
water  of  Owse  shall  make  clean  and  skower  their  brinkes  every 
inhabiter  as  farre  as  theire  grounde  on  both  sides  the  water  and  see 
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to  keepe  it  cleane  yearlie  upon  payne  for  evre  default  for  evry 
householder  xiid.  to  be  paid  to  the  Cliamber."'"' 

Some  very  sensible  regulations  were  made  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  town  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  sadly  departed 
from  in  later  dajs,  when  there  was  a  greater  boast  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment.  For  instance,  in  the  Bedford  Book  of 
Constitutions,  commonly  called  the  "Black  Book,"  the  following 
bye  laws  were  enacted  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth  : — 

"  And  that  yf  any  prsne  or  prsnes  shall  at  any  tyme  thro  we 
any  duste  myer  donge  or  carren  or  any  any  other  noysome  thyng 
into  the  water  of  Owse  to  forfeit  for  every  defaulte  to  the  chamber 
xxd." 

At  the  same  period  a  law  was  passed  for  keej)ing  clean  "  Goose 
ditch"  (was  that  the  water-course  which  ran  across  the  lower  j)art 
of  St.  Paul's  Square  by  Horn  Lane  1) 

During  the  progress  of  what  has  been  termed  the  Civil  War, 
it  was  an  uncomfortable  time  for  the  Bedford  people.  This  town 
was  a  kind  of  neutral  ground,  being  unpleasantly  situated  between 
the  residences  of  two  rival  generals.  The  Eoyalist,  Sir  Lewis  Dives, 
resided  at  Bromham,  and  the  Puritan  general.  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
lived  at  Cople  Wood  End.  To  the  latter,  the  poet  Butler  acted 
as  secretary,  and  it  is  probable  that  whilst  in  this  capacity  he  ^vrof  e 
a  portion  of  his  celebrated  work  Hudihras.  Bedford,  being  placed 
in  so  peculiar  a  position  between  the  belligerents,  was  regarded  on 
both  sides  \vith  suspicion,  and  the  people  often  put  to  inconvenience 
by  the  troopers  of  the  contending  forces.  The  municipal  authori- 
ties did  their  best  to  assume  an  attitude  of  neutrality  under  very 
difficult  circumstances,  but  it  was  notorious  that  there  was  a  great 
leaven  of  Puritanism  amongst  the  townspeople;  and  there  was  a 
phrase  current  at  the  time,  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Charles  L, 
that  he  could  reckon  upon  but  few  friends  in  Bedford. 

There  was  no  expression  of  opinion  by  the  authorities,  or  jDeople, 
upon  the  great  question  at  issue  during  the  struggle,  but  they 
suffered  greatly  nevertheless.  On  one  occasion  the  town  was 
occupied  by  Cromwell's  forces,  who.  quartered  themselves  on  the 
townspeople ;  and  the  Parliamentary  Journals  contain  petitions 
from  the  burgesses  complainiiig  that  the  troops  took  away  horses,  not 
only  from  the  stables  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  from  the  country 
people  who  had  come  to  market.  At  another  time  Prince  Rupert 
came  with  a  body  of  horse  and  men,  and  finding  that  the  town  had 
so  far  forfeited  its  neutrality  as  to  let  a  detachment  of  the  enemy 
occupy  it,  he  forthwith  made  a  vigorous  attack  and  "  took  the  toicn.^^f 
Afterwards  Sir  John  Norris,  and  the  Parliamentary  troops,  occupied 
the  town ;  and  then  Sir  Lewis  Dives  came  from  his  quarters,  at 
Bromham,  with  a  Eoyalist  force,  and  took  him  prisoner,  routed 

*  Corporation  Minute  Book, 
t  Journals  of  the  Parliament. 
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tliree  liundred  liorse,  and  made  the  burgesses  repent  harbouring 
Norris  by  plundering  some  of  tlieir  goods. 

ISTo  wonder  the  poor  burgesses  made  dolorous  complaints  to 
Parliament, — for  both  parties  plundered  them.  One  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  describes  how  Colonel  Montague,  with  some  of 
the  Parhamentary  forces,  entered  Bedford,  by  a  feint,  under  a 
pretence  of  being  the  Eoyal  army,  and  took  away  some  money  and 
horses  intended  for  the  King's  use.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Cor- 
poration heard  of  the  last  rout  of  the  Eoyalists,  than  they  sent 
to  Cromwell  an  address  of  congratulation.  The  document,  which 
contains  the  signature  of  John  Bunyan,  among  many  others,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  When, 
however,  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne,  the  Corporation 
sent  an  equally  congratulatory  address ;  and,  although  it  was 
notorious  that  they  symjDathized  with  his  enemies  mt)re  than 
himself,  he  treated  them  right  royally,  and,  in  a  most  generous 
spirit,  confirmed  their  charters,  and  conceded  additional  privileges.* 
Our  predecessors  in  Bedford  were  very  early  persons.  They 
dined,  as  we  learn  by  contemporary  history,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
supped  at  six,  and  went  to  bed  at  half-past  nine.  A  watcliman 
went  round  at  six  o'clock,  and  called  out  for  the  townspeople  to 
light  up  the  outside  of  their  houses.  There  is  an  old  print  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,t  showing  one  of  these  public  functionaries  going 
his  rounds,  shouting  out  these  lines  : — 

"  A  liglit  here,  maids,  hang  out  yom-  light, 

And  see  your  horns  be  clear  and  bright, 

That  so  your  candle  clear  may  shine, 

Continuing  from  six  till  nine  ; 

That  honest  men  may  walk  along 

May  see  to  pass  without  wrong." 
Tliis  was  especially  enforced  at  Bedford,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
entry  in  the  Corporation  books,  from  which  I  extract  the  follomng  :- 
"  Order  in  Council,  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1672,  Mr.  T. 
Paley,  Maior. 

"  It  is  ordayned,  &c.  That  the  Act  of  Councell  made  the  tenth 
day  of  October,  1656,  intituled,  An  Act  for  setting  forth  lights  in 
the  night  shaU  extend  to  the  whole  town,  with  theis  restrictions 
and  qualificacons — That  the  tune  of  setting  forth  shall  begin  at  Six 
o'clock  and  contynue  till  half  an  houre  past  Eight  at  night.  And 
upon  the  Bedels  or  any  others  complaint  to  Mr.  ^laior  of  any  de- 
faulte,  j\Ir.  Maior  shall  consider  whether  by  reason  of  the  house 
dwellers  povertie  hee  bee  able  to  set  forth  a  light.  In  w*^^  case 
Mr.  JNIaior  shall  according  to  his  discretion  remitt  or  punish.  And 
the  Bedel  for  his  pains  shall  have  xs.  per  ann.  out  of  y^  Chamber, 
to  bee  paid  at  Candlemas.  "J 

In  modern  phraseology  this  means  that  every  householder  had 
to  put  a  lighted  candle  in  his  window,  or  hang  out  a  lantern  j  for 

*  Coi-poration  Records.  t  Knight's  London. 

X  Corporation  Minute  Books. 
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Bedford  streets  were  very  uneven,  and  very  dirty,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed when  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  expense  of  cleaning  them 
came  to  15s.  a  quarter  only — as  appears  by  the  following  entry  in 
the  Eecords  : — 

"  Scavenging.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1675,  the  Council  con- 
tracted with  John  Eichards  to  scavenge  and  cleanse  the  town  for 
eleven  years  at  a  salary  of  £3  a  year."  A  description  of  the  streets 
is  given,  and  two  of  the  boundaries  are  stated  to  be  the  "  Bull  Eing," 
and  the  "  White  Lion  and  Unicorn." 

The  lighting  arrangements,  however,  had  a  grand  impulse  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Large  horn  lamps  were  set  on  posts 
and  duly  supplied  mth  oil  and  cotton  wicks,  the  illuminating  power 
of  which  was  just  sufficient  to  ''  make  darkness  visible."  But  the 
institution  on  wliich  our  predecessors  most  prided  themselves  was 
the  watching ;  and  of  the  mode  in  which  this  was  accomplished 
some  idea  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  the  guardians  of 
the  night,  to  whom  were  confided  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
Bedfordians  when  they  slept,  were  old  broken-down  tradesmen  who 
had  to  be  provided  for.  What  would  the  adroit  burglars  of  our 
day,  and  even  the  gay  young  "  sparks,"  think  of  such  a  lot  as  then 
turned  out  at  eight  in  the  evening  for  "duty"?  They  were  not 
unfrequently  as  much  bankrupt  in  health  as  in  fortune ;  and  when 
clad  in  coats  of  many  capes,  took  much  time  and  space,  like  a  three 
decker,  to  come  into  action.  As  they  promenaded  the  town  with 
horn  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  long  staff  in  the  other,  they  gave 
great  comfort  to  the  doziiig  burgesses,  and  secured  additional  con- 
fidence for  this  excellent  institution  of  watching,  by  loudly  pro- 
claiming the  hour  of  the  night  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  This 
custom  was  retained  here  to  a  very  late  date,  the  burgesses  not  being 
able  to  appreciate  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  a  pohce  system 
that  such  arrangements  were  more  favourable  to  thieves  than  to 
good  citizens ;  they  adhered  to  the  ancient  notion  that  their  duly- 
appointed  watchmen  carried  mth  them  that  powerful  myth,  the 
''  strong  arm  of  the  law,"  and  thereby  became  a  sufficient  terror  to 
all  evil  doers  whenever  they  approached,  especially  as  they  were,  in 
any  cases  of  difficulty,  by  their  -sratten  appointments  authorized, 
in  the  Iving's  name,  to  ''  charge  any  of  the  liege  subjects  to  aid  and 
assist "  them. 

Another  interesting  institution  was  that  for  conveying  the 
aristocracy  of  the  place  to  assemblies.  At  night  the  best  mode  of 
conveyance  was  the  chair,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  sedan. 
A  running  footman  went  in  front  with  a  lantern,  and  two  men 
carried  the  chair  on  poles.  Of  this  chair  there  are  several  illustra- 
tions in  the  books  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  this  place  it  may  be  consistent  to  call  attention  to  a  map  of 
ancient  Bedford,  which  was  prepared  about  the  year  1600,  by 
Christopher  Saxton,  and  afterwards  copied  by  John  Speed,  in  his 
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History  of  Great  Britain,  in  1610.  This  map  is  extremely  interest- 
ing to  local  antiquaries  and  topographers,  having  been  made  upon 
an  actual  survey  by  Christopher  Saxton  himself,  and  published  as 
a  corner-piece  to  a  large  folio  map  of  the  "  County  of  Northampton, 
togeather  w*^  y^  three  small  counties  of  Bedford,  Huntington  and 
Rvtland ;"  the  other  corner  spaces  being  occupied  by  similar  plans 
of  the  towns  of  IS'orthampton,  Oakham,  and  Huntingdon.  It  was 
subsequently  engraved  by  P.  Lea,  who  states  at  one  corner,  over 
the  arms  and  initials  of  Charles  I.,  that  it  was  "  exactly  drawen  by 
one  Scale  by  C.  S.,  Corrected  &  Amended  with  many  Additions  by 
P.  Lea."  The  Bedford  corner-jDiece  was  copied  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  formed  the  corner  to  the  map  of  Bedfordshire,  jDublished  in  the 
History  of  Great  Britain,  and,  as  it  states,  "  performed  by  John 
Speed,"  the  plate  being  designed,  as  it  alleges,  by  lodocus  Hondius. 
Of  this  later  map  there  were  editions  by  George  Humbel,  Roger 
Rea,  Roger  Rea  the  younger,  Thomas  Bassett,  and  Henry  Overton. 
The  latter  three  of  these  publishers  appear  to  have  used  the  same 
plate,  but  each  erased  the  name  of  his  predecessor  and  substituted 
liis  o^Ti.  These  little  facts  are  here  noted  to  assist  other  investi- 
gators of  local  antiquities  in  searching  and  examining  these  scarce 
maj^s.  Several  of  the  streets  of  the  present  day  are  continued  from 
the  lines  then  existing.  All  the  churches  and  the  old  monasteries 
are  given  in  the  map,  the  Grey  Priars  and  Caldwell  Priory  being 
prominent  objects,  and  there  are  several  important  buildings  of 
which  there  are  now  no  traces.  There  were  some  vestiges  of  the 
castle,  described  as  "  ould  ruines."  At  a  spot  in  St.  Cuthbert's,  now 
called  Peck's  Close,  there  was  a  large  mansion  described  as  "  Pieck 
Place."  Between  Lurke  Lane  and  St.  Peter's  Green  there  was  an 
important  house,  and  a  tower-like  building,  in  the  centre  of  a 
garden ;  a  similar  building  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  county 
prison,  which  may  have  given  the  name  to  the  street,  "  Benclhouse 
lane,"  now  Dame  Alice-street.  The  religious  house  of  St.  Loyes  is 
represented  as  standing  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Victoria-terrace. 
The  house  of  Allhallows  stood  where  the  little  almshouses  were 
afterwards  erected,  opposite  the  county  gaol.  At  the  bottom  of 
Well-street,  on  the  north  side,  there  was  a  group  of  large  buildings 
with  gables  and  spiral  terminations.  St.  John's  Hospital,  if  drawn 
proportionately  to  other  buildings,  must  have  been  a  large  and 
important  establishment.  On  the  south  side  of  Well-street  there 
was  a  mansion-house  with  large  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  "  well " 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  street,  is  distinctly  shoAvn.  The  pre- 
sent Harper-street,  in  front  of  the  school  buildings,  was  then  called 
"  Sheps  Chepping,"  the  Saxon  name  for  sheep  market.  In  that 
portion  of  St.  Paul's-square  now  open  in  front  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
was  a  *'  Moute  Hall."  The  present  Home  Lane  was  then  called 
Calt's  Lane,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  person  whose  name 
appears  on  an  early  incised  slab  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  "  Muriel  Calt,'* 
was  the  owner  of  the  property  in  that  part.    There  is  an  institution 
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whicli  the  old  Bedford  people  esteem  higlily,  tlie  Pillory  pump,  in 
the  High-street,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  some  of  them 
that  the  water  obtained  from  it  can  be  equalled  elsewhere,  although 
chemical  analysis  does  not  afford  a  good  testimonial  of  its  purity. 
The  map  under  notice  shows  that  the  well  was  in  existence  at 
that  date,  and  there  was  also  an  institution  from  which  the  con- 
duit derived  its  name.  It  is  of  no  use  to  blink  the  fact — 
there  was  a  pillory  in  the  High- street  for  bad  men,  and  it 
is  unpleasant  to  confess,  a  bridle  and  a  ducking-stool  for  scolds, 
or,  as  they  were  more  politely  termed,  "unquiet  women"!  Of 
course  the  bridle  could  not  have  been  used  very  often  in  Bedford  ; 
perhaps  the  authorities  only  had  it  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  give 
confidence  to  the  men,  and  show  them  that  the  local  government 
did  not  refuse  its  protection  to  them  after  they  goj:  married.  But 
the  piUory  was  used — tradition  says  frequently — for  perjury  and 
certain  other  mean  and  disreputable  acts.  A  writer  of  the  period 
thus  gives  caution  to  persons  going  too  near  the  spot  when  a  pol- 
troon is  elevated  above  his  fellows  : — 

"  "Where,  elevated  o'er  the  gaping  crowd, 
.     Clasp'd  in  the  board  the  perjur'd  head  is  bowed, 
Betimes  retreat  ;  here,  thick  as  hailstones  pour, 
Turnips  and  half-hatch'd  eggs,  a  mingled  shower, 
Among  the  rabble  rain  :  some  random  throw 
May,  with  the  trickling  yolk  thy  cheek  o'erflow. " 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  long  afterwards,  the 
ducking,  or  cucking-stool,  was  the  legal  punisliment  for  scolds,  and 
female  traders,  who  gave  bad  weight  and  measure.^  By  the  statute 
of  51  Henry  III.  it  is  provided  as  follows : — 

"  Brewers  who  break  the  assize  (that  is,  give  false  measure)  the 
first,  second,  and  third  time  shall  be  amerced  (fined) :  but  the  fourth 
time  they  shall  undergo  witlwut  redemiDtion  the  judgment  of  the 
tumbrel." 

Amongst  the  offences  to  which  this  punishment  was  awarded 
was  selling  bad  meat,  and  in  investigating  this  subject  we  learn — 
(there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun)^— that  measly  pork  was  known 
to  be  unwholesome  three  centuries  ago,  even  when  there  were  no 
philosophers  detecting  entozoa  with  microscopes.  The  old  diary 
previously  quoted  says,  "  The  xxix  day  of  November  1560  ther  was 
a  man  ryd  [in  a  cart]  for  bryngyng  of  messelle  ]Dorke  to  selle,"  and 
on  "  the  xxix  day  of  January  clyd  ryd  about  London,  ys  fase  toward 

the  horse  taylle [name  illegible]  and  sellynge  of  messelle 

bacun.  The  xxxj  day  of  January  the  same  man  was  sett  on  the 
pelere  and  ii  grett  peses  of  the  messelle  bacun  hangyng  over  hys 
hed,  and  wrytyng  put  up  that  a  ij  yere  ago  he  was  ponyssed  for  the 
sam  offense  for  the  lyke  thyng."  The  piUory  appeared,  however,  to 
do  what  the  milder  penalty  failed  to  accomplish,  as  we  do  not  find 
the  rascal  repeating  his  offence.     The  punisliment  of  riding  with 
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the  face  turned  to  the  horse's  tail  was  inflicted  for  selling  "  stinldng 
fish,"  the  indignity  being  increased  by  a  string  of  the  impure  fishes 
being  tied  round  the  ofi'ender's  neck. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyns,  who  died  in  the  year  1740,  in  his 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Eiigland,  says, — 

"  The  tumbrel,  or  trebucket,  is  an  instrument  for  the  punish- 
ment of  women  that  scold,  or  are  unquiet,  now  called  a  cucking-stool, 
and  a  man  may  have  a  pillory,  tumbrel,  f ureas,  &c.,  by  grant  or 
prescription,  and  every  lord  of  a  leet  ought  to  have  them,  and  for 
default  the  liberty  may  be  seized,  or  the  lord  of  the  liberty  shall 
be  fined  to  the  king  for  a  neglect  in  his  time." 

Indeed,  every  municipal  body  which  had  a  court  leet  had  its 
pillory  for  wicked  tradesmen  who  gave  bad  weight  and  measure, 
and  the  cucking-stool  for  unquiet  females.  I  think,  if  those  strong- 
minded  ladies  who  make  speeches  at  the  Social  Science  t^ongress 
knew  everything,  they  would  be  more  vehement  in  their  demands 
for  the  "  Eights  of  Woman  ; "  for  there  is  no  doubt,  that  not  only 
was  this  punisliment  to  their  sex  the  law  of  the  land  in  olden  time, 
but  it  remains  unrepealed  at  the  present  day :  the  men,  however, 
are  so  gallant  that  they  only  keep  these  stools  in  museums  as 
curiosities,  and  do  not  venture  to  suggest  their  being  used, — only 
to  be  looked  at.     There  is  one  in  the  Lynn  Museum. 

During  John  Bunyan's  time,  and  until  a  late  period,  the  justices 
of  the  county  were  accustomed  to  transact  their  quarter  sessions 
business  in  a  large  room  at  the  Swan  Inn.  Even  in  the  recollection 
of  persons  living  now,  the  chief  financial  business  was  transacted 
there,  over  the  Avine,  after  the  court  had  dined ;  the  prisoners  having 
been  tried  in  the  court-house  then  in  use. 

Eeference  must  now  be  made  to  a  passage,  previously  quoted 
from  Mr.  Phillip's  biography,  that  Bunyan's  imprisonment  in  the 
jail  on  Bedford  Bridge  awoke  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  to  his 
great  enterprise  of  improving  the  prisons  of  Europe.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  support  this  statement ;  indeed,  that  jail  on 
the  bridge  was  not  in  existence  in  Mr.  Howard's  time.  His  o^vn 
report  on  jDrisons  of  the  period  gives  only  two  in  Bedford,  the 
County  Gaol  and  the  Bridewell ;  and  the  descriptions  of  these,  with 
their  court-yards,  and  of  there  being  "  no  water  accessible  to  the 
prisoners,"  shew  that  neither  of  them  were  near  the  river.  In  fact, 
the  sites  are  well  kno^vn.  It  was  the  bad  state  of  the  County 
prison  here,  which  caused  Mr.  Howard  to  direct  his  attention  to 
others ;  and  his  great  services  in  tliis  respect  have  gained  him  a 
world-wide  fame  as  a  disinterested  benefactor  to  the  most  wretched 
of  his  species,  and  as  a  successful  reformer  of  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  the  age  in  which  he  hved.  He  Avas  not  a  Bedford  man, 
but  had  property  in  the  to^vn  and  county,  and  was  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  the  county.  At  one  election  he  stood  a 
contest  for  the  representation  of  the  borough  in  Parliament,  but 
was  not  successful.     He  o^vned  and  occupied  the  house  opposite 
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St.  Cutlibert's  Church,  and  adjoining  the  old  meeting-house  yard, 
but  his  general  residence  was  the  Villa  at  Cardington,  two  miles 
distant  from  Bedford. 

Bedford  had  a  kind  of  notoriety  for  hanging  malefactors  at  one 
time.  It  was  customary  to  take  them  on  a  hurdle  in  a  cart  up  the 
liighway  towards  Biddenham,  and  there  string  them  to  a  permanent 
gallows  fixed  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road.  Many  persons 
wdio  were  so  brought  under  th«  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  were 
buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter,  as  were  also 
any  persons  who  died  in  prison.  Marriages  and  christenings  from 
the  gaol  were  also  performed  at  that  church."""  Until  very  lately  it 
has  been  the  custom  here  to  bury  on  the  north  side  of  consecrated 
ground  those  persons  w^ho  came  to  their  death  in  the  manner 
described,  or  wdio  committed  suicide.  In  some  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  the  custom  still  remains. 

Bedford  was  still  more  famous  for  the  hos-pitality  of  the 
Corporation.  Some  of  the  banquets  excited  the  envy  of  other 
boroughs  of  smaller  resources — but  that  glory  has  gone  out,  and 
much  of  the  art  of  cookery  seems  to  be  lost  also.  The  hospitality 
must  have  been  something  out  of  the  common  way  to  have  obtained 
such  a  reputation,  and  at  one  period  it  was  almost  the  only  reputa- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  old  Corporation.  Eeference  is  made  to  this  in 
Goldsmith's  comedy  of  Site  Stooj^s  to  Conquer.f  The  old  chamber- 
lains' accounts  could  give  important  information  in  regard  to  the 
expenditure  for  dinners  and  feasts  in  this  town.  All  this  kind  of 
thing  is  very  interesting  at  tlie  time,  especially  for  those  who  take 
part  in  it ;  but  as  a  branch  of  jDublic  expenditure  it  does  very  little 
for  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  public  in  general,  and  less  for 
posterity.  It  is  too  generally  found  that  large  expenditure  in  this 
way  is  incompatible  with  the  intellectual  imj)rovement  of  a  com- 
munity. We  find  that,  famous  as  w^ere  the  old  Corporation  for 
feeding  themselves,  they  starved  the  school,  and  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 
lamentable  commentary  upon  the  costly  dignity  of  this  august  body 
that  it  undertook  no  great  improvements  for  the  town  which  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  them,  and  that  it  left  no  civilizing  memorials  for 
us  to  respect  and  admire.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  Corporation  of 
a  century  ago,  and  further  back  into  history.  There  is  not  a  picture 
nor  a  statue,  nor  indeed  any  artistic  work  of  that  period  in  which 
there  was  so  large  an  expenditure  of  pubhc  money.  Even  the 
statue  in  front  of  the  school  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  exception ; 
for  it  was  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity,  and  is  not  even 
a  portrait  of  Sir  Wm.  Harpur,  nor  a  representation  of  the  costume 
he  wore.  The  Corj)oration  ideas  could  not  go  beyond  the  lord 
mayor  of  their  own  time,  and  could  not  conceive  a  higher  model 
for  the  effigy  than  CoUey  Cibber.     One  cannot  help  expressing  a 
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hope  that  they  gave  a  dinner  to  the  poor  head-master  who  j^enned 
the  Latin  inscription  for  them.  It  is  satisfactory  to  knoAV  that  the 
old  Corporation  had  at  length  begun  to  reform  itself  and  mend  its 
Avays  ;  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  great  deal 
of  enterprize  was  infused  in  it,  many  important  improvements  in 
the  town  were  effected,  and  more  designed  which  have  since  been 
successfully  completed,  under  the  direction  of  the  new  Corporation. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  one  of  the  maj^ors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — I  believe  his  name  was  Faldo.  He  was  a  barber. 
One  day  the  J^Iayor  of  Huntingdon  strutted  into  his  shop,  and 
demanded  to  be  shaved.  He  was  not  know^n  to  the  worshipful 
barber,  but  did  this  in  order  that  he  might  brag  of  it  afterwards, 
as  there  was  a  little  jealousy  between  the  two  boroughs.  When 
the  operation  was  finished,  and  the  money  paid,  the  stranger  said — 
*'  Sir,  you  may  tell  your  Corporation  that  you  have  had  the  honour 
of  shaving  the  Mayor  of  Huntingdon."  But  his  worship,  the  Mayor 
of  Bedford,  was  not  going  to  be  snubbed  in  tliis  manner ;  so  he 
smartly  replied — "  Sir,  you  may  tell  your  Corporation — with  my 
compliments — that  the  Mayor  of  Bedford  has  taken  the  Mayor  of 
Huntingdon  by  the  nose  ! " 

We  must  not  follow  the  liistory  of  the  town  any  nearer  to  our 
OAvn  times,  but  inquiries  have  been  made  for  some  information 
relative  to  the  relics  found  during  the  excavations  for  the  drainage. 
These  deep  diggings  have  been  a  source  of  great  interest,  for  they 
disclose  much  of  the  early  condition  of  this  town.  First  of  all,  we 
learn  that  the  street  levels  of  the  present  day  are,  at  least,  four  feet 
above  those  of  either  British  or  Saxon  Bedford.  A  section  of  the 
High-street  shews  that  the  original  town  was  very  miry  in  bad 
weather,  and  that  the  first  rude  specimens  of  road  making  consisted 
of  layers  of  large  fagots  upon  which  w^ere  put  great  pieces  of  Hme- 
stone ;  but  the  inhabitants  did  not  scruple  to  put  into  the  ruts  in 
the  streets  any  bones  or  broken  crockery  which  might  be  in  their 
way  :  but  that  which  was  refuse  in  their  time  becomes  an  object  of 
interest  now.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  civilization  to  rise  up  from 
low  levels,  to  get  above  the  dirt ;  and  this  is  well  exempHfied  in 
Bedford,  which  must  have  been  a  very  dirty  place.  Two  of  the 
streets  still  retain  names  which  are  simple  corruptions  of  words 
, signifying  dirt;  there  is  "Offa"  Street,  which  is  a  modern  joolite 
compliment  to  the  Mercian  King,  a  refinement  of  the  old  name  of 
''Offal"  Lane,  that  being  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Celtic  word 
afval  (filth).  "Lurke"  Lane  is  a  corruption  of  the  Celtic  word 
Lluijc  (dust,  or  dry  dirt).  Within  the  recollection  of  many  persons 
this  was  called  Luck's  Lane.  The  recent  excavations  shew  that  in 
both  cases  these  names  were  fully  justified  by  the  condition  of  those 
streets.  In  Offa-street,  where  the  Cemetery-road  now  runs  out  of 
it,  there  was  a  large  ditch  which  brought  do^vii  the  water  from  the 
high  ground  ;  and  there  was  a  small  bridge  over  it.  Another  large 
ditch  came  down  from  what  is  called  Clapham-road,  bringing  the 
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flood-water  from  that  part,  tlie  drainage  of  the  hill,  along  by  Union- 
street,  which  was  formerly  called  Black  Tom's  grave.  There  is  no 
record  to  shew  why  that  "irrepressible  nigger"  so  long  had  his 
name  associated  with  the  spot.  This  ditch  went  round  by  the 
Priory,  and  came  across  Well-street,  into  Home-lane ;  and  then 
discharged  itself  into  the  river.  Across  the  loAver  part  of  St.  Paul's- 
square,  another  ditch  joined  it.  Into  tliis  latter  ditch  have  been 
thrown  many  things  that  w^ere  inconvenient  above  ground — for 
example, — horses  and  men  killed  in  the  Civil  War  skirmishes, 
bones  of  cows  and  pigs,  dogs,  and  "  smaller  deer,"  which  may  have 
been  in  the  way.  Tliis  appears  to  have  been  a  handy  place  to  dis- 
pose of  a  man  when  he  became  a  nuisance,  for  numbers  of  himian 
skeletons  have  been  found  here,  embedded  in  black  mud,  and  some 
had  their  spurs  on,  a  fact  which  militates  against  the  idea  of  Christian 
burial,  even  if  the  body  had  not  been  found  now  in  foul  mire.  But 
the  rehcs  which  seem  to  have  excited  the  greatest  curiosity,  and  the 
keenest  competition  amongst  the  boys,  are  the  numerous  horns, 
always  in  pairs.  A  close  examination  of  many  specimens  leads  to 
the  opinion  that,  on  the  margin  of  tliis  ditch,  there  lived  a  leather 
dresser  who  made  the  bufif  jerkins  and  surcoats  out  of  skins,  and 
that  these  horns  w^ere  attached  to  the  skins  brought  to  him  for 
preparation.  Probably  after  he  had  detached  them,  and  taken  the 
horny  exterior,  he  threw  into  the  convenient  ditch  the  useless  cores 
— for  they  are  really  only  the  cores  of  the  horns  of  goats.  Some 
fragments  of  yqtj  curious  jugs  were  found ;  they  are  of  the  form 
called  Bellarmine,  or  Long-beard,  as  at  the  junction  of  the  handle, 
or  beneath  the  spout,  there  is  a  grotesque  face,  with  a  long 
beard. 

This  vessel  w^as  a  characteristic  one  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth, 
and  these  specimens  were  probably  used  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Sir  Wm.  Harpur.  Then  there  are  great  quantities  of  tobacco  pipes, 
whose  small  bowls  show  that  tlie  weed  was  a  costly  luxury  at  that 
time,  although  there  was  not  a  customs  duty  of  3s.  Id.  per  pound 
upon  it.  These  are  generally  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  on  some  of  these  the  letters  T.A.,  the  initials  of 
Thomas  Arthur,  the  pipe-maker,  who  was  an  active  friend  of  Bunyan, 
and  whose  pipes  and  goods  were  distrained  upon  for  fines  inflicted 
under  the  Conventicle  Act.  Perhaps  tliis  information  will  give  an 
additional  zest  to  these  old  pipes,  which  I  see  are  being  smoked  by 
some  of  the  connoisseurs  in  pipe-colouring.  But  amongst  the  relics 
found  in  these  excavations  are  fragments  of  unbaked  pottery  much 
older — being,  in  fact,  Eonian  and  Saxon.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  so  few  Saxon  coins  have  been  found,  when  we  remember  that 
for  two  hundred  years  Bedford  was  a  royal  mint  in  the  Saxon  period. 
Amongst  other  articles  was  a  fragment  of  glass,  apparently  the  stem 
of  an  early  Venetian  goblet.  The  bidbous  part  of  the  stem  contains 
liquid,  and  Tve  learn  from  a  few  examples  of  vessels  still  in  existence 
that  this  was  a  gTeat  trick  of  art  amongst  the  early  glass-blowers. 
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In  the  excavation  across  tlie  front  court  before  the  Swan  Hotel 
the  old  moat  of  the  castle  was  re-opened.  This  had  been  filled  up 
at  the  termination  of  the  siege  by  the  order  of  King  Henry  III. 
(in  1225).  When  the  embankment  was  being  constructed  a  portion 
of  the  masonry  of  the  angle  of  the  corner  tower  was  observed.  It 
had  been  faced  by  the  modern  stone  wall  which  made  the  river 
boundary  to  the  Swan-square.  The  moat  went  diagonally  across 
the  square  and  up  the  High-street,  then  turned  near  the  Eed  Lion, 
passed  along  eastwards  to  St.  Cuthbert's,  down  by  Ley  ton's  boat- 
house,  where  there  was  a  sally-port,  wliich  I  saw  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  an  excavation  was  made. 

A  wish  has  also  been  expressed  that  some  explanation  should 
be  given  of  the  Cavern  which  has  lately  caused  such  consternation 
by  its  collapse,  which  let  down  the  footpath  in  St.  Paul's-square, 
and  cracked  Mr.  Serjeant's  house.  ' 

The  town  stands  on  the  stratum  classified  by  geologists  as  the 
Middle  Oolite,  which  is  composed  of  beds  of  clay  and  limestone 
alternately.  The  upper  layer  of  limestone  has  been  bored  through 
in  many  places  for  wells,  and  the  suction  of  the  pumps  has  drawn 
up  liquified  clay  as  well  as  water  until  in  some  parts  a  large  space 
has  been  left  between  the  two  beds  of  limestone  sometimes  partly 
hollow,  sometimes  full  of  water,  according  to  the  level  of  the  land 
springs.  When  the  excavations  were  made  for  a  deep  sewer  through 
St.  Paul's-square,  the  roof  of  the  "  cavern"  was  cut  through,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  roof  being  thus  weakened,  could  no  longer  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence was  that  the  cavern  roof  cracked  and  lowered  the  level  of 
the  footpath.  The  eff'ect  was  seen  immediately,  and  by  judicious 
''  underpinning"  further  mischief  averted.  The  local  traditions  of 
the  existence  of  a  cavern  under  St.  Paul's-square,  Avhereby  the 
monks  of  Xewenham  came  into  Bedford  had,  therefore,  a  spark  of 
truth  amongst  the  mass  of  exaggeration.  The  gossips  of  every  old 
to^vn  have  tales  about  a  subterranean  passage  to  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  and  such  a  tale  is  much  cherished  in  Bedford ;  but  if  a 
passage  ever  existed  here,  the  monks  of  Xewenham  must  have  been 
amphibious  fellows,  for  this  cavern  is  below  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  river,  and  is  always  supplied  with  water  either  by  it  or  by  the 
land-springs. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  practical  remarks  may  be  offered,  according 
to  the  precept  of  an  old  local  divme,  who  insisted  that  no  man  had 
a  right  to  make  a  long  address  without  pointing  a  moral.  In  our 
great  reverence  for  antiquities,  we  are  too  apt  to  over-rate  the 
"  good  old  times,"  as  they  are  called,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  times  which  in  many  ways 
are  much  better.  If  there  were  then  occasional  bright  gleams  of 
virtue,  religion,  and  benevolence,  there  was  an  enormous  prepon- 
derance of  selfishness,  brutality,  and  ignorance.  Struggles  between 
parties  and  classes  for  supreraacyresulted  in  the  exercise  of  opj)ression 
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and  the  infliction  of  wrong.  There  was  a  great  want  of  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  heavy-handed  reprisals  were 
certain  to  fall  upon  any  persons  or  classes  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  get  down,  after  having  once  been  uppermost.  In  spite  of  all  the 
modern  vices  there  are  great  imi3rovements  visible  in  every  insti- 
tution in  the  country,  and  there  never  was  so  much  security  for 
jjersons  and  property  as  at  tliis  moment.  Let  us  not,  then,  cherish 
the  desire  to  go  back  to  the  rough  habits  and  customs  of  those 
reputed  "  good  old  times,"  but  endeavour  to  imitate  our  predecessors 
in  those  which  were  really  good,  acting,  nevertheless,  as  if  it  were 
our  mission  to  establish  some  that  may  be  still  better.  Indeed,  it 
is  imjDOSsible  for  a  nation  like  this  to .  go  back  to  customs  which 
have  been  tried  but  have  been  outgro"vvn.  The  danger  rather  lies 
in  the  other  direction  :  the  cry  of  "  Onward"  has  been  vehemently 
sounded  rather  than  lu'ged  by  a  "still,  small  voice,"  and  national 
impulses  have  been  so  excited  in  our  generation,  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  pause  a  moment  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the 
rather  hurried  "  march  of  improvement"  some  nations  may  not  lose 
their  equilibrium,  whilst  others  are  left  too  far  in  the  rear. 
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Memorials  of  Kegworth.  A  Paper  read  at  a  General  Meeting  of 
the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archreological  Society,  held 
at  Kegworth,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  August,  1868.'  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Clarke,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Parish. 

What  is  there  worth  seeing  here  ]  is  a  question  naturally  asked  by 
persons  when  they  come  for  the  first  time  to  a  town  or  village,  and 
msh  to  know  any  particulars  of  interest  which  the  place  may 
possess.  The  question  has  probably  been  asked  in  reference  to 
Kegworth  by  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  which  has  honoured  us  tliis  year  by  making 
Kegworth  the  centre  of  its  annual  excursion.  What  answer  can 
we  give  1  What  objects  can  we  present  worthy  of  the  Society's 
visit  ]  To  confess  the  truth  at  once,  we  must  admit  that  Kegworth 
does  not  possess  many  curiosities,  nor  can  it  boast  of  many  buildings 
which,  whether  for  beauty  or  quaintness,  or  even  mere  antiquity, 
can  claim  the  attention  and  call  forth  and  exercise  the  learning  of 
the  Society  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address. 

In  common  with  other  villages,  Kegworth  possesses  one  build- 
ing which  is  always  a  sjDecial  object  of  inquiry  to  an  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society — the  Parish  Church.  This  is  the  one 
object  of  attraction  in  Kegworth.  But  in  tliis  one  the  arcliitect  or 
the  archaeologist  will,  I  venture  to  say,  find  much  to  interest  him, 
whether  he  look  to  beauty  of  design  and  skill  in  structure,  or  be 
led  to  follow  out  thoughts  w^hich  the  view  of  the  Parish  Church 
will  suggest  respecting  the  civil  state  of  Kegworth  in  former  times. 

The  church  stands  on  rising  ground,  and  with  its  lofty  spire  is 
seen  for  some  distance  by  the  traveller  as  he  approaches  the  village 
from  Loughborough,  or  Derby,  or  IS^ottingham.  As  he  admires  the 
exterior,  he  may  wish  to  see  the  interior ;  and  if  the  exterior  have 
raised  in  his  mind  high  expectations,  the  interior  vill  not  fail  to 
realize  them.  Is^o  one,  I  think,  can  view  the  interior  without  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  beauty.  The  graceful  elegance  of 
the  pillars  and  arches  never  ceases  to  delight ;  and  the  harmony  of 
proportion  has  a  charm  which,  if  not  understood  by  some,  is  felt 
by  all. 
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The  church  is  of  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tiuy,  i^erhaps  of  the  latter  half,  or  about  1370,  and  affords  in  its 
completeness  a  good  specimen  of  the  lightness,  and  elegance,  and 
beauty,  of  the  flo^^dng  Decorated  period.  It  consists  of  chancel, 
transejDtal  terminations  at  the  east  end,  nave,  aisles,  and  tower  with 
spire  at  the  west  end. 

The  architecture  of  the  church  having  been  explained  to  us  this 
morning  by  one  who  is  a  master  of  the  science,  I  shall  only  say  a 
word  respecting  the  proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  building, 
which  I  think  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  church  is  cruciform.  The  lower  part  of  the  cross  or  nave 
is  the  same  length  as  the  horizontal  line  of  the  cross  or  the  whole 
length  of  the  transepts.  The  breadth  of  the  nave  is  one-third  of  its 
length,  and  the  breadth  of  the  transepts  the  same ; — we  may  say  it 
was  so  designed  but  the  breadth  is  narrowed  by  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  on  the  chancel  side.  The  areas,  therefore,  of  the  nave  and 
of  the  space  included  between  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
transepts  {i.e.,  the  two  transepts  and  the  intermediate  space)  are 
equal.  The  length  of  the  aisles  is  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  nave, 
and  the  breadth  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  nave.  If,  therefore,  you 
divide  the  lower  part  or  the  transverse  line  of  the  cross  into  six 
equal  parts,  the  length  of  the  nave  and  of  the  width  from  north  to 
south  of  the  transepts  will  be  represented  by  six,  the  breadth  by 
two,  and  the  areas  by  twelve ;  the  length  of  the  aisles  by  four, 
the  breadth  by  one,  and  their  areas  by  four,  or  one-third  that  of  the 
nave.  These  are  proportionate  measurements,  and  to  determine  the 
actual  measurements  a  unit  must  be  taken. 

The  tower,  which  belonged  to  a  previous  church,  for  it  is  about 
a  century  older  than  the  present  church,  gave  the  unit  to  the  archi- 
tect's design. 

The  inside  area  of  the  tower  is  a  square  of  twelve  feet,  and 
twelve  feet  is  the  unit  of  lineal  measurement  and  the  square  of 
twelve  feet  the  unit  of  area  measurement. 

Thus  the  length  of  the  nave  is  six^  times  twelve  feet,  its  breadtli 
twice  twelve  feet,  and  its  area  twelve  times  the  square  of  twelve  feet. 

The  aisles  are  in  length  fom-  times  twelve  feet,  and  in  breadtli 
twelve  feet,  and  in  area  four  times  the  square  of  twelve  feet  and  so 
on.  That  is,  the  area  of  the  tower  measures  the  areas  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  church. 

The  unit  of  measurement  for  the  chancel  is  ten  feet.  Its  length 
is  forty  feet,  its  breadth  twenty  feet. 

The  pillars,  on  which  the  arches  rest  and  support  the  roof,  are 
placed  at  the  distance  represented  by  one,  or  twelve  feet  apart, 
reckoning  from  the  west  end,  and  thus  bound  as  it  were  the  areas 
of  squares  of  twelve  feet.  There  are  four  pillars  on  each  side. 
Instead  of  having  a  fifth  pillar,  which  would  break  the  open  space 
included  between  the  transepts,  the  last  arch  spanning  the  tran- 
septs is  twice  the  span  of  the  others,  and  equal  to  the  chancel  arch. 
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The  architect  delighted  in  proportion.  I  might  point  out  other 
proportions  of  parts  involved  in  the  design  of  this  church.  For 
instance,  if  you  suppose  screens  placed  under  the  transept  arches 
they  will  divide  the  area  into  three  squares  of  two,  and  the  rest  of 
the  area  of  the  church,  viz. ,  the  two  aisles  and  the  part  of  the  nave 
along  the  aisles,  will  be  a  square  of  four. 

It  is  strange  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  building  of  the 
church,  which  must  have  been  designed  by  an  architect  of  no 
ordinary  mind,  and  have  employed  many  skilled  workmen.  It 
must,  too,  have  been  undertaken  by  men  of  wealth  and  power,  for 
it  was  not  left  to  be  built  part  in  one  age  and  part  in  another,  but 
completed  off-hand  as  it  were,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  uniformity 
in  the  style  of  the  architecture. 

I  should  mention  that  the  church  is  built  of  Kegworth  stone. 

I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  say  a  word  respecting  th^  advow- 
son  of  the  church,  the  rather  because  the  subject  of  church  property 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important.  In  the  account  of  a.d. 
1220,  the  patronage  is  stated  as  vested  in  Stephen  de  Segrave,  and 
it  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  name  of  Segrave  down  to  a.d. 
1389,  when  the  Lady  Segrave,  who  was  also  Countess  of  JN'orfolk, 
held  it.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  then  obtained  the  patronage  from 
the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Segrave.  In  1507  the  advowson  was 
held  by  Maurice  Lord  Berkeley,  and  not  long  afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  it  was  acquired  from  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
by  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  who  still 
possess  it.  A  degree  of  patronage  was  retained  by  the  Berkeley 
family,  for  the  college  nominates  two  fellows  to  the  Lord  of  Berke- 
ley for  his  choice,  and  the  one  of  the  two  whom  he  selects  is 
presented  to  the  living.  If  then,  the  name  of  Berkeley  is  connected 
with  the  old  Segrave  family,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  the  advowson  of 
the  Church  of  Kegworth  has  continued  in,  or  been  connected  with, 
the  same  family  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 

With  reference  to  the  families  of  Segrave  and  Berkeley,  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  here  that  the  late  Earl  of  Berkeley  left  his  estates 
to  his  eldest  son,  who  being  unable  to  make  good  his  title  to  his 
earldom,  was  made  Baron  Segrave,  and  afterwards  Earl  Fitzhar- 
dinge.  Some  connection  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  between  the 
families  of  Berkeley,  Fitzhardinge,  and  Segrave.  Xow  Henry  11. 
dispossessed  the  old  Berkeley  family  and  gave  the  manor  of  Berkeley 
to  Eobert  Fitzhardinge,  Mayor  of  Bristol ;  and  to  soften  down  the 
difficulties  which  naturally  arose  under  the  circumstances  between 
the  two  families,  he  brought  about  a  marriage  between  the  daughter 
of  the  ejected  Eoger  de  Berkeley  and  Maurice,  son  of  Eobert  Fitz- 
hardinge, who  then  took  the  name  of  Berkeley. 

It  is  stated  in  the  survey  called  the  Matricuhis,  which  is  of  the 
date  of  A.D.  1220,  that  Kegworth,  as  a  mother  church,  had  a  chapel 
in  Bonington,  and  also  a  chapel  at  Isley  Walton.  The  chapel  of 
Bonington  was  separated  from  Kegworth  not  long  before  1290  :  for 
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in  the  Valm-  of  Pope  Mcholas  IV.,  of  the  date  1290,  in  which 
Kegworth  is  put  down  as  taxed  at  fifty  marks,  it  is  stated  "  Xec 
phis  valet  his  diehus,  quia  capella  de  Bonjaigton,  nuper  pertinens 
ad  eandem,  nunc  matrix  ecclesia  efi'ecta  est  in  dioces',  Ebor'  et  ibi 
taxatur."     Isley  Walton  stiU  belongs  to  Kegworth  as  a  chapelry. 

In  the  King's  Book  Hathem  is  set  down  as  paying  13s.  4d.  to 
the  Church  of  Kegworth.  "VAHiatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
civil  position  of  Kegworth,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  centre,  in 
early  times,  of  a  wide  ecclesiastical  district. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  church,  its  size  and  beauty, 
which  necessarily  implies  considerable  expense  in  the  construction, 
considering  too  its  dependencies  in  olden  times,  I  thought  that 
Kegworth  was  formerly  a  place  of  note.  But  I  find  no  ground  for 
maintaining  this  supposition,  beyond  the  fact  that  markets  and  fairs 
were  formerly  held  here. 

In  1289  King  Edward  I.  granted  to  Eobert  de  Hausted  and 
Margery,  his  wife,  and  to  their  heirs,  to  hold  a  market  weekly  on 
Tuesdays,  and  two  fairs  yearly,  one  on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow  of 
St.  Margaret  the  Virgin,  and  the  other  on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow 
of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  St.  Andrew  being  the  patron  saint  of 
Kegworth. 

About  four  hundred  years  after  this,  in  1699,  William  III. 
granted  to  W.  Bainbrigge,  Esq.,  to  hold  a  weekly  market  here  on 
Wednesdays,  and  two  fairs  yearly,  one  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
Easter  week,  and  the  other  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  September. 
Markets  have  been  discontinued  for  many  years. 

The  right  of  holding  a  market  remains  mth  J.  B.  Story,  Esq., 
the  heir  of  the  Bainbrigges,  but  no  market  lias  been  held  for  about 
fifty  years. 

The  population  of  the  place  has  not  diminished,  at  all  events 
-svithin  the  last  tliree  hundred  years,  but  increased.  For  in  1564 
there  are  stated  to  have  been  sixty-eight  families  in  Kegworth — 
say  400  inhabitants;  in  1789  the  inhabitants  were  set  down  as 
nearly  1000 ;  in  1801  they  are  stated  at  1360 ;  and  now  the  census 
gives  above  1700. 

In  NicoU's  History  of  Leicestershire  it  is  stated  that  Earl  Harold, 
before  he  became  King  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  held 
a  considerable  part  of  the  land  in  KegT\^orth,  described  as  fifteen 
ploughlands, — about  three-fourths  perhaps  of  the  whole  manor,  if 
a  ploughland  may  be  estimated  at  one  hundred  acres. 

After  the  IS'orman  conquest  William  granted  to  his  nobles  the 
lands  and  inheritances  of  the  Saxons,  and  Kegworth  was  included 
in  the  portion  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  Earl  Hugo. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  manor  of  Keg- 
worth was  in  the  possession  of  the  Lords  of  Segrave,  who  already 
had  the  advowson  of  the  church,  for  in  1220  Stephen  de  Segrave 
is  noticed  as  the  patron.  The  Earls  of  Chester,  however,  still 
retained  or  re-acquired  manorial  rights  in  Kegworth,  for  in  1369 
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Henry  Greene,  Knight,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Common  Pleas,  held 
the  manor  of  Kegworth  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  by  Knight's  service. 
From  the  Greenes  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  Parre, 
and  thence  reverted  to  the  Crown.  AVilham  Parre,  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  died  seised  of  the  manor  in  1570,  and  having  no 
heir,  the  manor  of  Kegworth  fell  to  the  Crown.  Kegworth  thus 
became  Queen  Elizabeth's  in  1570,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Isley 
AValton  also  became  hers  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Isley  or  Easely 
AValton,  which  in  early  times  had  been  given  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  King  John,  and  on  their 
suppression  passed  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  in  1358  was  held 
of  the  Queen  as  of  her  manor  of  East  Green-svich :  and  thus 
Kegworth  and  Isley  Walton,  which  have  always  been  one  ecclesi- 
astically, and  which  in  the  Itinerary  of  1280  are  set  down  as 
answering  collectively  to  one  vill.,  were  together  the  property  of 
the  Crown  under  Elizabeth. 

In  1575,  only  a  few  years  after  the  manor  of  Kegworth  had 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  the  Eree  School  was  established  by  Eoyal 
decree.  The  decree  is  dated  Mich.  Term,  17th  Elizabeth,  November 
8th,  and  sets  forth  that  "whereas  certain  lands  and  tenements,  parcel 
of  the  manor  of  Kegworth,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  £4  4s.,  and  also  one  hermitage  with  the  appurtenances  in 
Kegworth  aforesaid,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  £4  7s.,  and  also  certain 
lands  and  tenements  called  "  Dragwell  Eents,"  sometime  used  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  priest  called  a  "  Lady  Mass  Priest,"  serving 
in  the  Church  of  Kegworth  aforesaid,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  2s.,  and 
certain  lands  used  to  the  maintenance  of  incense  in  the  Church  of 
Kegworth  aforesaid,  of  6d.,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of 
£8  13s.  6d.,  are  found  and  certified  to  be  concealed  and  wrongfully 
detained  from  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen's  Majesty  that  now  is," 
etc.  The  decree  proceeds  to  state  that  the  rents  named  "  had  been 
heretofore  and  long  since  employed  and  bestowed  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  schoolmaster,  it  is,  therefore,  ordered  and  decreed  that  the  said 
yearly  sum  of  £8  13s.  6d.  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to  a  sufficient 
schoolmaster,  appointed  by  the  master  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge." 
The  decree  of  Elizabeth  was  confirmed  by  James  I.,  in  an  order 
dated  1604,  Easter  Term,  May  10th.  The  Kegworthians  of  those 
days  were,  I  dare  say,  thankful,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  the  thought- 
fulness  and  care  of  their  Majesties  respecting  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  the  schoolmaster  rejoiced  that  now  he  would 
have  the  hard  cash,  £8  13s.  6d.,  surely  paid  to  him  by  the  Royal 
Treasurer,  instead  of  having  the  trouble  of  going  round  to  the  tenants 
and  getting  liis  due  rents  for  the  lands  assigned  for  his  maintenance. 
We,  however,  in  these  times,  knowing  what  we  do  about  the  value 
of  land,  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  original  grant,  and  accept 
the  trouble  of  collecting  the  rents  if  we  might  have,  instead  of  the 
fixed  payment  of  £8  13s.  6d.,  the  lands,  the  rent  of  which  would 
amply  suffice  for  the  expenses  of  general  education  in  Kegworth. 
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The  hermitage  mentioned  in  the  decree  of  Elizabeth  stood  near 
the  present  bridge,  on  the  property  and  close  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Edward  Pepper.  Mr.  Pepper  told  me  that,  in  digging  up  the 
ground  to  form  the  garden  in  front  of  his  house,  he  came  upon  the 
foundations  of  an  old  building  which  he  believes  was  the  site  of 
the  hermitage. 

Apropos  to  hermitages,  I  may  state  here  that  attached  to  the 
chancel  of  the  church  on  the  north  side  is  a  vestry,  which  originally 
had  a  stone  roof,  and  over  this  roof  was  a  chamber  receiving  light 
from  two  lancet  windows.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  anchoret's 
chamber. 

Parish  registers  are  generally  objects  of  interest  to  the  archae- 
ologist. They  were  first  proposed  and  ordered  to  be  kept  in  a.d. 
1538.  I  am  informed  that  about  812  parishes  carried  out  the  order 
and  have  registers  commencing  from  1538.  Some  of  these  registers 
contain  entries  of  events  of  an  earlier  date.  But  it  was  long  before 
the  custom  became  universal.  In  1558  there  were  1822  parish 
registers.  Kegworth,  I  suppose,  is  included  in  this  list,  for  the 
entries  in  our  registers  commence  with  1556.  The  first  marriage  is 
dated  Jan.,  1556;  the  first  burial,  Eeb.  6,  1556;  the  first  baptism, 
Dec.  29,  1556.  In  the  registers,  as  is  common  in  all  parish  registers, 
we  find  notices  of  collections  made  for  various  purposes  under  Royal 
letters,  chiefly  toAvards  losses  by  fire.  But  there  are  many  in  behalf  of 
Protestants,  two  for  redemption  of  captives  in  Algiers,  and  so  on. 

We  have  lately  heard  much  said  respecting  the  failure  in  the 
supply  of  oysters,  and  whether  from  this  cause  or  othermse,  there 
is  a  notice  of  a  collection  in  1741,  for  "Oyster  dredgers,  &c.,  of 
Medway,  &c.,  in  com.  Kent,  00.  10.  05." 

We  might  allude  to  the  expenses  for  fortifications,  which  of  late 
produced  great  discussion  in  the  houses  of  Parliament.  Some 
hundred  years  ago  a  general  collection  appears  to  have  been  made 
for  the  fortification  of  a  now  fashionable  watering  place,  where  the 
battery  is  certainly  not  maintained  for  fierce  warlike  purposes.  The 
notice  runs,  "Sept.  21st,  1757,  Briglithelmstone  fortifications,  in 
com.  Sussex,  00.  ii.  Oi." 

They  contain  also  the  ordinary  notices,  which  began  in  Charles 
II.'s  time,  of  burials  of  bodies,  "wrapt  in  woollen  only."  The 
register  for  these  is  headed,  "  A  register  of  all  burials  in  ye 
parish  since  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  burying  in  woollen  made 
in  ye  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  anno  Dom^. 
1678." 

In  this  notice  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell  is  ignored.  The  commencement  of  Charles  II.'s  reign 
is  taken  as  1649. 

The  earliest  of  these  entries  is  as  follows  : — "  Ruth  Dickens,  ye 
daughter  of  Robert  Dickens,  was  buried  on  ye  5th  day  of  January, 
1678,  and  an  affidavit  of  her  being  wrap'ed  in  woollen  only  was 
brought  within  ye  time  limited  by  ye  Act  attested  under  ye  hand  of 
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ye  Right  Honourable  ye  Lord  Beaumont  Viscount  Sands,  one  of  his 
majesties  justices  of  the  peace."  The  last  entry  is,  '*  Jane,  daughter 
of  Ed.  HaU,  bur.  May  10th,  1695,  affid.  br*.  in  due  time." 

In  one  of  the  registers  is  a  memorandum,  stating  that  on  Satur- 
day, June  25,  1692,  there  happened  a  great  flood  at  Kegworth,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  water  being  four  inches  deep  in  the  stables 
of  the  parsonage.  In  comparison,  however,  with  later  floods  not 
recorded,  I  do  not  think  the  flood  was  very  extraordinary. 

In  restoring  the  church  in  1860,  parts  of  a  screen,  dividing  the 
chancel  and  nave  were  found.  Some  tiles  also  were  dug  up,  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  museum. 

N'ear  the  porch  on  the  north  side  was  a  stone  coflin,  much 
dilapidated,  and  showing  signs  of  its  having  been  placed  there,  no^ 
as  its  original  resting  place,  but  when  removed  probably  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  present  church. 

The  spire  of  the  tower  has  been  repaired  twice  within  "  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant."  On  the  former  of  these  occasions, 
AVootton  (the  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Wootton),  a  noted  spire 
builder,  having  accomplished  his  task,  resting  on  his  airy  perch  at 
the  summit,  played  some  tunes  on  the  French-horn,  while  the 
villagers  looked  up  in  awe,  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Over  the  mantlepiece,  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  rectory,  is 
a  black  slab  let  into  the  wall,  on  which  are  written  the  quaint 
Latin  verses : — 

Nunc  mea,  mox  Hujus,  turn  postea  nescio  Ciijus  : 
Non  mea,  non  Hujus,  Deus  hanc  Tibi,  nee  scio  Cujus. 
Guilielmus  More,  A".D.  1649. 

There  was  a  space  left  enough  for  two  lines  to  be  added,  and 
accordingly  when  the  second  centenary  had  come,  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Fraser,  filled  up  the  space  in  Latin  of  a  diff'erent  stamp. 

Hsec  linquenda  domus  :  coelestem  attingere  sedem 
Detur,  ubi  nuUa  est  causa  timere  vices. 

Petrus  Fraser,  A.D.  1849. 

No  room  is  left  for  2049.     Is  it  prophetic  1 

The  stone  bridge  over  the  Soar — which  before  the  iron  foot- 
paths were  added  a  few  years  ago  was  highly  picturesque — was 
built  in  1785.  A  singular  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  just 
previous  to  its  erection.  The  principal  arch  of  the  bridge  had  fallen 
in,  and  a  single  plank  was  laid  across  for  foot  passengers.  Horses 
and  carriages  could  pass  by  the  ford  a  little  below  the  bridge.  On 
a  dark  and  stormy  night  in  December,  a  Yorkshire  traveller,  coming 
to  Kegworth  from  the  north,  without  knowing  the  state  of  the 
bridge,  went  by  his  accustomed  way  and  rode  over,  and  when  he 
was  shown  the  plank  the  next  morning,  he  was  so  shocked,  that  he 
became  ill,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  days. 

Before  railways  had  changed  the  aspect  of  many  a  village,  Keg- 
worth was  enlivened  by  the  arrival  at  the  "  Horse  and  Groom"  and 
the  "  Flying  Horse"  of  some  thirty  coaches  a  day.     It  was  a  noted 
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posting  place  on  the  liigli  road  from  Leicester  to  Derby  and  the 
north ;  and  I  have  heard  gentlemen  speaking  of  the  time  before  the 
famous  fast  coach  era  say,  that  when  posting  to  London  they  were 
careful  to  make  Keg  worth  the  last  stage  in  a  day's  travelling, 
because  they  knew  they  should  find  there  good  cookery  and  clean 
beds.  There  was  an  old  inn,  the  "  Black  Swan,"  on  the  Cross  or 
Market-place,  which  occupied  what  might  have  seemed  part  of  the 
churchyard.  The  Black  Swan  exchanged  its  bustle  for  the  quiet- 
ude of  three  cottages,  which  lately  were  taken  down,  and  the  site 
of  the  Black  Swan  given  or  restored  to  the  churchyard  by  the  present 
Rector. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  visitors  to  know  that  a 
poet  noted  for  the  sweetness  of  his  songs,  Tom  Moore,  resided  a 
short  time  at  Keg  worth  in  the  house  noAV  occuj^ied  by  Mr.  Procter, 
and  it  is  said  (I  will  not  venture  to  throw  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon 
the  report)  that  under  the  shade  of  the  fine  walnut  tree  in  the 
garden,  and  on  the  hill  commonly  called  by  his  name,  overlooking  the 
beautiful  landscape  in  which  Charnwood  Forest  on  one  side  forms  an 
exquisite  boimdary,  he  conceived  and  planned  some  of  his  best 
poems.  Nor  did  he  engross  the  muse  of  Kegworth.  There  is  a 
song,  once  very  popular,  sounding  far  and  wide  the  fame  of  Alice 
Gray, — "  She  is  all  my  fancy  painted  her."  That  song  belongs  to 
Kegworth,  whether  its  author  was  Wm.  Mee  or  George  Whatton. 
I  have  heard  that  the  lovely  lass  who  thus  realized  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  the  poet's  fancy  was  a  native  beauty  of  the  place. 

There  is  one  man,  however,  whose  genius  lay  in  another  line, 
who,  though  not  of  Kegworth  by  birth,  Avas  early  connected  wath 
it,  for  in  this  village  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  drawn  out  and 
exercised  in  the  particular  way  in  which  he  became  famous — I  mean 
Mr.  John  Heathcoat,  the  inventor  of  the  bobbin-net  machine.  In 
the  memoir  of  INIr.  John  Heathcoat,  given  in  Mr.  Fellvin's  history  of 
the  machine-wrought  hosiery  and  lace  manufacturers,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  born  at  Duffield,  August  7,  1783,  and  that  his  parents 
removed  to  Long  Whatton  about  1790.  But  it  Avas  from  a  school- 
master in  Kegworth  that  he  obtained  the  instruction  which  prepared 
him  for  the  work  of  after  life,  and  that  schoolmaster  was  a  Kegworth 
man,  Benjamin  AYoottoii,  liimself  a  noted  character,  who,  according 
to  Mr.  Felkin,  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  learning  by  means  of 
the  letters  on  the  gravestones  in  the  churchyard.  Having  worked 
in  Nottingham,  after  his  apprenticeship  at  Long  Whatton  was  con- 
cluded, and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Caldwell  at  Hathern,  he 
removed  to  Hathern,  and  in  1804  patented,  in  his  own  and  Mr. 
Caldwell's  name,  his  first  improvement  in  machinery.  Mr.  Felkin 
says  Heathcoat  became  connected  with  Mr.  Jelbert,  an  attorney  in 
Kegworth,  in  some  improvements  in  warp  machinery,  and  for  a  time 
was  often  at  Kegworth.  This  continued  for  about  three  years, 
beginning  from  1805.  In  1808  he  patented  a  bobbin-net  machine, 
which,  however,  was  disused  after  he  patented  his  second  machine 
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in  1809.  Where  lie  made  the  models  of  these  machines  is  not  clear 
from  Mr.  Felkin's  account,  hut  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Heathcoat,  who 
had  removed  to  Loughborough  in  1805,  was  often  at  Kegworth 
during  the  three  years,  from  1805  to  1808,  the  time  of  patenting  the 
first  machine.  Our  claim  for  Kegworth  is  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Day,  a  gentleman  87  years  of  age.  Mr.  Day  once  told  me  that 
Heathcoat  worked  at  his  inventions  in  machinery,  and  completed 
Ms  model  in  a  house  in  the  Eookery.  In  consideration,  then, 
of  the  facts  that  Heathcoat  received  instruction  from  the  Kegworth 
schoolmaster,  Benjamin  Wootton — that  he  Avas  associated  in  the 
improvement  of  machinery  with  Mr.  Jelbert  in  Kegworth,  and  was 
often  in  Kegworth  during  the  three  years,  from  1805  to  1808,  in 
which  latter  year  he  patented  his  first  machine — and  that  Mr.  Day 
says  he  comj^leted  his  model  here,  Kegworth  may  justly  claim  to 
be  associated  with  the  invention  of  the  bobbin  lace  machine,  by  which 
Heathcoat  not  only  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  gave  to  the  to^vn  of 
Tiverton,  where  he  established  his  works,  its  pre-eminence  in  the 
manufacture  wliich  still  forms  its  staple  trade,  but  also  contributed 
to  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  our  country. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  brought  before  you  so  few  ^'  Memorials"  of 
Kegworth,  and  must  confess  that  the  failure  is  to  be  attributed 
less  to  the  lack  of  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  place,  than 
to  want  of  antiquarian  lore  in  him  who,  in  compliance  with  a  recpiest, 
ventured  to  undertake  to  write  a  Paper  on  the  parish  of  which  he 
is  Eector. 


On  Some  Discoveries  made  in  the  Progress  of  the  Restoration  of 
LuttenvortU  ChiLVch.  A  Paper  read  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  held 
at  Kegworth,  August  26th,  1868.  By  Matthew  Holbeche 
Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Some  sixteen  years  ago,  during  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Brussels,  I 
was  induced,  through  a  notice  in  one  of  the  guide  books,  to  jiay  a 
visit  to  Hal,  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Brussels,  where  there 
was  a  railway  station.  Hal  was  a  position  where  a  considerable 
force — part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army — was,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  stationed  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  to  prevent  any  sudden  surprise  by  Napoleon,  and  to 
cover  Brussels  on  that  side.  My  journey  thither  was  not,  however,  to 
make  any  military  reconnaissance, — it  was  to  visit,  and,  if  possible, 
to  examine  the  so-called  miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Hal. 
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In  different  particular  cliurches  on  the  continent  there  are  now,  as 
there  were  formerly  in  this  country,  certain  reputed  miraculous 
images.  Such  is  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Crucifix  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Amiens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  images  that  I  have 
met  with  on  the  continent,  and  which  may,  I  tliink,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  represented  as  draped,  be  ascribed  to  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  was  anxious  as  an  antiquary 
to  examine  that  at  Hal,  with  reference  to  its  antiquity,  and,  on  my 
arrival  at  the  station,  I  at  once  wended  my  way  to  the  church.  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  churches  on  the  con- 
tinent are,  as  a  general  rule,  open  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
until  evening.  I  was,  however,  disappointed  with  regard  to  an 
examination  of  the  image.  I  found  it  an  impossibility.  I  had 
carefully  examined  the  image  of  St.  Ann,  not  one  of  the  so-called 
miraculous  images,  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  Chateau  of  Hougou- 
mont,  the  chateau  so  fiercely  attacked,  so  vigorously  and  successfully 
defended  during  one  of  the  great  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and 
I  had  found  it  to  be  no  comparatively  modern  image  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  from  the  costume  in  which  it  was  represented, 
an  image  evidently  carved  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  an- 
tiquity of  that  at  llal,  I  could  form  no  opinion,  it  was  so  entirely 
dressed  up  and  concealed  by  modern  robes,  seemingly  costly,  made 
to  take  off  and  put  on,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  face  only  was 
visible,  and  no  satisfactory  criterion  as  to  its  age  could  be  arrived 
at.  So  it  was  a  few  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  church  at 
Lutterworth,  of  which  Wycliffe  was  once  rector.  Almost  every- 
thing that  could  carry  us  back  to  his  time,  was,  if  not  obliterated, 
at  least  concealed  by  the  tasteless  fittings  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  in  1761  the  church  was  beautified. 

The  church  of  Lutterworth  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  chancel.  To  the  latter  an  addition  has  been  made 
on  the  north  side  during  the  present  restoration,  by  a  prolongation 
eastward  of  the  north  aisle.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  were, 
previous  to  the  restoration,  covered  with  plaster  or  rough  cast.  On 
removing  this  the  masonry  was  discovered  to  be  rabble,  that  is,  of 
boulders  or  pebble  stones  from  the  drift,  intermixed  with  small 
fragments  of  Barnack,  Weldon,  Ketton,  Attleborough,  and  Coventry 
stone.  The  present  chancel  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  probably  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  edifice, 
no  remains  of  this  have  as  yet  been  disclosed  to  view.  In  the  east 
wall  of  the  chancel  were  two  lancet  windows  divided  by  a  buttress. 
These  were  destroyed  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
either  during  the  incumbency  of  Wycliffe,  or  soon  after,  by  the 
insertion  of  the  present  east  windoAV.  Eemains  of  early  English 
work,  as  the  priest's  doorway,  and  a  lancet  window,  both  of  which 
have  been  restored,  were  found  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
The  other  windows  of  the  chancel  of  the  Decorated  style  appear  to 
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have  been  inserted  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
few  years  earlier  than  the  incumbency  of  Wycliffe. 

But  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the  church  that  the  change  must  be 
noticed.  In  taking  down  the  modern  woodwork,  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  chancel  were  covered  to  the  height  of  some  feet,  an 
Early  English  piscina  was  discovered,  the  fenestella  or  recessed 
niche  of  Avhich  is  trefoil-headed ;  the  niche  contains  the  usual  stone 
basin,  with  its  perforated  drain.  The  discovery  of  this  piscina 
might  have  been  expected.  AYithin  this  piscina  the  hands  of 
Wycliffe  must  often  have  been,  either  while  washing  his  hands 
previous  to  the  consecration  of  the  mystical  elements,  or  in  the 
ablution  of  the  chalice  after  the  reception.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  was  at  the  same  time,  and  as  might  also  have  been 
expected,  discovered  a  square  aumbry  or  cupboard,  used  for  the 
purjDose  of  keeping  the  sacramental  vessels.  This,  no  doilbt,  had 
originally  a  wooden  door  and  lock  to  fasten  it,  but  no  traces  of  this 
door  are  now  apparent.  In  this  aumbry  Wycliffe's  hands  must  also 
often  have  been.  The  arch  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  nave  is 
later  than  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  namely,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  soffit  and  jambs  being  panelled.  On  the  north  side  of  this  arch 
is  a  perforation  of  the  same  period  tkrough  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  called  in  modern  phrase  a  hagioscope.  This  perforation  en- 
abled those  in  that  part  of  the  church  to  see  the  high  altar,  and 
make  the  accustomed  reverence  on  the  elevation  by  the  priest  of 
the  Host  thereat.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  a  chapel, 
divided  from  the  nave  and  western  parts  of  the  aisle  by  parcloses 
of  screen  work.  Here,  beneath  the  east  window,  was  an  altar,  and 
here  still  exists,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Wycliffe,  a  decorated 
fenestella,  or  ogee-headed  niche,  mthin  which  was  the  perforated 
basin  forming  the  piscina  for  the  same  uses  as  that  in  the  chancel. 
Here  the  hands  of  Wycliffe  must  also  oft  have  been  wliilst  officiating 
at  the  small  altar  here  placed.  Lutterworth  Church  appears,  like 
most  of  the  churches  in  Leicestershire,  to  have  undergone  great 
alterations  in  the  fourteenth  century,  shortly  before  Wycliffe  was 
presented  to  the  rectory.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle 
fresco  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  in  the  recent 
operations  been  discovered.  On  these  the  eyes  of  Wycliffe  must 
often  have  rested,  as  they  are  of  a  date  prior  to  his  time.  These 
paintings,  executed  in  the  style  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  represent  the  figure  of  a  king,  vested  in  a  green 
tunic  with  close  fitting  sleeves.  Over  this  is  worn  a  scarlet  coloured 
mantle,  fastened  in  front  of  the  breast  by  a  lozenge-shaped  morse. 
On  the  head  is  worn  a  crown,  the  hair  is  wavy,  and  the  neck  is 
bare.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  glove,  and  in  it  is  borne  a  sceptre, 
headed  with  a  finial.  There  is  also  a  figure  of  a  lady  (perhaps  that 
of  a  queen)  in  a  close  fitting  gown  of  red  with  close  sleeves,  and 
a  green  mantle  over ;  the  hands  are  bare.  Then  again,  there  is  the 
figure  of  a  king  crowned,  with  the  moustache  over  the  upper  lip, 
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and  long  beard ;  the  neck  is  bare.  The  dress  consists  of  a  green 
tunic  with  close  fitting  sleeves,  and  a  scarlet  mantle  over,  fastened 
by  a  lozenge-shaped  morse.  On  the  left  hand  is  a  glove,  on  which 
a  hawk  (a  symbol  of  rank)  is  jDerched.  I  have  no  conjecture  to 
offer  as  to  these  figures ;  they  seem  not  to  represent  any  historical 
event,  but  mere  portraits.  The  first  may  be  that  of  Edward  II., 
and  the  last  that  of  Edward  III.  As  existing  in  the  time  of 
Wycliffe,  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  preserved.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  intelligent  clerk  of  the  works,  I  am 
enabled  to  exhibit  to  you  fac  simile  representations  of  full  size  of 
these  paintings,  together  with  tracings,  full  size,  of  the  ornamental 
accessories  in  fresco,  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  walls,  and 
with  which  they  were  once  covered  over.  A  roundell  of  painted 
glass  preserved  in  the  church,  represents  a  lion's  head,  and  from  the 
peculiarity  of  design  may  be  attributed  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Fragments  of  encaustic  tiles,  some  of  them  very  interesting,  two 
of  them  representing  the  lower  j)ortion  of  a  man's  body  in  his  tunic 
and  hose — specimens,  undoubtedly,  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
were  also  discovered.  Of  these  I  am  able  to  exhibit  traces  made 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  by  him  kindly  lent  to  me  for  the  purpose. 

The  two  interesting  sepulchral  recumbent  effigies  on  a  high 
tomb  under  an  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  were 
obliged  for  the  nonce  to  be  removed.  They  will  be  carefully 
restored  to  their  proper  place.  Their  temporary  removal  has 
enabled  them  to  be  more  carefully  examined.  The  one  is  the 
effigy  of  a  man  represented  bareheaded,  with  the  hair  clubbed  in 
the  fashion  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  head  rests 
upon  a  cushion,  and  round  the  neck  is  worn  a  plain  collar  or  gorget 
of  plate  armour.  The  dress  is  partly  that  of  a  civilian,  a  long  tunic 
or  gown  belted  about  the  waist,  and  bordered  and  purfled  on  each 
side  with  fur,  with  short  and  loose  sleeves,  disclose  the  elbows  and 
lower  arms  encased  in  plate  armour — viz.,  coudes  and  vambraces. 
On  the  left  side  the  lower  portion  of  the  sword  only  remains ;  the 
sword  belt  from  which  this  depended  is  arranged  diagonally,  crossing 
from  the  right  hip  to  the  left  thigh.  ^  The  feet  rest  against  some 
animal,  apparently  a  lion.  The  intermixture,  as  in  this  case,  of 
civil  costume  with  armour,  is  exceedingly  curious  and  rare.  The 
effigy  of  the  lady  represents  her  in  the  veiled  head-dress,  in  a  gown 
with  a  mantle  worn  over,  the  mantle  being  fastened  by  a  cordon 
affixed  on  each  side  to  a  lozenge  shaped  fermail,  and  hanging  down 
in  front,  terminating  in  a  tassel.  By  the  side  of  this  effigy  hangs 
a  string  of  beads — "Par  precum"  as  in  ancient  wills  they  were 
called. 

Having  thus  described  the  present  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
Lutterworth  Church,  I  would  fain  convey  to  you  an  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  the  arrangements  of  the  interior  as  it  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  AVycliffe's  time.  In  so  doing  I  have  to  discriminate 
between  that  and  a  subsequent  age,  when  the  arrangement  would 
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be  somewliat  different,  and  the  fittings  and  furniture  more  numerous. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  body  of  the  church,  the  nave,  and 
aisles,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  would 
be  open  and  devoid  of  sittings.  At  or  near  the  south  door  would 
be  a  stone  basin,  the  stoup,  containing  hallowed  water  for  the 
sprinkling ;  and  near  the  door  would  be  the  font,  with  its  cover 
secured  by  lock  and  key  except  during  the  performance  of  the 
bajDtismal  rite.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  separated  from 
the  nave  and  western  portion  of  the  aisle  by'parcloses  or  screens  of 
timber  work,  closed  in  below  by  panel  work,  with  open  work  above, 
divided  by  small  annulated  shafts  supporting  a  moulded  rail  or 
cornice,  a  small  chapel  would  be  formed,  containing  a  small  stone 
altar,  marked  at  the  angles  and  in  the  middle  with  five  incised 
crosses.  On  this  a  cross  or  image  of  the  Crucified  would  be  placed, 
A\itli  a  candlestick  and  taper  on  either  side.  In  the  sauth  wall, 
near  to  the  altar,  would  be  the  piscina,  the  only  one  of  the  above 
ajDpurtenances  now  remaining.  This  chapel  was  for  the  performance 
of  private  mass,  of  which  service,  and  how  and  when  it  originated. 
Bishop  Jewel  treats  at  length  in  TJie  Defence  of  the  Apologij  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  which  there  is  a  singular  allusion  to 
chapels  at  the  end  of  aisles,  "  And  even  such  be  their  private 
masses,  for  the  most  part  said  in  side  aisles  alone  without  company 
of  people,  only  with  a  boy  to  make  answer,"  the  boy  alluded  to 
serving  as  the  acolyte.  Between  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  beneath 
the  old  chancel  arch — for,  as  I  have  said,  the  present  chancel  arch 
is  posterior  to  AYyclifFe's  tiine — the  same  kind  of  parclose  or  screen 
of  timber  as  those  dividing  the  chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  would  form 
the  division.  On  the  beam  surmounting  this  would  be  placed  the 
carved  image  of  the  Crucified,  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  image  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and 
beloved  disciple  on  the  other.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  on 
an  elevated  platform  with  an  ascent  of  tlii^ee  steps,  would  be  placed 
the  high  altar  of  stone,  bearing  five  crosses  incised  upon  it.  On 
this  altar  would  stand  a  cross  or  crucifix,  with  a  candlestick  and 
wax  taper  on  each  side.  Here  also  were  set  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharistic  rite,  taken  from  the  aumbry  or  cupboard  lately 
discovered  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  chalice  and  paten, 
and  the  j)ax.  The  service  was  that  of  the  ancient  English  ordinal, 
according  to  the  use  of  Sarum,  but  in  Latin.  A  translation  of  it  is 
given  in  that  Avell-known  work,  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs.  The  use 
of  the  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  I  have  already 
adverted  to.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  sedile  or  seat  for  the 
officiating  priest,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon,  and  to  which  they  at  certain 
portions  of  the  service  retired,  must,  I  think,  have  been  of  wood, 
as  no  traces  of  a  stone  sedile  or  sedilia  are  apparent.  There  was,  I 
think,  at  this  period  no  rood-loft,  no  pulpit,  no  seats  in  the  middle 
of  the  church.  In  the  greater  number  of  our  churches  these  acces- 
sories were  introduced  in  the  following  century.     The  windows  in 
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the  aisle  and  those  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  were  filled  with 
painted  glass,  mostly  of  shields  charged  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  families  connected  ^\dth  the  parish.  Of  these,  Burton,  the  his- 
torian of  this  county,  has  left  us  a  long  list.  The  w^alls  were  not 
whitewashed,  but  decorated  with  paintings  in  fresco,  traces  of  which, 
executed  anterior  to  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  were  discovered  in  the 
progress  of  the  present  restoration.  These  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  carefully  preserved  as  real  relics  of  the  age  of  Wyclifife.  And 
here  I  must  give  credit  for  the  skill  and  conservative  spirit  in  which 
the  present  work  of  restoration  has  been  commenced  and  carried  on. 
To  speak  of  the  architect,  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  not  only  of 
English,  but  of  European  fame,  would  be  superfluous.  To  his  very 
intelligent  and  excellent  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Morgan,  to  whom 
I  am  deeply  indebted  for  his  loan  of  tracmgs  from  the  fresco 
paintings,  wliicli  I  now  exhibit,  every  praise  must  be  given.  JS'or 
should  I  omit  to  mention  the  churchwardens  of  Lutterworth,  of 
whom  one  is  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Footman,  whose  hospitality  on 
my  visits  to  Lutterworth,  I  have  more  than  once  experienced. 
There  are  others  at  Lutterworth  whose  names  I  am  unable  to 
enumerate,  who  have  considered  the  restoration  of  this  church  not 
merely  of  local,  but  of  national  interest.  To  their  exertions  and  to 
their  Hberal  contributions,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  there  is  ample 
room  for  those  of  others,  and  that  the  funds  already  collected  are 
inadequate  for  the  completion  of  the  restoration  as  it  should  be. 
To  those  who  regard  WycHfFe  as  a  promulgator  of  Holy  Writ,  as 
having  rendered  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome  into  the  vernacular,  this 
appeal  may  fairly  be  made.  On  his  numerous  theological  and 
polemical  works,  I  leave  for  scholars  to  descant.  A  list  of  such  as 
have  been  edited  and  pubhshed  is  given  in  Lowndes'  BiUiograpliers' 
Manual.  One  of  these  at  least  appears  to  have  been  written  at 
Lutterworth,  Wycklyffes  WycJcet  ichycJie  he  7nade  in  Kynge  Ry cards 
days.  Apart  from  his  doctrinal  views,  on  which  opinions  may 
differ,  as  a  translator  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
to  be  understood  of  the  people,  his  name  will  ever  be  held  in 
remembrance. 


Richard  Fowke's  Journey  to  Freeston  Shore,  illustrative  of  Social  Life 
amongst  the  Middle  Classes  at  the  Commencement  of  this  Century. 
A  Paper  read  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Society,  held  at  Kegworth,  August 
26th,  1 868.  By  the  Rev.  Ernest  Tower,  Rector  of  Elmesthorpe, 
Leicestershire. 

A  LITERARY  farmer  is  a  person  very  seldom  met  with.  But  the 
little  village  of  Elmesthorpe,  in  South  Leicestershire,  had  the  honour 
of  one  resident  therein  at  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
Richard  Fowke,  a  tenant  farmer,  on  the  Wentworth  estate,  was  a 
laborious  reader  of  all  books  within  his  reach,  an  early  contributor 
to  the  Leicester  Museum,  and  a  friend  of  Mchols,  the  Leicestershire 
historian.  He  has  left  behind  him,  in  manuscript,  a  history  of  his 
own  parish,  Elmesthorpe,  ^vritten  after  the  fashion  of  chronicle,  a 
diary  of  his  life  at  Elmesthorpe  during  1811,  with  notes  on  the 
"weather,  &:c.,  and  a  narrative  of  a  journey  extending  over  five 
weeks,  wdiich  he  took  from  Elmesthorpe  to  Freeston  Shore,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, from  June  20th  to  July  25th,  1805. 

A  wish  may  well  be  feit  that  Richard  Fowke  had  given  us  more 
of  his  owTi  diaries,  they  are  so  descriptive  of  middle-class  life  sixty 
years  ago,  that  they  are  incomparable  in  their  way ;  quaint  and  yet 
true,  observant  and  yet  honest,  original  and  clever,  yet  in  no  way 
polished.  I  propose  to  read  extracts  from  the  narrative  of  his 
journey  to  Freeston  Shore.  And  because  it  was  his  habit  to  note 
dow^n  thoughts  exactly  as  they  were  conceived,  not  trusting  to  a 
memory  which  he  evidently  regarded  like  the  poet  Gray,  "  as  ten 
times  worse  than  a  lead  pencil."  I  venture  to  believe  his  journey 
thus  recorded  will  interest  you  for  half-an-hour  to-day.  Freeston 
Shore  was  the  Brighton  of  the  middle  classes  in  Lincolnshire  and 
the  adjoining  counties  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  informed  it  is  still 
resorted  to  by  Bostonians  ;  but  the  state  of  middle-class  society  has 
so  entirely  changed  since  Richard  Fowke's  time,  in  consequence  of 
railways  and  penny  postage,  &c.,  that  Boston  and  Freeston  Shore 
are  as  much  out  of  its  world  now,  by  choice,  as  Rhyl,  Beaumaris, 
and  the  beautiful  Welsh  shore,  so  easily  accessible  at  the  j)resent 
day,  W'Cre  without  the  reach  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  : — 

"Thursday,  June  20th,  1805,  walked  from  Elmesthorpe  to 
Leicester,  eleven  miles.  Refreslmients  at  the  Saracen's  Head.  A 
place  in  the  Leicester  coach  to  Stamford.  Booked,  paid  13s.,  32 
miles.  My  coach  company  were  a  Mr.  Rainey,  a  very  polite  draper 
of  Boston,  and  two  young  Cantabs,  and  a  young  lady  of  Boston. 
Roads  very  bad.  Xothing  worth  notice  till  we  came  to  Market 
Billsdon,  the  old  stone  cross  yet  standing.  The  pinfold  now  joins 
it  where  once  Billsdon  saving  dames  cheapening  butter  at  4d.  per 
jtound  in  days  of  yore,  but  now  is  become  pinner's  counting-house 
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and  the  jail  of  quadrupeds.  We  cross  part  of  Rutlandshire ;  land- 
scapes rather  pleasing  with  hills  and  dales,  and  hanging  woods. 
The  sheep  of  the  fallow  fields  look  as  if  they  were  ruddled  all  over. 
We  pass  through  UpjDingham,  it  being  the  day  of  breaking  ujd  the 
Free  School  for  the  Midsummer  holidays.  We  were  beset  with  a 
gang  of  school  boys.  I  was  obliged  to  watch  the  coach  while  we 
stopt  to  bait.  Some  had  boxes,  some  birds  in  cages,  others  bats, 
&c.  They  were  brassey  to  put  their  bats  in  the  coach  in  spite  of 
my  teeth ! 

"At  Stamford  I  parted  with  all  the  passengers  except  Mr. 
Rainey,  who  agreed  with  me  to  take  a  chaise  to  Market  Deeping. 
Dined  at  the  Salutation  Inn,  being  a  farmers'  inn.  The  company 
being  a  set  of  very  polite  farmers.  We  had  a  very  good  ordinary, 
peas  for  the  first  time  this  year,  21st  June.  The  provincial  dialect 
of  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  is  much  the  same  as  Leicestershire. 
We  took  a  walk  after  dinner  to  see  the  town,  containing  five 
churches  near  one  another,  beautiful  Gothic  workmanship,  built  of 
stone,  very  strong  and  noble. 

"  But  give  me  a  neat  red  house  built  of  fine  red  bricks. 

'  Building  of  stone  may  suit  a  monastic  life, 
Or  the  solitary  hermit's  cell ; 
But  give  me  a  place  fit  for  a  sojier  wife, 

Where  peace  and  plenty  and  liberty  ever  dwell. ' 

"  The  road  to  Market  Deeping  is  chequered  with  all  the  common 
novelties  of  nature  and  art,  villages,  rivers,  canals,  woods,  fields, 
gardens,  houses.  Sleep  at  the  Bull  Lm,  got  a  sore  throat,  took  Mr. 
Rainey's  remedy,  a  large  goblet  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  and  a  large 
lump  of  butter  in  it  at  going  to  bed.  Well  by  morning.  I  sup- 
posed I  catched  it  by  the  coach  windows,  being  open  on  the  road 
to  Stamford  just  to  please  two  harum  scarum  Cantabs  and  a  young 
Miss,  for  they  thought  it  quite  non-natural  to  have  a  coach  window 
shut  at  Midsummer.  They  had  rather  freeze  for  the  sake  of  the 
season.     Such  charming  puppies  ! 

"  The  town  was  all  bustle  with  the  Suffolk  militia  stopping  all 
night  on  their  march  to  Hull.  With  difficulty  we  got  a  two  bedded 
room  at  our  inn,  as  Mr.  Rainey  chooses  a  second  rate  inn  before 
great  ones,  as  you  generally  meet  with  a  better  reception  and  good 
manners  than  at  large  posting  inns.  Next  morning  we  wallvcd  to 
Little  DeeiDing,  breakfasted  at  the  Blue  Bell,  DeeiDing  Common, 
where  I  saw  a  great  many  flocks  of  geese,  which  I  was  informed 
were  pulled  three  times  a  year  for  the  feathers. 

"  We  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  in  a  chaise  to  Spalding,  roads 
very  level  and  good.  Mr.  Rainey,  with  true  politeness,  pointed  out 
to  me  remarkable  places  all  the  way  to  Boston,  such  as  Crojdand 
Abbey,  wind  mills  to  throw  up  water  out  of  the  dykes,  flocks  of 
sheep  feeding  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  crops  of  oats,  luxuriant 
teeming  crops  of  thistle,  aquatic  plants  natives  of  the  fens,  a  great 
many  neat  houses  by  the  roadside  and  spires. 
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*'  We  did  not  stay  to  dine  at  Spalding,  but  got  a  beef  steak  and 
a  tart,  &c.,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Chaise  again  to  Boston,  where, 
Saturday,  June  22nd,  I  j">arted  with  my  convivial  chaise  companion, 

"  Boston  is  a  beautiful  little  seaport  town,  well  supplied  with 
all  kinds  of  provision,  a  number  of  people  employed  in  the  fishing 
and  naval  business,  is  making  rapid  strides  to  improvement,  many 
smart  shops,  good  inns,  &c. ;  and  Boston  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Botolph,  is  a  model  of  perfection.  For  grandeur  and  splendid  orna- 
ment may  w^ell  impress  every  stranger  with  awful  reverence  and 
veneration.  Eepast  at  Peacock  Inn,  a  chaise  set  off  for  Freeston 
Shore,  five  miles,  paid  7s.  6d.  postage.  We  go  through  Freeston 
town  to  the  shore,  about  one  mile.  I  saw  some  curious  houses  on 
the  road,  viz.,  mud  houses  with  sash  windows,  others  curiously 
thatched,  &c.,  and  I  also  saw  stacks  of  cow  dung  drying  for  firing. 
When  you  see  such  wonderful  things  it  brings  to  mind  tHe  comical 
humours  of  Mr.  Doubledee  : — 

*  I  was  prentice  in  the  town  of  Lincolnshire, 
Where  pig  dung  was  soap  and  cow  dung  was  fire. ' 

"  I  arrived  at  the  Coach  and  Horses,  Freeston  Shore,  about  six 
o'clock,  had  some  little  trouble  about  my  lodging  room  on  the  first 
floor,  which  Mr.  Plumer  was  not  willing  I  should  have,  for  he 
wanted  me  to  have  a  room  in  the  attic  story.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Plumer  kept  the  Coach  and  Horses.  Mrs.  Plumer  is  a  very  nice 
clever  woman,  every  way  calculated  to  manage  so  much  bu.siness 
at  these  watering  seasons.  Mr.  Plumer  can  be  pleasant  when  he 
chooses  to  be  so. 

"  After  refreshment,  walk  that  evening  with  Mr.  Smith,  of  New 
Hall  Parks,  Leicestershire,  about  two  miles  on  the  sands,  to  the 
edge  of  the  channel.  I  confess  a  sight  so  novel  to  one  that  has 
never  seen  the  sea,  and  the  roaring  noise  of  the  winds  driving  the 
waves,  are  awful  and  very  striking  at  first  sight. 

'  0 !  the  wonders  of  the  majestic  deep, 
And  more  wonderous  tide  the  sands  daily  sweep. ' 

*'  There  were  only  two  men  at  the  Coach  and  Horses  the  first 
night  I  got  there.  The  other  lodging  houses  had  very  few  people, 
owing  to  the  cold  and  backward  season.  A  great  number  of  people 
attend  this  watering  place  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
to  drink  and  bathe.  They  are  mostly  of  the  middle  class  of  people, 
such  as  farmers,  tradesmen,  &c. ;  sometimes  one  upstart  country 
squire,  who  has  just  transformed  himself  by  Httle  gold  from  a 
village  peasant,  and  now  and  then  a  lordly  innkeeper,  who  has 
sprung  up  from  a  post  boy,  ostler,  waiter,  or  even  boots,  who  carries 
his  high  self  above  other  people,  learns  to  talk  Dutch,  &c.  Just 
such  a  one  I  saw  at  Freeston  Shore,  pourtrayed  all  over  with 
tarnished  conceit.  Two  or  three  small  fishermen's  houses  lodge 
some  poor  people  that  cannot  afford  to  pay  much  a-week  for  lodging, 
&c.     Board  at  tlie  Coach  and  Horses  4s.  per  day.     Our  drinking, 
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besides  the  4s.,  made  it  about  6s.  6d.  per  day,  at  a  moderate  rate. 
Many  of  the  bathers  spent  10s.  6d.,  but  what  is  that  to  a  wine 
bibber  1  Sea  bathing  on  these  shores  very  good  for  all  scorbutic 
complaints,  sore  legs,  sore  eyes,  surfeits,  hard  drinking,  nervous 
habits,  hydrophobia,  &c.,  and  a  poor  appetite.  All  these  complaints 
are  much  benefited  by  its  saline  waters.  Yet  I  thought  a  great 
many  of  the  company  came  to  see  and  be  seen  more  than  for  sea 
bathing.  Young  ladies  to  see  for  husbands,  and  young  fortune 
hunters  for  wives.     These  are  the  humours  of  Freeston  Shore. 

''  We  had  tea  and  coffee  breakfast  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  a 
very  nice  dinner  of  all  the  varieties  in  season  at  two,  and  tea  at 
half-past  five,  and  a  hot  supper  of  dainties  and  nicnacs,  at  half-p^^t 
eight.  We  had  also  a  luncheon  at  ten  if  we  had  mind  to  eat,  for 
you  must  understand  after  drinking  so  much  of  J^eptune's  Ale  we 
are  as  hungry  as  hawks,  and  eat  like  plough  boys  and  thackers,  for 
we  have  no  mercy  on  cold  beef  and  pies,  and  drink  like  fishes. 

"  Hail !  sole,  sole  !  the  finest  fish  in  the  world,  for  we  had  plenty 
of  thee.  We  claily  eat  twice  a  day  of  sole  aiid  shrimps  by  the 
thousand.  I  had  a  very  neat  lodging  room  on  the  first  floor.  It 
looked  into  the  sea.  It  had  a  sash  window.  The  bed  white 
with  a  brown  fringe,  and  a  small  chest  of  drawers  mahogany  to 
put  my  linen  in.  At  my  room  Avindow  the  phenomenon  of  the 
moonshine  on  the  tide  was  beautiful.  It  represented  a  brilliant 
column  of  gold  crowned  with  fan-shaped  rays  of  light,  which  shot 
out  an  immense  way  on  the  wide  expanse. 

"  Eules  hang  up  in  the  dining  room  to  point  out  the  hours  of 
eating  and  drinkmg,  and  the  honours  of  the  table  and  presidency. 
The  first  comer  to  the  Coach  and  Horses  is  always  president  at  the 
table,  and  the  last  comer  is  deputy  president  at  the  bottom ;  so  on 
in  rotation  as  they  come  to  the  house.  These  rules  contain  forfeits 
for  swearing,  &c.,  and  hours  of  dancing.  A  bell  rings  at  meal 
times  to  call  the  whole  tribe  to  eat  and  drink.  Then  we  take  our 
places,  the  dinner  is  set  on  the  table.  All  the  dishes  covered  till 
grace  is  said  by  the  president  (except  there  happens  to  be  a  poor 
parson  at  the  bottom)  then  the  covers  are  taken  off  and  the  dinner 
piping  hot ;  and  'twould  make  your  mouth  water  to  see  fish  top 
and  bottom,  and  all  the  rarities  Boston  market  will  afford.  And 
after  dinner  the  president  asks  the  ladies  if  they  mil  take  a  glass 
of  wine.  You  may  be  sure  they  will  not  say  no,  for  most  of  them 
are  not  very  mincing.  Then  if  you  don't  choose  to  join  the  league 
you  may  walk  do^vn  stairs  and  smoke  your  pipe;  and  the  same 
game  is  acted  over  again  after  supper,  when  some  of  the  company 
sing  a  song  or  two,  and  the  women  and  widows  will  laugh  at  it, 
like  so  many  merry  wives  of  Windsor.  I  would  match  two  or 
three  of  them  against  any  women  in  England  to  laugh.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  were  glad  when  they  were  gone  ;  they  could  not 
hear  themselves  speak.  The  company  of  the  Coach  and  Horses 
and  Anchor  in  a  full  season  may,  perhaps,  be  upwards   of   120. 
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When  I  left  Freeston  Shore,  July  23,  there  were  about  thirty-two, 
while  I  was  there  kept  continually  coming  and  going  like  the  tide 
they  came  to  make  use  of.  One  may  well  compare  them  to  one 
heterogeneous  mass  of  young  and  old,  handsome  and  ugly,  sound 
and  lame,  rich  and  poor,  dull  and  witty,  polite  and  vulgar,  proud 
and  social. 

"A  word  or  two  of  the  characters.  First,  a  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
Ilson-by-Tilton,  a  great  grazier  of  Leicestershire — a  very  good 
social  old  gentleman,  and  my  Hinckley  friend  Mr.  Ward  of  sagacious 
memory.  The  heroine  amongst  the  ladies  was  a  very  gay  widow 
by  the  name  of  Henton  from  Ragdale,  with  her  daughter.  Miss 
I'enton,  very  fond  of  a  change  of  sweethearts ;  and  a  Mr.  Flour, 
out  of  Eutlandshire,  a  very  nice  social  young  man ;  and  a  young 
greenhorn  from  the  same  jDlace — a  Mr.  Toon ;  and  Mr.  ^heelrite, 
of  Grantham,  a  very  pleasant  gentleman  of  great  good  manners 
and  affabilities ;  a  Mr.  Illson,  out  of  Leicestersliire,  a  very  good 
natured   man ;    and   an  harem   scarem   chap   and  goosecap  from 

Southwell,  Notts,  and  the  consequential  W.  M ,  Esq.,  an  old 

friend  with  a  new  face,  and  the  ever  babbling  boozy  Sawbridge,  a 
rare  lad  for  a  bit  of  tobacco,  and  a  rum  old  woman  out  of  Lincoln- 
shire, who  had  lately  had  a  large  sum  of  money  left  her,  and  a 
good  sensible  sort  of  mdow  woman,  Mrs.  Jones,  from  Creaton, 
ISTorthhants,  a  grace  to  her  sex,  and  her  neice.  Miss  Dun,  of  decent 
manners  as  girls  should  be  ;  and  Mr.  Weatherhogg,  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman  of  facetious  turn,  and  a  great  acquaintance  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes.  The  above  characters  are  some  I  knew.  But  of  all 
characters  in  our  company  was  the  philanthropist  Mr.  Crossland, 
of  JSTottingham,  a  gentleman  worthy  of  praise,  who  came  to  take 
care  of  his  brother,  who  had  poor  health,  for  when  I  was  taken 
very  ill,  the  Sunday  before  1  came  home,  this  gentleman  showed 
me  all  the  kindness  of  a  relation.  I  have  recorded  him  in  gratitude 
as  one  of  ISTottinghamshire's  worthies." 

He  next  describes  his  thoughts  on  seeing  the  phenomena  of 
tide,  the  "  advance  of  the  waves  clad  in  silver  gray,"  the  tide 
weather,  the  low  tides,  the  fish,  crabs,  fishermen,  shrimpers,  the 
shipping,  sailors,  seaweeds,  and  plants.  Bathers  and  bathing 
machines,  the  Sunday  excursionists  from  Boston  to  drink  tea  or  to 
ride  on  the  sands,  or  to  see  the  tide  come  in,  &c.  But  I  shall  tire 
you. 

July  23rd,  E.  Fowke  returns  homeward  by  Boston  and  Sleaford 
and  Ancaster  to  Grantham,  where  he  sleeps  for  the  night.  Takes 
chaise  next  morning  to  Melton  Mowbray,  passing  near  Belvoir  Castle 
and  Waltham-on-the- Wolds,  where  he  is  reminded  of  Throsby, 
who  says  when  he  visited  this  place  a  fine  crop  of  fern  was 
growing  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  (the  same  church  is  now  in 
handsome  order  under  Eev.  G.  E.  Gillett).  At  Melton  Mowbray 
he  stopped  an  hour,  got  refreshment,  and  then  took  a  chaise  to 
Leicester,  and  through  Earl's  Shilton  home  to  Elmesthorpe  Cottage 
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Farm.     The  old  saying  was  never  more  true,  "home  is  home,  if 
ever  so  homely. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  middle-class  education.  No 
one  can  hear  this  account  of  middle-class  life  without  drawing  a 
comparison  between  the  self-educated  Richard  Fowke  and  the  rough 
unrefined  manners  of  many  of  his  associates  in  the  Inn.  A  self- 
educated  man  like  Richard  Fowke  is  sure  to  rise  to  a  noticeable 
position  wherever  he  may  be.  But  the  mass,  unless  elevated  by 
education  in  youth-time  to  a  higher  level  than  that  on  wliich  they 
stand  by  birth,  remain  rough  and  uncouth  for  life,  however  rich 
and  respectable  they  are  in  the  account  of  the  world.  They  receive 
their  only  education  in  boyhood ;  none  whatever  from  their  own 
energetic  love  of  books  and  refinement  in  after  life.  I  say  it  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  the  middle  classes  throughout  the 
country  require  "levelling  up"  to  a  standard  they  have  not  reached. 
We  do  not  wish  to  draw  them  down  to  our  present  level,  wliich  is 
not  high  enough,  but  we  desire  to  see  them  rise  even  above  our 
present  level,  as  generous  Christians  ought  to  wish.  We  wish  to 
see  every  farmer  and  tradesman's  sons  and  daughters  ladies  and 
gentlemen — not  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  falsely  polished  sense 
of  the  world,  not  like  bad  wine,  coarse  and  rough  to  the  taste, 
considered  something  better  than  common  beer,  but  like  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape,  enriched  by  an  education  which  brings  out  its 
own  wholesome  flavour  and  well  refined  for  use.  The  middle-class 
colleges  springing  up  in  many  large  districts  are  the  pledge  of  the 
coming  age  of  refinement  for  the  middle  classes,  amongst  which  I 
number  Denstone,  whose  foundation  I  belong  to.  When  we  have 
the  tone  of  honour  high  in  the  farmer  and  the  tradesmen's  charac- 
ters ;  when  we  find  the  same  consideration  slio^wn  for  honest  Richard 
Fowke  which  is  shown  for  the  purse-proud  upstart  transformed  by 
a  little  gold  from  a  peasant  boy  into  a  squire ;  when  we  meet  mth 
no  more  so-called  gentlemen  glad  when  the  old  women  and  widows 
are  gone  from  the  dinner  table  because  they  laugh  like  merry  wives 
of  Windsor ;  when  we  see  no  more  babbling  boozy  Sawbridges  who 
spend  every  day  6s.  6d.  in  drink  for  4s.  in  meat  and  lodging ;  when 
(to  turn  to  modern  tradesmanship)  we  find  the  same  consideration 
proverbially  shown  for  the  customer  which  he  would  have  the  cus- 
tomer show  to  his  shop  ;  when  we  meet  with  no  more  false  weights, 
false  tops,  and  false  bottoms ;  when  we  observe  no  modern  trades- 
man selfishly  civil  behind  the  counter  and  wantonly  uncivil  at  a 
vestry  meeting ;  when  we  can  unfeignedly  pronounce  the  whole 
middle  class  above  accepting  a  bribe  at  an  election,  because  they 
value  everything  that  is  true,  everything  that  is  just,  everything  of 
good  report,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  "  they  are  all  gentlemen," 
elevated  to  a  superior  level  of  which  the  country  may  be  proud. 
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